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Ssgbetjlbt's  Office,  BoaroH,  April  20, 1867. 
•    To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  Eouse  of  Representatives. 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  herewith  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  law,  the  Report  relating  to  the 
Return  of  Bibths,  Ma^eibiages  and  Deaths,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1865. 

It  forms  the  Twenty-Fourth  of  the  Annual  Reports, 
and  is  believed  to  present  points  of  information  which 
may  be  of  practical  importance  to  the  State. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  last  Annual  Report,  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Augustus  A.  Gould,  the  former  editor, 
has  occurred,  occasioning  a  loss  alike  to  science  and 
humanity.  His  active  labors  in  various  departments  of 
scientific  inquiry,  outride  not  leea  th»  wilUn  the  sphere 
of  his  professional  pursuits,  made  him  extensively  known 
in  the  scientific  world  and  secured,  him  a  high  reputa- 
tion;  while  the  unafTected  kindness,  affability  and  gen- 
erosity so  conspicuous  in  his  character,  rendered  him 
the  object  of  universal  esteem  and  regard.    His  noble 
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nature  scorned  by  insinuation  or  artifice  to  undermine 
another's  reputation — his  philanthropy  was  pure,  unal- 
loyed by  considerations  of  personal  advantage. 

The  editorial  observations  accompanying  the  present 
Report  have  been  furnished  by  George  Derby,  M.  D., 
of  Boston,  who  during  the  late  war  was  four  years  in 
active  service,  with  the  highest  reputation,  as  Surgeon 
of  the  23d  Kegt.  Mass.  Yols.,  and  Surgeon  of  U.  S. 
Vole. 

These  analytical  remarks  and  observations  evince 
labor  and  research,  as  well  as  aptitude  for  this  species 
of  investigation.  But  as  the  Abstracts  of  the  Census 
of  1865  are  not  yet  completed,  the  discussion  of 
certain  subjects  related  thereto,  which,  would  other- 
wise have  received  attention  in  these  pages,  has  been 
necessarily  deferred  until  the  publication  of  another 
Report,  The  chapter  on  Consumption  possesses  features 
of  novelty,  and  will  not  be  overlooked. 

The  importance  of  thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  our 
System  of  Registration,  as  has  been  heretofore  observed, 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Unless  the  work — includ- 
ing both  the  original  Return*  of  the  town  clerks  annually 
made  to  this  office,  and  also  the  elaborate  abstracts  and 
tables  here  compiled — ^be  well  done,  it  will  be  worth  but 
very  little.    Accordingly  much    care    and    labor    are 
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employed  to  secure  a  complete  result.     Negligence  or 

'    error  of   the  town   clerks,  wherever    discoverable  in 

their  original  Returns,  is  carefully  noted  and  correction 

» 

secured  by   correspondence  with  the  delinquent. 

Further  to  secure  the  same  end,  a  revised  edition 
of  a  pamphlet  containing  full  and  explicit  Instruc- 
tions, with  such  additional  suggestions  as  experience 
has  shown  to .  be  necessary,  has  been  during  the 
past  year  printed  and  forwarded  to  aU  town  clerks, 
and  to  all  physicians  who  applied  for  them  as  well  as  to 
many  who  have  not.  A  copy  of  the  laws  and  instructions 
concerning  the  Solemnization  of  Marriages,  has  also 
been  prepared  for  the  use  of  clergymen,  and  extensively 
distributed.  (Copies  of  either  pamphlet  will  be  imme- 
diately  forwarded  to  any  physician,  clergyman  or  magis- 
trate making  application  to  this  office  by  letter  or 
otherwise,  or  whose  name  may  be  forwarded  by  a  town 
clerk.) 

A  very  great  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the 
Returns  from  the  town  clerks,  since  the  early  years 
of  our  Registration,  by  the  continued  and  persistent 
effort  employed  to  that  end.  In  compliance  with 
Instructions  issued  from  this  office,  a  canvass  of  all 
the  families  of  most  of  the  towns  and  cities,  is  annually 
or   semi-annually   made,  for    obtaining    the    facts    of 
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the  Births  which  have  occurred*  This  method  is 
simple  and  effective,  and  seems  to  have  secured  more 
complete  returns  than  any  other  plan  which  has  been 
employed.  And  it  should  here  be  stated,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  has  afforded  instruction  in  regard  to 
several  points  connected  with  the  obtaining  accurate 
retunil,  which,  though  at  variance  with  previous  theory, 
is  yet  exceedingly  exact  and  conclusive. 

The  Betums  of  Deaths  and  Marrtages  are  usually 
not  inferior  in  completeness  to  those  of  the  Births.  The 
principal  difficulties  reported  by  the  town  clerks,  relate 

■ 

to  delinquencies  of  clergymen  in  regard  to  marriages; 
and  sometimes  to  refusals  of  physicians  to  comply  with 
the  law  concerning  deaths.  Doubtless,  the  latter  diffi- 
culty may  be  remedied  in  part,  by  a  judicious  appeal  of 
the  town  clerk,  and  the  former  it  is  hoped  wDl  be  mainly 
obviated  by  the  general  distribution  to  clergymen  of  the 
pamphlet  before  alluded  to,  explaining  their  duties  in 
connection  with  the  Solemnization  of  Marriages.  Never- 
theless, cases  must  be  expected  occasionally  to  occur 
requuing  correspondence  and  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

For  some  twelve  years  past  the  Begistration  duties  of 
this  office,  have  been  constantly  under  the  charge  and 
immediate  supervision  of  Edward  Strong,  M.  D., 
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whose  education  and  previous  pursuits  have  specially 
qualified  him  for  such  employment  The  office  labor 
has  been  performed  by  him  and  the  most  competent 
assistants,  who  have  had  the  like  advantage  of  several 
years'  experience.    Improvements  have  from  time  to 

time    been  made,  whenever  desirable,  and  unsparing 

« 

efforts  used  to  ascertain  and  effectually  employ  the  best 
methods  of  securing  a  complete  and  absolutely  perfect 
Beg^tration  of  Bhlths,  MABmAass  and  Deaths  in 
Massachusetts. 

My  connection  with  this  office  for  the  nine  years  past, 
enables  me  to  bear  testimony  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
the  faithfiil,  intelligent  and  scrupulous  care  employed  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  important  work  from  year  to 

year;  and  to  add  that  the  present  exceedingly  judicious 

»  * 

and  effective  arrangements — never  so  perfect  as  now — 
promise  to  secure  to  the  Commonwealth  increased 
advantages  in  the  future. 

The  work  of  editing  the  Annual  Reports,  has  for 
many  years  past  been  intrusted  to  the  most  com- 
petent hands.  The  manner  of  its  performance  has 
given  general  satisfaction.  The  Registration  Reports  of 
Massachusetts  have  been  constantly  increasing  in  value, 
and  have  obtained  a  high  reputation  at  home  and  also  in 
Europe.    In  thoroughness  and  completeness  they  are, 
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to  say  the  least,  unsurpassed  in  this  country,  and  the 
methods  employed  have  served  as  models  for  adoption 

» 

in  other  States.  During  the  past  week,  a  request 
has  been  answered  from  the  State  of  Kentucky,  for 
mformation  concerning  our  Eegistration  System,  and 
spechnens  suppUed  of  the  blanks  and  documents 
employed  therein,  for"  the  use  of  those  intending  the 
improvement  of  a  Registration  System  there.  Similar 
requests  from  other  States  for  information  and  sugges- 
tions, &c.,  have  not  been  infrequent  in  previous  years, 
and  fiimish  the  most  flattering  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
system  here  adopted  and  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  its  prosecution. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

OLIYEE  "WAENEE, 

•  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  REGISTRATION  REPORT, 

(1865.) 


In  presenting  the  following  comments  upon  the  mass  of  obser- 
vations which  constitute  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the 
social  life  of  the  State,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  look  for  a 
moment  at  its  object.  Many  will  ask  themselves,  '^  What  is  the 
practical  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  figures  ? "  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  human  development  in  communities,  subject  to 
many  influences  promoting  or  retarding  their  growth  and  welfare. 
These  influences  may  be  changed  by  public  opinion,  and  by  legis- 
lation. Exactly  what  they  are  may  be  suspected,  but  cannot  be 
demonstrated  except  just  in  this  way.  This  is  not  a  work  the  full 
measure  of  whose  results  can  be  clearly  anticipated.  Much  we 
already  perceive,  but  very  much  is  yet  to  be  made  clear  by  the 
patient  accumulation  of  facts  in  a  long  series  of  years.  Within 
the  recollection  of  the  present  generation,  improvements  in  phys- 
ical well-being  have  been  made  which  should  lead  us  to  search 
eagerly  for  others  equally  beneficial ;  and  in  no  way  is  the  clew  to 
them  so  readily  to  be  found  as  in  the  mass  of  facts  contained  ib 
these  and  similar  reports. 

The  obligations  of  a  true  philanthropy  are  not  answered  by  a 
relief  of  suffering,  but  require  that  it  should  be  anticipated  and 
averted.  The  observations  which  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  have  been  made  in  various  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  Massachusetts,  clearly  prove  that  many  calamities  which  in  a 
less  enlightened  age  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  man's 
inevitable  destiny,  are  preventable  by  improved  social  arrange- 
ments. What  duty  can  be  more  imperative  than  to  endeavor  fo 
discover  those  noxious  agencies  which  shorten  our  lives  and  limit 
our  happiness  ? 
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The  jear  1865  was  one  of  war.  Happily  it  saw  the  conclusion 
of  the  fearful  strife ;  but  during  the  first  fire  months  of  the  jear 
this  State  had  as  large  a  number  of  men  in  the  field  as  at  anj 
former  period.  The  disturbing  influence  of  this  condition  upon 
the  matters  with  which  we  hare  to  deal  has  been  remarked  upon  in 
several  preceding  reports.  We  shall  see  that  it  still  deranges  the 
relations  between  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  which  the  expe- 
rience of  manj  jears  previous  to  the  war  would  warrant  us  in 
expecting.  There  is,  however,  an  evident  foreshadowing  in  the 
reports  of  this  jear  of  a  return  to  normal  relations. 

The  whole  number  of  names  registered  during  the  year  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-five,  was  eighty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
and  five. 

These  are  divided  as  follows :  thirty  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty-nine  (80,249)  children  were  born  alive,  of  which  fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  (15,659}  were  males,  and 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  (14,590)  were  females. 

Thirteen  thousand  and  fifty-two  (18,052)  couples,  or  twenty- 
six  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  (26,104)  persons  were  mar- 
ried. Of  this  number,  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four- 
teen (7,814)  were  purely  American  marriages  ;  and  five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  (5,238)  were  marriages  either  of 
foreigners  exclusively,  or  in  which  one  party  was  foreign.  The 
whole  number  of  deaths  was  twenty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  (26,162,)  of  which  thirteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seven  (13,107)  were  males,  and  thirteen  thousand  and  forty- 
five  (13,045)  were  females. 

A  comparison  of  these  numbers  with  those  of  1864  shows,  first, 
a* decrease  of  200  births ;  second,  an  increase  of  538  marriages ; 
third,  a  decrease  of  2,571  deaths.  Here  are  the  first  indications 
of  a  return  to  the  usual  relations.  The  army  was  disbanded,  for* 
the  most  part,  in  the  early  summer  of  1865.  In  April,  however, 
nine  months  before  the  close  of  the  year,  it  appears  from  inf(^ma- 
tion  which  we  have  derived,  from  the  office  of  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  State,  more  than  33,000  men  were  in  the  field.  How 
many  Massachusetts  men  were  at  that  time  serving  in  the  navy  it 
is  very  difficult  to  determine ;  but  the  whole  number  absent  from 
the  State  on  public  service  was  probably  greater  than  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  three  years. 
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This  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  diminished  number 
of  births.  The  large  increase  of  marriages  is  evidently  due  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  number  is  greater  than  ever  before 
reported,  except  in  1854,  and  an  unusual  proportion  occurred  in 
the  last  quarter.  The  diminished  number  of  deaths,  although 
greater  than  evfer  recorded  previous  to  1863,  also  marks  a  year, 
half  of  which  was  exposed  to  the  casualties  of  war,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace.  In  the  n^t  year  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  a  material  change  in  the  relation  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  from  that  which  the  past  four  years  has  afforded. 

The  natural  increase  of  population,  or  the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  for  1865,  is  only  four  thousand  and  ninety-seven  (4,097.) 
This  is  better  than  the  preceding  year  by  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  (2,371.) 

The  population  of  the  State  being  1,267,059,  one  living  child 
was  born  to  every  41*89  persons.  One  person  in  every  48-54  was 
married.    One  person  in  every  48*45  died. 

The  average  number  of  births  daily  wa^  82*87.  The  average 
number  of  marriages  daily  was  35*76,  or  71*52  persons.  The  aver- 
age number  of  deaths  daily  was  71*65. 

The  percentage  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  was  as  follows : 

Births,    •        .        ,        .  *     .        .        •    ;    2-387 

Persons  married, 2*059 

Deaths,  .        « 2*064 

The  excess  of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death-rate  was  therefore 
*323  of  one  per  cent.  It  is  rehiarkable  how  nearly  the  marriage- 
rate  and  death-rate  correspond. 

The  excess'  of  deaths  of  males  over  those  of  females  was  sixty- 
one.  In  1864,  it  was  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-six.  In  1863,  it 
was  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-four.  In  1862,  it  was  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two.  While  in  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the 
war,  the  deaths  of  females  exceeded  those  of  males. 

By  comparison  with  the  returns  for  1864,  it  appears  that  the 
births  have  diminished  in  all  the  counties  except  Barnstable,  Berk- 
shire, and  Suffolk.  The  marriages  have  increased  in  all  the  coun- 
ties except  Franklin  and  Suffolk.  The  deaths  have  notably  dimin- 
ished in  every  county  except  Nantucket  and  Dukes. 
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The  arerage  age  of  those  who  died  was  28*68  jears,  an  increase 
of  '88  of  a  year  over  1864.  The  lowest  arerage  is  as  usual,  in 
Suffolk  Oountjy  (24-24,)  owing  evidently  to  the  large  proportion 
of  deaths  of  young  children  of  foreign  parentage.  Throwing  out 
Nantucket  and  Dukes  Counties,  where  the  numbers  are  so  small 
that  they  are  of  little  talue  by  themselres,  the  highest  averages 
are  in  Franklin  (37-97,)  Barnstable  (8607,)  Plymouth  (83*80,) 
and  Berkshire  (31-95.) 


Table  showing  the  Number  of  Bibths,  Marriages,  and  Deaths 
Registered  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  nine  years. 


TEABS. 

Blrtb* 

MantegM. 

DeatlM. 

XZCMIOT 

BlrtlM  orer 
Defttbfl. 

Births  to 

IMpenoM. 

DMtteto 
IMpufons. 

ExoeM  of 

Blrttetn 

IMpenona^ 

1857,  .    . 

86,820 

11,739* 

21,280 

14,040 

8-01 

1-82 

M9 

1858,  .    . 

84,491 

10,527 

20,776 

18,715 

2*89 

1-74 

115 

1859,   .    . 

85,422 

11,475 

20,976 

14,446 

2*92 

1-73 

119 

I860,  .    . 

86,051 

12,404 

23,068 

13,983 

2*93 

1-87 

106 

1861,  .    . 

85,445 

10,972 

24,085 

11,360 

2*86 

1*96 

•90 

1862,  .    . 

82,275 

11,014 

22,974 

9,301 

2-62 

1-86 

•76 

1868,  .    . 

80,814 

10,878 

27,751 

2,663 

242 

2*22 

•20 

1864,   .    . 

80,449 

12,513 

28,723 

1,726 

2-42 

2-28 

•14 

1865,  .    • 

80,249 

13,051 

26,152 

4,097 

2-88 

206 

•82 

The  above  table  shows  how  the  natural  increase,  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference between  births  and  deaths,  has  been  interrupted  during 
the  past  five  years.  It  also  shows  how  the  return  of  peace  in  the 
last  six  months  of  1865  is  beginning  to  restore  the  natural  and 
healthful  relations.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  another  year 
will  make  this  perfectly  evident. 
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POPULATION. 


The  State  Census  of  1865  is  not  jet  published,  and  its  infor- 
mation is  only  partially  available.  All  the  tables  in  this  Report 
in  which  age  and  sex  are  in  question,  have  necessarily  been 
based  upon  the  United  States  Census  for  1860.  We  have  not, 
however,  felt  at  liberty  to  ignore  the  State  Census  of  1865, 
whenever  it  could  be  properly  used,  although  the  inconvenience 
of  having  two  standards  of  comparison  in  the  same  Report  is 
obvious. 

In  all  cases  where  the  whole  population  of  the  State,  or  of  sep- 
arate counties  are  given,  the  numbers  referred  to  are  as  seen 
below,  unless  otherwise  stated.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  more 
careful  revision  makes  a  slight  change  in  every  county,  except 
Dukes,  from  the  figures  given  last  year,  and  that  the  aggregate  is 
1,267,059,  instead  of  1,267,829. 

Population  by  Counties  for  the  year  1865. 

Barnstable, 
Berkshire, 
Bristol,  • 
Dukes, 
Essex,  •  • 
Franklin,  • 
Hampden, 
Hampshire, 

A  comparative  view  of  the  population  by  counties  for  the  three 
preceding  semi-decades  was  given  in  the  Report  for  1864. 


84,610 

Middlesex,    . 

.    .  220,884 

56,944 

Nantucket,    . 

.    .      4,748 

89425 

Norfolk,    .    . 

.    .  116,806 

4,200 

Plymouth,     . 

.    .    63,107 

171,084 

Suffolk,    .     . 

.    .  208,211 

81,840 

Worcester,    . 

.    .  162,911 

64,570 

89,269 

Whole  State, 

.    1,267,059 
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BIRTHS. 

The  number  of  registered  birflis  during  the  past  fourteen  f  oars, 
in  Massachusetts,  has  been  as  follows : — 


TEAB. 

BornallTe. 

SUUboni. 

TEAB. 

BornallTe. 

BUUbora. 

1866,     . 

80,249 

859 

1858,  . 

34,491 

747 

1864,    . 

80,449 

856 

1857,  .        .        . 

85,820 

780 

1868,    •        .        . 

80,814 

903 

1856,  .        .       . 

84,445 

695 

1862,    . 

82,275 

907 

1855,  . 

82,845 

725 

1861,    .        .        . 

85,445 

1,017 

1854,  .        .       . 

81,997 

558 

1860,    . 

86,051 

1,062 

1858,  . 

80,920 

568 

1859,    . 

85,422 

738 

1852,  . 

29,802 

598 

It  k  thus  our  duty  to  record  a  smaller  number  of  births  in  1865 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  1852.  From  1860  to  the  present 
year  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease^  only  broken  by  a  very  small 
increase  in  1864.  A  very  obvious  explanation  is  found  in  the 
absence  from  the  State  of  so  large  a  number  of  men  serving  in 
the  army  and  navy.  These  men^  it  must  be  remembered,  were  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Their  numbers  increased  as  the  war  continued, 
and  not  only  this,  but  from  the  whole  number  of  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  become  fathers  of  children,  must  also  be  deducted 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  killed  or  died  from  disease 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  struggle. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  on  the  first  of  April,  thirty-three 
thousand  were  absent  in  the  army.  Add  to  this  number  a  mod- 
erate estimate  of  ten  thousand  in  the  navy,  and  to  this  add  the 
number  who  had  died  in  the  public  service,  in  constantly  increas- 
ing numbers  during  the  previous  four  years,  and  the  small  num- 
ber of  births  becomes  intelligible.  The  returns  of  the  next  year 
will  show  if  other  causes  are  in  operation  to  diminish  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population. 
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SUMMARY  OBSERVATIONS. 


The  population  being  1,267,059,  we  have  one  liying  birth  to 
eveiy  41*89  persons ;  or,  including  stillborn,  one  birth  to  everj 
40*73  persons. 

Living  Births,  and  numbers  living  to  one  Birth  in  the  different 

^  Counties. 


COUKTIES. 


PopolAlloB  In  IMS. 


LiTliif  Births. 


KambenllTlnf 
to  oiM  Birth. 


BamsUblet 


Berkshire, 

Bristol,  .... 
Dukes  and  Nantacket,  . 
Essex,    •       •       ;       . 


Franklin/ 
Hampden, 
Hampshire,     • 
Middlesex,      .  .     . 
Norfolk, . 
Fljmonth, 
Suffolk,  . 
Worcester, 

Whole  State,  . 


M,610 

56,944 

89,425 

8,946 

171,084 

81,840 

64,570 

89,269 

220,884 

116,306 

68,107 

208*211 

162,911 


1,267,059 


771 
1,841 
1,978 

185 
8,740 

582 
1,561 

828 
5,880 
2,880 
1,821 
8,785 
8,997 


80,249 


44-89 
42-46 
4526 
66-21 
4573 
58-85 
41-86 
47*48 
40-96 
40-39 
47-77 
86-81 
40-76 


41-89 


It  is  apparent  from  this  table  that  the  births  are  most  numerous 
in .  the  counties  containing  crowded  towns  and  a  large  foreign 
population ;  and  least  jinmerous  in  the  agricultural  counties,  and 
those  less  densely  inhabited. 

Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Worcester,  Middlesex,  and  Hampden  Coun- 
ties, are  most  prolific.  Dukes  and  Nantucket  and  Franklin  Coun- 
'ties  are  least  prolific.  Why  are  more  children  born  to  the  popu- 
lation in  large  towns  than  in  small  ones?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  great  emigration  from  our 
farms.     Young  people  leave  them  in  great  numbers,  and  seek* 
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their  fortune  in  large  cities,  in  factory  towns,  in  the  West,  in  the 
mining  regions,  on  the  sea,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  We 
shall  also  presently  see  in  the  table  of  parentage  in  connection 
with  births,  that  a  marked  difference  exists  in  the  fecundity  of  the 
Celtic  (including  the  Irish  of  our  large  towns,)  and  the  Anglo- 
American  races.  It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  remarks 
that  the  ratio  of  excess  of  births  among  the  foreigners  settled  in 
our  large  towns,  over  the  natives  of  Massachusetts,  is  likely  to 
lead  finally  to  an  extinction  of  the  Amercan  element,  since  it  is 
extremely  probable,  as  we  sllall  have  occasion  to  observe  when 
commenting  upon  the  foreign  deaths,  that  they  also  are  in  similar 
ratio. 

The  marked  decrease  in  the  whole  number  of  births  since  1860, 
in  the  different  counties,  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 

Decrease  of  Bibths,  including  stillborn^  in  1865^  compared  wiUk 

1860,  by  Counties. 


COUKTIEft. 


DUbNi 


PwetBtJiff* 

«fdMTMS«k 


Barnstable,         •       •        •       • 

Berkshire^ 

Bristol, 

Dukes  and  Nantucket, 

Essezy 

FrankUn, 

Hampden, 

Hampshire,         .        .        •        • 
Middlesex, .        •        .        .       • 

Norfolk, 

Plymouth, 

Suffolk, 

Worcester, ..... 

Whole  State, 

■-  ■  .  ~ 


792 
1,434 
2,837 

192 
5,021 

797 
1,563 

950 
6,841 
3,431 
1,778 
6,543 
4,934 


37,118 


796 
1,354 

2,027 

137 

3,808 

590 

lfi72 

835 

5,523 

2/951 

1,837 

6,124 

4,054 


31,108 


—80 

—810 

—55 

—1,213 

—207 

—115 
—1,818 

—480 
—441 
—419 
—880 


--6,005 


-f0-25» 
5*5S 
28-55 
28-64 
2446 
25-92 

-I-0-57* 
1212 
19-27 
13*99 
24  80 
640 
17-85 


16-18 


•NOB«, 
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Only  two  counties  form  exceptions  to  the  rery  marked  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  births  since  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  these,  (Barnstable  and  Hampden,)  in  a  degree  so  triflingthat 
{hey  may  be  regarded  merely  as  having  not  retrograded.  In 
Berkshire,  Suffolk,  Hampshire,  and  Norfolk,  the  decrease  has  been 
less  than  the  average.  In  Nantucket  and  Dukes,  Bristol,  Frank- 
lin, Plymouth,  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Worcester,  the  decrease  has 
been  more  than  the  average.  In  the  State  at  large  it  amounts  to 
16'18  per  cent. 

It  is  a  singular  but  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  number  of 
births  occurring  in  the  various  seasons  is  in  a  nearly  constant  ratio 
in  the  same  country.  This  seems  to  depend  not  upon  physiologi* 
.  cal  causes  as  in  the  lower  animals,  but  rather  upon  custom,  reli- 
gious observances  and  occupation.  The  great  number  of  mar- 
riages which  take  place  in  Massachusetts  about  ''  Thanksgiving," 
and  in  the  early  winter,  doubtless  influence  it.  The  return  home 
from  the  summer  fishing  season  brings  together  husbands  and 
wives  who  have  been  separated,  often  for  many  months.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  whole  number  of  living  births  in  each  quar- 
ter, and  the  birth-rate  of  each  quarter,  supposing  the  same  had 
been  maintained  through  the  year. 


BiBTHS  in  Massachusetts. —  Quarterly  Rates. 


PSBIOD. 

NomtMn. 

• 

Pero«iiUge. 

Quarter  ending  March, 

June, 

September,      .... 
December,       .... 

7,126 
7,010 
8,080 
8,083 

2-240 
2-212 
2-552 
2-535 

Whole  year; 

80,249 

2-887 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  there  were  nearly  two 

thousand  more  births  in  the  half  year  ending  in  December  than 

in  the  half  year  ending  in  June ;  that  the  third  quarter  was  slightly 

in  excess  of  the  fourth,  and  the  two  extreme  quarters  in  excess 
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of  the  two  middle  quarters.    How  this  compares  with  previous 
years  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


BiBTHR  arranged 

I  in  period 

B  of  Six  Months. 

« 

TEABS. 

Twoflnt 
QaArton. 

Twolut 
Qoaiten. 

Twomiddto 
Qaarttn. 

Tiro  extreme 
QuArton. 

Extreme 
DlArenoe. 

1861, 

16,644 

18,758 

17,973 

17,427 

2,112 

1862, 

15,308 

16,938 

16,058 

16,188 

1,630 

1863, 

14,888 

15,952 

15,022 

15,268 

1,614 

1864, 

14,052 

16,366 

15,190 

15,228 

2,314 

1865,       .       . 

14,186 

16,118 

15,090 

15,159 

1,977 

Average, 

14,896 

16,825 

15,864 

15,854 

1,929 

Sex. — ^The  following  table  exhibits  the  numbers  and  proportions 
of  the  sexes  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

BmTHS. — Numbers  and  Proportions  of  Sexes  for  ^Fourteen  Years. 


1«6«. 

lSft»-«4. 

rMales, 

15,623 

220,132 

Born  alive. 

Females, 

• 

14,554 

207,905 

^  Not  stated,    . 

1        •        • 

72 

1,751 

Males  to  100  Females, 

107-8 

105-9 

f  Males,  . 

467 

t  5,477 

Stillborn,  .        A  Females, 

317 

3,675 

[Not  stated,   . 

75 

1,923 

Males  to  100  Females, 

147-3 

149 

'Males,  . 

131 

1,065 

Illegitimate, 

Females, 
^Not  stated,   . 

136 
4 

1,086 
24 

Males  to  100  Females, 

96-3 

98 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  bom 
alive  is  this  year  a  little  greater  than  usual.    The  still-births  show 
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yery  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  in  previous  years,  the  males 
greatly  preponderating.  The  cause  of  this  disparity  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  greater  size  of  male  children,  increasing  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  entrance  into  the  world. 

Among  illegitimates,  females  4ure,  as  in  previous  years,  slightly 
in  excess,  from  causes  which  are  obscure.  The  proportion  of 
males  to  females  in  the  several  counties  in  1865,  stands  as  follows : 


BntTHS  by  Counties. — Proportion  of  Males  to  Females. 


I 

COtKTXES. 

1 

i 

s 

|5 

• 

COUNTIES. 

i 
1 

-a 

i 

1 

|5 

1 

IN 

1 

ht 

Barnstable, 

54*53 

45-47 

• 

120 

Hampshire, 

50-12 

49-88 

100 

Berkihire, . 

49*68 

50-87 

98 

Middlesex, . 

51-86 

4814 

107 

Bristol, 

52-20 

47-80 

109 

Norfolk,     . 

51-80 

4870 

105 

Pokes  &  Nan-  ) 
tucket,    .       I 

57-46 

42-54 

185 

Plymonth, . 

51-90 

4810 

108 

Essex, 

58.12 

46-88 

118 

Suffolk,      . 

51-61 

48-39 

107 

Franklin,  . 

58-58 

46-47 

115 

Worcester, 

50-90 

4910 

104 

Hampden,  • 

51-45 

48-55 

106 

Whole  State, . 

.61-77 

4828 

107 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportions  vary  greatly  with  the 
different  counties.  Suffolk,  Worcester,  Plymouth,  Middlesex, 
Norfolk,  Hampden  apd  Bristol,  correspond  Very  nearly  with  the 
average  for  the  whole  State ;  while  Barnstable,  and  Dukes  and 
Nantucket,  show  a  very  large  proportion  of  male  births ;  and  Essex 
and  Franklin  are  considerably  above  the  average.  In  Hampshire 
^  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes  are  very  nearly  equal,  and  in  Berk- 
shire the  females  predominate. 
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It  appears  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  difference  between 
the  births  of  purely  American  parentage  and  those  of  pnrelj  for- 
eign parentage,  is  854  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  difference 
between  those  of  purely  American  parentage  and  those  of  foreign 
and  mixed  parentage  is  8,260.  The  whole  number  of  mixed 
parentage  is  2,406. 

Percentages  of  American  and  Foreign  Lrrma  Births  during  the 

past  Seventeen  Years. 


ATtngv 
offlrejean. 

ArtngB 
of  tLrt  yean. 

Artnga 
of  flTo  yean. 

1964. 

* 

American,    . 

68-02 

60-88 

46-06 

44-91 

44-58 

Foreign, 

85-96 

44-12 

46-89 

47-62 

4740 

One  parent  foreign, 

1-02 

1 

6-50 

7-05 

7-47 

807 

It  thus  appears  that  the  relative  diminution  of  purely  American 
births  was,  between  first  and  second  periods  of  five  years,  12*64 
per  cent. ;  between  second  and  third  periods  of  five  years,  4*32 
per  cent. ;  and  in  the  two  years  of  third  period  1*84  per  cent. 
This  indicates  that  the  relative  increase  of  foreign  births  is  still 
going  on,  although  with  diminished  rapidity. 

The  war  has  checked  immigration,  but  not  in  a  degree  to 'restore 
the  relative  increase  of  purely  American  births.  As  regards  the 
influence  of  the  war  upon  those  who  were  settled  here  during  its 
continuance,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  operated 
equally  with  respect  to  births,  upon  those  of  American  and 
foreign  origin. 

We  come  now  to  an  important  fact  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  relative  increase  of  the  native  and  foreign  population.  The 
native  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1860  was  970,952.  The 
foreign  population  of  Massachusetts  in  1860  was  260,114.  Of 
this  latter  class,  185,484  persons  were  born  in  Ireland.  The  chil- 
dren born  of  native  parents  in  Massachusetts  in  1860,  numbered 
16,672.  The  children  born  of  foreign  parents  in  Massachusetts 
in  1860,  numbered  16,188.  The  children  born  of  mixed  parent- 
age in  Massachusetts  in  I860,. numbered  2,411.  Parentage  not 
stated,  830. 
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Now  if  we  divide  equally  the  children  of  mixed  parentage,  and 
divide  the  class  ^'  not  stated  "  b^  the  percentage  of  those  which 
are  stated,  we  have  in  the  same  year  1860,  as. the  product  of 
970,952  natives,  18,299  children.  Product  of  260,114  foreigners, 
17,752  children. 

An  equally  complete  comparison  for  the  present  year  cannot  yet 
be  made,  as  we  do  not  know  the  relative  strength  of  the  native 
and  foreign  population,  which  has  doubtless  changed  in  the  past 
five  years  by  immigration  and  other  causes ;  but  a  division  of  the 
births  for  1865,  made  in  the  same  way,  gives,  this  result : — 

Native, ....    14,691     Foreign, ....     15,558 

From  these  figures,  the  superior  fecundity  of  the  Celtic  race, 
when  transferred  to  our  soil,  over  the  Anglo-American  race,  is 
we  think  abundantly  proved.  They  are  multiplying  with  great 
rapidity,  and  their  ranks  are  recruited  by  constant  accessions  from 
Ireland,  who  bring  with  them,  if  nothing  else,  plenty  of  children. 
The  amount  of  this  inmiigration  is  very  difficult  to  determine, 
except  through  the  census,  as  the  arrivals  are  not  only  at  our  own 
ports,  but  through  New  York,  and  large  numbers  by  the  British 
Provinces.  A  new  race  is  pressing  upon  that  which  has  almost 
exclusively  occupied  our  territory  for  two  centuries,  and  the  eflFects 
of  this  change  in  the  charsCcter  of  our  population,  it  will  be  the 
duty  qt  statists  to  carefully  watch.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  subject  again  in  speaking  of  deaths. 

* 

Plural  Births, — ^Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  women  gave  birth 
to  twins,  and  five  women  gave  birth  to  triplets  in  1865 ;  making 
the  whole  number  of  plural  births,  five  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

42*47  per  cent,  were  of  American  parentage. 
48-40      "  «    of  foreign  " 

918      "  «    of  mixed  " 

Of  the  five  cases  of  triplets,  one  (each  comprising  three  females,) 
occurred  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Hampden,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
and  Worcester.  The  fifth,  (comprising  three  males,)  was  in  Suf- 
folk County.  All  were  of  foreign  parentage  e^^cept  the  case  in 
Norfolk  County. 
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As  regards  the  frequency  of  plural  births  in  Massachusetts,  it 
appears  that  during  the  past  tea  years,  834,498  children  hare  been 
born.  This  number  includes  8,211  pairs  of  twins,  and  82  cases  of 
triplets ;  making  together  of  plural  births  6,518  individuals.  One 
case  of  twins  has  occurred  to  eyeiy  104  births,  and  one  case  of 
triplets  to  every  10,458  births. 

ElegitinuUes.  —  The  whole  number  of  illegitimate  children 
reported  in  1865  was  271,  with  a  slight  excess  of  females.  Of 
this  number  145  were  of  native,  and  116  of  foreign  maternity. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  State  alms- 
houses. From  these  iBgures  it  would  appear  tliat  one  child  in 
every  112  is  illegitimate.  It  is  extremely  probable,  however,  that 
many  cases  which  should  come  under  this  head  are  not  reported. 

Stillborn. — ^The  whole  number  of  stillbirths  reported  for  1865, 
is  859,  being  three  more  than  the  previous  year.  The  males  are 
as  usual  largely  in  excess ;  467  msJes  to  817  females,  with  75  not 
stated.  The  percentage  of  .stillborn  to  the  whole  number  of  births 
is  2-76,  or  one  stillborn  to  every  thirty-six  births. 
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MABBIAOES. 

The  number  of  marriages  during  1865  was  18,052.  This  is 
larger  than  in  any  preceding  year,  except  1854,  when  the  remark- 
able number  of  18,68S  was  returned. 

Compared  with  1864,  there  is  an  increase  of  589.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  for  seven  preceding  years : — 


Mabriagbs 

registered 

in  Massachusetts, 

1858-1865. 

« 

i9es. 

1964. 

1968. 

19«». 

1961. 

1966. 

16ft». 

1969. 

AT«ra««, 
»S9-«64. 

iCaniages,  . 
Penoni  married, 

• 

18,062 

r 

26,104 

12,618 
25,026 

10,878 
21,746 

11,014 
22,028 

10,972 
21,944 

12,404 
24,806 

11,476 
22,860 

\0J6K 
21,064 

11,807 
22,794 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  1865  was 
greater  than  the  average  of  the  seven  preceding  years  by  1,655. 

There  was  one  marriage  to  every  97*10  persons,  or  one  person 
was  married  to  every  48*55.  The  percentage  of  marriages  to 
population  was  1*080.    In  the  preceding  year  it  was  1*016. 

The  large  number  of  marriages  in  1865  is  evidently  due  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  No  more  appropriate  celebration  of  the  return 
of  peace  could  be  devised  than  that  which  so  many  of  our  return- 
ing soldiers  provided  for  themselves  in  this  way.  It  will  also  be 
seen  from  the  following  table  that,  unlike  previous  years^  the 
increase  of  marriages  was  regular  and  progressive*  through  the 
four  quarters  ;  and  in  this  we  find  additional  proof  that  the  return 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  which  commenced  in  the  early  summer 
and  was  nearly  completed  at  the  close  of  the  year,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  happy  cause  of  this  disturbance  of  the  usual  numbers  and 
proportions  of  marriages  in  MsLSsachusetts. 
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Masriaqes  in  Massachusetts. — Quarterfy  Aggregates  and  Percent- 
ages. 


• 

litqawter. 

Mqurttf. 

M  qiuirtor. 

IthqoartM* 

Year  1865,         .... 

2,821 

2,965 

8,105 

4,127 

Tears  1856-65,  .... 

25,094 

29,176 

26,858 

83,899 

Quarterly  percentages,  1865, 

21-67 

22-78 

28-84 

81-71 

Qoarterly  percentages,  1856-65, 

21-82* 

25*36 

23-34 

29-48 

The  largest  number  of  marriages  was*  as  usual  in  November, 
(l^lOy)  the  month  of  Massachusetts  ^^Thanksgiving."  The 
smallest  number  occurred  in  March,  (656,)  April,  (932,)  and 
August,  (S|?8.)  In  Berkshire  Oounty  the  largest  number  (66,) 
occurred  in  October,  while  in  Essex,  (229,)  Franklin,  (33,) 
Hampshire,  (48,)  Plymouth,  (85,)  and  Worcester,  (186,)  the 
largest  number  Was  in  December. 

Mabbiagbs  of  persons  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  1859-65. 

Percentages, 


laaa. 

isao. 

laai. 

laas. 

10«S. 

laaA. 

isea. 

Males, 
Females,  • 

84-17 
91*26 

83-67 
94-18 

83-45 
91-04. 

81-76 
91-04 

80-92 
90-77 

82-42 
91-93 

81-60 
90-60 

Compare^  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
409  males  and  429  females  marrying  imder  thirty-five ;  but  the 
percentage  of  such  marriages  to  the  whole  number  was,  as  seen 
above,  slightly  diminished.  A  comparison  of  these  seven  consec- 
utive years  shows,  on  the  whole,  a  disposition  of  males  to  many 
later  in  life.  The  past  two  years,  however,  have  not  exhibited  the 
steady  decline  of  percentage  which  marked  the  previous  five. 
Fifty«-two  persons  of  seventy  years  and  upwards  were  married  in 
1865— forty-nine  males  and  three  females. 

The  following  table  is  based  on  the  population  of  1860,  with  the 
exception  of  the  columns  relating  to  this  year,  which  are  based 
on  the  population  shown  bj  the  State  census  of  1865 : — 
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Marrtagbs  in  Massachusetts 

. — Rates  by  CauiUies. 

MarrlagMtolMUTtaf. 

PenoM  living  to  1  Macrtact. 

COUITTIES* 

• 

• 

1M9-64. 

19«S. 

1M»«4. 

19«ft. 

Barnstable,    .... 

0-746 

1-095 

128 

91 

Berkslure,      •        .        •        • 

0-820 

0-969 

120 

108 

Bristol, 

0-854 

1-001 

116 

100 

Dukes, 

0-816 

1-024 

123 

98 

Essex, 

0087 

1-081 

107 

97 

Franklin,       ,        •        .        . 

0-729 

0-912 

135 

109 

• 

Hampden,     •       %       .       . 

1-219 

1*089 

83 

92 

Hampshire,  .  . 

0-862 

0-929 

117 

108 

Middlesex,    .... 

0-868 

0-916 

117 

109 

Nantucket,    •       .       . 

0-780 

1-159 

'  145 

86 

Norfolk,        .... 

0-755 

0-788 

133 

127 

Plymouth,      .... 

0-746 

0-952 

185 

105 

Suffolk,         .... 

1-820 

1-898 

78 

69 

Worcester,     .... 

* 

0912 

0-958 

110 

104 

Whole  State,      . 

0-865 

1-080 

116 

• 

97 

f 

For  the  present  year  the  highest  marriage  rate  is  in  Suffolk 
County ;  the  next  in  order  are  Nantucket,  Barnstable  and  Hamp- 
den. The  lowest  marriage  rate  is  in  Norfolk  County.  The  mar- 
riage rate  for  the  State  is  1-030.  One  marriage  took  place  for 
every  97  living,  or  one  person  was  married  for  every  48*54  living. 

The  following  tables  show  the  social  cofldition  of  those  who 
married  in  1865,  so  far  as  they  were  stated : — 
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Ages  at  Marriage  of  12,987  Men  and  of  12,954  Women. 


SEX. 

* 

1 

1^ 

8 

Si 

ft 

< 
3 

a 

9 

8 

9 

S 

8 

s 

8 

8 

^ 

S 

? 

Men,  . 

203 

4,698 

4,174 

1,675 

896 

497 

390 

221 

140 

92 

63 

38 

11 

Women, 

2,4dS 

6,718 

2,641 

981 

627 

266 

166 

76 

64 

26 

13 

3 

*  - 

Ages  at  Marriage  of  10,559  Bachelobs  and  o/ 11,186  Maids. 

» 

Bachelors,  . 

203 

4,621 

8^861 

1,283 

429 

160 

69 

23 

4 

4 

2 

- 

- 

Maids, 

2,400 

6,480 

2,236 

619 

228 

88 

• 

64 

17 

6 

2 

1 

- 

- 

• 

Ages  at  Marriage  of  2,870  Widowers  and  of  1,709  Widows. 

Widowers,  . 

- 

69 

294 

383 

462 

332 

321 

• 

195 

136 

88 

61 

38 

11 

Widows,      . 

17 

213 

388 

367 

302 

177 

111 

68 

48 

24 

11 

3 

- 

The  average  age  of  men  marrying  in  1865  was  29-6.  The 
average  age  of  women  marrying  in  1865  was  25.  The  average 
age  at  first  marriage  was,  with  men,  26*4  ;  with  women,  22*8. 

Of  10,588  bachelors  who  forsook  a  single  life,  9,798,  or  92-56 
per  cent,  married  maids,  and  788,  or  7*44  per  cent.,  married 
widows.  Of  2,384  widovKrs  re-marrying,  1,444  preferred  maids 
and  940  widows. 

Of  1,728  widows,  788  married  bachelors,  and  940  married 
widowers. 

Of  the  widows  re-marrying,  35*76  per  cent,  were  under  thirty 
years  of  age. 

The  average  age  of  widows  marrying  bachelors  was  30  years ; 
of  widows  marrying  widowers,  89  years. 

The  average  age  of  widowers  marrying  maids  was  39  years ;  of 
widowers  marrying  widows,  47  years. 
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Social  or  Conjugal  OondUion  of  Persons  married  in  Massachusetts 

in  186.5. 


HALES. 

rSMALEB. 

t 

Kamb«r  of  tbo  Ibrrlaco. 

Whole 
Vamber. 

Fint 
Harriage. 

Seeoibd 
Marriage. 

Thlid 
Marriage. 

Fourth 
Marr^e. 

Unknown. 

AggregatO)     •        •        • 

13,051 

11,242 

•  1,658 

68 

2 

81 

Ist  Marriage,     • 

10,685 

0,798 

772 

15 

- 

^v 

2d  Marriage, 

2,136 

1,829 

764 

41 

2 

- 

8d  Marriage, 

230 

110 

109 

11 

- 

- 

4th  Marriage,     . 

18 

5 

12 

1 

- 

- 

6th  Marriage,     . 

1 

« 

1 

-. 

- 

- 

Unknown,  • 

81 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81 

From  this  it  appears  that  fifteen  women  married  bachelors  for 
their  third  husbands;  that  two  women  married  for  the  fourth 
time,  in  both  instances  widowers  of  one  previous  marriage ;  that 
one  man  married  for  the  fifth  time,  and  eighteen  for  the  fourth 
time  ;  and  that  five  of  the  latter  class  prevailed  upon  maids  to 
share  their  fortunes. 

The  social  condition  of  parties  married  during  the  past  three 
years  is  shown  by  percentages,  thus*: — 


FIrtt 
Marriage. 


Seoond 
Marriage. 


Third 
Marriage. 


Fourth 
Marriage. 


ruth 

Marriage. 


Hot  eUted. 


81-89 
88*05 

16-06 
10*80 

1-21 
-88 

•12 
-04 

.a 

81-78 
87*26 

16-71 
11*50 

1-78 
•60 

•12 
•05 

•03 

8140 
86-14 

16-87 
12-70 

1*76 
62 

•14 

^02 

•  -01 

•78 
•78 

59 
•59 

•62 
•62 


The  increased  percentage  of  women  marrying  a  second  time  is 
a  noticeable  feature  of  the  above  table.  It  seems  probable  that 
this  is  due  to  the  existence  of  an  unusual  number  of  young 
widows,  caused  by  loss  of  life  in  the  public  service  during  four 
years  of  war. 
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$.— 

-1865. 

1 

AQES  or  rw.UAi.wL 

or  HUBS. 

a 

11 

IS 

" 

n 

U 

It 

SI 

n 

ti 

a 

a 

ti 

» 

« 

1«uK 
17, 
18, 
1», 

i?: 
1 

25, 

1?: 

! 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

81 

2 
1 
B 
7 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 

8 

I 

124 
4 

1 
8 
11 
24 
18 
10 
22 
11 
6 
1 
8 
2 
2 

a 

1 

2 

1 
1 

860 

0 

10 
20 
28 
S5 
48 
49 
20 
86 

57 
1 
IS 
S5 
16 

S2 

0 
S2 
21 

20 
1 
4 

15 

11 

8 
8 

12 
1 

2 

2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

i 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  tbat  there  irere  married  in 
1865, 14  males  of  tlie  age  of  17,  50  males  aged  18,  and  134  of  the 
age  of  19  ;  and  that  of  the  females  one  was  aged  18,  another  14, 
81  were  of  the  age  of  15, 124  aged  16,  and  350  aged  IT. 

There  occurred  the  fottrih  marriage  of  18,  and  the  thv-d  mai- 
riage  of  230  males.  Of  females,  only  2  vere  married  the  fourth 
and  68  the  third  time,  irhile  2,186  males  and  1,658  females  were 
married  the  aeamd  time.  Only  oaefJtA  marriage  is  reported — 
that  of  a  widower  of  58  to  a  widow  of  50. 

The  inoBt  remarkable  marriages  of  the  year  seem  to  have  been, 
one  of  a  male  of  IT  years  to  a  female  of  13,  and  another  of  a 
bachelor  of  85  to  a  maiden  of  65.  There  occurred  also  the  first 
marriage  of  a  male  of  19  to  a  .widow  of  22,  and  the  marriage  of  a 
widower  of  26  to  a  widow  of  the  same  age. 
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The  relative  strength  of  the  American  and  foreign  element  is 
not,  as  we  conceive^  distinctly  shown  in  this  table,  as  the  paren- 
tage of  the  parties  married  is  not  given.  It  is  certainly  a  ques- 
tion admitting  of  much  difference  of  opinion  how  long  time  is 
required  to  Americanize  the  foreigners  and  their  children  who 
settle  among  us ;  but  if  race  and  religion  be  made  the  point  of 
division,  it  is  certain  that  very  many  Roman  Catholics  whose 
parents  were  Irish  are  here  classed  as  Americans,  and  fully 
identified  with  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans.  It  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  distinguish  these  several  classes,  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  infertoces  founded  upon  such  classification  as 
we  are  compelled  to  make  must  be  drawn  with  caution. 

• 

Marriages  according  to  Nativity. — Percentages. 


TEABS. 

AmtileMi. 

Am.  Groom 
And  For.  Bride. 

For.  Oroom 
«nd  Am.  Bride. 

IKotfUtod. 

1862, 

.       •       .       . 

62S8 

26*56 

4-54 

4-08 

2-44 

1868, 

.... 

61-34 

27-85 

4-44 

5-14 

1-23 

i864, 

• 

•       .       .       • 

60-53 

28-32 

4-52 

6*08 

•55 

1865, 

ii                 .                 .                 • 

59-58 

29-29 

4-49 

616 

•48 

In  the  above  table  a  steady  increase  in  the  foreign  and  diminu- 
tion in  the  native  marriages  during  four  years  is  to  be  remarked. 
The  mixed  marriages,  if  we  include  the  class  not  stated  among 
them,  remain  essentially  unchanged.  The  proportion  of  marriages 
between  foreign  grooms  and  American  brides,  has,  however, 
notably  increased.  The  following  table  will  show  where  such 
marriages  chiefly  occur : — 

Mixssd  Marriages.       • 


TBABS. 


Butrouc 


Am.  Groom 
and  For.  Bride. 


For.  Oroom 
•ndAm.Bi1de. 


1863, 
1864, 
1865, 


207 
235 
218 


203 
264 
239 


OmsB  CovHTiia. 


Am.  Oroom 
end  For.  Bride. 


For.  Groom 
end  Am.  Bride. 
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It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  in  Boston  the  numbers  of 
the  two  classes  of  mixed  marriages  are  nearly  equal,  while  in  the 
rest  of  the  State  the  success  of  foreign  grooms,  in  winning  Amer- 
ican brides  is  very  much  greater.  In  Berkshire  we  find  forty-three 
of  this  class  of  marriages,  with  only  fifteen  instances  of  an  Amer- 
ican groom  and  foreign  bride.  The  domestication  of  foreign  agri- 
cultural laborers  in  the  homes  of  American  farmers  may  be  a 
cause  of  this. 

« 

NATiYTrY  of  Pebsons  Married  during  Seren  Years.    Numbers. 


10S». 

18«0. 

IMl. 

• 

10««. 

1S«4. 

IMft. 

Wiiole  number  of 
Marriages,. 

11,476 

12,404 

10,972 

• 

11,014 

10,873 

12,513 

13,051 

AmericaD,     .        • 

6,576 

1 

7,144 

6,380 

6,871 

6,670 

7,574 

7,776 

Foreign, 

9,650 

8,918 

3,439 

2,926 

8,028 

3,544 

3,828 

One  party  foreign, 

951 

1,076 

1,036 

950 

1,042 

1,382 

1,890 

Not  stated,    . 

299 

267 

167 

267 

133 

163 

62 

Percentages  of  those  stated. 


W  hole  number,     . 

100-00 

10000 

10000 

10000 

10000 

100-00 

100*00 

American,     .        • 

58*88 

58*86 

58.58 

68*93 

6210 

60*53 

59-87 

Foreign,        .        • 

32*66 

82*28 

81-83 

27*23 

28-20 

28-82 

29*43 

One  party  foreign. 

8-51 

8-86 

9*59 

8*84 

970 

10-60 

10-70 
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DEATHS. 

The  registered  number  of  deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  1865, 
together  with  the  numbers  and  average  for  the  preceding  five 
jears,  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


Deaths  registered  in  Massachusetts.    Numbers. 

199S. 

19«*-«4. 

19«4. 

19«8. 

196S. 

1961. 

1990. 

Deaths, 
Stillborn,  . 

26,152 
859 

25,144 
072 

28,728 
008 

27,751 
008 

22,002 
074 

24,085 
1,017 

28,068 
1,062 

The  number  it  will  be  seen  is  2^71  less  than  last  year,  and 
1,599  less  than  the  year  before,  although  greater  than  the  average 
for  five  years,  by  1,008.  In  these  figures  the  stillborn  are 
excluded. 

The  close  of  the  war  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  diminished 
mortality  in  1865. 

The  death-rate  for  the  year,  based  on  the  census  of  1865,  is  as 
follows : 


Deaths  to  100  persons  living. 
Persons  living  to  one  death, 


2-0640 
48 


The  following  table  of  death-rates  for  the  past  five  years  is 
based  on  the  United  States  census  of  1860,  and  the  State  census 
of  1865,  with  a  proportionate  allowance  of  the  difiference  for  each 
year : — 


1995. 

1994. 

1998. 

199S. 

1891. 

Deaths  to  100  persons  living, . 
Persons  living  to  one  death,    . 

20640 

48 

2-2708 
44 

22154 
45 

1-7738 
56 

10456 
51 
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The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  comparatiye  health- 
fulness  of  different  regions  as  well  as  of  the  several  counties. 

The  divisions  are  those  proposed  by  Dr.  Josiah  Curtis  in  the 
report  for  1857,  and  have  been  continued  since  that  year.  As 
they  follow  geographical  sections  broadly  distinguished  by  nature, 
they  furnish  a  more  useful  basis  of  comparison  than  the  division 
by  counties.  They  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  Curtis :  ^^  The^^ 
division  embraces  the  metropolis,  which,  in  density  of  population 
and  other  particulars  differs  from  any  other  section  of  the  State  ; 
the  second  embraces  the  northern  portion  of  the  searcoast  section, 
which  1s  quite  thickly  settled ;  the  third  is  the  southern  sea-coast 
district,  and  is  mostiy  low  land,  compared  with  other  regions  ; 
the  fourth  is  more  elevated,  and  embraces  that  midland  region 
between  the  searCoast  district  and  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River ;  the  fifth  includes  the  valley,  or  lands  drained  by  streams 
entering  the  river  on  either  side ;  the  sixth  covers  the  hills  of 
Berkshire,  and,  as  a  whole,  comprises  the  most  elevated  region,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  farthest  from  the  sea-cOast." 


Deaths  registered  in  Divisions  and  Counties  for  1865. 

Rates. 

DIVISIONS  AND  COUNTIES 

PopolatioBinlSSSu 

DMtlMtO  100 

[MnoDillTlng. 

Pcnoni  UtIbs 

tOOIMdMth. 

Metropolitan, 

102,817 

2-861 

42 

Korth-Eastero, 

379,401 

2042 

40 

Soath-Eastern, 

812,806 

2002 

50 

Midland, 

100,782 

2-075 

40 

Valley, 

185,170 

1045 

51 

Western,      •••••• 

66,044 

1-780 

56 

Whole  SUte,        .       .        . 

1,267,050 

2064 

48 

Barnstable  Coanty,      .        •        •       • 

84,610 

1-788 

66 

Berkshire        "^            ••     .        •        • 

66,044 

1-780 

56 

BriBtol            ''            .... 

80,425 

2045 

40 

Dnkeii             '<            .... 

4,200 

1-548 

65 

Essex              ^            .... 

171,084 

2-178 

46 

Franklin         '<            .... 

81,840 

1^841 

54 

Hampden        "            .... 

64,570 

1*005 

52 

Hampshire      ''             .... 
Mid«flesex       »'            .... 

80,260 

2003 

48 

220,884 

1016 

62 

Nantucket       '«            .... 

4,748 

2-801 

36 

Norfolk           "            .... 

116,806 

1015 

52 

Plymonth        ^            .... 

68,107 

.    2-203 

46 

Suffolk            ''            .... 

208,211 

2-332 

43 

Worcester       "            .... 

162,011 

2110 

47 
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An  examination  of  tho  above  table  shows  that  while  twenty- 
four  in  a  thousand  died  in  the  citj  of  Boston,  eighteen  in  a  thou- 
sand died  in  the  western  division.  The  other  divisions  show  but 
slight  differences,  and  correspond  verj  nearly  with  the  rate  for 
the  whole  State. 

The  counties  stand  thus  in  order  of  healthfulness :  Barns^ble, 
Berkshire,  Franklin,  Hampden,  -Norfolk,  Middlesex,  Bristol, 
Hampshire,  Worcester,  Essex,  Plymouth,  and  Suffolk.  In  Dukes 
and  Nantucket  the  figures  are  so  small  as  to  be  of  no  value  in  this 
regard. 

The  death-rate  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  stands 
as  follows,  based  upon  the  population  of  1865 : — 


Barnstable,  . 
Pittsfield,  . 
Fall  River,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Taunton,  •  . 
Gloucester,  . 
Haverhill,  . 
Charlestown, 
Roxbury, 


1-22 
1-66 
215 
2-12 
215 
2-45 
1-63 
2-03 
218 


Lawrence, 2*57 

Lynn, 2-21 

Newburyport,    ....  1*74 

Salem, 2*11 

Sprin^eld, 1-60 

Lowell, 1-86 

Worcester, 2-49 

Chelsea, ,.  2-08 

Dorchester, 1*76 


Seasons. — ^It  will  be  seen  that  the  quarters  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order:  third,  fourth,  first,  second.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  the  almost  invariable  rule. 

The  months  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  mortality  thus : 
September,  August,  October,  March,  July,  April,  February,  Janu- 
ary, November,  May,  December  and  June. 

Deaths  by  Quarters.    Numbers  and  Percentages. 


DMthalnl869. 


F«re«ttUffaf. 


Deaths  registered  in  the  Quarters  ending  with — 
March,      ....:.. 

June, 

September, 

December, 


28-9 
21*8 
80*8 
24*5 
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Sex. — ^In  this  respect  the  year  shows  a  very  different  result 
from  the  three  preceding.  The  ][>roportion  of  male  to  female 
deaths  was  as  10047  to  100—13,085  males  and  18,024  females. 


In  1862,  the  proportions  were  107  males  to  100  females. 
In  1868,  «  "    109       «       100       « 

In  1864,  "  "    109       "       100 


a 


For  many  previoas  years  the  proportions  were  about  100  males 
to  101  females. 

This  is  another  evidence  that  we  are  about  returning  to  the 
same  relations  which  existed  previous  to  the  war. 


Deaths  in  Massachusetts  for  1865.    Agesj  Sexj  Rates. 


Under  1 

Under  ft 

• 

SEX. 

year. 

yean. 

»to». 

AU  other*. 

Totals. 


Kumber  of  deaths^  < 


Per  cent,  of  deaths  ^ 
of  each  lex,  •   .} 


Per  cent  for  each 
sex  of  all  deaths,'! 


Females    to    100 ) 
males,  1865,     .) 


Females    to    100 ) 
males,  1864,     .> 


4,812 

1,370. 

6,903 

4,891 

1,478 

7,165 

9,203 

2,848 

14,058 

86-78 

10-47 

52*75 

83-71 

11*35 

54-94 

18-42 

524 

26-43 

16-81 

5-66 

27-44 

85*23 

10  90 

53-87 

91-2 

* 

107-9 

103-6 

88-7 

788 

96-3 

13,085 
18,024 
26,100 

100- 
100- 

50K)9 
49-91 
100- 

90-5 


91.7 
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Dbaths  ill  Massachusetts,  1856-65. 

Ages, 

Sexj  Bates. 

« 

BEX. 

Under  1 
year. 

UndOTt 

SOtolO. 

▲nottMn. 

Totals. 

Namber  of  deaths, 


Per  cent  of  deaUu  ( 
of  each  sex,       .( 


Per  cent  for  each 
sex  of  all  deaths,  1 


Fern's  to  100  males,  I 


Males,  . 

24,427 

46,595 

12,078 

60,686 

Females, 

20,088 

40,818 

18,234 

62,904 

Totals,  . 

44,515 

86,908 

25,812 

123,590 

Males,  . 

2046 

89-04 

10-12 

50-84 

Females, 

17-25 

84-62 

11-36 

54-02 

Males,  . 

10-86 

19-76 

618 

25-74 

Females, 

852 

17-09 

5-61 

26-67 

Totals,  . 

18-88 

86.85 

10-74 

52-41 

Males,  . 

100- 

100- 

100- 

100- 

Females, 

82-2 

• 

86-5 

109-5 

103*6 

119,359 
116,451 
235,810 

100- 
100- 

60*63 
49-87 
100- 

100- 
97-5 


An  examination  of  the  two  preceding  tables  shows, 

1st.  That  the  proportion  of  male  death  has  greatly  diminished 
in  1865)  thus  restoring  the  normal  relation  of  the  sexes  which  in 
the  mortality  reports  of  several  previous  years  had  been  changed 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

2d.  That  between  20  and  30  years  of  age  the  proportion  of 
male  to  female  deaths  was,  in  1864,  as  100  to  78-8,  and  in  186:5, 
as  100  to  107-9. 

8d.  That  of  all  other,  deaths  above  five  years  of  age  the  propor- 
tion of  male  to  female  deaths  in  1864  was,  as  100  to  96-3,  and  in 
1865,  as  100  to  103-6. 

4th;  That  in  both  the*  ten  years  table  and  the  one  year  table, 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  occur  under 
one  year  of  age,  and  about  thirty-six  per  cent,  under  five  years  of 
age,  and  that  under  five  years  of  age  male  deaths  preponderate 
from  3-07  to  4-42  per  cent. 

To  make  more  evident  the  change  which  has  occurred  in  the 
last  year  in  the  mortality  among  men  whose  ages  fitted  them  to 
serve  their  country  by  land  and  sea,  the  following  table  is  given  : — 
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MoBTAUTT  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50,  in  1864  and  1865. 


NnnilMn. 

Pworatigs  of  6Msli  8cs« 

Peroatag*  to  all  DmUul 

Y  £  A  B  S. 

MalM. 

Ftmalei. 

MalM. 

FtnMteL 

IfalM. 

FemalM. 

186i,     .          .          . 

1866,    •        •        • 

4,889 
8,869 

4,090 
8,970 

.  54-2 
49-4 

45*8 
60-6 

16*9 

14-8 

14-8 
15-2 

It  is  here  seen,  that  during  the  past  year,  while  the  male  deaths 
diminished  970,  the  female  deaths  diminished  only  120 ;  that  the 
proportions  of  the  sexes  are  reversed,  there  being,  in  1864,  8-4 
per  cent,  more  male  than  female  deaths ;  and,  in  1865, 1*2  per 
cent*  more  female  than  male  deaths ;  also  that  the  percentage  to 
all  deaths  has  increased  *9  of  one  per  cent,  among  females,  and 
diminished  2*1  per  cent,  among  males. 

All  this  corresponds  with  the  return  of  peace.  The  unusual 
loss  of  life  among  able-bodied  males,  which  the  last  few  years  of 
war  has  brought  upon  us,  is  at  an  end* 

The  average  age  of  all  who  died  during  the  year  was  28-68  years. 

The  average  age  of  all  who  died  over  twenty  years  of  age,  was  51*6* 

The  following  list  includes  all  who  died  in  Massachusetts  in 
1^5,  aged  over  one  hundred  years. 


Ag'ed  over  one  hundred  years — died  in  1865. 

Date 

KAIIB. 

Age. 

• 

Place  of  I>«mfh. 

BirthplMe. 

Whether  pre- 

TkNifliy  merried 

or  eliigle. 

Feb.  21, 

25, 

Mar.  15, 

21, 

25, 

Apr.    1, 

18, 
May  12, 
Ang.    9, 
Sept  24, 
^      25, 
Oct.  20, 
Dec  8, 

Rosanna  Miller, . 
John  Phillips,     . 
Palaick  Ward,.  . 
Martha  Brown,  . 
Betsey  Taylor,  . 
MaryO'Hara,    . 
Rath  Bowen, 
Hannah  Lesnre, . 
Tamazin  Long,  • 
Abigail  Belcher, 
Patnck  Qairk,    . 
Marj  Darling,    . 
Cat* rine  Tiemey, 

100 
104 
102 
101 
100 
102 
100 
101 
102 
101 
107 
102 
100 

Boston, 
Stnrbridge, . 
Dorchester, . 
Ipswich, 
Burlington, . 
Waltham,    . 
Fall  Biver, . 
Whateley,  # 
Dennis, 
Canton, 
Worcester,  . 
Medway,     • 
Lowell, 

Somerset,  B.L, 
Stnrbridge,     . 
Ireland,  • 
Ipswich,  •        • 
Bnrlinffton,     . 
Ireland,  . 
Westport, 
Uxbndffe, 
Harwich, 
Dedham, 
Ireland,  . 
W  rentham,     . 
Ireland,  . 

Married. 

Married. 

Married. 

Single. 

Manried. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married* 

Married.* 

Married. 

Married. 

Married* 

Married. 

The  number  is  onusoally  large.    In  18^  there  were  6 ;  in 
1868,  9 ;  in  1862, 12 ;  and  in  1861,  2. 
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NAUVirr  of  Penoos  deceased  during  twdve  yean,  1854--6S. 


lSft4-9. 

!•••. 

1S«1. 

x%mn. 

18«S. 

19«4. 

!••<. 

Whole  nmnber, 

20,996 

23,068 

24,086 

22,974 

27,761 

28,723 

26,152 

American, 

16,880 

19,404 

20,039 

19490 

23,265 

24,031 

21,528 

roreij^y  *        *        V 

8,246 

3,881 

3,544 

3,246 

8,96i 

4,207 

4;292 

Not  stated. 

870 

283 

602 

538 

522 

485 

332 

Pereeniages  oftka$€ 
stated. 

American, 

88-88 

8516 

84-97 

85-53 

85-45 

85-10 

83-38 

Foreign,  •        •        . 

• 

1612 

14-84 

15-03 

14-47 

14-55 

14-90 

16-62 

The  only  comment  which  it  seems  necessary  to  make  upon  the 
preceding  tables  is  one  of  caution  with  regard  to  their  interprets* 
tion.  They^  represent  the  deaths  of  tliose  who  were  bom  ugon 
American  or  foreign  soil.  They  do  not  distinguish,  as  might.be 
supposed  from  a  superficial  examination,  the  deaths  among  those 
of  native  and  foreign  origin,  and  can  form  no  groundwork  for 
argument  upon  the  question  of  the  relative  increase  of  either 
class ;  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the  parentage  of  those  who . 
died  is  not  expressed.  For  iustltnco,  an  Irish,  or  German,  or  any 
foreign  couple  of  immigrants  have  a  child  born  to-ttiem  a  week 
after  landing  in  Massachusetts.  In  another  week  Che  child  dies, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  born  on  American  soil  it  is  reckoned 
an  American  death. 

The  original  returns  from  the  towns  contain,  during  the  last 
few  years,  the  information  necessary  to  make  the  tables  above 
referred  to  most  useful  and  instructive,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  the/ have  not  been  analyzed  and  made  available.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  future  years  the  Begistration  Reports  will  show  the  paren- 
tage in  connection  with  all  deaths  as  well  as  births.  We  can  then 
clearly  see  the  relative  increase  of  the  native  and  foreign  popu* 
latiou. 

Meanwhile,  a  certain  amount  of  definite  information  on  this 
point  may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  very  carefully 
prepared  Report  of  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths^  in  the  city  of 
Bo^n,  by  Mr.  Apollonio,  the  City  Begistrar, 

6 
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In  1865,  the  births  and  deaths  stand  thus,  the  classification  of 
the  former  being  slightlj  different  in  the  State  and  city  Beport. 


Births. 

American  parentage,     • 
Foreign,          " 
One  parent  foreign,  and 
the  other  native,    •    • 
Unknown, 


1,842 
8,280 

644 
59 

5,276 


In  1864,  they  stood  thus : — 


Births.  . 

American  parelitage,     . 
Foreign,          " 
One  parent  foreign,  and 
the  other  native,   •    • 
Unknown, 


1,262 
8,003 

684 
48 

4,992 


Deaths. 

American  parentage, 
Foreign,  " 

Unknown,  .     .     •     . 


1,245 

2,868 

428 

4,541 


Deaths. 

American  parentage. 
Foreign 
Unknown,  . 


u 


1,615 

8,340 

256 

5,111 


Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the  births  of  mixed  parentage  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  two  classes.  The  proper  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  ^^  unknown  "  is  not  so  dear,  but  we  will 
divide  them  aBo  equally,  both  the  births  and  deaths. 

The  account  will  then  stand  thus : — 


t 

BiBTHl. 

Dbatbi. 

TSABS. 

Of  Amcrtetn 
ParanUge. 

Of  roreigii 
Parentage. 

Of  Ameilcan 
Parentafa. 

Of  Foreign 
*  Parentage. 

1866, 

1864,     

Totals,  .... 

1,693 
1,625 
8,818 

3,582 
3,367 
6,940 

1,459 
1,643 
8,102 

8,082 
8,468 
6,550 

• 

That  is  to  say,  in  the  last  year  both  classes  gained,  and  in  the 
preceding  year  both  classes  lost  ground,  the  aggregates  showing 
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that,  in  the  two  years,  216  births,  or  6*5  per  cent,  of  the  American 
births,  were  a  gain  to  the  American  class,  and  899  births,  or  5*7 
per  cent,  of  the  foreign  births,  were  a  gain  to  the  foreign  class  of 
the  population.  * 

This  shows  that  ip,  Boston,  containing  more  than  one-quarter  of 
the  whole  foreign  population  of  the  State,  the  mortality  among 
the  foreign  class  is  as  ezcessire  as  their  fecundity,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  an  analysis  of  the  original  returns  from  all  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  can  be  made  for 
the  next  annual  report,  will  furnish  similar  results. 

That  the  foreign  population  is  still  gaining  upon  the  native,  in 
Msssachusetts,  is  ezceedin^y  probable.  The  procesa  has  been 
going  on  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  for  a  long  period,  and  its 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  emigration  of  natives  and  the4mmi- 
gration  of.  foreigners.  From  every  town  and'  village,  the  stream 
of  native  emigration  has  steadily  flowed  since,  the  beginning  of 
this  century;  first  to  Western  New  York,  then  to  the  North- 
western States  and  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  and,  as  new  fields  were 
opened  to  thrift  and  enterprise,  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  this 
continent,  and  to  every  part  of  the  world.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
remarkable  under  these  circumstances  that  the  native  population 
should  increase  at  all,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  but  for 
the  removal  of  natives  of  other  States,  chiefly  New  England,  to 
our  manufacturing  and  commercial  centres,  It  would  not  take 
place.  Certain  it  is,  that  before  foreigners  began  to  come  among 
us  in  large  numbers,  the  population  of  many  towns  was  stationary, . 
an4in  not  a  few  instances  retrograded.  Between  1820  and  1840, 
eighty  towns  lost  population.  In  1850,  Dr.  Jesse  Chickering 
writes  as  follows:  ^^In  159  towns,  being  more  than  half  the 
whole  number  in  the  State,  and  containing  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  population,  there  l\as  been  an  aggregate  loss  of  twenty* 
four  persons  in  the  past  ten  years,  1840  to  1850  ;  and  these  same 
towns  gained  only  5*06  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  twenty  years.'' 
All  this  shows  that  a  great  multitude  of  natives  of  Massachusetts 
have  found  new  homes  in  other  regions;  and  the  transfer  of 
population  still  goes  on. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  rate  of  mortality  in  different 
countries  are  from  an  ^^Address  on  Public  Health,"  before  an  asso- 
ciation for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  by  Dr.  Farr,  recently 
published  in  England : — 
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^^As  political  ecanomy  rests  upon  the  idea  of  value,  so  our 
science  rests  upon  the  idea  of  health,  and  it  is  as  important  to  us 
to  find  a  measure  of  health  as  it  is  to  the  economist  to  find  a 
meaftire  of  value.  That  measure  must  be  simple,  and  appticaUo 
to  ail  countries.  Now,  the  measure  that  is  in  universal  use  is  the 
rate  of  mortality ;  a  unit  of  life  loses  a  certain  fractional  pari  by 
deatli  every  moment,  and  the  amount  of  loss  in  a  uuit  of  time 
expresses  the  rate  of  mortality.  The  unit  of  time  is  always  a 
year,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  is  found  by  dividing  the  deaths  by 
the  mean  numbers  living  multiplied  into  the  time.  The  rate 
varies  from  *020  to  *040  in  Snglaad ;  tiiat  is,  in  one  place  the 
deaths  are  20,  in  another  40  to  1,000  living.  In  a  normal  com- 
munity, constituted  of  persons  of  all  ages  by  an  equal  number  of 
anntid^  births,  there  is  a  fixed  mathematical  relation  between  the 
rate  of  mortality  and  the  duration  of  life.  Thus,  if  the  average 
rate  of  mortality  in  two  cities  is  two  per  cent,  and  four  per  cent, 
then  the  mean  duration  of  die  lives  of  the  inhabitants  is  fifty 
years  in  one  city,  and  twenty-five  years  in  the  other.  Iliere* 
fore  in  saying  that  rate  of  mortality  measures,  it  is  conversely 
affirmed  that  length  of  days  measures  tlie  health  of  nations.  As 
the  (Mipnlation  fluctuates,  certain  corrections  are  necessary ;  the 
rates  of  mortality  are  determined  at  various  ages,  and  ttom  these 
the  probabilities  of  living  year  by  year  are  calculated  and  set 
forth  in  a  life  table  that  determines  the  path  every  generation 
parses  over  from  rising  to  setting.  Public  health  now  engages 
tlie  attention  of  every  civilized  State ;  so  we  can  pass  in  review 
tl)e  principal  populations  of  Europe,  and  from  the  researchei  of 
their  own  statists  learn  by  this  measure  tlieir  comparative  health. 
I  take  the  population  in  the  lowest  stage  of  health  first,  beginning 
with  Russia.  Thut  empire  is  emerging  from  barbarism.  Their 
death-rate  is  86  per  thousand.  The  death-rate  of  the  new  king^ 
dom  of  Italy,  is  30.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Italy  that  the  population 
of  the  country  is  as  unhealthy  as  that  of  the  towns.  The  death- 
rate  of  Spaui  is  now  28 ;  of  Prussia,  29 ;  of  Austria,  80 ;  of  Not^ 
way,  17 ;  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  22 ;  of  Holland,  26 ;  of 
Belgium,  22 ;  of  France,  22 ;  of  Great  Britain,  22." 
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CAUSES   OF   DEATH. 

T%e  weather  is  important  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the 
public  health. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  at  Harvard,  Amherst, 
and  Williams  CoUeiges,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  table. 


Mean  Teoipkbatdbb  of  the  air,  and  amount  of  rain*fall  for  each 

month  of  1865. 


Caxbudob. 

AJMXMmmm9 

WlUIAMtTOWV. 

Van 
T«Bp*tan. 

Bidii-ridL 

Mmui 
Te«p*tan. 

Bala-FalL 

• 

If  MB 

TMip-tan. 

x«tB-r«u. 

JABvary,         * 

18-1 

4-87 

187 

8*48 

17-8 

2-79 

Febroarj, 

25-5 

4-81 

2M 

2-8a 

22-9 

1-04 

MUBKof     •           •           • 

88-2 

4-26 

871 

5*98 

86*7 

5-29 

.April,     . 

49-4  ' 

2-88 

• 

400 

200 

48-4 

410 

Jfcri     • 

9M 

6*24 

871 

7-89 

5$-8 

M« 

Jane,      •               • 

n-4 

2-20 

69*8 

2-94 

68-6 

2*98 

July,       . 

7ia 

8-67 

69-0 

8-72 

65-9 

4-88 

Anpist,  . 

«h6 

1-76 

68-6 

1-86 

66-8 

0-64 

September,     . 

65-0 

1-00 

66-6 

0-87 

68-7 

207 

Oeftober,  • 

47^ 

6-7X 

46-0 

4-98 

48-9 

477 

Hovenber^ 

40*4 

8-68 

8M 

2*45 

87-8 

1-78 

December, 

80-5 

8-02 

289 

8-53 

29-8 

212 

Uaan    tempentnre 
lor  year, 

48*8 

- 

47-8 

- 

464 

- 

Total  Tuorm, 

•• 

48-60 

• 

^^8 

- 

87-81 

■  d 

It  appears  from  a  table  contributed  by  Bobert  Treat  Paine, 
Esq.,  to  the  Eighteenth  Registration  Beport,  1859,  that  the  aver* 
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age  fall  of  rain  and  melted  snow  in  Boston  for  thirtj-five  jears 
ending  with  1859,  was  43*29  inches. 

The  average  rain-fall  at  Greenwich,  England,  for  twelve  years, 
1848-59,  was  23-53  inches. 

The  hjgrometric  condition  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  two 
countries  is  as  follows : 

Tlie  force  of  vapor  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
which  a  column  of  mercury  is  sustained  by  the  existing  vapor. 

The  humidilp  is  given  in  hundredths  of  complete  saturation. 

For  the  American  observations,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Snell,  of  Amherst  College.  The  English  observations  are  from 
the  Beports  of  the  Registrar-General  of  England. 


7or6e  of  Vapor. 

HomMlty. 

Meanof  15  years,  1852-66,  Manachusetts,  • 

Mean  of  5  yean,  1852-60,  England,     .... 

• 

•291 
•204 

77 
83 

Although  fever  and  dysentery  prevailed  to  an  unusual  degree 
in  certain  localities,  there  was  during  the  year  a  happy  exemption 
from  marked  epidemic  influence  in  several  diseases  which  in 
many  former  years  have  been  most  destructive  to  life.  The 
result  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  class  of  zymotic  diseases  compares 
favorably  with  several  previous  years.  The  percentage  of  this 
class  is  31*20,  which  is  less  than  in  any  year  since  1862.  It  is 
still  however  2*1  per  cent,  above  the  average  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century. 

The  percentage  of  constitutional  diseases  is  24*84,  which 
although  slightly  greater  than  the  two  previous  years,  is  about  the 
usual  average.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe  that  tuber- 
cular diseases,  including  that  terrible  destroyer  of  our  race, 
consumption,  show  a  percentage  of  20*74  which  is  3.86  per  cent, 
less  than  the  average  for  twenty-four  years  and  eight  months, 
ending  with  the  present  year. 

The  percentage  of  local  diseases  is  slightly  in  excess  of  previous 
years. 

Developmental  diseases  are  in  larger  percentage  than  in  the  two 
previous  years,  but  do  not  vary  materially  from  the  average  of 
many  preceding. 
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Yiolent  deaths  show  a  marked  decrease,  attributable  to  the 
happy  close  of  the  war ;  fallmg  in  one  year  from  5*76  to  8*53  per 
cent.  Sixty-one  are  reported  ^^  killed  in  battle/'  which  is  678 
less  than  the  previous  year. 

Eighty-six  males  and  16  females  lost  their  lives  by  railroad 
accidents.  Twenty-nine  persons,  of  whom  all  but  one  were  males, 
are  reported  to  have  died  from  starvation ;  probably  nearly  all  of 
them  in  rebel  prisons.  Fifty-seven  males  and  21  females  com- 
mitted suicide.  There  were  no  judicial  executions  in  1865.  t^o 
men  are  reported  killed  by  lightning,  11  were  lost  at  sea,  9  men 
and  2  women  were  the  victims  of  murder,  2  men  died  from  exces- 
sive cold,  14  men  and  3  women  from  excessive  heat,  and  19 
persons  died  from  poison. 

Among  the  diseases  whose  numbers  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year  (all  of  them  in  the  ^class  of  zymotics,)  dysentery,  tyj^us 
fever,  and  hooping  cough  prevailed  more  than  in  previous  years, 
while  the  ravages  of  scarlatina,  croup,  diphtheria  and  measles 
were  happily  very  much  diminished.  A  comparison  of  the  mor- 
tality from  these  seven  diseases  during  the  past  two  years  will 
show  how  greatly  they  may  vary  in  successive  seasons. 


TBABS. 

• 

Dyitntofy* 

T^^hoi. 

Whoopliif. 
'Coogh. 

Croap. 

• 

Dlphtlmta. 

« 

Rwirtitini. 

1864,  .    . 

1865,  .    . 

1,186 
1,648  . 

1,844 
1,694 

285 
863 

768 
504 

1,231 
672 

820 
186 

1,503 
807 

The  mortality  from  the  ten  most  destructive  diseases  in  each  of 
the  past  five  years,  with  the  annual  average  for  the  whole  period, 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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It  will  be  observed  that  although  a  remarkable  uniibrmity^ 
appears  throughout  tl^is  record,  the  list  for  1866  is  the  only  one 
of  the  five  in  which  preciselj  the  same  diseases  appear  as  are 
given  in  the  five  years  average*  The  order  for  the  year  however 
is  strikingly  changed.  Dysentery,  which  stapds  as  number  eight 
in  the  five  years  column,  is  number  three  in  1865.  Typhus  and 
pneumonia  change  places.  Scarlatina  ranks  as  number  nine 
instead  of  number  six.    Consumption  always^  heads  the  fktal  list. 


«    • 
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The  preceding  tables,  together  with  table  IX.  on  page  xcy,  are 
full  of  interest.  We  shall  endeavor  to  draw  from  them  such 
information  concerning  the  more  prominent  diseases  as  may  be 
readily  referred  to  hereafter. 

Diphtheria. — ^This  much  dreaded  disease,  unknown  or  unrecog^ 
ui2ed  among  us  until  within  a  few  years,  and  from  which  the 
mortality  was  very  considerable  in  1863  and  1864,  seems  to  be 
abating  its  ravages.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause 
in  1865,  was  672,  being  about  half  the  average  of  the  two  preoed- 
uig  yeai's.  Gases  are  reported  at  all  ages,  but  one-half  (50*44  per 
cent.)  occurred  under  five  years,  and  more  than  three-quarters 
(77 '67  per  cent.)  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  greatest  mortality 
was  in  January  (12-20  per  cent.,)  October  (10*72  per  cent.)  and 
November  (10'27  per  cent. ;)  and  the  least  in  July  (4-61  per 
cent.)  A  continuous  decline  of  percentage  is  observed  from 
January  to  July.  Essex  County  suffered  most,  reporting  179 
deaths,  being  26*6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  from 
this  cause  for  the  State,  and  4-87  per  cent.*  of  all  specified  causes 
for  the  county.  The  other  counties  show  a  pretty  even  distribu- 
tion. Suffolk  County,  as  in  previous  years,  reports  but  a  small 
proportion  of  deaths  from  diphtheria ;  one  per  cent,  .of  all  specified 
diseases. 

Dysentery. — ^The  nK}rtality  from  this  cause  has  been  unusual, 
5*88  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This  exceeds  the  average  of  the  past 
twenty-four  years  and  eight  months  by  '76  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage to  all  specified  causes  of  death  varies  greatly  in  the 
counties.  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  each  9  per  cent. ;  Essex  and 
Bristol,  each  8  per  cent.,  are  highest.  Barnstable  (4*3,)  Middlesex 
(3-8,)  and  Suffolk  (8-2)  are  lowest. 

Eighty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  occurred 
in  July,  August,  September  and  October,  although  cases  are 
reported  in  each  montii ;  53*81  per  cent,  were  under  five  years  of 
age.  The  average  percentage  under  five  years  for  eleven  years 
past  was  60*74.  A  similar  difference  was  remarked  in  1864 ; 
52*44  per  cent,  under  five  years,  while  the  averagt  for  ten  years 
was  62*10.  The  increased  percentage  in  ||pth  years  is  found  in 
the  ages  between  five  and  twenty,  and  in  advanced  life.  No 
cause  for  this  is  apparent. 
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T^hus  has  shown  like  dyBentery  an  unusual  virulence.  One 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninetj-four  deaths  is  a  larger  number 
than  we  find  previously  recorded,  and  exceeds  by  *85  per  cent, 
the  average  percentage  of  this  disease  among  all  deaths  for  the 
past  twenty-four  years  and  eight  months.  The  numbers  are 
almost  equally  divided  between  the  sexes,  which  is  unusual,  the 
males  generally  predominating.  The  greatest  mortality  was  in 
Franklin  Gounty,  14  per  cent,  of  all  deaths ;  next  Berkshire, 
(13-4,)  Barnstable,  (9-8,)  Hampshire,  (9,)  Plymouth,  (9,) 
Hampden,  (8-6,)  Worcester,  (8-4,)  Bristol,  (7-2.)  Essex,  (6,) 
Norfolk,  (4-7,)  Middlesex,  (4-6,)  Suffolk,  (3-1.)  The  large 
cities  and  tpwntf  have  evidently  suffered  comparatively  little. 
The  low  percentage  of  Suffolk  County,  both  in  this  disease  and 
dysentery,  is  worthy  of  careful  remark. 

As  regards  ages,  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  was,  as  in  all 
previous  years,  between  20  and  80 ;  next  between  15  and  20 ; 
next  between  80  and  40.  Very  nearly  one-half  (49  per  cent.)  of 
the  whole  number  of  deaths  t)ccurred  in  the  three  months  of 
autumn.  This  shows  a  peculiar  activity  of  the  fever  poison  at 
that  season,  when  it  prevailed  epidemically,  and  to  this  influence 
is  ta  be  ascribed  the  unusual  fatality  of  the  disease  in  the  yearly 
account. 

Measles. -^-Onlj  136  fatal  cases  are  reported.  This  is  *52  per 
cent,  of  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  **43  per  cent,  less  than  the 
average  for  twenty-four  years  and  eight  mo&ths.  Fifty-seven 
cases,  or- 42  per  cent,  of  the  whole  occuired  in.Worcester  County, 
28  on  Suffolk,  and  17  in  Essex.  Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nan*, 
tucket  Counties  escaped  entirely,  while  Berkshire  and  Hampshire 
report  but  one  each. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  (87  per  cent.)  occurred  under  five 
years  of  age.  One  is  reported  between  60  and  70,  and  one 
between  70  and  80.  Forty-nine  deaths,  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
nimiber,  occurred  in  July  and  August. 

Scarlatina. — ^The  whole  number  of  deaths  was  only  807 ;  368 
males  and  489  females :  an  unusual  predominance  of  the  latter. 
The  percentage  to  all  deaths  was  3*06  per  cent.  Last  year  it  was 
5*21  per  cent.,  and  the  average  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  4*50 
per  cent.    In  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  however,  it  prevailed  exten- 
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sively.  Instead  of  five  in  1864  and  one  in  1863,  58  fatal  cases 
are  reported  in  those  counties  in  1865^  making  27  per  cent,  of 
all  deaths. 

In  this  connection  we  may  remark  that  the  mortality  record  for 
Nantucket  and  Dukes  this  year  shows  82  deaths  from  old  age 
and  25  from  consumption.  Thus  to  these  three  causes  56  per 
cent,  of  all  deaths  are  assigned.  The  distribution  of  scarlatina 
through  the  other  counties  is  not  remarkable,  except  that  Hamp- 
den reports  only  7  and  Hampshire  only  6  deaths  from  this  cause. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty-seven  (or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number)  were  under  five  years  of  age ;  222  (or  27*5  per  cent.) 
were  between  5  and  10  ;  56  (or  7  per  cent.)  between  10  and  15  ; 
28  (or  3  per  cent.)  between  15  and  20 ;  and  19  (or  2*5  per  cent.) 
at  greater  ages,  one  being  reported  over  80,  and  five  above  50. 

Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  all  cases  occurred  in  the  first  half, 
and  27  per  cent,  in  the  last  half  of  the  year ;  the  greatest  number 
(188,)  being  in  February,  and  thence  pretty  steadily  declining 
until  December: 

Erysipelas. — Under  this  head  is  included  phlebitis.  Eighty- 
seven  males  and  69  females  are  reported  to  have  died  from  these 
causes.  The  percentage  to  all  deaths  is  *59  per  cent. ;  somewhat 
less  than  the  average.  SufiTolk  Oounty  furnishes  the  largest 
share,  40,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Next  in  order  is  Middle- 
sex, 81,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Franklin  and  Barnstable 
report  but  two  each. 

Forty-two  cases  i)ccurred  under  5,  and  67  above  50  years  of 
age,  leaving  only  47  between  the  ages  of  5  and  50: 

More  than  half  the  deaths  (107,)  took  place  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year.  The  greatest  number  (25,)  was  in  March ;  the  least 
(6,)  in  September. 

Group. — ^Five  hundred  and  four  deaths  a^e  reported ;  256 
males  and  248  females.  This  disease  was  less  prevalent  than 
usual,  the  percentage  to  all  deaths  being  1*91  per  cent.,  which  is 
*45  less  than  the  average  for  twenty-four  years  and  eight  months. 
It  is  also  *52  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  the  p):evious  four 
years,  and  a  comparison  with  this  latter  period  seems  of  more 
value  since  it  is  only  recently  that  the  differential  diagnosis 
between  croup  and  diphtheria  has  been  made.    Even  now,  it  is 
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exceeding  probable  that  manf  cases  of  these  two  diseases  are 
confounded.  All  Ike  counties  report  cases,  and  in  proportionate 
numbers,  not  calling  for  special  remark. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-one  cases  (85  per  cent,  of  the  whole,) 
occurred  under  5  years  of  age ;  67  (18  per  cent,  of  the  whole,) 
between  5  and  10  years ;  two  of  the  remaining  six  cases,  one 
between  80  and  40,  and  one  over  80  years  of  age,  should  evidently 
be  classed  with  some  other  affection,  probably  diphtheria. 

As  regards  season,  it  appears  that  168  cases  occurred  in  the 
first  quarter,  88  in  the  second,  70  in  the  third,  and  178  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  year.  The  two  middle  quarters  give  158 
cases  (31  per  cent,  of  the  whole,)  and  the  two  extreme  quarters 
846  cases  (69  per  cent,  of  the  whole.) 

Cholera  IhfafUum. — ^There  were  1,154  deaths  from  this  cause  ; 
594  males,  557  females,  and  three  of  sex  not  reported.  The  per- 
centage to  all  deaths  was  4*88,  which  corresponds  very  nearly 
with  the  percentage  of  the  past  five  years,  but  exceeds  the  average 
for  twenty-four  years  and  eight  months,  by  1*21. 

Although  deaths  are  reported  in  every  month,  JL,094  (95  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,)  occurred  in  five  months,  June  io  Cictober 
inclusive.  The  greatest  number  (381,)  was  in  August.  The 
percentage  to  all  deaths  in  difierent  counties  stands  as  follows : 
Barnstable,  *8,  Berkshire,  1,  Bristol,  4-1,  Dukes  and  Nantucket, 
2*5,  Essex,  4*2)  Franklin,  4,  Hampden,  4-3,  Hampshire,  8*1, 
Middlesex,  5-4,  'Norfolk,  5*2,  Plymouth,  8*2,  Suffolk,  5*1, 
Worcester,  4*4.  A^  usual,  the  counties  containing  large  towns 
and  cities  suffered  most,  but  the  distribution  is  more  equal  than 
has  generally  been  observed  in  previous  years. 

Teething. — Under  this  very  indefinite  head,  are  classed  315 
deaths,  with  a  slight  excess  of  females  ;  68  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
took  place  in  July,  August,  September  and  October,  doubtless 
from  a  combination  with  the  disease  last  considered. 

Oomumption. — ^The  number  of  deaths  in  1865  was  4,661 ; 
2,126  males  and  2,533  females,  and  two  not  stated ;  45*63  per 
cent,  of  males  and  54*37  per  cent,  of  females,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  100  nudes  to  119  females.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from 
consumption  to  deaths  from  all  causes  was  17*69.    Large  as  this 
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seems,  it  is  still  less  by  2*90  per  cent,  than  tlie  average  for  twenly- 
four  years  and  eight  months.  It  is  *21  per  Ant.  larger  than  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years.    The  mortality  in  the 

First  quarter  was  1,281  or  26-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
Second  "        «    1,179  or  26-8        «  "         « 

Third     «        «    1,124  or  244        "  "  « 

Fourth  *^       "    1,125  or  24-1        « 


U  ii 


The  order  of  fatality  by  months  stands  thus :  March,  458,  May, 
438,  February,  411,  October,  410,  August,  408,  April,  899.  The 
least  fatal  month  was  July,  882.  Tlie  general  uniformity  with 
which  this  disease  carries  ofif  its  victims  in  all  the  months,  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  we  have  already  reviewed. 

Divided  by  seasons,  the  deaths  were,  in 

Spring,     1,108  or  28-8  per  cent. 
Summer,  1,290  or  27-7       « 
Autumn,  1,082  or  28-2       " 
Winter,     1,179  or  25-8       « 

« 

The  order  of  fatality  stands  summer,  winter,  spring,  autumn ; 
which  is  unusual,  spring  generally  heading  the  list. 

As  regards  age,  we  find  that  6-56  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
were  under  five  years.  Doubtless  most  of  these  would  have  been 
more  properly  placed  under  some  other  head.  From  5  to  15 
years,  only  8*58  per  cent,  are  reported.  From  this  point  there  is 
a  rapid  increase ;  8*54  per  cent,  in  the  half  decade  from  15  to  20. 
The  greatest  mortality  is  between  20  and  80,  amounting  to  26-35 
per  cent.  After  80,  a  pretty  regular  decrease  of  percent!^ 
follows  through  all  the  ages. 

The  counties  stand  a^  follows  in  the  percentage  of  deaths  from 
consumption  to  deaths  from  all  specified  causes : — 
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Deaths  from  Consumption  in  tlie  Counties.    1865.    Percentages. 


GOUHTIES. 


PopalatlOD, 


P«ro«iitage  fo 
Deaths  fh>m 
all  Speoifled 
Caoaef. 


Penona  Ut- 
tog  to  ont 
Death* 


Barnstable, 

Berkshire, 

Bristol, 

Dokes  and  Nantucket,     •        .      ' . 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Hampden, 

Hampsbire, 

Middlesex, 

Norfolk, 

PlTmouth, 

Suffolk, 

Worcester,      .       .        •       . 

■ 


34,610 

56,944 

89,425 

8,948 

171,034 

31,840 

64,570 

39,269 

220,884 

116,306 

63,107 

208,211 

162,911 


22-31 
17-03 
1802 
12-75 
19-36 
17-54 
18-83 
17-29 
18-82 
17-64 
17-13 
16-27 
16-09 


249 

337 

273-3 

358 

240 

3134 

284-4 

282-5 

275 

295-2 

269-7 

248 

294-6 


The  following  table  is  intended  to  show  the  influence  of  sea- 
board and  inland  residence  upon  the  percentage  of  deaths  from 
consumption  during  the  past  ten  years : — 


Deaths  from  Consumption  by  Counties  and  Regions,  1856-65. 

Numbers  and  Percentages. 


COTJNTIES. 


I 


a  •- 

I 


& 

i 


I 


a 


I 

3 


&s4 


Inland. 
Berksbire, . 
Franklin,  . 
Hampden, . 
Hampsbire, 
Middlesex,         .       • 
Norfolk,     •        .    V  . 
Worcester, 

Totals, 

Seaboard. 
Barnstable, 
Bristol, 

Dukes  and  Nantacket, 
Essex, 
Plymouth, . 
Suffolk,      . 

Totals, 


1,511 
1,062 
2,092 
1,341 
7,775 
3,499 
5,714 

22,994 

1,299 
3,671 
333 
6,719 
2,798 
8,199 

23,019 


8,972 
5,650 
11,653 
7,174 
39,284 
18,878 
30,006 

121,617 

5,973 
17,639 

1,868 
31,409 
12,943 
45,070 

114,902 


16-84 
18-78 
17-95 
18-69 
19-80 
18-53 
1904 

18-91 


21-74 
20-81 
17-82 
21-39 
21-62 
18-19 

2003 
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Grouping  together  the  inland  and  seaboard  counties  in  the 
same  way  we  have  as  the  result  in  1865 : — 


COUVTIES. 


PopnUCioa,  Uttk 


DeatliifttHnCon- 
•aoptioii,  186ft. 


Penom  Ut* 
log  to  0D« 
DMth,  166ft. 


Inland, 
8«aboard, 


691,724 
675,885 


2^84 
2,277 


290 
258 


To  determine  the  number  living  to  one  death  in  each  year  of 
the  ten  years,  1856-65,  we  have  taken  the  population  of  1860 
as  a  basis.    The  average  is  as  follows : — 


Inland  counties, 
Seaboard  counties, 


290  persons. 
245  pei*sons. 


Tliis  shows  that  118  persons  die  from  consumption  in  the 
seaboard  counties  to  every  100  in  the  inland. counties. 

The  Geographical  JHstribvtion  of  Consumption  has  in  previous 
years  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  in  these  reports. 
In  1854,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch  addressed  inquiries  to  the 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  every  town  of 
the  State,  asking  replies  to  a  series  of  questions  of  a  broad  and 
general  character,  ad  to  the  prevalence  of  consumption  in  their 
vicinity,  the  influence  of  soil,  of  the  weather,  of  exposure  to  the 
various  winds,  of  elevation  above  the  sea,  of  proximity  to  the  sea, 
of  occupation  of  the  people,  Ac,  &c.  The  result  of  these  inquiries 
was  reported  to  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  in  a  very 
original  and  instructive  communication  in  wl^ch  the  author 
presented  evidence  for  his  belief  that  moilsture,  Ind  particularly 
soil  moisture^  was  prominent  among  the  causes  of  consumption  in 
many  localities,  and  that  removal  from  such  places  to  dry  and 
elevated  ground  was  a  remedial  and  preventive  measure  of  the 
highest  importance. 

Subsequently,  the  late  Dr.  A.  A.  Gould,  published  in  the  State 
Registration  Reports  for  1861  and  1862,  an  analysis  of  the  United 
States  census  for  1850  and  1860,  showing  very  clearly  the  greater 
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prevalence  of  consumption  in  the  Northern  than  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  a  regular  series  of  declining  percentages,  correspond- 
ing with  the  degrees  of  latitude,  from.  New  England  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  The  subject  is  one  which  may  well  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  if  by  continued  investir 
gation  in  these'  reports,  additional  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
causes  of  this  terrible  destroyer  of  life,  and  means  suggested  by 
which  it  may  be  in  any  degree  averted,  time  and  labor  will  be 
well  spent. 

The  last  table,  showing  the  greater  prevalence  of  consumption 
in  the  seaboard  than  in  the  interior  counties,  is  striking  in  its 
result,  and  yet  inconclusive.  If  the  inland  counties  were  all 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  Atlantic  counties  all  immediately 
exposed  to  its  influence,  it  would  prove  much ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  division  is  as  good  a  one  as  could  be  made  by  countiesy 
yet  it  is  obvious  that  large  portions  of  Bristol,  Essex  and  Plymouth 
are  not  under  sea  influences,  while  populous  portions  of  Norfolk 
and  Middlesex  really  are.  Moreover,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
from  Dr.  Bowditch's  investigations  that  certain  localities  of  very 
limited  extent  supply  a  morbific  influence,  whatever  it  may  be, 
which  determines  disease  and  death.  It  therefore  seemed  neces- 
sary to  make  smaller  divisions  of  territory  the  subject  of  statistical 
comparison ;  the  smaller  the  better,  provided  the  period  included 
was  sufficient  to  furnish  significant  numbers.  With  this  view  we 
have  prepared  the  following,  table  exhibiting  the  mortality  from 
consumption  in  each  town  of  the  State  for  ten  years,  1856^-65, 
taking  the  census  of  1860  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  percen- 
tages, and  for  the  number  living  annually  to  one  death  by  that 
disease.  In  presenting  this  table  it  seems  proper  to  make  certain 
statements,  that  all  who  refer  to  it  may  form  their  own  estimate 
of  its  value,  and  of  the  possible  errors  it  may  include. 

1st.  It  does  not  correspond  with  the  official  reports  of  deaths 
by  consumption  in  the  several  years.  The  official  report  is  46,013 
persons ;  our  tabulation,  including  the  State  Almshouses, 
45,561  persons;  making  a  diierence  of  452,  or  about  one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  This  discrepancy  we  can  only  explain  by  the 
general  statement  that  t]^  results  are  drawn  from  a  careful 
examination  of  about  seven  thousand  pages  of  original  manuscript 
returns  from  the  clerks  of  towns.  These  returns  are  not  always 
clearly  written,  the  nomenclature  of  disease  is  imperfectly  under- 
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stood  Iby  the  writers,  and  deaths  are  often  credited  to  two  distinct 
affections.  For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  any 
two  pecsons  tabulating  these  records  could  arrive  at  precisely  the 
same  result.  Our  own  examination  shows  a  number  slightly  less 
than  the  official  report  in  every  year,  and  in  almost  every  county 
for  every  year. 

2d.  Allowance  may  be  made  for  incorrect  diagnosis  on  the  part 
of  physicians.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  many  deaths  of 
children  reported  from  consumption  would  have  been  more 
properly  placed  under  some  other  heading.  It  is  also  probable 
that  a  certain  number  of  cases  reported  as  "  disease  of  lungs/' 
should  have  been  called  consumption.  ^^ Disease  of  lungs"  is 
intended  only  to  comprise  such  diseases  of  those  organs  as  are  not 
otherwise  mentioned  in  the  very  full  statistical  nosology  furnished 
to  the  towns.  As,  however,  the  whole  number  reported  under 
iliis  head  in  ten  years  was  only  498,  the  error  from  this  latter 
source  cannot  be  very  great. 

8d.  The  correctness  of  the  reports  of  town  clerks  may  be 
questioned.  We  can  say  on  this  point  that,  although  often  not 
clearly  written,  they  almost  invariably  show  that  they  have  been 
drawn  up  with  much  labor  and  cai*e,  and  witli  a  conscientious 
desire  to  give  all  the  information  in  the  writers'  power.  This  is 
frequently  attested  by  explanatory  notes. 

Deaths  by  Consumption  in  each  Town,  1856-65. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

1 

i 

Deaths  fh>m  all 
caases   In  ten 

years. 

1^ 

8  -8 

Percentage      of 
Deaths  bj  Con- 
samptlon       to 
Deaths  from  all 
causes  In  ten  7TB. 

lllli 

n 
^ 

P 

Barnstable. 
Banutable, 

5,129 

494 

112 

• 

22*4 

458 

42 

Brewiter,   . 

1,489 

216 

89 

18- 

382 

76 

Chatham,   . 

2,710 

480 

186 

28-8 

199 

.  828 

Dennis, 

3,662 

58% 

122 

20-7 

800 

183 

Eastham,    . 

779 

187 

81 

22-6 

251 

269 

Fahnoutb,  . 

2,456 

406 

^5 

25-9 

284 

293 

Harwich,    . 

8,423 

648 

155 

23  9 

221 

309 

* 

*  This  eolnmn  rei»resents  the  order  In  which  the  toiraf  appear  with  respect  to  mortalitj  flrom  Coa- 
snmptloni  No.  1  being  least,  and  No.  838  greatest. 
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CmZS  ASD  T0WK8. 

• 

Popalation,  1800. 

31 

Deatha  from  Con- 
aamptlonlnten 
yeara.                1 

Pi 

«  to©  • 

i 
1^ 

Barnstable — C^. 
Orleans,     •       • 

1,678 

• 

zh 

89 

25*6 

189 

880 

Provincetown,    • 

8,206 

690 

124 

18- 

259 

252 

Sandwich,  . 

4,479 

807 

158 

19- 

298 

199 

Tmro^        •               . 

1,588 

806 

47 

15-4 

887 

116 

Wellfleet,  . 

2,322 

894 

90 

22-8 

258 

255 

Yarmoutli,  . 

2,752 

459 

78 

15-9 

877 

80 

Berkshibe. 
Adama, 

6,924 

1,216 

238 

19*1 

297 

190 

Alford, 

542 

60 

10 

16-6 

542 

22 

Becket, 

1,578 

210 

26 

12-4 

607 

17 

Cheslure,    . 

1,538 

158 

17 

10-7 

902 

6 

Clarkflbiuf;, 

420 

58 

4 

7- 

1,050 

8 

Dalton, 

1,243 

192 

85 

18-2 

855 

98 

£greinont,  •       •       • 

1,079 

148 

27 

18-8 

400 

*  65 

Fk>iida,      . 

645 

95 

16 

16-8 

403 

62 

Great  Banington, 

.      8,871 

647 

106 

16-3 

865 

87 

Han^k,    . 

816 

77 

10 

13- 

816 

7 

Hinsdale,   . 

1,511 

269 

68 

284 

240 

288 

Lanesborongli,    . 

1,808 

195 

29 

14-9 

451 

44 

x^ee,   •        •        •        • 

4,420 

805 

188 

16-5 

332 

124 

Lenox,       , 

1,711 

261 

57 

21-8 

300 

184 

Monterey,  • 

758 

136 

19 

13-9 

399 

66 

Mount  Wasbington,    . 

821 

47 

2 

4-2 

1,605 

.   1 

New  Ashford,     . 

239 

80 

4 

13-3 

597 

18 

New  Marlborough,     • 

1,782 

824 

41 

12-6 

435 

49 

Otis,  .... 

998 

165 

17 

10-3 

587 

19 

Pern,  •        •        •        • 

499 

55 

11 

20- 

454 

48 

Pittsfield,    • 

8,045 

1,472 

233 

15-8  . 

845 

108 

Bichmond, . 

914 

129 

12 

9-3 

762 

11 

Sandisfield, 

1,585 

211 

38 

18- 

417 

55 

Savoy, 

904 

137 

30 

21-9 

801 

180 

Sheffield,    . 

2,621 

515 

93 

181 

282 

221 

Stockbridge, 

2,136 

389 

57 

16-8 

374 

81 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

i 

1 

• 

1 

93 

1^^ 

ge'SfiB 

-•- 

3 

o 

n 

1* 

Berkshire— Con. 
Tyringbam, 

780 

t40 

32 

• 
22  8 

228 

302 

WashiDgton, 

948 

126 

20 

15-9 

474 

85 

West  Stockbridge,     . 

1,589 

264 

89 

14-8 

407 

59 

IViUiamstown,    . 

2,611 

427 

67 

157 

390 

72 

Windsor,.  . 

839 

69 

11 

159 

763 

10 

Bristol. 
Acusbnet,* . 

1,887 

156 

31 

198 

267 

240 

Attleboroogb, 

6,060 

1,330 

172 

12-9 

353 

101 

Berkley,     . 

825 

165 

29 

176 

284 

218 

Dartmoatb, 

3,883 

626 

125 

19-9 

306 

170 

Digbton^     . 

1,733 

262 

39 

14  9 

444 

47 

Easton, 

3,087 

560 

122 

21-8 

251 

270 

FairbaTen,t 

3,118 

568 

103 

181 

802 

177 

Fall  River, . 

14,026 

3,718 

734 

19-7 

191 

329 

FreetowD,  . 

1,621 

293 

61 

208 

250 

271 

Miiiisfield,  . 

2,114 

317 

52 

16-4 

406 

60 

New  Bedford,     . 

22,800 

4,159 

967 

23*2 

231 

•  297 

Norton, 

1,848 

293 

52 

17-7 

355 

99 

Baynbam,  . 

1,746 

318 

77 

24-2 

227 

305 

Bebobotb,  . 

1,932 

373 

75 

20-1 

257 

261 

Seekonk,    . 

2,662 

294 

69 

23-5 

387 

74 

Somerset,    . 

1,793 

352 

75 

21*3 

239 

284 

Swanzey,    . 

1,430 

188 

55 

293 

260 

251 

Taunton,    . 

15,376 

2,886 

608 

211 

253 

265 

Westport,   . 

2,767 

419 

101 

241 

274 

231 

Dukes. 
Cbilmark,   . 

654 

85 

12 

141 

545 

21 

Edgartown, 

2,118 

278 

40 

14-4 

529 

28 

Tisbary, 

1,631 

350 

50 

14-3 

326 

129 

*  six  yean  only. . 

t  Incladad  Aeuehnet  four  yaara. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

i 

1 

o 

04 

1  ^ 

Deaths  from  Con- 
samptlOB  In  ten 
yean. 

1 

Percentage      of 
Deaths  by  Con- . 
sumption       to 
Deaths  tnm  all 
eaoseslntenyrs. 

A  M*  J. 

iflil 

Order  of  Mortal- 
ity. 

Essex. 

Amesbary, . 

8,877 

658 

135 

20*5 

287 

211 

Ando^er,    . 

4,765 

904 

206. 

22-8 

231 

298 

Beyerly,     . 

6454 

1,093 

258 

232 

248 

279 

Bozford,     • 

1,020 

140 

29 

207 

852 

102 

Bradford,    . 

1,988 

271 

55 

20*3 

807 

169 

Dany^ri,    . 

5,110 

928 

196 

21-7 

261 

249 

Essex, 

1,701 

807 

57 

18  6 

299 

186 

Georgetown, 

2,076 

823 

91 

281 

228 

808 

Gloucester, .       < 

10,904 

2,643 

402 

15-2 

271 

284 

Groveland, 

1,448 

272 

47 

17-3 

808 

165 

Hamilton,  . 

780 

149 

29  • 

19*4 

272 

238 

Haverhill,  . 

9,005 

1,494 

•*    883 

25*6 

261 

250 

Ipswich, 

8,800 

546 

119 

218 

277 

S28 

Lawrence,  • 

17,689 

4,127 

815 

19-7 

216 

818 

Lynn, 

19,083 

3,586 

855 

23-9 

223 

808 

Lynnfield,  • 

866 

150 

80 

20- 

289 

206 

Manchester, 

1.698 

882 

70 

211 

243 

280 

^  Marblehead, 

7,646 

1,584 

292 

184 

262 

248 

Methaen,    . 

2,566 

890 

103 

26*4 

249 

284 

^iddleton,  . 

940 

138 

15 

10-9 

627 

15 

,  Kahant, 

880 

51 

4 

7-8 

950 

5 

Newbury,   .• 

1,444 

264 

56 

21-2 

258 

256 

Newbnryport,     , 

13,401 

2,153 

463 

21-5 

290 

202 

North  Andover, . 

2,843 

364 

78 

21-4 

300 

185 

Bockport,  • 

8,237 

659 

157 

23-8 

206 

323 

Rowley, 

1,278 

247 

41 

16*6 

812 

156 

Salem, 

22,252 

4,522 

959 

21-2 

232 

296 

Salisbury,  . 

3,310 

656 

160 

244 

207 

822 

Saugus, 

2,024 

842 

63 

18-4 

821 

138 

South  Danvers,  , 

6,549 

1,112 

222 

20- 

295 

195 

Swampscott, 

1,580 

256 

58 

20-7 

288 

208 

Topsfield,  . 

1,292 

204 

85 

17-1 

869 

85 
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i" 

3S 

1  ^ 

111 

^    IS 

lid 

liul 

fllli 

OrdM  or  Mortal- 
ity. 

Essex — Con. 
Wenham,   • 

« 

1,105 

170 

50 

34-7 

187 

331 

Wert  Newbury,  . 

2,202 

874 

104 

27-8 

212 

816 

Franklin. 
Ashfield,     • 

1,802 

226 

80 

17-2 

334 

120 

Bernardflton, 

968 

165 

82 

10-4 

302 

178 

Backland,  . 

1,702 

844 

43 

12-5 

306 

70 

Charlemont, 

1,075 

174 

38 

18-0 

326 

130 

Colrain, 

1,708 

804 

TO 

26* 

228 

804 

Conway,     .        . 

1,680 

807 

60 

10-5 

281 

224 

Deerfield,  . 

8,078 

570 

05 

164 

823 

137 

EiTing,       •        .       * 

527 

102 

17 

16-6 

310 

160 

GUI,   .... 

683 

•   108 

22 

20-4 

310 

161 

Greenfield, 

8,108 

600 

105 

17-5 

304 

175 

Hawley,     . 

671 

04 

25 

26*6 

268 

237 

Heath, 

661 

111 

14 

12-6 

472 

37 

LeTerett,    . 

064 

100 

40 

■ 

211 

241 

282 

Leyden,     • 

606 

108 

12 

111 

505 

30 

Monroe,     . 

286 

20 

2 

60 

1,180 

2 

Montague,  .              ^ 

1,508 

258 

• 

55 

21-8 

200 

203 

New  Salem, 

057 

105 

83 

160 

290 

204  t 

Northfield, . 

1,712 

800 

85 

28-3 

201 

327 

Orange, 

1,622 

806 

64 

20-0 

253 

266 

Bowe, 

610 

84 

8 

0*5 

774 

0 

Shelbume,  • 

1,448 

278 

48 

15-5 

837 

117 

Shntesbory, 

708 

148 

31 

21-6 

258 

257 

Sunderland, 

830 

168 

30 

18-4 

.  280 

225 

Warwick,  . 

032 

165 

27 

16-4 

'845 

109 

Wendell,    . 

704 

113 

10 

16-8 

871 

88 

Whately,    . 

1,057 

204 

42 

20-6 

252 

267 

Hampden. 
Agawam,    . 

1,608 

280 

52 

18-6 

826 

131 

Blandford,  • 

1,256 

203 

27 

13-3 

465 

39 

Brimfield,  • 

1,363 

273 

53 

10-4 

257 

262 
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cmxs  Ain)  TOWNS. 

i 
f 

Deaths  ftom  all 
eanses  In  ten 
years. 

1^ 

Peroentase      of 
Deaths  by  Con- 
samptlon       to 
Deaths  ftom  all 
causes  In  ten  yn. 

Average  No.  of 
persons    liying 
each  year  to  one 
Death  by  Con- 
samptlon. 

5 

1- 

Hampden — Con, 
Chester,  • . 

1,814 

142 

18 

12-7 

730 

12 

Chicopee, . . 

7,201 

1,561 

815 

20-2 

• 

230 

299 

GranTille,  • 

1,385 

260 

85 

13-5 

396 

69 

Holland,     . 

419 

82 

8 

9-8 

524 

25 

Holyoke,    . 

4,907 

747 

118 

151 

442 

48 

Longmeadow,     • 

1,876 

271 

52 

19-2 

265 

242 

Lndlow, 

1,174 

190 

•  40 

21-1 

298 

200 

Monson,*   . 

8,164 

444 

87 

19*6 

864 

89 

Montgomei7, 

371 

75 

16 

21-3 

282 

295 

Palmer, 

4,082 

464 

109 

23-5 

374 

82 

Biusell, 

605 

109 

80 

27-5 

202 

826 

Southwick,  • 

1,188 

207 

40 

19*3 

297 

191 

Springfield, 

15,199 

3,589 

565 

15-7 

269 

286 

Tolland,     . 

596 

91 

15 

16-5 

897 

68 

Wales, 

677 

115 

88 

28-7 

205 

824 

Westfield,  . 

5,055 

1,106 

199 

18- 

254 

264 

West. Springfield, 

2,105 

481 

49 

11-4 

430 

52 

Wilbraham, 

2,081 

878 

58 

14- 

393 

71 

Hampshire. 
Amherst,    .        •        • 

3,206 

568 

104 

18-5 

808 

167 

Belchertown, 

2,709 

458 

101 

224 

268 

288 

Chesterfield, 

897 

15r 

48 

27-4 

209 

817 

Comnungton, 

1,085 

166 

87 

22*8 

298 

194 

Easthampton,     • 

1,916 

877 

37 

9-8 

518 

27 

Enfield, 

1,025 

288 

49 

21- 

209 

818 

Goshen, 

489 

89 

14 

15-7 

813 

155 

Granbj, 

907 

164 

25 

15-3 

863 

90 

Greenwich, 

699 

162 

28 

17-2 

250 

272 

Hadley, 

2,105 

464 

98 

20- 

226 

807 

Hatfield,     . 

1,887 

254 

47 

18-5 

285 

217 

Hontington, 

1,216 

154 

88 

21-4 

868 

86 

^ddlefield,        .       . 

748 

96 

18 

18-7 

416 

56 

n  Almthoofs  not  Ineladed. 
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CITIBS  AND  TOW58. 

Population,  law. 

Deaths  from  all 
causes  In  ten 
yean. 

11 

*£§§ 

ffill 

Order  of  Mortal- 
ity. 

Hampshire— Con. 
Northampton,     . 

6,788 

1,430 

269 

18-8 

252 

268 

Pelham, 

748 

97 

25 

25-7 

299 

187 

Plainfield,  . 

639 

112 

17 

15-2 

370 

84 

Prescott, 

611 

79 

17 

21-5 

360 

92 

South  Hadlej, 

2,277 

893 

67 

171 

310 

115 

Southampton, 

1,130 

276 

40 

14-5 

282 

222 

Ware, 

8,597  • 

810 

168 

20-7 

214 

314 

Wetthampton,    . 

608 

124 

19 

15-2 

320 

139 

Williamsburg, 

2,095 

362 

54 

149 

388 

78 

Worthington, 

1,041 

154 

30 

195 

347 

106 

MlDDLESEl 

Acton, 

c. 

1,726 

810 

48 

15*5 

359 

93 

Aahby, 

1,091 

237 

51 

21-5 

214 

315 

Ashland,     .  ' 

1,554 

312 

48 

154 

324 

135 

Bedford,     . 

843 

158 

26 

16-5 

324 

186 

Belmont,*  . 

1,198 

111 

13 

11-7 

645 

14 

Billerica,    • 

1,776 

271 

50 

18-5 

855 

100 

Boxborongh, 

408 

70 

14 

20- 

288 

210 

Brighton,    . 

8,875 

476 

68 

14-3 

.493 

32 

Burlington, 

606 

91 

12 

13*2 

505 

31 

Cambridge, 

26,060 

6,179. 

915 

17-6 

284 

219 

Carlisle,     . 

621 

122 

17 

139 

865 

83 

Charlestown, 

25,065 

5,069 

1,066 

21» 

235 

291 

Chelmsford, 

2,291 

328 

34 

10-3 

673 

13 

Concord,    . 

2,246 

335 

72 

21-5 

312 

157 

Dracnt, 

1,881 

291 

62 

21-3 

803 

176 

Dunstable,  . 

487 

86 

17 

19-7 

286 

215 

Framingham, 

4,227 

693 

177 

25-5 

239 

285 

Groton,      • 

3,193 

608 

124 

20*4 

258 

258 

Holliston,   • 

3,339 

884 

88 

229 

879 

77 

Hopkinton, 

4,340 

529 

113 

21-3 

384 

75 

Lexington,  • 

2,329 

427 

74 

17-3 

315 

151 

• 

Seven  yetn< 

imly.    , 

# 
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CITIES  A5D  T0W58. 

1 

1 

£ 

Deaths  from  all 
causes  in  tea 
years. 

Deaths  flrom  Coa- 
samptlon  In  ten 
yean. 

Percentaae      of 
Deaths  by  Con- 
s'amptlon       to 
Deaths  fh>m  all 
eansesinteayrs. 

T*  O  O 

1 

Order  of  MorUl- 

Middlesex — Con, 
Lincoln, 

718 

104 

14 

13-4 

513 

28 

Littleton,    . 

1,063 

217 

38 

175 

280 

226 

Lowell, 

36,827 

6,961 

1,554 

22*3 

237 

289 

Maiden, 

6,865 

867 

156 

171 

398 

67 

Marlborough, 
Medford,    . 

k          «    • 

5,911 
4,842 

868 
712 

165 
172 

19- 
24*2 

857 

282 

95 
223 

Melrose,     . 

2,532 

400 

63 

15-7 

402 

63 

Natick, 

5,515 

894 

177 

19-8 

811 

159 

Newton, 

8,382 

980 

193 

19-7 

434 

50 

North  Reading,  . 
Pepperell,  . 
Beading,     . 

'   1,203 
1,895 
2,662 

166 
354 
471 

37 
86 
98 

223 
24-3 

20-8 

325 
220 
272 

134 
310 
232 

Sherborn,   • 

1,129 

136 

26 

191 

434 

51 

Shirley, 
Somenrille, 

1,468 
8,025 

251 
1,396 

86 
270 

14*3 
19*3 

408 
297 

58 
192- 

South  Reading,  . 
Stoneham,  . 

3,207 
3,206 

493 
591 

98 
109 

19-9 
18*4 

327 

294 

128 
198 

Stow,  • 

1,641 

264 

i2 

19-7 

815 

152 

Sudbury,    . 
Tewksbury,* 
Townsend,  • 
Tyngsborough,   * 
Waltham,  . 

1,691 
1,744 
2,005 
626 
6,397 

251 
157 
450 
122 
1,148 

49 
33 
71 
30 
205 

19*5 

21- 

15-8 

24-6 

17-8 

345 
528 
283 
209 
312 

110 
24 
220 
319 
158 

Watertown, 

3,270 

528 

98 

18-5 

334 

121 

Wayland,  . 
West  Cambridge 
Westford,   . 

» 

1,188 
2,681 
1,624 

180 
455 
302t 

34 
71 
47 

18-9 
15-6 
15-6 

350 
378 
345 

104 

78 

111 

Weston, 

1,243 

141 

16 

,    11-3 

777 

8 

Wilmington, 

919 

151 

32 

21-2 

287 

212 

Winchester, 

1,937 

229 

41 

17-9 

472 

38 

Woburn,    . 

6,287 

1,171 

206 

17-6 

305 

174 

*  Almihonie  not  inelndsd. 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

i 

1 

Deaths  from  all 
caoses  in   ten 
years. 

^1 

fA 

lllli 

lull 

Order  of  Mortal- 
ity. 

Nantucket. 
Nantucket, . 

6,094 

1,153 

225 

19*5 

271 

285 

Norfolk. 
Bellingham, 

1,813 

194 

53 

27-3 

248 

275 

Braintreei  . 

. 

8,468 

550 

112 

20-8 

309 

162 

Brqckline,  . 

. 

.  5,164 

709 

116 

16-8 

445 

46 

Canton, 

. 

8,242 

631 

96 

15*2 

337 

118 

Cofaasset,    • 

• 

1,953 

851 

58 

16-5 

336 

119 

Dedham,    . 

• 

6,380 

1,233 

215 

17-4 

294 

197 

Dorchester, 

• 

9,769 

1,639 

284 

17-8 

344 

113 

Dover, 

. 

679 

96 

14 

14-6 

485 

88 

Fozborough, 

. 

2,879 

401 

69 

17-2 

417 

54 

Franklin,    . 

• 

2,172 

821 

'65 

20-2 

384 

123 

Medfield,    . 

. 

1,082 

158 

84 

21-5 

818 

143 

Medway,    . 

• 

8,195 

610 

121 

19-8 

264 

245 

Milton, 

. 

2,669 

469 

84 

17-9 

818 

144 

Needham,  . 

• 

2,658 

400 

88 

22- 

802* 

179 

Quincy, 

• 

6,778 

1,129. 

287 

21- 

286 

216 

Eandolph,  . 

• 

5,760 

1,082 

312 

28*8 

181 

333 

Roxbury,    . 

• 

25,187 

5,032 

764 

15-2 

829 

126 

Sharon,      .        • 

• 

1,377 

234 

88 

16-2 

362 

91 

Stoughton, . 

• 

4,880 

842 

182 

21-6 

265 

243 

Walpole,     . 

. 

2,037 

827 

66 

26-1 

809 

168 

West  Roxbury,  . 

. 

6,310 

658 

112 

17- 

563 

20 

Weymouth, 

• 

7,742 

1,819 

283 

17-6 

832 

125 

Wrentham, 

. 

8,406 

498 

84 

17- 

405 

61 

Plymouth 

Abington,   . 

• 
>        . 

8,527 

>,307 

308 

23.6 

268 

289 

Bridge  water,* 

1        • 

.  3,761 

559 

108 

19-3 

348 

105 

Carver, 

>        • 

1,186 

205 

46 

22-4 

258 

269 

Daxbury,    . 

1        • 

2,597 

463 

82 

17-7 

317 

146 

£.  Bridge  water, . 

• 

3,207 

552 

184 

243 

239 

286 

Halifax, 

*        • 

766 

107 

82 

299 

239 

287 

*  Almshouse  not  ioeladed. 
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CITIES  AND  T0WK8. 


a 
o 

I 

o 

04 


31 
1^ 


I 


(i   S 


a 


I 


a 

s 


8    K 


o 


U 


Ml 


I 


I 

o 


O 


Plymouth —  Con, 
Hanover,    • 

Hanson, 

Hinghun,   . 

Hall,  . 

Kingston,    . 

Lakeville,  . 

Marion, 

Marshfiel^ 

Mattapoisett, 

Middleborougb, 

N.  Bridgewater, 

Pembroke,  . 

Plymouth,  . 

Pljmpton,  • 

Rochester,  . 

Scituate,     • 

Sonth  Scituate^ 

Wareham,  • 

W.  Bridgewater, 

Suffolk, 
Boston, 

Chelsea, 

North  Chelsea, 
Winthrop,  • 

Worcester. 
Ashbumham, 

Athol, 

Auburn, 

Barre, 

Berlin, 

Blackstone* 

Bolton, 

Boylston,    • 


1,565 
1,245 
4,351 

285 
1,655 
1,160 

918 
1,870 
1,483 
4,558 
6,584 
1,524 
6,272 

994 
1,232 
2,227 
1,774 
3,186 
1,846 

177,840 

13,395 

921 

544 

2,108 
2,604 

914 
2,978 
1,106 
5,458 
1,348 

929 


806 

71 

215 

55 

810 

164 

88 

6 

265 

52 

217 

45 

156 

87 

295 

56 

297 

32 

767 

110 

1,180 

249 

305 

48 

1»164 

240 

176 

19 

176 

36 

893 

74 

302 

59 

443 

89 

326 

67 

42,592 

7,767 

2,345 

434 

76 

9 

57 

17 

876 

.71 

456 

69 

112 

15 

556 

*  97 

184 

82 

899 

178 

250 

45 

132 

20 

23-2 
25-6 
202 
6-8 
19-6 
20-7 
23-7 
19- 
10-8 
14-3 
211 
15-7 
20-6 
10-8 
20-5 
18-8 
19*5 
201 
20-6 

18-2 
18-5 
11-8 
29-8 

18*9 

15-1 

134 

17-4 

17-4 

19-8 

18- 

151 


220 

226 

265 

475 

318 

258 

248 

334 

463 

414 

264 

317 

261 

523 

342 

301 

301  . 

358 

275 

229 

309 

1,023 

820 

.  297 
377 
609 
306 
346 
306 
299 
4^4 


311 
307 
244 

84 
145 
260 
276 
122 

41 

57 
246 
147 
251 

26 
114 
181 
182 

94 
280 

300 

164 

4 

140 

193 

79 

16 

171 

107 

172 

188 

40 
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CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

1 
Fopvlatlon,  1800. 

Deaths  from  all 
eaoaas   In  ton 
years. 

Deaths  fh>m  Con- 
somptlon  In  ten 
yoan. 

»  is 

vS  o  o 

oil« 
AH 

gC'SsB 

1 

Order  of  Mortal- 
ity. 

WORCKSTER—  Con. 

Brookfield, . 

2,276 

419 

88 

21- 

259 

253 

Charlton,    . 

2,047 

339 

88 

26- 

233 

294 

Clinton, 

3,859 

,765 

125 

164 

308 

168 

Dana, 

876 

162 

85 

21-6 

• 

250 

273 

Douglas,     . 
Dudley, 
Fitchburg,  . 
Gardner,    . 

2,442 
1,736 
7,805 
2,646 

831 
821 

1,531 
410 

85 

58 

255 

66 

25-7 
181 
16-6 
181 

287 
299 
806 
401 

213 

189 

173 

64 

Graflon,     . 

4,317 

700 

121 

17-3 

856 

97 

Uardwick,  . 

1,521 

263 

53 

20*2 

287 

214 

Harrard,    . 

1,507 

274 

48 

17-5 

314 

153 

Holden, 

1,945 

860 

79 

21-9 

246 

278 

Hubbardston, 

1,621 

308 

55 

17-8 

295 

196 

Lancaster,  . 

1,932 

298 

61 

204 

817 

148 

Leicester,   . 

2,748 

466 

86 

18-5 

820 

141 

Leominster, 

3,522 

535 

122 

22-8 

289 

207 

Lunenburg, 
Mendon,     . 

1,212 
1,351 

250 
213 

55 
53 

22- 
24*9 

•  220 
255 

312 
263 

Milford, 

9,132 

1,989 

389 

19-6 

235 

292 

Millbury,    . 
New  Braintree,  . 

3,296 
805 

670 
114 

158 
17 

23*6 
14*9 

208 
473 

321 
36 

Northborougb, 
Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield 

» 

1,565 
2,633 
2,760 

255 
366 
502 

48 
62 
99 

18-8 
16-9 
19-7 

326 
425 
279 

132 

53 

227 

Oakham,     . 

959 

188 

47 

25- 

204 

325 

Oxford, 

3,034 

571 

127 

322 

289 

288 

Pax  ton. 

725 

152 

80 

19-7 

242 

•  281 

Petersham, 

1,465 

220 

55 

25- 

266 

241 

Phillipston, 
Princeton,  . 

764 
1,201 

149 
224 

29 
38 

19-5 
17- 

263 
316 

247 
149 

Boyalston, . 
Rutland,     . 

1,486 
1,076 

287 
226 

71 
34 

24-7 
15- 

209 
816    • 

320 
150 

Shrewsbury, 

1,568 

386 

68 

17-6 

229 

301 
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CITIES  AND  T0WK8. 

t 

e 

Deaths  fW>m  all  i 
eauses  in  ten 
years. 

Deaths  ftt>m  Con- 
sumption  in  ten 
yean. 

S  eg 

P4 

Arerage  No.  of 
persons    living 
each  year  to  one 
Death  by  Con- 
sumption. 

Order  of  Mortal- 
ity. 

Worcestbh — Can. 

Southborough,     . 

1,854, 

282 

67 

23-8 

277 

229 

Soathhridge, 

3,576 

695 

123 

17-7 

261 

201 

Spencer,     • 

2,777 

612 

79 

15*4 

351 

103 

Sterling,     . 

1,881 

813 

37 

11-8 

508 

29 

Stnrbridge, 

2,291 

362 

73 

20-2 

314 

154 

Satton,      ^ 

2,676 

466 

84 

181 

319 

142 

Templeton, 

2,816 

466 

79 

17- 

356 

96 

Upton, 

1,986 

863 

107 

29-6 

186 

332 

Uxbridge,  .        < 

8,133 

476 

108 

22-7 

290 

206 

Warren,     . 

2,107 

349 

64 

18-3 

329 

127 

Webster,    . 

2,912 

576 

123 

21-8 

237 

290 

Westborongh,     . 

2,913 

600 

101 

20*2 

288 

209 

West  Boylston,  . 

2,509 

397 

66 

14-1 

446 

45 

West  Brookfield, 

1,548 

298 

50 

16-8 

310 

138 

Westminster, 

1,840 

618 

71 

22-3 

259 

254 

Wlnchendon, 

2,624 

409 

76 

18-6 

346 

112 

Worcester, . 

• 

24,960 

6,016 

1,011 

16-8 

247 

277 

To  the  above  list  of  towns  reporting  44,467  deaths  by  consump- 
tion add, — 

Monson  Almshonse, 106 

Tewksbnrj  Almshouse, 327 

Bridgewater  Almshouse, 660 

Northampton  Insane  A87lum,  (3  jears,) 26     ' 

Pawtucket,  before  transfer  to  Rhode  Island,       ....  82 

Gay  Head  and  Gosnold,  (1  year,) 8 

And  we  have  as  total  deaths  from  Consumption,  in  ten  years, 
according  to  the  original  records,  45,561. 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  place  before  the  eye  two 
groups  of  towns  in  the  order  which  they  should  occupy  as  having 
the  least  and  the  greatest  mortality  from  consumption.  Towns 
having  less  than  oae  thousand  inhabitants  are  not  here  recorded. 
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Least  Mortality. 

Cheshire, 

Weston,  • 

Chester,  • 

Chelmsford,    . 

Belmont, 

Becket,  . 

West  Roxbury, 

Edgartown,     . 

Tewksbury,    . 

Easthampton, . 

Sterling, 

Brighton, 

Winchester,    , 

Mattapoisett,  . 

Blandford, 

Barnstable, 

Lanesborongh, 

Brookline, 

Holyoke, 

Dighton, 

New  Marlborough, 

Newton, 

West  Springfield, 

Northbridge,  . 

Foxborough.   . 


Greatest  Mortality. 

Randolph, 

Upton, 

Wenham, 

Orleans, 

Fall  River, 

Chatham, 

Northfield, 

Rockport, 

Salisbury, 

Millbury, 

Royalston,^ 

West  Newbury, 

Ware, 

Ashby, 

Lawrence, 

HanoYer, 

Lunenburg, 

PepperoU, 

Harwich, 

Lynn, 

Hadley, 

Hanson, 

Raynham, 

Shrewsbury, 

Georgetown. 


In  the  first  list  of  twenty-five  towns  containing  67,289  inhabi- 
tants, there  were  in  ten  years  1,380  deaths  from  consumption. 
In  the  second  list  of  twenty-five  towns  containing  100,741  inhabi- 
tants, there  were  in  ten  years  4,812  deaths  from  consumption. 
In  the  first  list  one  death  occurred  annually  to  487  persons  Uving. 
In  the  second  list  one  death  occurred  annually  to  209  persons 
living. 

This  difference  it  will  be  seen  is  exceedingly  great.  The  results 
seem  equally  remarkable  when  single  towns  are  compared ;  as  for 
instance  Northbridge  and  Upton,  adjoining  towns  in  Worcester 
County,  of  nearly  equal  size  and  with  a  similar  population,  or 
Weston  and  Wenham,  not  very  distant  from  each  other,  and  both 
occupied  by  farmers.    We  have  earnestly  end^vored  to  discover 
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in  what  respects  each  of  the  above  groups  of  towns  has  common 
characteristics,  and  to  find  broad  distinctions  separating  one  group 
from  the  other.  That  we  have  failed  to  satisfy  our  own  mind  is 
perhaps  not  surprising,  since  the  solution  of  such  a  question 
requires  an  intinmte  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  facts  which  we 
do  not  possess.  That  causes  are  in  existence  for  the  results 
above  given  seems  certain,  and  we  commend  the  comparison  of 
towns  and  districts  to  observers  throughout  the  State,  confident 
that  what  is  now  obscure  will,  at  some  future  daj,  which  we  hope 
and  believe  to  be  not  distant,  be  apparent  to  every  one.  One 
thing  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  proved  bj  the  foregoing 
analysis.  Consumption  is  very  unequally  distributed  throughout 
Massachusetts.  This  conclusion  seems  unavoidable  unless  we 
reject  all  death  returns  as  valueless,  since  the  disease  in  question 
is  so  marked  and  positive  in  its  later  signs  that  it  seems  impossible 
that  it  should  be  mistaken  for  anything  else  by  observers  of 
average  intelligence. 

An  examination  of  the  reported  deaths  from  consumption  in 
Massachusetts  in  three  periods  of  five  years  shows  that  this,  disease 
is  becoming  less  destructive.  • 

MoRTAUTY  from  Consumption  in  Three  Periods  of  Five  Tears. 


ISftl-ftft. 

16ft«-««. 

iaei-«s. 

Whole  number,      .... 

Percentage  to  all  deaths, 

» 

22,091 
22*62 

28,161 
21-46 

22,852 
17-64 

If  it  should  be  objected  to  this  view  that  the  last  period  was  one 
of  war,  when  the  mortality  was  excessive,  thereby  reduciag  the 
percentage  of  any  disease,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  number  of  cases  in  these  last  five  years  is  only  761 
(a  little  more  than  three  per  cent.)  greater  than  in  the  first  fiye 
years,  and  actually  301  less  than  in  the  middle  five  years,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  population  within  these  periods. 

The  cause  of  this  diminished  mortality  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  advance  of  medical  science.  The  intimate  nature  of  the 
disease  is  better  understood.  Formerly,  a  patient  with  consump- 
tion was  regarded  as  affected  with  a  local  disease  of  an  inflamma- 
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tory  character,  and  was  kept  iu-doors,  carefully  protected  .from 
the  air,  and  imperfectly  nourished.  lu  the  light  of  the  present 
day  the  disease  is  understood  to  be  of  a  general  and  not  of  a  local 
character,  and  to  require  the  utmost  amount  of  fresh  and  open 
air,  daily  exercise  out  of  doors,  except  in  very  severe  and  stormy 
weather,  and  as  much  nourishing  and  stimulating  food  as  can 
possibly  be  digested.  By  such  means  life  is  prolonged,  and  in 
some  instances  the  disease  itself  arrested. 

The  prevention  of  consumption  in  those  disposed  to  it  by 
inheritance  or  otherwise,  is  in  a  still  greater  degree  within  our 
power.  The  free  admission  of  sunlight  to  our  dwellings,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  air  both  by  day-  and  by  night,  are  real 
protections  against  consumption ;  and  we  think  it  the  duty  of  all 
who  believe  these  to  be  established  facts,  to  proclaim  and  publish 
them  in  every  possible  way. 

In  this  connection  we  venture  to  make  another  observation, 
which  is,  that  one  of  flie  most  important  discoveries  of  modem 
times  in  its  influence  upon  human  life  and  happiness  remains  yet 
to  be  made  in  some  simple  and  easily,  adjusted  contrivance  by 
which  the  fitness,  or  the  degree  of  unfitness  for  respiration,  of  the 
air  of  buildings  of  all  sorts,  may  bo  measured.  The  temperature 
we  know,  the  degree  of  moisture  is  almost  equally  attainable,  but 
the  measure  of  purity,  of  freedom  from  the  products  of  respiration 
and  of  the  combustion  of  various  kinds  of  fuel,  and  other  noxious 
material  with  which  the  air  we  breathe  is  constantly  mixed,  these 
we  have  at  present  no  means  of  indicating  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy.  The  temporary  mental  impressions  made  upon  those 
who  feed  their  lungs  upon  unwholesome  air  are  utterly  untrust- 
worthy, but  the  results  are  often  distinctly  seen  in  subsequent 
disease,  and  especially  consumption. 

Pneumonia. — Seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  males  and  725 
females,  and  two,  sex  not  stated,  died  from  this  cause  in  1865-; 
1,493  m  all.  This  is  808  less  than  last  year,  but  differs  only  by 
three  deaths  from  the  average  number  for  five  years  past.  The 
percentage  to  all  deaths  from  specified  causes  is  greater  by  *70  per 
cent,  than  the  average  for  twenty-four  years  and  eight  months. 
The  percentages  to  all  specified  deaths  in  the  counties  stand  as 
follows : — 
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Inland. 

Berkshire, 6*2 

Franklin, 6-7* 

Hampden, 6* 

Hampshire,- T"7 

Middlesex, 5-8 

Norfolk, 6-6 

Worcester, 6*1 


Seaboard. 

Barnstable,* 4* 

Bristol, 4-3 

Dukes  and  Nantucket,    •  *05 

Essex, 5-8 

Plymouth, 4-4 

SuflFolk, 6-2 


Here  is  to  be  remarked  a  greater  preyalence  of  the  disease  in 
the  interior.  The  influence  of  the  ocean  in  equalizing  temperar 
ture  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  diminished  mortality  from  pneu- 
monia in  the  Atlantic  counties. 

As  regards  season,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  mortality  was  in 
February,  (214;)  next,  March,  (206,)  January,  (190,)  April, 
(160,)  December,  (133.)  Through  the  other  months  the  disease 
follows  the  mean  temperature;  July  and  August  reporting  49 
deaths  each.  The  season  of  melting  snow  is  most  fatal.  The  ten 
years  table  furnishes  similar  results.  • 

As  regards  age,  the  greatest  mortality  (554  cases,)  occurred 
under  five  years.  Five  hundred  and  thirty-fiye  cases  occurred 
over  fifty  years  of  age ;  leaving  only  404  cases  between  tlie  ages 
of  five  and  fifty. 

Pneumonia  attacks  all  ages,  and  the  youthful  and  robust  quito 
as  freely  as  the  old  and  the  feeble,  but  that  it  is  an  especially  fatal 
disease  at  the  extremes  of  life  is  apparent  from  the  figures  above 
quoted.  In  fact,  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases  perhaps  no 
one  can  be  found  in  which  strength  and  vigor  of  constitution  are 
of  so  great  account  in  promoting  recovery. 

Puerperal  Fever  and  Childbirth.^^Two  hundred  and  two  deaths 
from  these  causes  are  reported  in  1865.  Thirty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  children  were  born  alive.  The  ratio  of 
deaths  of  mothers  to  children  bom  alive,  is  therefore  66  to  10,000. 
In  estimating  mortality  from  the  accidents  of  childbirth,  it  is 
thought  best  to  omit  any  account  of  stillbirths,  as  the  reports 
collected  only  once  a  year  are  obviously  imperfect  in  this  regard. 
Two  intervals  of  five  years  give  the  following  result : — 

10 
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TEAB8. 

4 

CtalldTMi  bom 

Deaths  of 
MotlMn. 

D'ths  of  moth- 
en  to  ujm 
chlldranboni 

1856-60,        

1861-65, 

175,729 

158,782 

1,206 

1,084 

69 
68 

Occupations, — ^Table  XL  shows  the  occupation  of  those  aboye 
twenty  years  of  age  who  died  during  the  year.  The  facts  here 
given  will  perhaps  be  put  to  some  good  use  in  the  course  of  a 
long  series  of  years,  but  tliat  they  throw  any  clear  light  upon  the 
healthfulness  of  different  pursuits  we  do  not  perceive.  In  coun- 
tries where  from  youth  to  age  the  same  calling  is  followed  by 
almost  every  individual,  such  inquiries  will  have  much  greater 
value  than  in  Massachusetts,  where  change  of  occupation  during 
life  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Gould  we  know  the 
numbers  and  average  age  of  the  living  among  these  various  classes 
of  pei:spns,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  table  above 
referred  to. 
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WAR   STATISTICS. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  in  previous  reports  to  indicate  the 
numbers  of  men  of  Massachusetts  who  lost  their  lires  in  the  service 
of  their  country  during  the  late  war.  The  reports  from  towns 
and  cities  are  entirely  unreliable  on  this  point.  In  many  of  them 
such  deaths  have  not  been  recorded ;  in  most  of  them  very 
imperfectly.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  since  the  men  died 
far  from  their  homes. 

Li  1865,  no  deaths  by  disease  in  the  army  are  reported.  This 
fact  is  enough  to  show  that  no  information  of  value  in  this  respect 
can  be  obtained  through  the  State  registers,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  with  more  than  thirty  thousand  men  in  the  field  for  several 
months,  many  such  deaths  must  have  occurred. 

The  men  of  Massachusetts  when  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  were  merged  in  the  great  army  of  the  republic, 
and  their  subsequent  history  must  be  found  in  the  records  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  in  those  of  the  Adjutant- 
General  of  Massachusetts. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Provost-Marshal-General  contains  a 
mass  of  intere^ing  statistical  tables  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  information  concerning  the  fitness  for  military  service 
of  the  men  of  this  State  in  the.  different  congressional  districts. 
The  reports  are  for  only  a  certain  period,  previous  to  which  the 
returns  of  examining  officers  were  not  made  with  such  precision 
as  to  admit  of  this  classification. 
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Recobd  of  Examination  of  39,021  Drafted  Men  and  Recruits  in 

Massachusetts,  1863,  1864,  1865. 


i 

t 

L- 

1 
S 

i 

« 
s 

COKGRESBIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 

• 

1' 

1^ 
1^ 

o    u 

CONOBESAIONAL 
DISTRICTS. 

1' 

1  ^ 

1^ 

t  2 

1^ 

No.  1,.       . 

8,024 

1,254 

415 

No.  6, 

8,000 

1,678 

559 

2,.       .       . 

8,862 

1,582 

471 

7,        .       . 

2,703 

1,048 

388 

8,.       .       . 

7,114 

2,001 

281 

8,        .       . 

8,459 

1,116 

323 

4,.       .       . 

5,627 

1,945 

346 

9,        .        . 

8,405 

1,423 

418 

5,.       .       . 

8,755 

1,501 

400 

10,        .       . 

3,575 

1,279 

858 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  men  found  unfit 
for  military  service  in  some  of  the  principal  Eastern  and  Middle 
States : — 

Drafted  Men  found  unfit  under  all  the  Drafts  made  under  the 

Enrolment  Act. 


STATES. 


Whole  number 
examined. 


Retio  exempt 
per  I,OW. 


Maine,  . 

New  Hampflhire, 

Vermont, 

Maasachusettfl, 

New  York,   . 

New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 


28,564 

10,389 
7,268 

86,880 
115,668 

26,113 
144,724 


365 
801 
318 
892 
275 
157 
227 


The  following  letter  from  Dr.  William  J.  Dale,  Surgeon-General 
of  Massachusetts,  concerning  the  men  of  this  State  who  lost  their 
lives  in  rebel  prisons,  will  be  found  of  much  interest.  It  will  be 
seen  that,  through  his  constant  and  diligent  efforts,  the  fate  of 
large  numbers  of  these  unfortunate  men,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  forever  unknown,  has  been  definitely  ascertained. 
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Office  of  Subgeon-G^nebal,  Boston,') 

March  5, 1867.     j 

Doctor  : — ^I  have  the  honor  to  inform  joa  that  the  total  number  of  Mas- 
sachasetts  soldiers  reported  to  this  office  as  haying  died  in  rebel  prisons,  is 
twenty-one  hundred  and  thirtj-two  (2,132.)  On  the  26th  of  April,  1866, 
at  which  time  I  had  the  honor  to  address  a  communication  to  the  late 
Dr.  Augustus  A.  Grould,  which  letter  was  published  in  the  Twenty-Third 
Massachusetts  Registration  Report,  (1864,)  the  total  number  of  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  reported  to  this  office  up  to  that  date,  April  26, 1866, 
was  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  (1,878.)  Since  that  time  the 
official  evidence  of  the  death  of  two  hundred  and  fifly-four  (254)  Massa- 
chusetts soldiers  in  rebel  prisons,  has  been  received.  Making  the  total 
number  at  the  present  time,  2,132.  This  does  not  comprise  the  whole 
number  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  who  have  died  in  rebel  prisons,  and  we 
are  constantly  in  receipt  of  additional  evidence,  which,  as  soon  as  received, 
is  placed  upon  our  records*  The  most  complete  records  are  those  of 
*  Anderson ville,  Ga.,  and  Danville,  Va.  At  Andersonville,  our  eoldiers  are 
buried  in  separate  graves  and  head-boarcb  mark  each  grave.  There  are, 
however,  at  Andersonville,  four  hundred  and  fifly-oue  (451)  graves, 
marked  ^unknown,''  and  no  doubt  some  of  these  are  Massachusetts 
soldiers,  concerning  whom  there  will  never  be  any  positive  information 
except,  "  missing  in  action,"  or  ^  died  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  date  and 
place  unknown."  The  bodies  of  our  soldiers  who  died  at  Andersonville,, 
were  originally  buried  in  trenches,  varying  in  length  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifly  yards.  Each  soldier  as  soon  ^s  he  died  was  buried  in 
these  trenches,  and  upon  his  body,  was  fastened  a  ticket  with  a  number, 
his  name,  rank  and  regiment  written  upon  if.  By  means  of  these  tickets, 
the  United  States  officers  were  enabled  to  identify  the  bodies,  (with  the 
exception  of  those  marked  unknown,)  when  they  were  taken  from  the 
trenches  and  placed  in  separate  graves. 

The  numbers  run  from  1  to  12,461,  and  the  graves  are  marked  with  a 
neat  head-board,  giving  the  number,  name,  rank,  regiment,  company,  and 
date  of  death  of  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  (12,461) 
United  States  soldiers,  there  being  but  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  that 
bore  the  sad  inscription  of  ^  Unknown  United  States  soldiers." 

The  official  list  of  deaths  of  Massachusetts  soldiers  at  Danville,  Ya.,  was 
forwarded  to  this  office  by  Lieut.  Colonel  S.  A.  Holman,  Medical  Director 
of  the  6th  Army  Corps,  formerly  Surgeon  of  the  7th  Regiment,  Masrachu- 
setts  Volunteets.  This  list  was  copied  from  the  Hospital  Register  at 
Danville,  Va.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  graves  of 
those  soldiers  buried  at  Danville,  as  they  are  numbered,  the  same  as  at 
Andersonville. 
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AboQt  ten  thousand  (10,000)  United  States  soldiers  died  and  were  buried 
at  Salisbafjy  N.  C,  rebel  prison.  These  were  buried  in  trenches  and  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  their  graves.  The  United  States  military  author- 
ities have  enclosed  these  Frenches  with  a  staunch  post  and  board  fence. 
The  prison  and  hospital  Records  of  Salisbury  Prison  were  recovered  and 
are  now  on  file  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  office  of  the  Commissary- 
Gleneral  of  Prisons. 

Some  of  the  graves  of  our  soldiers  buried  at  Belle  Isle,  Va.,  were 
marked,  and  the  graves  have  been  identified.  At  the  time  of  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  city  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  by  the  rebel  forces,  the  register  of  the 
prisons  was  lost  or  carried  off  by  some  persons  unknown.  Originally, 
most  of  the  graves  in  and  around  Richmond,  Vs.,  were  marked  with  the 
man's  name.  State  and  regiment,  on  a  narrow  piece  of  board ;  but  these 
have  been  stolen  for  firewood,  or  broken  off  and  misplaced,  or  the  name 
has  become  illegible,  so  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  grave  of  any  particular  person. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  our  soldiers  buried  at  Florence,  S.  C.,^ 
I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  our  record  of  deaths  at  that  prison  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  As  far  as  \f  e  can  learn  there  are  no  records  (official) 
of  deaths  in  that  prison,  in  existence.  The  only  records  that  we  hare 
concerning  our  soldiers  who  have  died  in  that  prison,  have  been  obtained 
from  returned  prisoners,  comrades  of  those  who  have  died,  and  who  have 
reported  their  deaths  to  this  office  by  affidavit  A  large  proportion  of 
those  Massachusetts  soldiers  who  have  been  exchanged  and  paroled  from 
the  various  rebel  prisons  have  reported  to  this  office  in  person,  and  from 
them  much  valaable  information  has  been  obtained.  A  complete  list  of 
Massachusetts  soldiers  who  have  been  paroled  and  exchanged  from  rebel 
prisons,  is  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  principal  rebel  prisons  where  our 
Massachusetts  soldiers  have  died :  Andersonville,  6a.,  Richmond,  Ya., 
(Libby,  Belle  Isle,  &c.,  &c.,)  Salisbury,  N.  C,  Florence,  S.  C,  Columbia, 
S.  C.,-(officer^s  prison,)  Millen,  Ga.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Quite  a  number 
of  Massachusetts  soldiers  have  died  in  the  hospitals  at  Parole  Camp, 
Annapolis,  Md.,  from  effects  of  ill  treatment  while  in  rebel  prisons.  A 
complete  list  of  these  are  on  file  in  this  offipe. 

In  some  of  the  cases  of  deaths  at  Andersonville,  Gki.,  Salisbury,  N.  C, 
and  Danville,  Ya.,  the  diseases  of  which  the  soldiers  died  are  reported,  and 
they  are  classified  as  follows : — 

Scorbutus, 237 

Diarrhoea, 896 

Dysentery, 99 
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The  other  diseases  reported,  are  **  bronchitis,''  ^  pneamonia,''  ^  typhoid 
fever,"  "  intermittent  fever,"  "  anasarca,"  **  debility,"  and  "  marasmus." 

In  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  of  deaths  in  rebel  prisons  the  cause  of 
death  is  not  reported.  It  b  well  known  that  in  nearly  every  instance,  the 
deaths  of  our  soldiers  in  those  prison-pens,  were  caused  by  brutal  treat- 
ment, lack  of  food  and  suitable  shelter. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  J.  DALE, 

Surgeon^  General 

Dr.  Geohoe  Debbt,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Table  I.— POPULATION,  1860— BIRTHS, 

Cfeneral  Ahilraciy  2y  Chuntiu  caid  Tbtnu,  of  the  Births^  Marriageij  and 
with  the  Population^  according  to  the  United  Statee  Cemue  for  I860, — 
Pereone  Married,  and  the  Sex  and  the  aggregate  and  average  ages  of 


PopnUtlon. 

United  States 

Ccnsas, 

births. 

TBI STATI, 
AMD 

£ 

Sbx. 

PAUVTAaB. 

OOVMTISS. 

M. 

F. 

Utok. 

An. 

For. 

Am.  Fa.  For.  Pa. 

and        and 
For.  M.  Am.  If . 

U. 

lttUGiDIETn»   . 

^fiUm 

31,241 

• 

14,554 

n 

13,27$ 

i4,m 

1,115 

1,291 

437 

Babnstablb, 

85,090 

771 

415 

346 

10 

658 

71 

11 

17 

14 

Berkshire,  • 

56,120 

1,341 

664 

674 

8 

610 

607 

80 

61 

S3 

Bristol, 

93,794 

1,978 

1,030 

943 

5 

1,082 

750 

46 

70 

80 

Dukes,  . 

4,403 

87 

46 

40 

1 

76 

6 

1 

8 

1 

Essex,  . 

165,611 

3,740 

1,982 

1,749 

9 

1,971 

1,406 

156 

155 

62 

Franklin,    . 

31,434 

582 

311 

270 

1 

402 

153 

5 

13 

9 

Hampden,     • 

57,366 

1,561 

800 

755 

6 

695 

752 

87 

46 

31 

Hampshire,  . 

87,823 

828 

413 

411 

4 

402 

861 

19 

25 

21 

Middlesex,  . 

216,354 

5,380 

2,785 

2,585 

10 

2,091 

2,729 

285 

267 

58 

Nantucket,  . 

6,094 

48 

31 

17 

- 

89 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Norfolk,     . 

109,950 

2,880 

1,474 

1,399 

7 

1,165 

1,463 

108 

130 

14 

Plymouth,  . 

64,768 

1,321 

685 

635 

1 

852 

863 

29 

84 

43 

Suffolk,  .    . 

192,700 

5,735 

2,958 

2,773 

4 

1,580 

8,399 

846 

851 

59 

Worcester, 

1^,659 

8,997 

2,029  1,957 

11 

1,653 

2,068 

91 

115 

70 
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MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS,  1865. 

Deaths  registered  in  Massachusetts  during  the  year  1865— tn  connection 
distinguishing  the  Sex  and  the  Percentage  of  Children  BorOy  the  Nativity  of 
the  number  who  Died. 
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«0 
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48 
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1 

3 
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75 
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5 

6 

891 
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22 

86 
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76 

12 

11 
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88 
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51 

1 
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- 
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43 

72 

542 

36 

13 

9 

1117 

1325 

218 

239 

1016 

407 

47 

• 

81 

1 

2 


9 
2 


9 
8 
7 
1 

12 
10 


DEATHS. 


Bex. 


U. 


AOB. 


Agg*te. 


»,t52 

617 

1,019 

1,829 

65 

8,716 

577 
1,230 

822 
4,223 

133 
2,222 
1,390 
4,856 
3,453 


823 

520 

955 

87 

1,834 
258 
631 
383 

2,085 
54 


293 

497 

873 

28 

1,881 

'318 

591 

483 

2,131 


1,073  1,144 

717  672 

2,481  2,373 

1,734  1,711 


43 

25,111 

743,283 

1 

609 

21,356 

2 

994 

31,757 

1 

1,800 

54,647 

- 

64 

8,010 

1 

8,694 

100,738 

1 

578 

21,760 

8 

1,209 

31,130 

6 

794 

24,303 

7 

4,197 

124,745 

- 

138 

4,351 

5 

2,201 

64,488 

1 

1,878 

45,894 

2 

4,856 

117,705 

8 

8,417 

97,399 

79  - 


28-a 

85-07 
81-95 
80-86 
4708 
27-27 
87-97 
25-75 
80-61 
29-72 
8271 
29-30 
38  30 
24-24 
28-50 


IT 
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Table  L — Birihsj  Marriagu^  and  JDeathSf 


CounUes  and  Towni. 


PopolatloD. 

United  StatM 

Oenfiu, 


Barnstable,* 

Barnstable, 
Brewster, . 
Chatham, . 
Dennis,    . 
Eastham, . 
Falmouth, 
Harwich, . 
Orleans,  . 
ProTincetown, 
Sandwich, 
Truro, .    . 
Wellfleet, 
Yarmouth, 

Bbrkshibe, 

Adams,  .  . 
Alford,  .  • 
Becket,  •  • 
Cheshire, .  . 
Clarksburg,  • 
Dalton,  .  . 
Effiemont,  • 
Fu>rida,  .  . 
Gt  Barrington, 
Hancock, .  • 
Hinsdale, .  . 
Lanesborough, 
x^oe,  •  •  • 
Ijenox,  • 

Monterev,     . 
Mt  Washington 
New  Ashfora, 
N.  Marlborough, 
Otu,    .    . 
Pern,  .    . 
Pittsfield, . 
Richmond, 
Sandisfield, 
Savoy,.    . 
Sheffield, . 
Stockbridge, 
Tyrinpham, 
Washington, 
W.  Stockbridge 
Williamstown, 
Windsor,  .    . 


^5,990 

6,129 
1,489 
2,710 
8,602 
779 
2,456 
8,428 
1,678 
8,206 
4,479 
1,583 
2,822 
2,762 

55,120 

6,924 

542 

1,578 

1,538 

420 

1,248 

1,079 

645 

8,871 

816 

1,511 

1,308 

4,420 

1,711 

758 

321 

239 

1,782 

998 

499 

8,046 

914 

1,585 

904 

2,621 

2,186 

780 

948 

1,589 

2,611 

889 


B1BTB8. 

^ 

• 

Ssx. 

Pabk>taob. 

s 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Am. 

Por 

Am-M. 
and 

ror.lTa. 

and 
Am.  M. 

Usk. 

771 

68 
25 
65 
70 
18 
84 
79 
22 
108 
124 
48 
59 
56 

1,841 

269 

7 
82 
37 
•  5 
28 
14 
34 
86 

8 
44 
88 
94 
86 
18 

8 

5 
87 
18 

3 

268 

18 

21 

8 
61 
87 
13 

2 
61 
68 

8 


415 

846 

10 

668 

71 

• 

11 

17 

29 

88 

1 

58 

7 

1 

1 

14 

11 

— 

19 

2 

2 

1 

85 

80 

. 

68 

1 

1 

» 

31 

89 

~ 

68 

2 

1 

4 

8 

5 

~ 

12 

. 

~ 

1 

24 

9 

1 

82 

. 

. 

2 

48 

81 

. 

77 

1 

- 

1 

11 

11 

~ 

22 

. 

-. 

— 

67 

41 

m. 

70 

29 

4 

1 

68 

56 

•m 

93 

28 

2 

8 

27 

21 

— 

44 

3 

/" 

« 

23 

28 

8 

52 

1 

2 

80 

26 

— 

53 

2 

- 

1 

664 

674 

8 

610 

607 

80 

61 

124 

144 

1 

114 

181 

4 

16 

3 

4 

^ 

5 

2 

. 

. 

15 

17 

mm 

15 

16 

~ 

1 

24 

13 

. 

18 

16 

1 

1 

8 

2 

. 

8 

2 

m. 

m. 

15 

8 

mm 

13 

10 

mm 

mm 

6 

8 

» 

10 

8 

• 

1 

18 

16 

m. 

17 

16 

— 

1 

44 

42 

mm 

50 

80 

8 

2 

4 

4 

~ 

4 

8 

. 

1 

27 

17 

— 

10 

84 

- 

— 

17 

21 

— 

16 

14 

2 

8 

44 

50 

— 

32 

51 

1 

9 

17 

19 

- 

16 

19 

1 

— 

7 

.6 

. 

10 

2 

m. 

— 

2 

1 

~ 

3 

. 

- 

~ 

8 

2 

~ 

4 

— 

-. 

^ 

17 

20 

— 

21 

13 

-. 

1 

5 

8 

m. 

12 

1 

^^m 

— 

2 

1 

— 

2 

. 

m. 

-. 

128 

185 

— 

80 

142 

11 

17 

5 

8 

» 

5 

7 

m 

m. 

12 

9 

— 

14 

6 

1 

mm 

8 

— 

mm 

7 

— 

mm 

1 

28 

82 

1 

86 

19 

2 

2 

17 

20 

» 

17 

13 

3 

2 

6 

7 

— 

9 

4 

•m. 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

mm 

m. 

25 

26 

mm 

17 

80 

1 

2 

87 

80 

1 

41 

28 

— 

1 

5 

8 

- 

8 

— 

— 

— 

14 

1 
1 


4 
3 
1 
4 


88 
4 


3 
1 


1 
2 

1 
8 
1 


8 

Q 


1 

3 


•  iMdadiag  882  la  MushpM  BMciot. 
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BIBTHS,  MABBIA6ES,  AND  DEATHS. 


rtguttred  during  Ike  year  1865— C^nfinaed. 


MARSIAOBS. 

DEATHS. 

j 

SAnyiTT. 

£ 

Ssx. 

^11 

AOI. 

1 

Ain.lL 

Por.  U. 

1 

Am. 

For. 

and 

PorPe. 

•nd' 
Am.Pe. 

Unk. 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Aw'ta. 

Aversgt. 

879 

819 

80 

18 

15 

2 

617 

823 

293 

1 

6O0 

21,856 

85H)7 

67 

52 

1 

2 

2 

« 

60 

27 

33 

mm 

68 

2,008 

34-62 

14 

12 

1 

1 

-. 

— 

33 

14 

19 

m. 

83 

1,144 

34*66 

22 

22 

-. 

— 

— 

— 

43 

21 

22 

. 

43 

1,635 

3802 

87 

82 

1 

— 

4 

- 

64 

31 

33 

— 

64 

2,654 

41-47 

5 

4 

wm 

1 

. 

~ 

15 

8 

7 

. 

15 

428 

28-53 

16 

15 

- 

— 

1 

- 

52 

28 

24 

— 

49 

2,822 

4789 

62 

68 

1 

2 

1 

. 

48 

25 

23 

. 

48 

1,511 

31-48 

18 

18 

— 

— 

— 

31 

17 

14 

— 

81 

1,247 

40-26 

53 

25 

19 

3 

4 

2 

50 

81 

19 

mm 

49 

1,457 

29-73 

41 

31 

6 

8 

1 

-. 

90 

54 

36 

mm 

90 

3,352 

3724 

14 

12 

— 

. 

2 

^ 

82 

19 

13 

. 

32 

805 

25-16 

.21 

20 

~ 

1 

mm 

~ 

51 

25 

25 

1 

49 

1,333 

27-20 

19 

18 

• 

1 

- 

— 

— 

48 

23 

25 

- 

48 

1,460 

30-42 

652 

364 

129 

15 

43 

1 

1,019 

520 

497 

2 

994 

81,757 

81-95 

180 

72 

35 

5 

18 

. 

145 

84 

61 

» 

146 

8,563 

24-57 

1 

1 

• 

- 

- 

-. 

7 

8 

4 

. 

7 

325 

46-48 

8 

5 

3 

— 

-. 

-. 

21 

9 

12 

m. 

20 

623 

8115 

18 

11 

2 

» 

— 

mm 

22 

8 

14 

• 

22 

830 

87-73 

1 

1 

. 

. 

-1 

mm 

10 

4 

6 

. 

10 

125 

12-60 

7 

7 

— 

— 

- 

— 

20 

11 

9 

. 

20 

665 

83-25 

8 

2 

~ 

1 

— 

.- 

8 

3 

5 

» 

8 

858 

44-75 

8 

1 

. 

1 

1 

« 

10 

8 

2 

« 

10 

459 

45-90 

42  27 

10 

3 

2 

- 

79 

86 

43 

. 

79 

f,766 

35-01 

2 

2 

« 

— 

~ 

- 

12 

5 

7 

m. 

10 

388 

38*80 

10 

5 

4 

. 

1 

mm 

32 

16 

16 

. 

31 

910 

29-85 

6 

3 

8 

. 

. 

» 

21 

11 

9 

1 

21 

554 

26-38 

37 

20 

13 

2 

2 

— 

120 

52 

68 

-. 

120 

8,824 

27-77 

18 

9 

4 

— 

« 

- 

85 

21 

14 

— 

35 

1,398 

39-94 

10 

10 

mm 

. 

- 

. 

.  13 

8 

5 

. 

12 

374 

31-17 

1 

1 

^ 

~ 

^ 

^ 

2 

2 

.. 

. 

2 

153 

76-50 

8 

3 

— 

» 

~ 

. 

3 

2 

1 

• 

8 

42 

14-00 

15 

11 

8 

1 

. 

— 

33 

17 

16 

.. 

33 

936 

28-86 

9 

9 

« 

- 

~ 

— 

24 

14 

10 

. 

24 

924 

88*50 

8 

2 

1 

- 

- 

» 

10 

4 

6 

•. 

10 

400 

40  00 

108 

59 

35 

1 

18 

- 

151 

74 

77 

• 

134 

4,164 

31*07 

8 

2 

1 

» 

» 

12 

5 

6 

1 

12 

389 

32-42 

16 

14 

mm 

— 

2 

— 

23 

13 

10 

• 

23 

964 

41-91 

11 

11 

mm 

~ 

» 

13 

7 

6 

. 

13 

368 

28-31 

28 

20 

7 

— 

1 

54 

25 

29 

. 

54 

1,648 

3052 

19 

15 

2 

1 

» 

1 

37 

22 

15 

— 

37 

1,597 

4316 

7 

7 

. 

. 

« 

^ 

16 

8 

8 

. 

15 

503 

33  53 

8 

8 

. 

. 

. 

» 

7 

5 

2 

• 

7 

800 

42-86 

5 

8 

1 

mm 

1 

~ 

23 

18 

10 

— 

21 

840 

40-00 

22 

16 

5 

— 

1 

» 

51 

27 

24 

. 

51 

1,657 

82-49 

18 

12 

- 

— 

1 

- 

5 

8 

2 

- 

5 

210 

42*00 

VI 
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Tablb  I. — Births^  Marriage$^  and  Deathij 


Coanttes  and  Towdi. 


Bristol, 

Acu^hnet, 
Attleborough 
Berkley,  . 
Dartmoath, 
Dijshton,  • 
Eastoo,  . 
Fairbaren, 
Fall  River, 
Freetown, 
Mansfield, 
New  Bedford 
Norton,  . 
Ray  II  bam, 
Rehobotb, 
Seekonk, • 
Somerset,. 
Swanzej, . 
Taunton, . 
Westport, 

Dukes, 

Chilmark, 
£d}sartown^ 
GrosnoId,f. 
Tisbary,  . 

Essex, 

Ame^bary, 
Andover, . 
Beverly,  . 
Boxfora,  . 
Bradford, . 
Danvers,  . 
Essex,  •    • 
Georgetown, 
Gloucester, 
Groveland, 
Hamilton, 
Haverhill, 
Ipswich,    • 
Lawrence, 
Lynn,  .    • 
Lynnfield, 


Popalatlon. 

United  States 

CensiM, 


93,794* 

1,387 
6,066 
825 
8,883 
1,733 
3,067  ' 
8,118 

14,026 
1,521 
2,114 

22,300 
1,848 
1,746 
1,932 
2,662 
1,793 
1,430 

15,376 
2,767 

4,408 

654 
2,118 

1,631 

165,611 

3,877 

4,765 

6,154 

1,020 

1,688 

5,110 

1,7.01 

2,075 

10,904 

1,448 

789 

9,995 

3,300 

17,639 

19,083 

866 


BIBTBS. 


1,978 

21 

253 
15 
71 
41 
86 
43 

364 
20 
42 

406 
25 
40 
30 
16 
63 
26 

355 
61 

87 

13 

41 

1 

32 

3,740 

118 
135 
130 

22 

26 
143 

34 

28 
264 

36 

7 

250 

62 
604 
657 

10 


ssx. 


M. 


F. 


Unk. 


PASBVTAOS. 


Am. 


For. 


Am.  Fa. 
For.  M 


For.  Fa. 

lid 
Am  \[ 


1030 

943 

5 

1082 

750 

46 

14 

7 

.^ 

20 

_ 

. 

138 

120 

— 

132 

107 

3 

7 

8 

— 

15 

m. 

m. 

38 

33 

. 

69 

1 

20 

18 

8 

24 

13 

m. 

54 

32 

. 

88 

47 

« 

21 

22 

• 

36 

7 

. 

179 

185 

i. 

126 

206 

11 

10 

9 

1 

20 

.. 

. 

17 

25 

^ 

27 

13 

1 

200 

206 

. 

245 

119 

15 

20 

5 

mm 

13 

11 

« 

19 

21 

. 

32 

4 

1 

15 

15 

. 

27 

1 

. 

9 

7 

» 

15 

1 

. 

39 

24 

. 

32 

29 

— 

15 

11 

mm 

21 

2 

. 

189 

166 

— 

134 

188 

13 

81 

29 

1 

56 

2 

1 

46 

40 

1 

76 

6 

1 

5 

7 

1 

13 

^ 

^ 

21 

20 

mm 

36 

5 

— 

— 

1 

^ 

1 

-. 

. 

20 

12 

- 

26 

1 

1 

1982 

1749 

9 

1971 

1406 

166 

56 

61 

1 

49 

57 

4 

76 

59 

. 

37 

88 

7 

75 

55 

— 

101 

16 

10 

14 

8 

. 

20 

1 

m. 

10 

15 

1 

18 

6 

2 

65 

78 

.. 

66 

64 

7 

20 

12 

2 

25 

5 

2 

14 

14 

mm 

22 

5 

1 

140 

124 

• 

134 

85 

19 

18 

18 

mm 

20 

12 

1 

3 

4 

mm 

4 

2 

• 

140 

109 

1 

149 

74 

7 

26 

36 

. 

57 

2 

8 

330 

274 

. 

97 

473 

12 

288 

269 

mm 

315 

193 

80 

6 

4 

6 

2 

— 

70 


1 
3 


17 

1 

18 
1 
1 
1 

2 

3 

17 


3 


8 

165 

5 
2 
8 


6 
2 

24 
2 

16 

20 

15 

1 


Unk. 


30 

1 
6 


1 
1 


9 

2 
1 


8 
2 


62 

8 

1 


2 
1 
1 
4 

2 
4 
1 


•  Including  4,200  In  Pawtoelwi,  Mt  off  fan  1861  Co  Rhodo  Uand.     t  Inoorporated  Mareh  17, 1864. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


Vll 


regiitered  during  the  gear  1865^-Continuecl. 


MABBIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

i 

Hatitxtt. 

£ 

Rbx. 

AOI. 

D. 

Am. 

Tor, 

Am.  M. 
For  P*. 

ror.  M. 

•nd 
Am  F*. 

Unk. 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Asg*to.  Arenice. 

895 

607 

203 

85 

48 

2 

1,829 

955 

873 

1 

1,800 

54,647 

30*86 

9 

9 

^ 

. 

^ 

.. 

20 

13 

7 

«. 

20 

955 

47-75 

62 

45 

3 

3 

— 

-  1 

141 

67 

74 

- 

140 

8,689 

26  35 

16 

16 

. 

~ 

~ 

. 

18 

10 

7 

1 

18 

689 

38-28 

30 

27 

1 

» 

2 

— 

66 

87 

29 

- 

66 

2,687 

40-71 

20 

18 

1 

1 

- 

- 

28 

13 

1? 

- 

25 

IMS 

40*32 

9 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 

87 

28 

- 

65 

2,162 

33  26 

14 

13 

-> 

* 

1 

.- 

65 

30 

25 

- 

55 

1,864 

33-71 

209 

91 

84 

11 

23 

— 

376 

179 

197 

» 

375 

9,632 

26-42 

11 

11 

— 

.- 

• 

— 

25 

16 

9 

-> 

24 

863 

35  64 

17 

16 

« 

1 

— 

— 

34 

18 

16 

- 

34 

1,580 

4600 

274 

181 

67 

7 

18 

1 

443 

242 

201 

» 

436 

12,288 

28-07 

18 

13 

— 

» 

-. 

— 

80 

16 

14 

- 

30 

1,291 

43-08 

13 

13 

- 

* 

* 

-. 

31 

17 

14 

- 

31 

1,072 

34*58 

17 

16 

- 

1 

- 

— 

39 

13 

26 

- 

89 

1,462 

37-23 

3 

3 

.- 

— 

~- 

.- 

17 

9 

8 

17 

967 

56-88 

7 

7 

— 

- 

— 

— 

34 

22 

12 

^^ 

31 

1,088 

33  28 

13 

13 

i- 

~ 

. 

— 

29 

14 

15 

.. 

29 

919 

31-69 

157 

96 

47 

10 

4 

mm 

345 

187 

158 

— 

333 

9,341 

28-05 

11 

10 

- 

1 

— 

— 

33 

15 

18 

— 

33 

1,376 

4297 

43 

36 

3 

1 

3 

- 

65 

87 

28 

- 

64 

8,010 

47-03 

6 

6 

^ 

. 

. 

«, 

9 

8 

1 

_ 

9 

464 

51-66 

23 

18 

2 

— 

3 

- 

26 

12 

13 

m. 

24 

1,306 

54-42 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

*• 

. 

2 

1 

1 

— 

2 

74 

8700 

13 

11 

1 

1 

— 

- 

29 

16 

13 

— 

29 

1,166 

40  21 

1,772 

1128 

467 

75 

103 

9 

3,716 

1834 

1881 

1 

3,694 

100738 

27-27 

38 

26 

6 

.. 

5 

1 

129 

63 

66 

» 

129 

3,096 

24-00 

51 

26 

22 

1 

2 

- 

107 

51 

56 

«. 

107 

3,141 

2986 

43 

33 

3 

1 

4 

2 

86 

41 

45 

- 

84 

3,040 

3619 

8 

3 

- 

— 

-> 

-. 

16 

4 

12 

• 

16 

582 

39-50 

9 

7 

- 

1 

1 

— 

34 

16 

18 

— 

34 

1,195 

3515 

40 

25 

10 

3 

2 

.- 

91 

33 

58 

- 

91 

2,516 

27-65 

10 

10 

• 

— 

- 

— 

23 

12 

11 

~ 

23 

626 

22-79 

13 

12 

- 

1 

.- 

- 

41 

25 

16 

m. 

40 

1,582 

39-56 

152 

64 

61 

14 

12 

1 

293 

160 

133 

~ 

288 

6,608 

22-94 

11 

10 

-> 

- 

1 

— 

42 

19 

22 

1 

41 

1,067 

26  02 

3 

2 

• 

- 

1 

- 

13 

10 

3 

— 

13 

696 

45-85 

118 

86 

21 

5 

7 

— 

175 

89 

86 

- 

172 

5,029 

29  24 

32 

29 

2 

1 

— 

— 

73 

29 

44 

- 

73 

8,099 

42-45 

323 

121 

164 

14 

22 

2 

557 

264 

293 

-. 

557 

9,695 

17  41 

188 

160 

7 

8 

11 

2 

459 

219 

240 

«. 

465 

11,382 

25-02 

4 

4 

^ 

^ 

16 

9 

7 

"" 

16 

711 

44-44 

Vlll 
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Table  I. — BirAij  Marriage$y  and  Deaths^ 


• 

BIRTHS. 

Popalatfon. 

Coontlea  and  Towat. 

United  Htetas 

^ 

Sax. 

Fabbstaob. 

Centos, 

i 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Am. 

For. 

Am.  Pa. 
and 

For.Pa. 
and 

Unk. 

0* 

1 

Por.  M. 

Am.  M. 

TBsSKX — Con. 

Manchester, .    • 

1,698 

25 

15 

10      .. 

12 

8 

8 

1 

1 

Marblebead, .    • 

7,646 

205 

116 

89 

. 

149 

41 

8 

7 

~ 

Methnen,.    .    • 

2,566 

46 

28 

22 

-. 

29 

18 

1 

• 

2 

Middleton,   •    . 

940 

11 

8 

8 

. 

8 

1 

2 

» 

— 

Nahant,    •    .    . 

880 

10 

6 

4 

— 

6 

4 

. 

m. 

~ 

Newbuiy,     .    . 

1,444 

24 

12 

12 

-. 

19 

4 

— 

- 

1 

New  bury  port,    . 

13,401 

184 

105 

78 

1 

103 

59 

6 

9 

7 

North  Andover, 

2,.S43    ' 

43 

22 

21 

. 

19 

17 

8 

4 

~ 

Rockporty     •    • 

8,237 

98 

47 

46 

- 

67 

10 

7 

7 

2 

Rowley,  .    .    • 

1,278 

20 

9 

11 

— 

17 

8 

-. 

- 

— 

Salem,.    •    •    . 

22,262 

242 

185 

107 

.. 

172 

33 

7 

11 

19 

Salisbury,     .    : 

3,310 

79 

86 

48 

.. 

58 

18 

4 

4 

- 

Saugus,    .    .    . 

2,024 

86 

15 

18 

8 

24 

5 

8 

4 

- 

Sooth  Danrers,  • 

6,549 

171 

86 

85 

- 

91 

70 

5 

5 

— 

Swampscott,  •    . 

1,530 

48 

26 

22 

-> 

28 

14 

1 

5 

- 

Topsfield,     .    . 

1,292 

21 

11 

10 

- 

18 

2 

- 

1 

- 

Wenhain,      .    . 

1,105 

21 

9 

12 

— 

18 

8 

- 

- 

- 

West  Newbary, 

2,202 

86 

20 

16 

" 

18 

16 

1 

1 

" 

Frakxuk,    . 

31,434 

582 

311 

270 

1 

402 

153 

5 

13 

9 

Asbfield,  .    .    . 

1,802 

9 

5 

4 

.» 

8 

1 

_ 

» 

_ 

BernardstOD,     . 

968 

17 

7 

10 

m. 

17 

.- 

m. 

- 

— 

BoekUnd,     .    • 

1,702 

47 

82 

15 

- 

17 

24 

- 

4 

2 

Charlemont, « 

1,075 

4 

2 

2 

— 

4 

■- 

.- 

- 

- 

Col  rain,    •    . 

1,798 

25 

14 

11 

— 

24 

1 

— 

.. 

— 

Conway,  .    . 

1,689 

88 

21 

17 

— 

27 

9 

1 

1 

- 

Deerfield, 

3,073 

85 

50 

35 

.. 

34 

48 

•m 

2 

1 

Erving,    •     . 

527 

6 

5 

1 

- 

5 

1 

— 

.. 

— 

Gill,     .    .    . 

683 

11 

7 

4 

~ 

9 

1 

m. 

~ 

1 

Greenfield,   . 

8,198 

88 

49 

89 

- 

51 

80 

2 

4 

1 

Hawley,  .    . 

671 

18 

9 

9 

- 

17 

- 

1 

- 

- 

Heath,.    .    . 

661 

15 

7 

8 

— 

12 

2 

— 

1 

- 

Leverett, .    . 

964 

10 

4 

6 

- 

9 

- 

- 

— 

1 

Leyden,   .    . 

606 

11 

5 

6 

- 

9 

1 

> 

- 

1 

Monroe,   .    , 

236 

4 

1 

8 

•m 

4 

— 

m. 

m. 

^* 

Montaa:ae,    , 

1,693 

29 

13 

16 

— 

20 

9 

- 

- 

- 

New  Salem, . 

957 

15 

6 

8 

1 

14 

1 

> 

- 

- 

Northfield,    < 

1,712 

25 

15 

10 

— 

15 

7 

- 

1 

2 

Orange,    . 

1,622 

26 

17 

9 

- 

23 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Rowe,  .    .    . 

619 

7 

4 

8 

- 

7 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Shelbume, 

1,448 

84 

13 

21 

« 

23 

10 

1 

— 

- 

Shatesbury,  . 

798 

15 

8 

7 

- 

15 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sunderland, . 

839 

15 

6 

9 

— 

15 

— 

— 

- 

Warwick, 

932 

12 

7 

5 

- 

11 

1 

- 

- 

Wendell,.     . 

704 

4 

- 

4 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wbately, .    . 

1,057 

12 

4 

8 

■" 

8 

4 

^ 

^ 

^ 

Id6d.]  BIRTHS,  MABfilAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 

ngittered  during  tht  ytctr  186&^Contiiined. 


HAKBUOES. 

DEATB8. 

^ 

L. 

ll% 

x„^ 

1 

r«T. 

H 

Am.f». 

c»*. 

*A 

AM-le,  Jatmc 

17 

15 

1 

88 

15 

18 

83 

81-30 

80 

58 

18 

1 

247 

132 

115 

247 

24-25 

24 

24 

66 

34 

82 

60 

25-47 

16 

16 

■9 

6 

3 

9 

43'33 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

12-50 

11 

18 

80 

17 

13 

80 

39-50 

164 

95 

53 

7 

1 

226 

92 

184 

223 

83-95 

16 

9 

2 

1 

44 

26 

18 

44 

36-28 

82 

27 

1 

8 

69 

40 

29 

67 

2500 

10 

10 

28 

13 

15 

28 

44-61 

223 

129 

78 

e 

448 

231 

217 

447 

30-76 

4r 

86 

2 

108 

63 

50 

108 

28-28 

12 

6 

1 

2 

41 

27 

14 

40 

35-37 

46 

41 

1 

1 

108 

60 

56 

106 

28-48 

8 

6 

2 

1 

22 

U 

11 

22 

2664 

8 

8 

20 

12 

8 

10 

36-11 

10 

10 

12 

6 

6 

12 

81-00 

17 

14 

2 

1 

- 

- 

61 

23 

28 

- 

51 

31-00 

288 

242 

81 

6 

6 

2 

677 

258 

318 

1 

573 

37-07 

10 

10 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

18 

6 

7 

_ 

13 

57-07 

22 

31 

1 

11 

6 

6 

11 

10-82 

18 

II 

7 

51 

28 

23 

51 

28-31 

» 

1 

11 

6 

6 

11 

4201 

25 

23 

2 

84 

18 

16 

34 

44-66 

19 

16 

2 

1 

SI 

12 

19 

81 

87-97 

11 

1 

1 

41 

17 

24 

41 

28-95 

7 

2 

11 

7 

4 

11 

83-46 

11 

11 

9 

8 

6 

9 

66-89 

S9 

21 

16 

2 

1 

60 

24 

28 

48 

82-86 

1 

10 

8 

7 

10 

67-90 

4 

1 

14 

8 

6 

14 

64  79 

4 

18 

8 

10 

18 

38-78 

4 

0 

2 

7 

0 

2889 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

77-50 

21 

20 

1 

10 

12 

7 

19 

41-82 

11 

11 

28 

12 

16 

23 

49-71 

10 

1 

33 

9 

24 

33 

4118 

20 

19 

1 

46 

17 

28 

44 

30-78 

4 

1 

8 

4 

4 

6 

60-62 

8 

2 

83 

15 

28 

88 

28-18 

4 

16 

5 

11 

16 

44-94 

6 

- 

22 

8 

14 

21 

46-88 

7 

1 

24 

13 

10 

1- 

24 

84-00 

2 

15 

11 

4 

16 

85-80 

6 

" 

" 

- 

~ 

14 

4 

10 

~ 

14 

87-93 

X 
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Table  L — Birthiy  Marriagetj  and  Deaths, 


BIBTB8. 

/ 



MMMM 

PopoUtlon. 

United  Stetet 

Cenflu, 

Coantlet  and  Towni. 

1 

8UL 

1. 

ASSXTAOS. 

Am.P*.  FonFa. 

A. 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Am. 

For. 

and 

and 

Unk. 

m 

For.  K. 

Am.K. 

Hampden,    . 

57,366 

1,561 

800 

755 

6 

695 

752 

37 

46 

81 

Aff awam, .    . 
Bbtodfordy    . 

1,698 

41 

25 

15 

1 

19 

20 

2 

., 

^^ 

1,256 

23 

7 

16 

mm 

20 

1 

1 

mm 

1 

Brimfield,     . 

1,863 

27 

11 

15 

1 

17 

8 

2 

^ 

Chester,  .    , 

1,814 

10 

3 

7 

mm 

8 

1 

1 

^ 

.. 

Chicopee, 

7,261 

198 

89 

108' 

1 

54 

136 

1 

7 

^ 

Granyille,     . 

1,385 

31 

16 

15 

«. 

21 

5 

2 

2 

1 

Holland,  •    . 

419 

10 

6 

4 

• 

8 

2 

^ 

Holyoke,  •    . 

4,997 

136 

77 

59 

.. 

29 

99 

3 

5 

^ 

Longmeadow 

»   • 

1,376 

39 

22 

17 

. 

24 

12 

1 

^ 

2 

Ludlow,    . 

1,174 

26 

12 

14 

«. 

14 

9 

1 

mm 

2 

Monson,    . 

8,164 

68 

32 

36 

mm 

41 

27 

a. 

^ 

(St.  Alnuhouse,) 
Montgomery,    . 

- 

27 

14 

13 

mm 

4 

21 

.. 

,„ 

2 

371 

11 

7 

4 

. 

9 

1 

1 

_ 

Palmer,    .    . 

4,082 

85 

45 

40 

. 

38 

42 

1 

3 

1 

Russell,    .    . 

605 

3 

2 

1 

•. 

2 

1 

^ 

Southwick,   . 

1,188 

16 

11 

5 

. 

14 

2 

_ 

mm 

^^ 

Springfield,  . 
Tolland,  .    . 

15,199 

'546 

279 

267 

_ 

232 

269 

17 

24 

4 

596 

10 

9 

1 

. 

5 

5 

Wales,     .    , 

677 

13 

10 

3 

_ 

12 

1 

^^ 

^ 

^ 

Westfield,     . 

5,055 

119 

63 

53 

3 

55 

48 

^ 

2 

14 

W.  Springfield,  • 

2,105 

69 

83 

36 

K 

31 

84 

2 

1 

1 

WilbraluuD, .    . 

2,081 

53 

27 

26 

— 

38 

8 

2 

2 

3 

HAMP8HIBE,. 

37,823 

828 

• 

413 

411 

4 

402 

361 

19 

25 

21 

Amherst,  .    •    • 

3,206 

74 

32 

42 

^ 

55 

17 

1 

1 

Belchertown,     • 

2,709 

28 

15 

13 

. 

20 

5 

2 

1 

Chesterfield, .    • 

897 

7 

2 

5 

.. 

6 

1 

.. 

Cnmmington,    . 

1,085 

14 

6 

8 

» 

12 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

Easthampton,    • 

1,916 

62 

84 

28 

. 

19 

37 

2 

2 

2 

Enfield,    .    .    . 

1,025 

18 

11 

7 

M 

11 

8 

1 

, 

3 

Goshen,    .    .    . 

439 

7 

3 

4 

_ 

7 

^ 

Granby,  .    •    • 

907 

15 

8 

7 

^ 

12 

3 

mm 

^ 

^ 

Greenwich^  •    • 

699 

10 

4 

6 

. 

9 

M 

^ 

1 

Hadlev,    .    .    . 
Hatfield,  .    •    . 

2,105 

63 

36 

27 

«. 

23 

38 

_ 

2 

1,337 

38 

15 

23 

. 

9 

23 

2 

4 

^ 

Middlefield,  .    . 

1,216 

12 

6 

6 

^ 

8 

4 

,  ■ 

748 

20 

10 

10 

« 

7 

9 

^ 

8 

1 

Northampton,   . 

6,788 

271 

131 

136 

4 

87 

155 

8 

l3 

8 

Pelham,   •    .    . 

748 

3 

2 

1 

^ 

3 

mm 

• 

Plainfield,     .    . 

639 

9 

4 

5 

^ 

7 

1 

^ 

^^ 

1 

Prescott,  .    .    • 

611 

5 

3 

2 

. 

5 

mm 

^ 

South  Hadley,  . 

2,277 

34 

22 

12 

. 

22 

10 

1 

,„ 

1 

Southampton,   • 

1,130 

25 

12 

13 

.. 

15 

9 

^ 

1 

Ware,.    •    .    . 

.      3,597 

26 

13 

13 

.. 

14 

10 

1 

.. 

1 

Westhampton,  . 

608 

20 

12 

8 

"■ 

13 

7 

"• 

I860.] 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


XI 


registered  during  the  year  1865— Continned. 


MABBIA0E8. 

"1 


I 

0 

o 


NAirnTT. 


Am. 


For. 


Am.M. 

ftOd 

For.Fe. 


For.  M. 

and 
Aiii.Fe. 


,T7nk. 


703 

8 
6 
9 

12 

94 

8 

1 

138 

14 
8 

24 


5 

59 

6 

5 

.  230 

2 

7 

38 

14 

15 


865 


27 

21 

11 

14 

22 

12 

2 

5 

6 

15 

4 

11 

5 

98 

7 

7 

4 

20 

4 

46 

8 


391 

7 

5 

9 

10 
41 

7 

1 
23 
13 

5J 
23 


5 

32 

5 

4 

142 

2 

6 

27 

11 

13 


262 

2fr 

21 

11 

13 

16 

11 

2 

6 

5 

14 
3 
6 
8 
58 
5 
7 
3 
16 
4 
8 
3 


254 


1 
45 


107 


21 
1 

69 


7 
2 


76 


3 

1 


1 
4 
1 

28 


3 
35 


22 


1 
3 
1 

2 
1 
1 


3 


8 


12 


1 
2 


1 
5 
1 


36 

1 

5 

6 

2 
1 


3 

1 
11 

1 
2 
1 
2 


11 


1 
1 

1 

5 


1 
2 


2 
1 


DEATHS. 


i 

E 

04 


F. 


tnk. 


hi 


AOB. 


Agg'te. 


Areriffe. 


1,230 

22 

20 

23 

14 

193 

27 

9 

121 

30 

20 

40 

92 

4 

50 

8 

12 

353 

3 

7 

102 

51 

29 


822 

60 
38 
13 
22 
70 
28 
9 

18 

24 

78 

25 

20 

14 

195 

7 

7 

9 

28 

20 

82 

6 


631 

591 

10 

11 

12 

8 

14 

9 

7 

7 

97 

96 

10 

17 

4 

5 

69 

51 

14 

16 

9 

8 

20 

20 

54 

38 

2 

2 

25 

25 

5 

3 

7 

5 

181 

172 

— 

3 

2 

5 

48 

61 

22 

29 

19 

10 

388 

433 

31 

29 

19 

16 

8 

5 

13 

9 

32 

38 

12 

16 

4 

5 

5 

13 

13 

11 

39 

39 

8 

17 

8 

11 

8 

6 

87 

107 

2 

6 

4 

3 

7 

2 

14 

14 

9 

11 

84 

47 

1 

5 

8 


1 
3 


8 


6 


3 


1,209 

22 

20 
23 
14 
192 
27 

7 
118 
29 
20 
40 
92 

4 
50 

6 

11 

352 

3 

7 
94 
51 
27 


794 


60 
32 
13 
22 
70 
-t  25 
9 

18 

24 

77 

25 

16 

14 

183 

7 

7 

9 

27 

19 

82 

6 


31,130 

815 

670 

742 

532 

1,463 

941 

406 

2,186 

1,038 

656 

1,633 

1,928 

178 

1,510 

289 

662 

8,848 

142 

360 

3,613 

1,550 

968 


24,303 

2,255 

1,233 

430 

1,106 

1,790 

762 

400 

676 

1,123 

1,915 

759 

362 

408 

4,667 

359 

250 

586 

556 

692 

2,267 

145 


25-75 

37-05 
33-50 
32-26 
38-00 
22-72 
38  65 
6800 
18-53 
35-79 
32-80 
40-82 
20-96 
44-60 
30-20 
4817 
60-18 
2614 
47-33 
51-42 
38  43 
30-39 
35-85 


30-61 

87-58 
38-53 
82-31 
60-27 
26-67 
80-48 
44-44 
37-50 
46*79 
24-87 
80-36 
22-62 
29-14 
2545 
61-28 
35-71 
65-11 
20-59 
3M6 
27-65 
24-17 


•  •  • 

xu 
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Ta^blb  L — BirthSf  Marriagtt^  and  Deaths, 


BIBTHS. 

FopaUtlon. 
United  SUtM 

Coanttes  and  Towns. 

A  . 

BSZ. 

Pabutaob. 

Cenfos, 
I860. 

n 

r. 

Uok. 

>^nv 

For. 

Am.M. 
and 

For.Fa. 
and 

Unk. 

M 

For.Fo.  Am.  M.| 

Haupsh. — Con. 

W  illiamsburg,    . 

2,095 

53 

25 

28 

m. 

24 

28 

. 

. 

1 

Wortbington,     . 

1,041 

14 

7 

7 

- 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Middlesex,  . 

216,354 

5,380 

2785 

2585 

10 

2091 

2729 

235 

267 

58 

Acton, .... 

1,726 

32 

16 

16 

mm 

24 

7 

.. 

,„ 

1 

Asbby, .    •    .    . 

1,091 

13 

7 

6 

m. 

11 

2 

m. 

• 

. 

Aabland,  .    .    . 

1,554 

27 

17 

10 

. 

18 

5 

m- 

3 

1 

Bedford,   .    .    . 

843 

19 

11 

8 

.. 

12 

6 

1 

_ 

. 

Bebnont,  .    .    . 

1,198 

44 

17 

27 

-. 

18 

24 

« 

2 

. 

Billerica,  .    .    . 

1,776 

81 

18 

13 

-. 

13 

12 

1 

5 

. 

Boxborougb, .    • 

403 

6 

4 

2 

» 

5 

1 

*^ 

— 

m. 

Bricbton,  .    .    . 
Bunington,    .    . 
Cambridge,  .    . 

3,875 

85 

39 

46 

-. 

27 

48 

7 

1 

2 

606 

10 

6 

4 

• 

7 

2 

1 

m. 

. 

26,060 

870 

445 

425 

mm 

800 

456 

47 

63 

4 

Carlisle,    .    .    . 

621 

7 

2 

5 

. 

5 

2 

_ 

.. 

.. 

Charlestown, .    • 

25,065 

582 

800 

281 

1 

234 

270 

42 

36 

^ 

Cbelmsford,  •    . 

2,291 

42 

23 

19 

. 

20 

19 

.. 

2 

1 

Concord,  .    .    . 

2,246 

86 

17 

19 

m. 

19 

14 

8 

m. 

• 

Dracut,     .    .    . 

1,881 

56 

24 

82 

mm 

21 

29 

1 

4 

1 

Dunstable,     .    • 

487 

6 

2 

4 

— 

6 

— 

. 

. 

mm 

Framingbam,     . 

4,227 

82 

48 

34 

— 

87 

42 

1 

2 

— 

Groton,     .    .    . 

8,193 

85 

44 

41 

» 

42 

86 

4 

2 

1 

HoUiston, .    .    . 

8,339 

78 

39 

39 

. 

32 

41 

4 

1 

. 

Hopkinton,    .    • 

4,340 

145 

79 

66 

. 

29 

106 

5 

4 

1 

Hudson,* .    .    . 

-. 

— 

• 

. 

. 

m. 

_ 

. 

M. 

mm 

Lexington,    •    . 
Lincoln,    •    •    . 

2,329 

48 

23 

25 

« 

16 

26 

2 

4 

.. 

718 

20 

12 

8 

mm. 

10 

8 

1 

.. 

1 

Littleton,  .    .    . 

l/)63 

82 

17 

14 

1 

23 

9 

mm 

_ ' 

. 

Lowell,     .    .    . 

86,827 

669 

853 

816 

mm 

192 

408 

26 

41 

2 

Maiden,    .    .    . 

-5,865 

149 

86 

63 

— 

60 

69 

12 

7 

1 

Marlborougb,     . 

5,911 

273 

140 

133 

~ 

83 

172 

8 

15 

. 

Medford,  .     .    . 

•1,842 

103 

55 

44 

4 

63 

30 

6 

8 

1 

Mdrose,   .    •    • 

2,532 

41 

21 

20 

. 

23 

7 

4 

8 

4 

Natick,     .    .    . 

5,615 

168 

82 

86 

« 

71 

81 

8 

5 

8 

Newton,   •    .    . 

8,382 

209 

104 

105 

• 

86 

101 

7 

10 

5 

Nortb  Readidg, . 

1,203 

18 

9 

9 

— 

16 

1 

» 

1 

. 

Pepperell,     .    . 
Reaaing,  .    .    . 

1,895 

89 

20 

19 

-> 

23 

13 

~ 

1 

2 

2,662 

86 

16 

20 

. 

25 

7 

1 

1 

2 

Sberbom, .    .    • 

1,129 

12 

7 

5 

mm 

7 

4 

. 

_ 

1 

Sbirley,     .    .    . 

1,468 

24 

13 

11 

— 

14 

8 

1 

1 

. 

Someryille,    .    • 

8,025 

279 

145 

134 

. 

106 

147 

6 

18 

2 

South  Beading, . 

8,207 

66 

85 

81 

■    m. 

45 

19 

1 

. 

1 

Stonebam,     .    . 

3,206 

64 

83 

81 

m. 

26 

28 

6 

2 

2 

Stow,   .... 

1,641 

29 

18 

11 

.. 

■  15 

13 

1 

i. 

_ 

Sudbury,  .    .    . 

1,691 

31 

18 

18 

mm 

17 

11 

2 

1 

— 

Tewksbury,  .    . 
iSL  AlnuhouBe,) 

1,744 

24 

15 

9 

m^ 

14 

9 

1 

^ 

. 

•• 

51 

26 

25 

•" 

3 

30 

4 

8 

11 

•  Ineorpoiatod  Uareh  19, 1806. 
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reguiered  during  the  year  1865 — Continued. 


KARBIAGES. 

DEATH8. 

i 

1 

Rkx. 

^11 

in 

A0B. 

Z 

Am.lL 

For.lL 

1 

Am. 

For. 

and 
For.Fe. 

and 
Am.Fe. 

Unit. 

z 

IC 

F. 

Vnk. 

Agg'ta. 

Ararage. 

15 

15 

82 

18 

14 

82 

986 

30-81 

6 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

7 

10 

- 

17 

587 

34-58 

2,012 

1169 

609 

88 

137 

9 

4,228 

2085 

2131 

7 

4,197 

124745 

29*72 

0 

7 

1 

- 

1 

— 

83 

11 

22 

^ 

88 

1,502 

45-52 

5 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

29 

11 

17 

1 

29 

1,248 

42-86 

12 

12 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

26 

16 

- 

42 

1,023 

24-36 

4 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

18 

6 

12 

- 

18 

1,087 

60-39 

4 

4 

- 

— 

— 

— 

20 

5 

15 

. 

20 

587 

29-35 

11 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 

42 

88 

19 

- 

42 

1,587 

87'79 

1 

1 

•  - 

— 

— 

— 

5 

2 

3 

^^ 

5 

125 

2500 

15 

12 

2 

1 

- 

- 

60 

31 

29 

- 

60 

1,587 

26-45 

3 

3 

- 

— 

— 

— 

18 

4 

9 

— 

13 

808 

61-77 

814 

119 

147 

17 

27 

4 

552 

301 

248 

3 

552 

18,699 

24-82 

9 

8 

- 

1 

— 

1^ 

13 

4 

9 

— 

13 

793 

6100 

293 

149 

100 

19 

25 

— 

535 

264 

271 

- 

528 

13,907 

26-34 

17 

14 

1 

2 

- 

- 

32 

20 

12 

-. 

82 

933 

29-16 

16 

13 

3 

- 

- 

- 

40 

21 

19 

- 

40 

2,057 

51-42 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

33 

13 

20 

- 

32 

1,216 

88-00 

3 

8 

- 

— 

- 

- 

11 

6 

5 

- 

11 

681 

61-91 

50 

34 

9 

8 

4 

- 

79 

42 

87 

— 

79 

8,066 

88-81 

27 

21 

5 

1 

- 

— 

62 

28 

84 

— 

62 

2,446 

39-46 

80 

27 

2 

1 

— 

* 

29 

15 

14 

— 

28 

818 

29-21 

25 

20 

2 

— 

8 

- 

60 

31 

29 

- 

59 

1,670 

28-31 

21 

12 

6 

8 

. 

62 

30 

82 

«. 

61 

2,116 

84-69 

8 

3 

- 

- 

- 

14 

6 

8 

- 

14 

514 

36-71 

5 

4 

1 

- 

» 

23 

9 

14 

» 

23 

998 

43-39 

409 

185 

176 

13 

33 

2 

577 

273 

304 

— 

577 

15,280 

26-48 

45 

31 

10 

2 

2 

- 

96 

48 

47 

1 

96 

2,771 

28-86 

.   82 

52 

23 

1 

6 

— 

108 

48 

60 

— 

108 

2,592 

2400 

84 

22 

12 

- 

— 

- 

75 

28 

47 

- 

76 

2,530 

33-73 

28 

22 

2 

1 

8 

— 

35 

17 

18 

— 

34 

945 

27-79 

58 

87 

17 

2 

2 

- 

100 

58 

44 

~ 

100 

2,625 

26-25 

57 

30 

20 

2 

5 

- 

125 

52 

73 

— 

121 

3,745 

30-95 

10 

7 

- 

- 

8 

- 

14 

8 

6 

— 

14 

874 

26-71 

20 

18 

2 

■• 

- 

- 

.  42 

14 

28 

— 

41 

1,853 

45-20 

13 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

36 

13 

23 

— 

36 

1,765 

4903 

4 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

11 

5 

6 

•m 

11 

530 

4818 

9 

7 

1 

1 

- 

- 

27 

12 

15 

— 

27 

720 

26-67 

45 

89 

3 

8 

- 

^0 

191 

104 

87 

— 

186 

4,814 

25-88 

26 

23 

8 

- 

- 

- 

58 

31 

27 

- 

58 

1,720 

29  66 

16 

15 

- 

1 

- 

- 

90 

44 

46 

-. 

89 

2,153 

21-94 

11 

9 

1 

- 

1 

* 

11 

8 

3 

-. 

11 

323 

29-36 

11 

11 

- 

- 

- 

— 

28 

12 

16 

— 

28 

1,230 

4393 

12 

11 

1 

— 

— 

18 

11 

7 

— 

18 

801 

44-50 

195 

108 

87 

"* 

195 

1 

5,801 

29-75 

XIV 
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Table  L — Birilu,  Marriagu,  and  JDeaUu, 


« 

BULTHS. 

Popolation. 

CoontlM  «nd  TowBt. 

United  BUtet 
Ctnmu, 
I860. 

1 

Sxx. 

PABnTAOB. 

H. 

F. 

Uuk. 

Am. 

For. 

Am.Fa.  For.Fa. 
and       and 

Unk. 

0* 

For.  M. 

|Am.]C 

Middlf/x^  Con, 

*• 

Townsend,    .    . 

2,005 

88 

21 

17 

- 

25 

11 

2 

- 

— 

Trneiborougb,  . 
Waluiam, .    .    . 

626 
6,397 

8 
171 

5 
81 

8 

89 

^ 

8 
49 

110 

7 

3 

2 

Watertown,  .    . 

8,270 

80 

88 

40 

2 

25 

46 

2 

6 

1 

Wajland, .    .    . 

1,188 

80 

17 

18 

- 

16 

.  14 

- 

- 

- 

W.  Cambridge, . 

2,681 

65 

85 

80 

- 

14 

48 

2 

1 

- 

Westford, .    .    . 

1,624 

27 

18 

13 

1 

13 

9 

2 

1 

2 

Weston,    .    .    . 

1,248 

9 

6 

8 

> 

8 

1 

— 

- 

-. 

V\ilmington,  .    . 

919 

19 

9 

10 

- 

15 

8 

— 

— 

1 

Winchester,  .    . 

1,987 

55 

81 

24 

- 

22 

80 

2 

- 

1 

Wobum,  .    .    . 

6,287 

287 

123 

114 

~ 

78 

134 

9 

• 

15 

1 

Nantucket,  • 

6,094 

48 

81 

17 

- 

40 

2 

1 

4 

2 

Norfolk, 

109,950 

2,880 

1474 

1399 

7 

1165 

1463 

108 

130 

14 

Bellingbam,  .    . 

1,318 

22 

8 

14 

. 

14 

5 

8 

.. 

. 

Braintree,      .    . 

3,468 

76 

86 

40 

» 

85 

88 

2 

1 

-> 

Brookline,     .    . 

5,164 

185 

75 

58 

2 

83 

98 

1 

2 

1 

Canton,     •    .    • 

8,242 

94 

44 

49 

1 

20 

61 

9 

4 

— 

Cohasset,  .    .    . 

1,958 

25 

11 

14 

- 

18 

6 

— 

1 

^ 

Dedbam,  .    .    . 

6,330 

167 

84 

82 

1 

82 

79 

3 

8 

— 

Dorchester,   .    . 

9,769 

269 

126 

148 

- 

150 

108 

8 

8 

— 

Dover, .... 

679 

11 

6 

5 

- 

6 

5 

— 

-. 

— 

Fozboroagh, .    . 

2,879 

50 

82 

18 

- 

86 

11 

2 

1 

- 

Eranklin,  .    .    . 

2,172 

86 

15 

21 

— 

27 

7 

1 

1 

— 

Medfield,  .    .    . 

1,082 

17 

8 

9 

- 

15 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Medwaj,  .    .    . 

8,195 

49 

24 

25 

- 

88 

18 

1 

2 

- 

Milton,     .    .    . 

2,669 

74 

85 

89 

— 

87 

84 

2 

1 

— 

Needham, .    .    . 

2,658 

88 

81 

52 

— 

28 

47 

— 

6 

2 

Quincy,    .    .    . 

6,778 

156 

85 

71 

- 

71 

70 

6 

6 

8 

Randolph,     .    . 

5,760 

178 

97 

76 

- 

64 

88 

7 

13 

1 

Boxbary,  .    .    . 

25,137 

824 

485 

389 

- 

190 

526 

50 

55 

8 

Sharon,     •    .    . 

1,877 

21 

13 

8 

— 

16 

5 

- 

* 

— 

Stoughton,     .    . 

4,880 

134 

67 

67 

- 

65 

58 

4 

7 

- 

Walpole,  .    .    . 

2,037 

88 

17 

15 

1 

17 

15 

- 

- 

1 

West  Roxbury,  . 

6,810 

164 

83 

81 

- 

67 

86 

3 

8 

- 

Weymouth,   .    . 

7,742 

230 

119 

109 

2 

116 

98 

8 

10 

8 

Wrentham,    .    . 

8,406 

87 

23 

14 

■" 

25 

8 

8 

1 

— 

Plymouth,  . 

64,768 

1,821 

685 

635 

1 

852 

863 

29 

84 

43 

Abington,  •    .    • 

8,527 

216 

113 

108 

mm 

106 

92 

12 

6 

. 

Bridgewater, .    . 

3,761 

92 

58 

89 

- 

87 

47 

1 

6 

1 

{Si.  Almshouse,) 

"* 

55 

24 

81 

** 

" 

28 

" 

^m 

82 
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regittertd  during  the  year  1865 — Continoed. 


XAKRIAQES. 

DEATHS. 

1 

ainrrrt. 

1 

8«. 

!^ 

A... 

r6S^r 

1 

■*»■ 

'- 

Forf. 

Anif«. 

Unt 

"■ 

r 

Vat. 

|gf 

AM'to. 

ATm«^ 

14 

13 

. 

60 

20 

30 

50 

2,082 

41-64 

6 

4 

- 

1 

12 

6 

7 

11 

405 

45W 

58 

S3 

14 

1 

10 

147 

70 

75 

2 

147 

8,477 

28-65 

50 

.18 

30 

4 

2 

61 

20 

81 

51 

1,885 

8606 

2 

2 

20 

14 

6 

20 

710 

36-60 

10 

8 

1 

71 

34 

37 

71 

1,850 

26-18 

li 

10 

2 

18 

14 

81 

1,250 

4082 

6 

5 

1 

16 

6 

11 

16 

881 

56-06 

7 

6 

26 

14 

11 

26 

1,016 

40-64 

14 

11 

2 

15 

0 

6 

15 

257 

17-13 

67 

86 

12 

8 

- 

140 

76 

65 

- 

130 

8,803 

27-36 

55 

61 

1 

- 

3 

- 

188 

64 

79 

- 

4,851 

32-71 

»ie 

532 

262 

43 

72 

7 

2,222 

1073 

1144 

5 

2         64,488 

20-30 

9 

9 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

24 

12 

12 

_ 

718 

29-92 

18 

16 

1 

83 

38 

4J 

2,828 

27-99 

40 

14 

24 

1 

1 

85 

44 

2,095 

24  65 

24 

5 

10 

7 

54 

26 

1,815 

33-61 

26 

19 

6 

35 

18 

1,066 

81-06 

47 

S3 

8 

•2 

6 

153 

78 

75 

4,547 

20  72 

43 

26 

5 

189 

88 

90 

2 

6,081 

31-55 

7 

9 

1 

9 

6 

8 

871 

41-22 

26 

26 

46 

21 

24 

1,068 

48-40 

17 

17 

58 

22 

30 

•  1 

1,603 

31-94 

11 

10 

1 

21 

,11 

10 

1,260 

69-52 

31 

26 

1 

8 

20 

82 

1,888 

36-36 

20 

15 

8 

68 

21 

32 

1,968 

86-86 

21 

12 

5 

4 

60 

28 

82 

1766 

2942 

52 

SO 

16 

3 

1 

135 

74 

61 

4,649 

34-06 

44 

27 

10 

5 

1 

118 

69 

54 

8,284 

20-59 

256 

86 

121 

19 

27 

3 

819 

293 

324 

2 

13,321 

21-66 

18 

11 

2 

23 

11 

12 

937 

4073 

87 

SO 

4 

2 

76 

88 

88 

2,265 

29-67 

12 

12 

84 

16 

18 

1^ 

61-06 
80-10 

25 

20 

8 

1 

105 

63 

62 

8,170 

66 

42 

17 

6 

140 

60 

71 

8,841 

24-75 

24 

10 

1 

- 

- 

61 

28 

83 

- 

2,640 

46-52 

601 

542 

36 

13 

9 

1 

1,300 

717 

672 

1 

1         46,894 

38-80 

86 

60 

10 

2 

4 

1 

171 

87 

84 

_ 

4,006 

28  84 

24 

22 

2 

66 

37 

28 

2,287 

85-28 

- 

- 

- 

178 

100 

78 

- 

6,301 

29-78 

xn 
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TA.BLE  1. — Births,  Marriaget,  and  Deathiy 


BIBTHS. 

Popalatlon. 

Cooatiei  tad  To 

United  BUtet 
wna.       „ 

^ 

Smx. 

Faxsxtaob. 

Cenftiu, 
I860. 

1 

M. 

F. 

Unk. 

Am. 

For. 

Am.Fa.  For.Pa. 
■Dd        aod 

Unk. 

(U 

For.  M. 

Am-M. 

Plym'th— C 

on. 

Carver,     .    , 

,    .        1,186 

4 

3 

1 

— 

4 

.- 

« 

- 

- 

Doxburj, .    . 

.       2,597 

44 

25 

19 

- 

41 

3 

- 

- 

- 

£.  Bridgewa 

ter,       8,207 

62 

80 

32 

- 

41 

19 

— 

1 

1 

Halifax,    .    . 

.    .          766 

7 

3 

4 

~ 

7 

— 

— 

•  — 

— 

Hanover,  .    . 

.    .       1,665 

28 

12 

16 

- 

23 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Hanson,    . 

.    .       1,245 

13 

5 

8 

— 

13 

— 

— 

- 

- 

Hinffbam, .    , 
Hull;    .    .    , 

.    .       4,351 

71 

39 

32 

* 

50 

17 

4 

— 

- 

.    .          285 

4 

1 

3 

. 

4 

» 

-. 

> 

— 

Kingston, . 

.    .       1,655 

27 

10 

17 

- 

22 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Lakeville, 

.    .       1,160 

21 

9 

12 

— 

18 

— 

— 

8 

— 

Marion,     . 

,    .          918 

13 

5 

8 

* 

12 

1 

^ 

- 

— 

Marshfield, 

.    .       1,870 

29 

17 

12 

— 

27 

2 

- 

* 

- 

Mattapoisett, 

.    :       1,483 

21 

11 

10 

- 

19 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Middleborou| 

;b, .       4,553 

72 

38 

34 

- 

57 

9 

2 

8 

1 

N.  Bridgewa 

ter,       6,584 

162 

75 

87 

- 

86 

69 

1 

4 

2 

Pembroke,    . 

.    .       1,524 

26 

16 

10 

- 

21 

4 

— 

— 

1 

Pljmoutb, 

.    .       6,272 

149 

85 

63 

- 

114 

20 

5 

9 

1 

Plympton,     , 

.    .          994 

13 

6 

7 

- 

12 

1 

- 

- 

— 

Bocbester, 

.    .       1,232 

16 

8 

8 

- 

15 

1 

— 

«. 

- 

Scituate,   . 

.    .       2,227 

53 

28 

25 

— 

41 

7 

8 

1 

1 

Soutb  Scitaat 

e,  .       1,774 

20 

14 

6 

— 

18 

1 

— 

» 

1 

Warebam, 

.    .       3,186 

70 

36 

34 

— 

45 

22 

1 

.- 

2 

VV.  Bridgewa 

ter,       1,846 

83 

.19 

14 

— 

19 

14 

~ 

— 

^ 

Suffolk, 

.    .    192,700 

5-,735 

2958 

2773 

4 

1580 

3399 

846 

351 

59 

Boston,     • 

.    .    177,84(^ 

5,275 

2721 

2554 

^ 

1342 

3230 

324 

820 

69 

Cbelsea,    .    . 

.    .      13,395 

428 

220 

204 

4 

222 

166 

20 

30 

'  - 

Nortb  Chelsei 

1,  .          921 

17 

10 

7 

— 

10 

5 

1 

1 

— 

Winthrop, 

.    .          544 

15 

7 

8 

— 

6 

6 

8 

1 

— 

WORCESTl 

CB,     159,659 

3,997 

2029 

1957 

11 

1653 

2068 

91 

115 

70 

Asbbumbam, 

.       2,108 

39 

25 

14 

^ 

26 

10 

. 

•  2 

1 

Atbol,  .    .    . 

,    .       2,604 

31 

17 

14 

- 

23 

4 

1 

- 

8 

Auburn,   •    . 

.    .          914 

16 

10 

6 

— 

11 

3 

1 

1 

— 

Barre,  .    .    . 

.    .       2,973 

60 

33 

27 

— 

38 

15 

6 

*    2 

— 

Berb'n, .    •    . 

.    .       1,106 

23 

12 

11 

- 

16 

4 

1 

2 

- 

BWikstone,   , 

.    .       5,453 

147 

68 

77 

2 

31 

112 

2 

2 

-. 

Bolton,     . 

.    .       1,348 

32 

17 

15 

— 

18 

12 

— 

1 

1 

Bojlston,  . 

.    .          929 

16 

7 

9 

— 

9 

6 

1 

- 

- 

Brookfield, 

.    .       2,276 

59 

24 

35 

- 

45 

13 

- 

1 

- 

Charlton,  .    . 

.    .       2,047 

•     22 

14 

8 

- 

21 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Clinton,    .    . 

.    .       3,850 

132 

66 

66 

. 

37 

89 

8 

8 

- 

Dana,  .    .    . 

.    .          876 

10 

6 

4 

— 

10 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Douglas,  .    . 

.    .       2,442 

64 

30 

34 

** 

19 

36 

" 

8 

1 
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11ASBIAOE8. 

DEATHS. 

1 

jriTmn. 

1 

<^ 

s 

A» 

LT 

^. 

tax.  U. 
and 

rnk. 

K. 

T. 

nnk. 

AM'M- 

ATiru*' 

10 

~. 

_ 

13 

8 

5 

497 

88-28 

28 

26 

44 

20 

18 

1,737 

88-48 

SO 

34 

1 

1 

45 

22 

23 

1,436 

81-91 

0 

9 

18 

7 

10 

1 

678 

87-66 

15 

12 

2 

1 

40 

19 

21 

1,560 

40-00 

21 

19 

1 

1 

27 

15 

12 

1,114 

41-26 

20 

26 

2 

1 

1 

- 

98 
2 

50 
2 

48 

z 

8,098 
30 

81-04 
16-00 

18 

28 

17 

11 

1,063 

87-06 

7 

21 

9 

12 

825 

30-20 

9 

20 

11 

9 

877 

46-18 

7 

8S 

15 

18 

1,224 

87-09 

16 

40 

19 

21 

1,828 

45-70 

40 

1 

2 

80 

89 

41 

8,686 

46-07 

69 

2 

8 

124 

70 

64 

3,121 

25-70 

16 

18 

38 

16 

22 

1,871 

36-08 

84 

73 

( 

2 

3 

142 

70 

66 

4,567 

32-65 

7 

7 

18 

9 

9 

544 

80-22 

8 

8 

7 

3 

4 

802 

60-83 

23 

22 

1 

81 

■  18 

18 

879 

28-85 

10 

15 

21 

8 

13 

■  899 

42-81 

24 

24 

68 

22 

86 

1,841 

81-74 

8 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

12 

16 

- 

1,134 

40-60 

2,911 

1117 

1325 

218 

239 

12 

4,856 

2461 

2373 

2 

4,85e[n7705 

24-24 

2,726 

1021 

1261 

204 

230 

11 

4^1 

2386 

2206 

_ 

4,541 

110444 

24-32 

179 

91 

64 

14 

9 

1 

299 

188 

169 

2 

299 

6,943 

23-22 

8 

3 

12 

7 

6 

12 

262 

23-50 

8 

' 

- 

- 

- 

4 

1 

3 

4 

86 

0-00 

1,661 

1016 

407 

47 

81 

10 

3,463 

1731 

1711 

8 

8417 

97,389 

28-50 

25 

21 

S 

_ 

1 

_ 

37 

20 

17 

_ 

88 

981 

27-25 

27 

22 

2 

2 

1 

40 

20 

20 

49 

1,653 

33-73 

7 

7 

U 

6 

5 

11 

488 

44'8S 

2» 

23 

3 

3 

54 

27 

27 

64 

1,643 

3044 

10 

9 

1 

21 

13 

8 

21 

769 

36-40 

46 

18 

27 

100 

46 

65 

100 

2,180 

21-80 

8 

7 

1 

44 

23 

21 

42 

1,402 

33-88 

8 

3 

12 

i 

8 

12 

630 

44-92 

80 

23 

6 

1 

1 

45 

24 

21 

45 

1,690 

37-56 

19 

18 

1 

88 

13 

•25 

88 

1,582 

41-63 

44 

1( 

18 

6 

1 

2 

81 

44 

86 

1 

79 

1,672 

21-16 

6 

8 

8 

5 

8 

159 

19-88 

20 

11 

6 

■" 

8 

■" 

65 

J 

30 

" 

55 

1,156 

21-02 

xvm 
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Table  L — Birth$y  Marria^eSf  and  Deathi, 


CoanUet  and  Towns. 


FopaUtlon. 

United  States 

Censns, 

I860. 


WOBCKS'B-Cofl.' 

Dudley,    • 

Fitchbiug, 
Gardner,  . 
Grafton,    • 
Haidwick, 
Harvard,  • 
Holden,    . 
Habbardston, 
Lancaster, 
Leicester, . 
Leominster, 
Lonenburg, 
Mendon,  • 
Milford,    . 
Millbnry,  . 
New  Braintree, 
Northborough, 
NorUibridge, . 
No.  Brookfield, 
Oakham,  • 
Oxford,    • 
Paxton,    . 
Petersham, 
Phillipston, 
Princeton, 
Bojalston, 
Kutland,  . 
Shrewsbury, 
Southborough 
Southbridge, 
Spencer,  . 
I^terlinjg,   . 
Sturbndge, 
Sutton, 
Templeton, 
Upton, .    • 
Uxbridge, 
Warren,   . 
Webster,  . 
WestboroQgh, 
West  Boylston, 
West  Biookfield, 
Westminster, 
Winchendon, 
Worcester,    . 


1,736 

7,805 
2,046 
4,317 
1,521 
1,507 
1,945 
1,621 
1,932 
2,748 
3,522 
1,212 
1,351 
9,132 
3,296 

805 
1,566 
2,683 
2,760 

959 
3,034 

725 
1,465 

764 
1,201 
1,486 
1,076 
1,558 
1,854 
8,575 
2,777 
1,881 
2,291 
2,676 
2,816 
1,986 
3,133 
2,107 
2,912 
2,913 
2,509 
1,548 
1,840 
2,624 
24,960 


BIBTHS. 

j 

Sbx. 

Paxsitaob. 

& 

IL 

P. 

Unk. 

Am. 

Por. 

Am.Fa.  For.Fs. 

and        and 
For.  M .  Am.  M . 

Unk. 

53 
137 

44 
89 
52 
10 
22 
24 
30 
72 
73 
20 
23 

325 

114 
13 
32 
60 
56 
6 

63 
7 
17 
16 
23 
25 
25 
37 
47 
50 

139 
37 
31 
45 
59 
50 
57 
62 
74 
77 
67 
48 
22 
61 

952 


24 

68 

26 

49 

30 

6 

7 

14 

14 

42 

40 

10 

14* 

163 

61 

2 

17 

23 

33 

4 

27 

2 

7 

8 

12 

17 

7 

18 

25 

31 

72 

19 

20 

28 

33 

18 

23 

32 

40 

41 

33 

25 

12 

31 

472 


■ 


29 
69 
18 
40 
22 

4 
15 
10 
16 
30 
31 
10 

9 

162 

53 

9 

15 
37 
28 

2 
36 

5 
10 

7 
11 

8 
18 
19 
22 
19 
67 
17 
11 
17 
26 
32 
33 
30 
84 
36 
34 
23 
10 
28 
480 


13 
56 
27 
28 
26 

8 

8 
18 
15 
28 
44 
19 
17 
99 
85 

6 

16 
24 
19 

5 
29 

5 
14 
11 
19 
21 
15 
18 
33 
24 
28 
22 
19 
22 
34 
28 
29 
30 
12 
33 
26 
26 
18 
26 
296 


38 

1 

72 

3 

16 

~ 

56 

1 

23 

2 

2 

m. 

12 

2 

4 

1 

14 

mm 

39 

1 

23 

4 

4 

^^ 

207 

7 

70 

5 

6 

mm 

13 

1 

32 

2 

34 

1 

1 

— 

27 

m. 

2 

— 

2 

-. 

4 

. 

3 

. 

2 

1 

9 

1 

13 

1 

14 

— 

22 

8 

106 

1 

9 

— 

10 

1 

19 

1 

21 

3 

21 

- 

26 

-. 

30 

1 

59 

* 

36 

8 

30 

3 

20 

2 

8 

1 

13 

1 

597 

23 

1 

5 
1 
2 


1 
2 


2 
6 
3 

1 
2 
2 

6 


1 
1 
2 
1 
3 


1 
1 
3 
3 

7 


1 
31 


2 
1 


2 
2 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


3 

4 


1 
1 
1 


2 

1 


20 
5 
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XIX 


rtgittered  during  the  year  1865— Concluded. 


i 

o. 

0 

s 


10 
84 
18 
86 
22 

3 
16 
15 
18 
18 
23 

6 

12 

111 

41 

3 
14 
23 
12 

6 
18 

3 
10 

9 

8 
10 
13 
15 
13 
36 
23 

9 

14 
19 
27 
17 
23 
25 
54 
28 
28 
14 
14 
35 
825 


1IABBIAOE8. 


Katiyitt. 


Am. 


For. 


▲III.M. 
and 


For.  M. 
and 


For.Fe.  Ain.Fe. 


Uok. 


8 

1 

59 

17 

1 

6 

14 

3 

— 

1 

24 

11 

— 

1 

11 

10 

1 

^ 

2 

mm 

1 

.- 

14 

1 

— 

1 

15 

~ 

— 

— 

12 

2 

3 

1 

12 

4 

-. 

2 

20 

6 

11 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

^ 

,^ 

44 

63 

1 

3 

19 

3 

12 

8 

4 

10 

1 

1 

^ 

13 

7 

2 

1 

8 

5 

18 

3 

- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

i- 

— 

1 

19 

. 

— 

-. 

8 

8 

10 

- 

- 

1 

^, 

.^ 

^, 

13 

— 

-. 

— 

10 

. 

2 

3 

12 

m. 

1 

-m 

10 

21 

2 

3 

14 

8 

— 

1 

7 

2 

— 

mm 

10 

4 

.. 

— 

13 

1 

3 

2 

24 

2 

-. 

1 

17 

— 

.- 

mm 

15 

8 

— 

— 

22 

1 

~ 

2 

19 

30 

1 

4 

18 

7 

1 

2 

13 

11 

1 

3 

10 

2 

.- 

2 

14 

. 

— 

m. 

23 

4 

3 

3 

195 

109 

9 

• 

12 

1 
1 


DEATHS. 


i 


64 
192 
32 
56 
24 
19 
33 
28 
30 
74 
63 

fi 

220 
82 
12 
26 
38 
85 
13 
53 
16 
22 
21 
31 
22 
21 

•  36 
46 
98 
60 
31 
25 
46 
42 
41 
50 
39 
78 
64 
46 
37 
35 
43 

750 


Sbx. 


M.' 


F. 


U. 


Aai. 


Agg*to. 


Arenge. 


30 

33 

1 

63 

1,300 

103 

89 

— 

192 

4,909 

11 

21 

- 

32 

1,361 

24 

32 

- 

56 

1,911 

8 

16 

~ 

24 

872 

10 

9 

— 

19 

790 

23 

10 

- 

32 

1,491 

11 

15 

2 

28 

1,254 

11 

19 

— 

30 

1,313 

42 

32 

- 

74 

2,114 

23 

40 

- 

63 

2,422 

18 

20 

- 

38 

1,601 

4 

12 

— 

14 

432 

118 

102 

.- 

220 

4,262 

37 

45 

— 

82 

2,103 

6 

5 

1 

10 

455 

12 

14 

- 

26 

803 

13 

25 

— 

38 

805 

86 

48 

1 

85 

2,567 

8 

5 

— 

18 

660 

23 

29 

1 

53 

1,822 

8 

8 

- 

16 

598 

13 

9 

- 

22 

961 

9 

12 

— 

21 

1,128 

12 

19 

- 

81 

1,145 

6 

16 

— 

22 

662 

9 

12 

— 

21 

999 

19 

17 

- 

36 

1,720 

22 

24 

- 

46 

1,161 

41 

57 

- 

97 

1,785 

33 

27 

- 

60 

1,513 

13 

18 

- 

31 

1,407 

13 

12 

- 

25 

842 

28 

18 

— 

46 

1,976 

24 

18 

- 

42 

1,578 

20 

21 

- 

41 

1,852 

20 

30 

- 

50 

1,419 

22 

17 

- 

39 

1,056 

44 

34 

- 

78 

2,195 

86 

28 

- 

63 

1,514 

24 

22 

- 

46 

1,434 

19 

18 

- 

87 

1,094 

23 

12 

— 

35 

1,067 

24 

18 

1 

42 

1,466 

405 

345 

— 

750 

15,676 

20*63 
25  52 
42*53 
3412 
36-33 
41-58 
46-59 
44*79 
43-77 
28-57 
88-44 
4213 
30-86 
19-37 
25-65 
45-50 
30-88 
21-18 
80-08 
50-77 
34-38 
37-37 
43-68 
5371 
36-94 
30-09 
47-57 
47-78 
25-24 
18-40 
25-22 
45-39 
33  68 
42-96 
37-57 
4517 
28-38 
27-08 
28-14 
24-08 
31-17 
29-57 
30-49 
34-90 
20-90 
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Table  II.— BIRTHS. 

Distinguishing  hy  Counties,  hy  Months,  and  hy  Sex.  the  registered  Number 

of  Children  Born  Alite  during  the  year 

1865. 


SI 

II 

BEX. 

1 

1 

i 

A 

i 

o 

1 

• 

1 

§ 

a 

\ 

1 

• 

1 

1 

IB 

i 

1 

i' 

H 

Totals 

80249 

771 

1341 

1978 

135 

3740  582 

1561 828 

5380 

2880 1321  5735  3997 

Males 

15623 

415 

664 

1030 

77 

1982  311 

800  413 

2785 

1474 

685  2968|2029 

Fein., 

14554 

346 

674 

943 

57 

1749  270 

755 

411 

2586 

1399 

635  2773 

1957 

Unk, 

72 

10 

3 

6 

1 

9 

1 

6 

4 

10 

7 

1 

4 

11 

f 

Totals 

2,350 

48 

86 

165 

6 

292i  41 

135 

71 

406 

211 

88 

466 

335 

aJ 

Males 

1,225 

21 

47 

88 

3 

164;  25 

61 

38 

203 

109 

49 

232 

185 

C0  * 

Fern-, 

1,120 

27 

39 

75 

3 

127 

15 

74 

32 

203 

102 

39 

234 

150 

to 

Unk., 

5 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

» 

Totals 

2,211 

51 

87 

153 

12 

282 

37 

97 

62 

382 

206 

114 

464 

274 

•i 

Males 

1,163 

30 

49 

85 

4 

155 

17 

42 

31 

185 

98 

66 

247 

144 

(S- 

Fern., 

1,051 

20 

38 

68 

8 

126 

20 

65 

29 

195 

108 

48 

207 

129 

b 

Unk., 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

■i^ 

- 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

» 
J 

Totals 

2,554 

45 

106 

193 

7 

296 

39 

142 

66 

429 

232 

116 

669 

324 

>4 

Males 

1,345 

24 

47 

105 

5 

160 

26 

73 

26 

231 

126 

53 

299 

170 

c8  \ 

Fern., 

1,205 

21 

59 

88 

2 

136 

13 

69 

30 

198 

104 

63 

269 

153 

^V 

Unk., 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

m 

Totals 

2,844 

55 

119 

145 

12 

280 

52 

110 

71 

382 

203 

108 

474 

333 

'B 

Males 

1,168 

32 

59 

75 

6 

145 

28 

58 

35 

171 

93 

53 

248 

165 

• 

Fern., 

1,176 

23 

60 

70 

6 

135 

24 

52 

36 

211 

110 

•65 

226 

167 

Unk., 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

r 

Totals 

2,278 

48 

115 

145 

12 

276 

49 

107 

62 

423 

223 

72 

439 

317 

^ 

Males 

1,162 

27 

61 

79 

8 

147 

18 

47 

20 

220 

111 

44 

234 

156 

^' 

Fern., 

1,112 

21 

63 

66 

4 

129 

31 

58 

32 

203 

111 

28 

205 

161 

W^ 

Unk., 

4 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

2 

— 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

m 

Totals 

2,378 

62 

115 

168 

15 

290 

48 

104 

54 

423 

227 

109 

431 

342 

* 

Males 

1,225 

27 

56 

82 

11 

145 

30 

69 

27 

207 

122 

65 

224 

180 

Fern., 

1,150 

25 

69 

85 

4 

144 

18 

45 

27 

215 

105 

54 

207 

162 

Unk., 

8 

— 

1 

1 

~ 

— 

"- 

1 

~ 

— 

■" 

■" 
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Table  II. — Concluded. 


efi 


I 
1 

« 


Cm 


m 


8. 

9 

n 


s 


I 


5 

o 


a 

CD 


flTotals 
J  iMales 

Unt, 

Totab 
'Males 
Fein., 
Unk., 


Totals 
Males 
Fern., 
Unk-, 

Totals 
Males 
'Fern., 
Unk., 

Totals 

Males 

'Fem., 

;Uiik., 

Totals! 
Males] 
FeoLy 
Unk., 


2,516 

1,380 

1,183 

8 

2,826 

1,422 

1,394 

10 

2,726 
1,414 
1,805 

7 

2,691 

1,893 

1,292 

6 

2,626 

1,386 

1,286 

4 

2,704 

1,385 

1,809 

10 


15 
22 

8 


65 
40 
25 


80 

44 

84 

2 

92 

PO 

40 

2 

79 

38 

39 

2 


45 

40 

1 

64 
36 
28 


45  6 


1 
3 


119 
67 
62 


121 
56 
65 


136 
70 
66 


107 
55 
52 


86  126 


61 

64 

1 

101 

55 

45 

1 

3 
1 

2 


1  1 


149 

9 

277 

53 

187 

72 

466 

284 

122 

471 

78 

5 

151 

25 

70 

34 

261 

125 

54 

255 

71 

4 

124 
2 

28 

67 

88 

205 

108 
1 

68 

216 

186 

18 

386 

55 

158 

83 

523 

246 

118 

489 

92 

12 

193 

29 

82 

85 

269 

183 

66 

228 

92 

6 

193 

26 

75 

47 

253 

118 

52 

260 

2 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

.  1 

170 

9 

395 

72 

136 

75 

471 

261 

117 

438 

82 

8 

218 

•89 

72 

87 

254 

181 

66 

223 

88 

6 

182 

33 

62 
2 

38 

217 

180 

61 

214 
1 

184 

8 

826 

88 

151 

85 

494 

288 

109 

454 

97 

6 

160 

25 

86 

50 

256 

148 

61 

230 

87 

2 

164 

18 

65 

35 

238 

139 

47 

224 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

146 

15 

818 

43 

148 

64 

500 

246 

109 

522 

75 

7 

176 

22 

76 

38 

267 

130 

60 

281 

71 

7 

141 

21 

72 

81 

238 

116 

49 

241 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

170 

12 

321 

54 

134 

80 

478 

302 

139 

528 

90 

7 

173 

26 

73 

45 

258 

147 

68 

257 

80 

5 

147 

28 

61 

85 

211 

153 

71 

270 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

2 

- 

1 

4 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

3 

8 

.   1 

^ 

^ 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

m. 

— 

2 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

8 

- 

- 

— 

"■ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

1 

^ 

2 

^ 

^ 

"" 

8 
o 

u 


342 
175 
167 


363 

188 

178 

2 

854 

184 

168 

2 

868 
181 
187 


303 
153 
150 


326 

150 

175 

1 

16 
3 

10 
3 
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.     Supplement  A. 
PLURALITY    BIRTHS  — 1865. 

[Included  in  Tables  I.  and  11.] 


85 

2a 


8EX. 


I 


1 


ca  o 

S3 

03} 


I 


s 


i 
I 


i 

e 


0 
e 


o 


Totals,. 

Males, . 

Fein*,  • 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
FeoQ.,  • 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem*,  • 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  • 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

Totals, . 
Males, . 
Fem*,  . 


591 

292 

299 

40 
28 
17 

88 
24 
14 

44 
28 
21 

58 
80 
28 

• 

88 
28 
15 

47 
19 

28 

58 
22 
86 

59 
29 
80 


24 

13 

11 

2 

2 


4 
2 
2 

2 
2 


4 
2 
2 


84 

21 

18 

2 
2 


2 
2 


4 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 


8 
7 
1 


88 

18 
18 


2 
2 


6 
8 
8 

2 
1 
1 


4 
2 
2 

8 
8 
5 

2 

1 
1 


8 


4 
8 
1 


2 
1 
1 


80 

48 

87 

6 
5 
1 


4 
2 
2 

8 
6 
2 

10 
6 
4 

4 
2 
2 

10 
4 
6 

12 

2 

10 


2 
2 


85* 

10 

25 

2 

2 

2 
2 


4 
4 
2 


8 
2 
2 

2 

1 
1 


16 
6 


10 


4 
8 
1 


6 
1 
5 


92 
46 
46 


4 
1 
8 

4 
8 
1 

8 
6 
3 

8 
5 
8 

8 
6 
2 

6 
8 
8 

16 

6 

10 

6 
5 
1 


55* 

81 

24 


o 

ml 

o 


2 


12 
8 
4 

4 

8 
1 


4 
1 
8 

4 
8 
1 

2 
1 
1 


24 

10 
14 


4 
1 
8 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 


4 
2 
2 


96* 

52 

44 

8 
5 
8 

4 

4 


6 
2 
4 

10 
5 
5 

4 
2 
2 


89* 

86 

53 

8 
5 
8 

12 
7 
6 


2 
2 


6 

4 
1 

8 

10 
6 
4 


12 
8 
9 

8 
5 
8 

8 
5 
8 

10 
2 
8 

11 
4 

7 


*  SlTe  eiMS  of  Tiiptotv  oocnrred  in  1865,— one,  BtTsnlly,  in  Bunpden,  Norfolk,  Soflblk,  and 
WoNMftcr  Ckmntlat,— eaeh oompiising  three  fcmalee;  alao » fifth,  oompiliing  thbee  make,  Sn  Boifolk 
Ooantj.    Bxoepfe  the  caM  in  Norfolk  Connt/  all  were  of  Foreign  parentage. 
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PLURALITY  BIRTHS. 


xxiu 


SuPFLBiiENT  A. — Concluded. 


B1SX. 


& 


t 


i 


S 


I 


I 


I 


i 


a 
c 


I 


i^ 


e 


^1 


Totals, . 

46 

8 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

4 

8 

Males, . 

28 

6 

6 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

3 

Fem.,  • 

23 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

4 

2 

- 

6 

Totals,. 

67 

2 

2 

6 

. 

6 

« 

6 

_ 

8 

9 

2 

8 

Males, . 

29 

1 

2 

5 

— 

3 

- 

4 

- 

2 

5 

1 

3 

Fern.,  • 

28 

1 

- 

1 

- 

3 

- 

2 

- 

6 

1 

5 

Totals,. 

86 

2 

2 

,. 

. 

6 

mm 

4 

,. 

10 

2 

4 

Males, . 

13 

— 

- 

- 

- 

4 

— 

- 

— 

5 

— 

4 

Fem.,  • 

23 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

5 

2 

- 

Totals,. 

70 

.. 

4 

2 

.. 

6 

a. 

8 

4 

8 

6 

25 

Males,. 

34 

-i 

— 

1 

— 

5 

.- 

~ 

2 

8 

1 

17 

Fem.,  . 

36 

— 

4 

1 

-" 

1 

3 

2 

5 

•jA 

5 

8 

4 
1 
8 

8 
3 
5 


-       2 

4 
1 
3 


xxitth  begistsation  report. 
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Sdppleheht  B. 
5GITIMATE   BIRTHS- 

[Inclnded  in  Table*  L  anil  II.] 


Totala,. 

i 

1 

J 

! 

i 

1 

1 

£ 

271 

10 

20 

27 

6 

25 

24» 

SOflO 

40t 

22 

28 

2 

H 

Male^. 
Fern.,  . 

131 
138 

6 
6 

6 

12 

IS 
11 

4 

1 

16 

H 
10 

25 
25 

3 
7 

10 
21 

10 
12 

1& 
8 

H 

nnfc,  . 

4 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

i 

TouK. 

Males,. 
Out,'  '. 

21 
13 

7 
1 

8 

1 
2 

: 

1 
1 

i 

2 
2 

; 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

1 
1 

TetaU,. 
Male^. 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

21 
10 
10 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

: 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 

2 
2 

-_ 

II 

Tolil.,. 

30 
15 
15 

3 
1 
2 

: 

- 

- 

i 
2 
2 

9 
2 

7 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

Totals,. 
Males, . 
Fem.,  . 

24 
13 

11 

: 

; 

2 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

6 

1 
5 

3 
2 

1 

8 

1 
2 

i\ 

Totals,. 
Malea,. 
Fem.,  . 

18 
9 
9 

- 

; 

- 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

l\ 

Totals,. 
FenL,  . 

23 
10 
18 

: 

: 

: 

: 

8 
8 

5 
2 
3 

2 

: 

;; 

i.5 

Totals,. 
Male.,. 
Fem.,  . 

17 
8 
0 

- 

" 

1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

" 

1 

1 

2 
2 

- 

2 

2 

" 
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ILLEGITIMATE  BIBTHS. 
SUPPLEHENT  B. — Concluded, 


XXV 


I 

o 


SEX. 


3 


i 

I 


5 


a 


t 


I 


0 

e 
S 


I 


e 


« 

Totals,. 

29 

Afalesy . 

13 

Pem.)  • 

16 

Totals, . 

19 

Males, . 

7 

Fem.,  . 

12 

Totals,. 

23 

Males, . 

10 

Fern.,  . 

13 

Totals,. 

19 

Males, . 

11 

Fem.,  • 

7 

Unk.,  . 

1 

Totals,. 

27 

Males, . 

12 

Fem.,  . 

14 

Unk.,  . 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 


1 
1 
2      - 


3 
3 
2 

I 
1 

4 
2 
1 
1 


4 
3 
1 

3 
2 

1 


2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


3 
3 

4 

4 

2 
1 
1 

4 
2 
2 


3 
1 
2 


1 
1 


5 
2 
3 

2 
2 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 
2 


7 
4 
3 

3 
2 
1 

3 
2 
1 

3 
2 
1 


1 
1 


3 
2 

1 


2 
1 
1 


5 
2 
3 


3 
2 
1 


3 
1 

Q 


1 
1 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2 
2 


4 
4 


1 
1 


1 

1 

8 
2 

1 


7 
4 
3 
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Tabli  hi STILLBORN. 


DitHnguuking  hy  Oottntia,  hg  MonOa,  and  hy  Sex.  At  rtguttrtd  Numbtr 
of  StilUHrtht  during  the  ytar 


1 
i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n 

T 

j 

1 

a 
1 

1 

li 

I 

H 
i{ 

i{ 

Tota]^. 
Ha]«,. 
Fern.,  . 

UDk,  . 

ToteU,. 

Fen.,  . 
Unt,  . 

Toul*. 

Fen,  . 
Uok.,  . 

TotaU,. 

Fern.,  . 
Onk.;  . 

Tolali,. 
HJe.,. 
Fen.,  . 
U»k.,  . 

TMSt,. 

Fern.,  . 
Unt,  . 

ToUU,. 
MJ«,. 
Fein.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

859 

487 

817 

75 

65 
88 
28 
4 

78 
87 
82 
4 

78 
44 
20 
6 

62 

20 
4 

78 
38 
29 

e 

80 
41 
8L 
8 

25 

a 

8 
11 

1 

1 

5 
1 
2 
2 

1 
1 

18 
4 
4 

6 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
I 

48 
26 
16 

8 
6 

4 

1 

7 
6 

1 
1 

7 
8 
8. 

1 

2 

i 

1 
3 

2 

1 

8 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

68 
88 
21 
9 

8 
4 
2 
2 

! 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

11 
7 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

7 
4 
3 

1 
1 

1 
2 

143 

76 

62 

16 

8 
6 
8 

» 
8 
6 

10 
S 
6 

11 
8 
4 
1 

11 
6 
5 
1- 

18 
10 
6 
3 

71 
88 
30 
8, 

4 

1 
2 

1 

0 
5 
4 

10 
6 
4 

4 

8 

a 

1 

2 

8 
3 
4 

1 

16 

889 

228 

15T 

0 

82 
19 
18 

82 
16 
15 
2 

86 
21 
13 
2 

35 
22 
13 

37 
20 
16 

1 

33 
19 
12 
2 

57 

80 

14 

4 

4 
3 
1 

8 
6 
8 

6 
4 

1 
1 

8 
8 

2 
2 

4 

8 

1 
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STILLBOBIl. 
Table  in. — Concluded. 


xxvii 


«{ 

if 
l{ 

t{ 

i{ 

i{ 

ToMl.,. 
MJ«,. 
Fem.,  . 
Uok.,  . 

Totals. 

?.!-: 

U=k.,  . 

ToU*. 
Md«.. 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

ToWi,. 
M.l«,. 
Fern.,  . 
Dot,  . 

Told.,. 

M.K. 

Fem.,  . 
Unk.;  . 

Tottl^. 
MJ«,. 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.;  . 

Total!,. 

?^: 

Unk.,  . 

74 
40 
25 
9 

68 
46 
20 
8 

eo 

M 
28 

g 
n 

S6 
23 
12 

61 
S4 

26 

1 

87 
4T 
SO 
10 

t 

I 

2 

1 

- 

1 

8 
1 

2 

4 
2 
2 

2 

2 

3 
8 

i 

1 

i 
8 

1 

8 

8 

8 
3 

6 

8 
2 

= 

6 
S 

1 

1 

8 

1 

7 
4 

1 
2 

8 
S 

7 
2 
4 
1 

7 

8 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

S 
2 

10 
8 
6 
2 

13 
10 
6 

1 

le 

8 
5 
2 

7 
2 
1 
4 

8 
0 
8 

19 
18 
4 
2 

11 

2 
2 

2 
2 

" 
1 

1 
2 
2 

2 
2 

80 
17 
18 

82 
20 
12 

2B 
IS 
11 
1 

83 

1ft 
18 
1 

81 
17 
14 

88 
21 
12 

8 
8 
8 
2 

S 

2 

1 

4 

2 
2 

6 
S 
2 

8 

S 

7 
< 
1 
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Table  IV.— MARRIAGES. 


DutinffuuMng  bg    Countiet  and  hg  Monl&t,  iht  Numher  of  Marriagu 
rtffittered  during  the  year 


1865. 

ntrudllonlla. 

3 

1 

!6 

[\ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

TheYbar.. 

13,051 

»< 

™8|» 

201255 

916 

601 

2911 

15«1 

Juiiury, .    . 

1,184 

4: 

K) 

66 

80 

104 

71 

62 

257 

H7 

Pebniary,     . 

081 

2( 

!2 

64 

22 

164 

64 

84 

264 

107 

M»n:h.     .    . 

668 

2! 

!8 

S3 

22 

85 

7  42 

38 

124 

81 

April,.    .    . 

932 

2! 

!8 

4» 

80 

152 

66 

42 

207 

116 

May,  .    .    . 

1,0« 

81 

!6 

60 

80 

168 

65 

34 

242 

187 

June,  .    .    . 

1,02» 

21 

.8 

47 

84 

181 

78 

*7 

228 

132 

Jalj.  .    .    . 

098 

2- 

!1 

68 

12 

153 

61 

87 

258 

124 

Augnrt,    .    . 

988 

2: 

.4 

48 

85 

132 

76 

89 

244 

M8 

September,  . 

1,178 

2: 

17 

67 

25 

197 

81 

58 

261 

113 

October,  .    . 

1,244 

8i 

!1 

60 

84 

203 

11 

102 

56 

284 

186 

Kovember,    . 

1,510 

t- 

i8 

82 

34 

235 

106 

79 

324 

179 

December,    . 

1,878 

a 

» 

65 

48 

185 

104 

86 

218 

186 

Dnknown,    . 

34 

- 

- 

- 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1865.] 


UAEBIAGES. 


Tabib  v.— marriages. 

ExkiUling  th«  Social  Condiliont  and  Aget  retptclively,  of  partiet  ifarried 
during  the  year 

186S. 

Aqgbeqate— or  all  conditions. 


i 

1 

AOE  or  FEUALES. 

1 

1 

1 

z 
s 

4 

3 

9 

4 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
S 

6 
s 

8 

3 

S 

4 

a 

* 

s 
s 

1 

All  AoKS 

TJnderaO, 
20  to  25, . 
25  to  80, . 
80  to  85, . 
35  to  40, . 
40  to  45,  . 
45  to  50, . 
50  to  55, . 
55  to  60, . 
60  to  85, . 
65  to  70,. 
70  to  76,. 
75  to  80, . 
Over  80,. 
UDknowD, 

13,051 

203 

4,508 

4,174 

1,675 

895 

497 

3B0 

221 

14C 

6S 
88 
11 

64 

2,485 

141 

1,495 

664 

183 

82 

7 

5 

3 

1 

4 

5,718 

55 
2,6*8 

2,127 
692 
200 
60 

20 
10 
3 

1 

2 

2,641 

B 

887 

1,160 

698 

269 

129 

65 

14 

9 

3 

1 

1 

B81 

1 
41 
171 
388 
U27 
128 
78 
34 
18 
2 
8 

527 

18 
28 
48 
131 
100 
109 
52 
21 

1 

■ 

265 

7 
12 
28 
53 
S8 
49 
26 
24 
3 
i 
1 

166  75 

)\ 

12     2 
46;  '7 
34   19 
31    16 
14   17 
12     5 
3,     6 
2     - 

1     - 

5 
4 
10 
19 
8 
6 
2 

26 

2 
6 
7 

7 
5 

13 

1 

6 
4 

8 

- 

8 

': 

97 

13 
14 

66 

(A.)    First  Marriage  of  both  Parties. 


XXX 
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Table  V, — Continued. 
(B.)    First  Marriage  of  Male  and  subsequent  Marriage  of  Female. 


. 

AGE  01^  FEMALES. 

■     8 

S 

< 

i 

9 
< 

< 

s 

ft 

S 

S 

s 
n 

4 

a 

9 

ai 

5 

% 

3 

5 

8 

S 
8 

^ 

S 

? 

i 

s 

§ 

All  Ages 

Under  20, 
20  to  25, . 
25  to  30, . 
80  to  35, . 
85  to  40, . 
40  to  45,. 
45  to  50,. 
50  to  55, . 
55  to  60, . 
60  to  65, . 
65  to  70, . 
70  to  75, . 
75  to  80,. 
Oyer  80, . 
Unknown, 

788 

6 

199 

254 

155 

90 

38 

29 

9 

8 

2 

4 

15 

10 
6 

177 

4 

98 

50 

18 

6 

1 
1 

256 

62 

114 

64 

17 

6 

2 

1 

179 

1 

17 
62 
68 
81 
7 
2 

1 

93 

9 
16 
18 
27 
11 
9 
8 

87 

4 
7 
6 
10 
7 
2 
1 

14 

1 

8 
8 
4 
2 
1 

6 

1 

1 

2 
1 

8 

2 
1 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

8 

2 
2 

4 

(C.)    Subsequent  Marriage  of  the  Male,  but  First  Marriage  of 

the  Female. 


Aix  Ages 

Under  20, 
20  to  25, . 
26  to  30, . 
80  to  85, . 
36  to  40, . 
40  to  45, . 
45  to  50,. 
60  to  65, . 
55  to  60, . 
60  to  65, . 
65  to  70, . 
70  to  76,. 
76  to  80,. 
Oyer  80,. 
Unknown, 

1,444 

48 

247 

296 

803 

199 

165 

81 

64 

22 

12 

6 

8 

8 

112 

16 

60 

18 

16 

4 

8 

3 

1 

1 

409 

26 

130 

124 

72 

31 

14 

9 

1 

1 

1 

383 

6 

57 
96 
100 
69 
41 

252 

7 
49 
75 
47 
43 
18 
11 
1 
1 

153 

7 
36 
33 
41 
19 
10 
4 
2 

1 

60 

2 

4 

12 

11 

13 

8 

8 

2 

47 

1 

8 

11 

10 
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Tabli  v. — Concluded. 
(D.)     Sabsequent  Marriage  of  both  Parties. 
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Table  71.— DEATHS. 

Distinguishing  by  Counties,  by  Months,  and  by  Sex,  the  registered  Number 

of  Persons  who  Died  during  the  year 

1865. 
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DEATHS. 
Table  VI.— Concluded. 
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Table  VII.— DEATHS  BY  AGE  AND  SEX, 

Distinguishing  by  Age  and  by  Sex,  the  Number  of  Deaths  registered  in  each  County 
distinguishing  Sex,  according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  lSQQ,^and  also 


8tato  and  Goantlet. 
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8 
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48 
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2 

2 
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DEATHS. 


AND  BY  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNS— 18C5. 

and  Town  in  ike  Slaie^  during  the  year  1865, — in  connection  with  the  Population^ 
with  the  Percentage  of  the  registered  Number  of  Deaths  to  the  Population, 
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4 
4 

1 
1 

3 

2 

- 

98 
46 
68 

126 
68 
67 

106 
68 
60 

94 
86 
68 

79 
89 
40 

61 
88 
28 

71 
88 
88 

68 
29 
89 

70 
87 
88 

86 
48 
88 

92 
67 
86 

70 
88 
82 

88 
27 
66 

64 
24 
40 

66 
24 
81 

17- 

8 

14 

6 
1 
6 

18 
9 
9 

66 
28 
88 

76 
44 

82 

79 
42 
87 

63 
88 
24 

48 
24 
24 

41 
24 

17 

40 
19 
21 

84 
20 
14 

69 
80 
29 

62 
80 
82 

71 
48 
28 

70 
86 
86 

72 
42 
80 

64 
21 
88 

84 
16 
19 

7 
1 
6 

1 
1 

7 

4 
8 

184 
96 
86 

810 
161 
149 

279 
120 
169 

260 

186 
124 

242 
186 
107 

208 

117 

86 

192 

108 

84 

168 
89 
64 

161 
91 
60 

160 
76 
74 

184 
68 
71 

116 
42 
78 

98 
81 
68 

81 
84 
47 

86 
11 
24. 

14 

2 

12 

2 
2 

- 

148 
77 
71 

204 

112 

92 

168 
72 
96 

126 

60 
W 

1 

128 
67 
71 

116 
67 
69 

96 
60 
46 

112 
48 
64 

98 
46 
68 

U2 
68 

49 

117 
64 

68 

140  ] 
64 

76 

181  : 
68 
69 

104 
47 
67 

64 
26 
89 

~ 

17 

6 

11 

10 
2 

8 

18 
8 
6 
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Table  YII. — Continued. 


GoantiM  and  Towns. 


PoruiJLnox^iam. 


Penoni. 


Sex. 


Dbatb*. 


Parotnt 
to  Pop. 


PanoiM. 


Barnstable 
County,  . 


Barnstable, 


Brewster, 


Chatham, 


Dennis,  .' 


Eastham, 


Fakaouth, 


Harwich, 


Orleans, . 


Frovincetown, 


Sandwich,  . 


Truro,    •    . 


Wellfieet,    .    . 


Yarmouth,  .    . 


Berkshire 
County,  . 


85,090* 


5,129 


1,489 


2,710 


8,662 


779 


2,456 


8,428 


1,678 


8,206 


4,479 


1,583 


2,822 


2,752 


55,120 


Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 


17,800 
18,190 


2,493 
2,636 

760 
789 

1,825 
1,385 

1,822 
1,840 

408 
876 

1,216 
1,240 

1,724 
1,699 

808 
875 

1,606 
1,600 

2,215 
2,264 

794 
789 

1,175 
1,147 


1,381 
1,421 


27,185 
27,935 


1-72 


1-17 


2-22 


1*59 


1-75 


1*98 


2-12 


1-40 


1-85 


1-56 


201 


202 


2-20 


1-74 


1*85 


617 


60 


83 


48 


04 


15 


52 


48 


81 


50 


90 


82 


51 


48 


1,019 


Sex. 


823 

293 

1 

27 
38 

14 

19 

21 
22 

81 

33 

8 

7 

28 
24 

25 
28 

17 
14 

31 
19 

54 
86 

19 
13 

25 

25 

1 

23 
25 


520 

497 

2 


• 

wm 

\i 

•i 

wi 

<9 

z 

d 

P 

V4 

M 

•^ 

s 


84 

44 

39 

1 

3 

7 


1 
3 


1 

2 

1 
1 

8 
4 

9 

8 

7 
1 

3 
3 


6 
4 


40 
19 
21 


8 
2 

2 

1 


117 

69 

47 

1 


2 
2 


1 
1 

2 
3 


1 

2 

2 

4 

1 
2 

2 
8 


2 
1 


75 

45 

29 

1 


20 
12 

8 


8 


2 

1 


1 
1 

2 
2 


48 
21 
27 


6 
6 


8 


34 
20 
14 


•  Indndiiig  148  malet  and  179  femalM  in  Manhpeo  Dlatrlct. 
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* 
s 

3 

3 
2 

3 

S 

3 

if 

3 

a  1 

■  6 

11 

9 
2 

26 
17 
9 

15 
6 
10 

81 
17 
U 

51 
82 
19 

41 
22 
19 

26 
15 
11 

1. 

e 

18 

19 
10 
9 

21 
11 
10 

17 
10 
7 

28 
10 
18 

32 
18 
14 

28 
16 
12 

42 
21 
21 

17 
1< 

13 
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6 

8  » 

2  4 
1  1 

1 

3 

8 

1 
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4 

4 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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2 
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1 
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2 

1 

1 

8 

2 

1 

:: 

:: 

1 

8 

1 
2 

4 
1 

4 

_ 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

S 

1 
1 

8 

4 
S 

3 
4 

4 
2 

1 

1  - 

1  - 

z 

2 

1 

: 

I 

2 
3 

: 

I 

I 
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1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

:: 

1 1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 
2 

8 

: 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

: 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

- 

1  - 

- 1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

: 

3 

8 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 

3 
2 

1 

:- 

: : 

20 
8 
12 

62 
32 
20 

LI 

21 

40 
21 
28 

63 
88 
25 

48 
20 
26 

88 
18 
20 

57 
27 
80 

84 
16 
18 

81 
12 
19 

28 
12 
11 

29 
14 
IB 

51 
22 
29 

44 

25 
19 

52 
27 
25 

89 
13 
21 

80 
16 
14 

16  8 
0  3 

7  5 

8  24 
-12 
312 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


CooDtiM  and  Towiit. 


POPULATIOM— 18M. 


PanoM. 


Sex. 


Dbaths. 


Per  cent 
to  Pop. 


Penom. 


Sex* 


Berkshire — Con. 
Adams,  . 

Alford,    . 

Becket,  . 

Cheshire, 

Clarksburg, 

Dalton,  . 

Egremont, 

Florida,  . 

6t  BarriDgton, 

Hancock,    .    . 

Hinsdale,    •    . 

Lanesborough, . 

x^ee,  .... 
Lenox,  ... 
Monterej,  .  . 
MtWashingt'n, 
New  Ashford,  . 


6,924 


542 


1,578 


1,533 


420 


1,243 


1,079 


645 


8,871 


816 


1,511 


1,308 


4,420 


1,711 


758 


321 


239 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


3,804 
3,620 

278 
264 

639 
739 

761 

772 

225 
195 

624 
619 

535 
544 

352 
298 

1,870 
2,001 

407 
409 

745 
766 

652 
656 


2,050 
2,370 

868 
843 

388 
370 

169 
152 

142 

97 


2*09 


1*29 


1-27 


1*44 


2-38 


1-61 


•73 


1-55 


2*04 


1-47 


2*12 


1-61 


2-71 


2-05 


1-72 


•62 


1^26 


145 


20 


22 


10 


20 


8 


10 


79 


12 


32 


21 


120 


35 


13 


3 


84 
61 

3 
4 

9 
12 

8 
14 

4 
6 

11 

9 

3 
5 

8 
2 

86 
43 

5 
7 

16 
16 

11 
9 
1 

52 
68 

21 
14 

8 
5 


2 
1 


^       ei        •<       ^ 

J    s    $    s 

M  M  M  M 


17 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 


1 
2 


1 


3 


3 
5 


3 
3 

2 
2 


5 

6 

1 
1 


7 
6 


3 
3 

1 
1 


5 
5 


3 


1 
1 


2 

7 

1 


2 

41 


1 
1 


1 
2 


1 
1 


4 

4 


6 


1 
2 

2 
1 
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8 
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2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
4 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
1 

1 

4 
4 

1 
2 

2 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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3 

1 
1 

1 
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1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
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Table  VII. — Continaed. 


GonntiM  and  Towns. 


POPVLATIOM— 1880. 


PtnoDS. 


B«z. 


DlATBl. 


Ptreent. 
to  Pop. 


PexBont. 


Berkshire — Con.  | 
Kew  Marlboro*, 


Otis,  .    .    . 


Peru, .    •    • 


Pittsfield,    . 


Bichmond,  . 


SandiBfield, . 


Saroy,    .    . 


Sheffield,     . 


Stockbridge, 


Tjrringham, . 


Washington, 


W.Stockbridge, 


WiUlamstown, . 


Windsor,     .    • 


Bristol 
County,  / 


Acnshnet,  •  . 


1,782 


098 


499 


8,045 


914 


1,585 


904 


2,621 


2,136 


780 


948 


1,589 


2,611 


839 


93,794* 


1,887 


Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


888 
894 

495 

503 

254 
245 

8,852 
4,193 

451 
468 


812 
773 

465 
439 

1,807 
1,314 

991 
1,145 

357 
973 

515 
433 

831 
758 

1,305 
1,306 

453 
386 


45,273 
48,521 


683 
704 


1-85 


2*40 


200 


1*88 


1-81 


1-45 


144 


206 


1-73 


2-19 


•74 


1-45 


1-95 


•60 


1-95 


1-44 


33 


24 


10 


151 


12 


23 


13 


54 


37 


16 


23 


51 


1,829 


20 


17 
16 

14 
10 

4 
6 

74 
77 

5 
6 
1 

13 
10 

7 

6 

25 

29 

22 

15 

8 
8 

5 
2 

13 
10 

27 
24 

3 
2 


955 

873 

1 

13 

7 


^ 

;s 

ei 

«' 

1 

5 

s 

p 

«4 

e« 

15 

7 


1 
1 

1 
6 

1 
1 


2 
1 

4 
1 


297 

168 

128 

1 


5 
2 

1 

1 


3 


1 
1 


8 


136 
71 
65 


2 
3 


1 
1 

1 
2 


3 

3 


79 
47 
32 


3 


3 


2 


2 
1 


62 
29 
83 


*  Ineludlng  Pftwtaekot  4,200  j  buJm  1,971,  ftnulM  2,220. 
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8 
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14 
22 

r 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
"2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 
2 

4 

1 

111 
61 
60 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 
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1 

1 
1 

45 
16 
29 
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2 

1 

1 

5 
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1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

69 
33 
36 

1 

i 

1 
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3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

2 
2 

3 

1 

1 

75 
87 

38 

3 
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1 

1 
3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

94 
48 
46 

1 

1 
2 

1 

6 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 

48 
23 
25 

1 

1 

1 

7 
3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

88 
42 
41 

5 
4 

1 
2 

2 

56 
29 
27 

1 
1 

4 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

68 
38 
30 

1 

2 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

70 
34 
36 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
4 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

2 
2 

75 
45 
30 

1 

2 

1 

4 
5 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

81 
52 
29 

1 
1 

2 

6 
1 

2 
2 

3 

1 

1 
3 

77 
41 
36 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

80 
39 
41 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
3 

59 
25 
34 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

51 
26 
25 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

30 
12 
18 

1 
1 

16 

6 

10 

1 

1 
1 

5 

1 
4 

8 
10 

26 

18 

8 
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POrULiLTIOV- 

-I860. 

Dbatbb. 

■ 

1 

•1 

1^ 

3 

CoontlM  and  Towm. 

Penons. 

8ex. 

PereenL 
to  Pop. 

Per  out. 

Sex. 

2 

Brutoi — Con, 
Attleborough,  . 

6,066 

Ma. 
Fe. 

2,981 
8,185 

2-82 

141 

67 
74 

12 
10 

6 
5 

7 
1 

1 
6 

Berklej, .    .    • 

825 

Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

890 
485 

• 

248 

18 

10 
7 
1 

1 
1 

— 

1 

- 

Dartmouth, .    . 

8,888 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,904 
1,979 

1-70 

66 

87 
29 

4 
2 

2 

• 

1 

1 

DightOD, .    .    . 

1,788 

Ma. 
Fe. 

826 
907 

1-62 

28 

18 
15 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Easton,  .    .    • 

8,067 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,560 
1,507 

212 

65 

37 
28 

8 
5 

8 

1 

2 

- 

FftirhaveD,  .    . 

8,118 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,498 
1,620 

1-76 

55 

30 
25 

6 
2 

- 

1 
1 

2 
1 

Fall  River,  .    . 

14,026 

Ma. 
Fe. 

6,681 
7,845 

2-68 

876 

179 
197 

49 
41 

8 
12 

10 
11 

8 
10 

Freetown,   .    . 

1,521 

Ma. 
Fe. 

742 
779 

1-64 

25 

16 
9 

1 
2 

1 

1 

— 

Mansfield,    .    • 

2,114 

Ma. 
Fe. 

989 
1,125 

1-61 

84 

18 
16 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

New  Bedford,  . 

22,800 

Ma. 

Fe. 

10,552 
11,748 

1-99 

443 

242 

201 

45 
28 

20 
19 

12 
8 

8 
6 

Norton,  .    .    . 

1,848 

Ma. 
Fe. 

898 
950 

1-62 

80 

16 
14 

3 
8 

- 

- 

- 

Raynham,    .    • 

1,746 

Ma. 
Fe. 

888 
868 

1-78 

81 

17 
14 

2 

2 
8 

1 

1 

Rebobotb,    .    . 

1,932 

Ma. 
Fe. 

958 
979 

2-02 

89 

13 
26 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Seekonk,     .    . 

2,662 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,812 
1,850 

•68 

17 

9 
8 

1 

- 

- 

1 

Somerset,    .    . 

1,798 

Ma. 
Fe. 

920 
878 

1-90 

84 

22 
12 

4 
8 

2 

— 

i- 

Swanzey,    .    . 

1,480 

Ma. 
Fe. 

605 
725 

208 

29 

14 
15 

4 
2 

1 

1 

2 

Taunton,     .    . 

15,876 

Ma. 
Fe. 

7,504 
7,872 

224 

845 

187 
158 

26 
28 

23 
19 

10 
4 

4 
6 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 
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■ 

S 

1^ 

9 

S 
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2 
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5 
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8l 
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o 

1 

1 

"2 
2 
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8 

4 

8 
1 

8 
2 

8 
4 

1 

1 
2 
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1 
4 

4 
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1 

8 
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1 
8 

6 

8 

8 
1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

i. 

1 

2 
1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 
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1 

1 
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- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

8 
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1 

8 

i   2 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 
2 

8 

1 

8 
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1 

1 

8 

• 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 
2 

1 

- 

1 

^^ 

- 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

- 

1 

— 

-. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 
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1 

1 

- 
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1 
2 

8 
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1 

1 

~ 

2 
4 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

- 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
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8 
2 

2 

2 

1 
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- 

1 

1 
8 

8 

1 

1 
1 

8 
1 

2 

2 

1 
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1 
2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
8 

2 

- 

_ 

«. 

1 

3 

11 
10 

2 
4 

6 
8 

6 

8 

11 
10 

2 

8 

8 
10 

8 
5 

6 
6 

7 

7 

7 
4 

18 

7 

7 
8 

6 

7 

2 
8 

1 

4 

2 

1 

8 

- 

— 
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- 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

- 

- 

8 

1 

1 

- 

1 

1 
1 

1 

- 

. 
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« 

- 

2 

1 
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'  1 
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- 
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I 

— 
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5 

14 
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6 

10 
10 
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10 
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7 

5 
6 

16 
11 

8 
9 
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18 
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14 
4 
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8 

9 
9 
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• 
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- 
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- 

- 

«. 

2 
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2 

- 
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2 

- 
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^ 
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5 

8 
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11 
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9 

8 

1 

9 
11 

4 

1 

10 
4 

9 

7 

9 
9 

6 
9 

8 
4 

4 

1 

4 

8 

4 
2 

4 
8 

2 

2 

- 

9 
8 

3div 
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Table  YII. — Continued. 


Ooanti«t  nod  Towns. 


ForvLATiov— 1860. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


DSATHl. 


Perctnt 
to  Pop. 


Persons. 


Sex. 


Bristol — Con. 
Westport,    .    . 


Dukes 
County 


.•1 


Chilmark,    .    . 


EdgartowD, .    . 


Go8Dold|  •    •    • 


Hsbury,    .    . 


Essex 
County,  . 


Amesbury, 


Andover, 


Beverly, . 


Boxford,. 


Bradford, 


Danvers,. 


Essex, 


Georgetown, 


2,767 


4,403 


654 


2,118 


1,631 


165,611 


3,877 


4,765 


6,154 


1,020 


1,688 


5,110 


1,701 


2,075 


Ma. 
Fe. 


Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


1,871 
1,896 


2,362 
2,041 

840 
314 

1,193 
925 


829 

802 


79,866 
85,745 


1,929 
1,948 

2,217 
2,548 

2,994 
3,160 

509 
511 

814 
874 

2,572 
2,538 

882 
819 

1,028 
1,047 


119 


1-48 


1-38 


1-18 


1-78 


2*24 


3-8d 


2*25 


1-40 


1-57 


201 


1-78 


1-35 


1-98 


83 


65 


9 


25 


2 


29 


8,716 


129 


107 


86 


16 


34 


91 


23 


41 


15 
18 


87 

28 

8 
1 

12 
18 

1 
1 

16 
13 


1,834 

1,881 

1 

63 
66 

51 
56 

41 
45 

4 
.12 

16 
18 

83 
58 

12 
11 

25 
16 


t 

a 
P 


e 


o 


3 


2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

7 
6 
2 

1 
1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

3 
2 

- 

1 

729 
387 
342 

284 

151 

132 

1 

155 
75 

80 

13 

9 

4 
6 

5 
2 

7 
8 

7 
2 

6 

5 
8 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

- 

1 
1 

1 

- 

7 
13 

3 
4 

3 

8 
4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

- 

1 
1 

118 
61 

57 


2 
2 


-     3 
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Table  VII. — Continaed. 


S 

s 

a 

1^ 

9 

8 

4 

9 

9 

4 

a 

3 

8 

3 

8 

2 

8 
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2 

3 

8 

2 

8 

3 

8 

1 
1 

8 
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86 
42 
44 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

247 
125 
122 

7 
6 

2 
4 

2 

1 

1 

1 
8 

6 
1 

2 
2 

104 
43 
61 

8 

8 

1 
2 

1 

1 
3 

2 

2 
1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

1 

1 

188 
90 
98 

5 

1 
8 

4 
8 

2 

1 
2 

2 

4 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

218 
102 
111 

7 
6 

8 

8 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

5 

5 

2 

1 

2 

176 

73 

102 

4 

7 

1 
4 

2 

1 
8 

2 
5 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

161 
71 
80 

1 
6 

2 
1 

4 

8 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

• 

4 

1 
8 

1 
8 

183 
62 
71 

1 
2 

3 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

96 
44 

51 

1 

3 

8 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

•  2 

1 
1 

81 
48 
88 

2 

3 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 

3 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

106 
65 
41 

2 

2 

1 

6 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

114 
61 
58 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
8 

2 

8 

1 

4 
8 

1 

1 
2 

1 

118 
71 
47 
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1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 
2 

7 
5 
2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

138 
66 
78 

1 

2 
2 

1 
8 

2 
2 

4 
4 

2 
1 

8 
4 

1 
1 

1 

122 
60 
62 

2 
2 

5 

2 
8 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

5 
8 
2 

8 
2 

185 
67 

78 

2 
2 

1 
1 

8 
8 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

5 

1 
4 

1 
8 

1 

121 
43 
78 

2 

3 
2 

1 
5 

1 

1 
2 

1 

5 

2 
8 

2 
2 

1 

62 
22 

40 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 

17 

6 

11 

2 
2 

1 

1 

7 
2 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

22 

18 

9 

2 
1 
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Table  YII. — Oontinued. 


PorULATIOW- 

I860. 

Bbathi. 

c 

«* 

e 

CoontlM  ftnd  Towns. 

PenoDi. 

Sex. 

Percent 
to  Fop. 

PenoBi. 

Sex. 

0 

M 

Essex — Con. 
Gloucester, .    . 

10,904  . 

Ma. 
Fe. 

5,711 
5,193 

2*69 

293 

160 
133 

89 
35 

21 
9 

11 

8 

5 

8 

Gvoveland,  .    . 

1,448 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

739 
709 

. 

2-90 

42 

19 

22 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Hamilton,    •    . 

789 

Ma. 
Fe. 

395 
394 

1-65 

13 

10 
3 

2 

1 

-> 

- 

Harerliill,   •    . 

9,995 

Ma. 
Fe. 

5,000 
4,995 

1-75 

176 

89 
86 

13 
15 

5 
5 

5 
4 

4 
3 

Ipswich,  •    •    • 

3,800 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,631 
1,669 

2-21 

73 

29 
44 

7 

7 

2 

1 

- 

Lawrence,  .    . 

17,639 

Ma. 
Fe. 

8,150 
9,489 

3*16 

557 

264 
293 

84 
74 

24 

28 

13 
20 

11 
13 

Lynn,     .    .    • 

19,083 

Ma. 
Fe. 

9,142 
9,941 

2-41 

459 

219 
240 

48 
43 

21 
15 

7 
7 

8 
4 

Ljnnfield,   .    . 

866 

Ma. 
Fe. 

431 
435 

4-85 

16 

9 
7 

. 

2 

- 

- 

Manchester,     . 

1,698 

Ma. 
Fe. 

815 

883 

1-94 

83 

15 
18 

4 
2 

1 

- 

2 
1 

Marblehead,     . 

7,646 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,817 
3,829 

3-23 

247 

132 
.  116 

25 
24 

13 

11 

4 
8 

5 
8 

Methuen,     .    . 

2,566 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,243 
1,323 

2-57 

66 

34 
82 

5 
2 

7 
4 

1 
8 

1 

Middleton,  .    . 

940 

Ma. 
Fe. 

489 
451 

•94 

9 

6 
3 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

Nahant,  .    .    . 

880 

Ma. 
Fe. 

189 
191 

105 

4 

2 
2 

- 

— 

2 

- 

Newbary,    .    . 

1,444 

Ma. 
Fe. 

721 
723 

2-08 

80 

17 
13 

2 

1 

2 

- 

2 

Newburyport,  . 

13,401 

Ma. 
Fe. 

6.018 
7,383 

1-69 

226 

92 
134 

14 
25 

8 
11 

2 

4 

4 
3 

North  Andover, 

2,343 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,194 
1,149 

1-88 

44 

26 
18 

2 

1 

1 

2 

- 

Rockport,    .    . 

3,237 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,640 
1,597 

213 

69 

40 
20 

12 
4 

1 
2 

4 

1 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 
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S 
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4 
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9 

7 
8 

1 
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6 
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4 
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2 
3 

1 
1 

8 
9 
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2 

5 
2 

24 
14 
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22 

1 
1 

13 

18 

1 
8 

2 

3 
4 

2 
1 

3 

6 
5 
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2 

1 

6 
11 

2 

4 

1 
1 

3 
4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 
5 

5 
4 
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15 
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11 
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2 

1 

1 

7 
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1 
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1 
2 

2 

4 
12 

7 
2 

12 

22 
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17 

1 

1 
1 
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3 
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3 
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8 

2 

2 

1 
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9 
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1 
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17 

'7 
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13 
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3 
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14 
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.  2 
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1 
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1 
2 

4 
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1 
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2 

8 
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5 
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1 

2 
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CoqatlMudTaw 


Bo-ley,.    .    . 

1,278 

S.lu»,     .    .    . 

22;252 

SalwU^,    .    . 

8,810 

S«igu,  .    .    . 

2,024 

South  Danven, 

8.5*9 

SwunpMOtt,     . 

1,530 

Topsfirid,     .    . 

1,SD2 

Weuluua,    . 

1,105 

WestNewbofT, 


Franklin 
County,  . 


Ashfield, .  . 
Bemardlton, 
BucUand,  . 
OuvlemoDt, 
Cdram,  .  . 
Coning,.    . 


romuTioi— utg. 


3,308 
3,241 


1,108 
1,091 


219 
201 
S-11 
2-08 
1-65 
1-11 
1-55 
1-09 
2-82 


100 
1-U 
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Table  '711.— Continued. 


i4 
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2 
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2 

2 

■ 

2 

Id 
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2 

9 

2 

3 

2 
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S 
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IS 
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Si 
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s 

2 

8 

2 

8 

t 

2 
8 

i 
1 

8 

s 

4 
8 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

7 
4 
8 

1 

1 
1 

16 

10 

8 
6 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 

2 
8 

28 

22 

6 

6 
1 

1 
1 

6 
9 

1 

1 

8 
4 

1 

1 

17 

4 

18 

2 

1 

17 
5 

2 
8 

8 

2 
6 

1 

1 

8 
1 

8 

2 

27 
10 
17 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

18 
8 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 
3 

29 
18 
16 

2 

8 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

I 

11 

8 

2 
1 

2 

2 

4 

1 
1 

2 

1 

26 
12 
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1 
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2 

8 
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1 

2 
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10 
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2 
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9 
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1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

20 

8 
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1 
1 

1 

• 

11 

7 

8 
1 

1 
1 

« 

1 

29 
12 
17 

1 
2 

8 

6 
5 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 
1 

25 
11 
14 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

27 

8 
19 

2 

1 

1 
8 

8 

1 

7 
8 

2 
1 

1 

8 
8 

2 
1 

1 

24 
11 
18 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

18 

8 

1 
8 

2 
2 

1 

2 

26 
14 
12 

w 

1 

2 
3 

8 

1 

2 

8 

10 

8 
2 

1 

8 

1 
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87 
22 
15 
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1 
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1 

1 

2 
2 

6 
6 

1 
1 

8 
2 

2 
2 

1 

2 

1 

24 

6 
18 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

2 
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1 

8 
14 

8 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

41 
20 
21 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

9 
15 

4 

1 
2 

2 
8 

1 

1 
8 

28 
16 
18 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
8 

2 

•7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

14 

8 

11 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 
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1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 

4 
1 
8 
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Table  YII. — Coatinued. 


Torvhknom— 

.im 

Bbaihi. 

• 

• 

1 

S 

s 

CoontlM  and  Towns. 

Penoni. 

S«z. 

PeremL 
to  Pop. 

P«noni. 

Sex. 

5 

Franklin — Con. 
Deerfield,    .    . 

8,073 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,588 
1,485 

1-88 

• 

41 

17 
24 

4 

4 

- 

5 

1 

Erving,  ...    . 

527 

Ma. 

Fe. 

291 

236 

2-09 

11 

7 

4 

2 

— 

Gill,  .    •    .    . 

• 

.688 

Ma. 
Fe. 

835 

848 

132 

9 

8 

6 

- 

- 

^ 

- 

Greenfi^d,  .    . 

8,198 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,503 
1,605 

1-56 

50 

24 
26 

9 
1 

4 

1 

- 

Hawley, .    •    . 

671 

Ma. 
Fe. 

857 
814 

1*49 

10 

8 

7 

1 

- 

« 

Heath,    .    .    • 

661 

Ma. 

Fe. 

841 
820 

212 

14 

8 
6 

- 

<- 

Lererett,     .    • 

964 

Ma. 
Fe. 

472 

492 

1-87 

18 

8 
10 

. 

1 

1 

- 

Leyden,  .    .    . 

606 

Ma. 
Fe. 

816 
290 

1-49 

9 

2 

7 

1 

2 

1 

- 

Monroe, .    .    • 

286 

Ma. 
Fe. 

122 
114 

•84 

2 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

Montague,  .    . 

1,593 

Ma. 
Fe. 

810 
788 

M9 

19 

12 

7 

1 

y 

— 

- 

New  Salem,     . 

957 

Ma. 
Fe. 

468 
489 

2*93 

28 

12 
16 

2 

- 

i- 

— 

Northfield,  .    . 

1,712 

Ma: 
Fe. 

840 
872 

1-98 

• 
33 

9 
24 

1 

- 

1 

1 

Orange,  .    .    . 

1,622 

Ma. 
Fe. 

801 
821 

2-77 

45 

17 
28 

3 
5 

2 

1 
1 

1 

Bowe,     .    .    . 

619 

Ma. 
Fe. 

828 
291 

1-29 

8 

4 

4 

1 

- 

— 

Sherburne,  .    . 

1,448 

Ma. 
Fe. 

720 

728 

2-62 

•    88 

15 
23 

8 
6 

1 

1 

2 

Shutesburj,     . 

798 

Ma. 
Fe. 

404 
894 

2-01 

16 

5 
11 

1 
1 

— 

^ 

. 

Sunderland,     . 

839 

Ma. 
Fe. 

418 
421 

2-62 

22 

8 
14 

2 

- 

— 
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— GoDtinoed. 

s 

5 

s 

8^ 
8 

1 

1^ 

9 
S 

• 

9 

a 

9 

2 
9 

a 

8 

S 

a 

8 

a 

8 

a 

8 

a 

a 

8^ 

8 

5 
S 

2 

8 

1 
1 

8 

• 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
2 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 

1 

.   2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 
3 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

m 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

5 

m  ^^ 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

• 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
3 

1 
8 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

8 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

8 
8 

1 
? 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 

4 

1 
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1 

1 
1 

8 
1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 

2 

1 
I 

8 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

• 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

2 
1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

• 

2 
^    I 

1 
1 

1 

• 

* 
1 

1 
2 

1 

lii 
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Table  VH.- 

-Oontinued. 

PorvLAnox- 

1800. 

« 

Dbaxhs. 

• 

■ 

1 

s 

OouitiM  ud  Towns. 

PenoiM. 

8«x. 

Per  c«nt 
to  Pop. 

Penons. 

Sex. 

m 

Franklin — Con. 
Warwick,    .    . 

982 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

452 
480 

2*58 

24 

* 

13 

10 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

Wendell,     .    . 

704 

Ma. 
Fe. 

347 
857 

218 

15 

11 

4 

1 

1 

1 

• 

Wbalel y,     .  ^ . 

1,057 

Ma. 

Fe. 

■ 

644 

513 

1-82 

14 

4 

10 

8 

- 

1 

- 

• 

Hampdkn 
County,   .1 

• 

57,866 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

27,221 
80,145 

. 

• 
214 

« 

• 

1,230 

631 

591 

8 

240 

125 

110 

5 

101 
45 
55 

1 

55 

27 

27 

1 

85 

20 
15 

Agawam,     .    . 

1,698 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

826 
872 

• 

1-30 

22 

• 

10 
11 

1 

1 
2 

1 

- 

': 

: 

Blandford,  .    . 

1,256 

Ma. 
Fe. 

631 
625 

• 

1-59 

20 

12 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Brimfield,    .    . 

1,863 

Ma. 
Fe. 

683 
680 

1-69 

23 

14 
9 

1 
3 

1 

- 

1 

Chester,  .    .    • 

1,814 

Ma. 
Fe. 

666 
648 

107 

14 

7 

7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

- 

Chicopee,    .    . 

7,261 

Ma. 
Fe. 

8,174 
4,087 

2-66 

193 

97 
96 

25 
18 

9 
13 

6 
6 

3 
2 

Granville,    .    . 

1,885 

Ma. 
Fe. 

690 
695 

1-95 

27 

10 
17 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Holland, .    .    . 

419 

Ma. 
Fe. 

221 
198 

215 

9 

4 
5 

1 

1 

- 

- 

1 

• 
Holjoke,     .    . 

• 

4,997 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U- 

2,225 
2,772 

• 

2-42 

* 

121 

69 

51 

1 

15 
11 

1 

6 

8 

3 

4 

5 
4 

Lon^eadow,  . 

1,876 

Ma. 
Fe. 

651 
725 

218 

80 

14 
16 

5 
2 

1 

1 

- 

Lndlow,  .    •    . 

1,174 

Ma. 

Fe. 

.U. 

570 
604 

. 

1-70 

20 

• 

9 
8 
8 

1 
1 
2 

1 

4 
1 

- 

Moiuoii,^    «    • 

8,164 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,564 
1,600 

1-26 

40 

20 
20 

1 

- 

2 

- 
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Table  YII. — Continued. 


t 
^ 

s 

8 

8 

9 
S 

a 

S 

9 

4 
3 

a 

4 

a 

9 

1^ 

8 

a 

8 

S 

8 

a 

ft 

a 

a 

8 

• 

8 

a 

8 

3 

8 

9 

8. 

P 

1 

24 

16 

8 

6 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

57 
27 
30 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

4 
2 

4 
2 

2 

2 
1 

1 

81 
18 
13 

2 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

3 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

53 

27 
26 

1 

2 

1 
1 

3 
5 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

75 
45 
30 

2 

1 

5 

4 

« 

1 

4 
6 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

63 
27 
36 

•  1 

1 

1 

5 

9 

8 

4 

1 

3 
3 

2 

41 
15 
26 

8 
6 

3 
1 

1 

2 

40 
20 
20 

1 

8 
8 

1 

1 

1  - 
2 

1 

2 

1 

81 
20 
11 

1 

1 

1 
3 

2 
3 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

47 
24 
23 

1 
2 

6 
8 

2 
2 

1 

46 
28 
18 

1 
2 

1 
5 

5 
1 

1 

2 

1 

43 
19 
24 

1 
1 

6 
4 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

38 
21 
17 

1 
1 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

45 

26 
19 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

45 
24 
21 

1 

1 
1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

40 
19 
21 

2 

1 

2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

8 
1 

• 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

• 

41 
23 

18 

2 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 

1 

21 

8 

18 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

4 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 
5 
7 
1 

1 

liv 
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Table  VIL — Continued. 


[1865. 


Coantlei  uid  Towoa. 


PorvLATioK— 1860. 


Penont. 


Sex. 


Dbathi. 


Per  cent 
to  Pop. 


PcnonB. 


Hampden — Con. 

St.  Almshouse, 

at  MonsoD, 

Montgomery, 


Palmer,  .    . 


Rnssell,  .    . 


SoQthwick,  . 


Springfield, . 


Tolland, .    . 


Wales,    .    • 


Westfield,    . 


W.  Springfield, 


Wilbraham, 


Hampshire 
County 


r 

E    j 


Amherst,     •    • 


Belchertown,   . 


Chesterfield^ 


871 


4,082 


605 


1,188 


15,199 


596 


677 


5,055 


2,105 


2,081 


37,823 


3,206 


2,709 


897 


Ma. 
Fe. 

- 

Ma. 

Fe. 

180 
191 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,951 
2,131 

Ma. 
Fe. 

297 
808 

Ma. 
Fe. 

602 
586 

Ma. 
Fe. 

7,227 
7,972 

Ma. 
Fe. 

305 
291 

Ma. 
Fe. 

347 

830 

Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

2,463 
2,592 

. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

926 
1,179 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,022 
1,059 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

18,595 
19,228 

• 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,569 
1,637 

Ma. 
Fe. 

U. 

1,334 
1,375 

• 

Ma. 
Fe. 

452 
445 

1-08 


1-22 


1-32 


101 


2-82 


•50 


1'08 


202 


2*42 


1-89 


2-17 


1-87 


1-40 


1-46 


92 


50 


8 


12 


353 


8 


102 


51 


29 


822 


60 


38 


13 

• 


Sex. 


54 
38 

2 

2 

25 
25 

5 
8 

7 
5 

181 
172 


3 

2 
5 

48 
51 


22 

29 

19 
10 


383 

433 

6 

31 
29 

19 

16 

3 

8 
5 


• 

s» 

fl4 

■ 

<« 

5 

3 

3 

P 

^4 

M 

«• 

18 
11 


3 

2 


40 
45 


7 
4 
1 

2 

5 


152 

72 

77 

3 

6 
2 

2 
2 


3 
8 


2 

2 


17 
18 


2 
1 


1 
4 

8 


48 
25 
23 


1 
1 


2 
2 


3 

1 


6 
5 


2 

1 

1 
1 


32 
18 
14 


1 
1 


5 
5 


1 
1 


20 

11 

9 


2 
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Table  YII. — Continued. 


i4 

s 

S 

O 

Si 

s 

Si 

e 
9 

9 

a 

9 

:i 

a 

3 

S 

s 

3 

S 

a 

8 

a 
ft 

a 

it 
a 

8 

a 

8 

a 

s 

It 

I  a 

8  S 

2 
3 

1 
1 

2 
1 

15 
9 
6 

2 
1 

5 
8 

8 
2 

1 

1 

1 
10 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

46 
19 
27 

2 
8 

•2 

1 

5 
6 

3 

1 
1 

16 

10 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 
2 

7 
8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

48 

12 

80 

1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

8 

14 

8 

1 
1 

5 
4 

1 
4 

1 

87 
22 
15 

1 
1 

8 
8 

1 

1 

2 

12 
18 

• 

1 

2 

86 

18 
18 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
5 

2 
5 

2 

1 
2 

81 
18 
18 

2 

1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

7 
6 

2 

4 

2 
1 

41 
18 
28 

1 
2 

• 

1 

• 

1 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

21 

9 

12 

1 

1 

1 
2 

8 
1 

1 
8 

10 
9 

1 

1 

1 

80 
12 
18 

8 
1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

8 
5 

2 
8 

1 
1 

1 

29 
14 
15 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

6 
5 

2 
5 

1 

28 
18 
10 

4 

• 

2 
1 

1 

7 
6 

2 

2 
2 

1 

27 

12 
15 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

6 

1 

5 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

82 
17 
15 

8 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

10 
6 

1 

1 
4 

1 

29 

8 

21 

1 
.1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

8 
2 

1 
1 

81 
16 
15 

2 
•  2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 
2 

1 

2 
8 

2 
2 

8 

87 
15 
22 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 

15 
6 
9 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
1 
8 

1 

1 

1 

1 
6 
1 

1 

1 

22 

8 

12 

2 

2 
1 
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Table  VII. — Oontinued. 


POPULATIOX- 

-I860. 

DSATBS. 

• 

^4 

CoqutiM  and  Towiu. 

PenoDB. 

Sex. 

Percent 
to  Pop. 

Ponont. 

Sex. 

1 

e4 

m-4 

a 

S 

Hampsh. — Con. 
Commington,  . 

1,085 

Ma. 
Fe. 

536 
549 

2*03 

22 

18 
9 

2 

1 

: 

1,916 

Ma. 
Fe. 

912 
1,004 

3*65 

70 

82 

38 

6 
10 

5 
1 

2 

2 

Enfield,  .    .    . 

1,025 

Ma. 
Fe. 

482 
543 

2-73 

28 

12 
16 

4 
1 

- 

- 

_ 

Goshen,  .    .    . 

439 

Ma. 

Fe. 

223 

216 

205 

9 

4 
5 

1 

1 
1 

_ 

_ 

Granbjr,  •    •    . 

907 

Ma. 
Fe. 

452 
455 

1-98 

• 

18 

5 
13 

1 

. 

- 

1 

Greenwich, .    . 

699 

Ma. 
Fe. 

835 
864 

8*48 

24 

13 
11 

- 

. 

1 

1 

Hadley,  .    .    . 

2,104 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,121 
983 

3-71 

78 

39 
39 

7 
11 

3 
3 

4 
2 

1 

Hatfield, .    .    . 

1,837 

Ma. 
Fe. 

736 
601 

1-87 

25 

8 
17 

1 
3 

M 

2 

- 

Huntington,     . 

1,216 

Ma. 
Fe. 

TV 

596 
620 

1-64 

20 

8 
11 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

u. 

• 

• 

« 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Middlefield,.    . 

748 

Ma. 

Fe. 

395 
853 

1-87 

14 

8 
6 

3 

1 

- 

1 

1 

M 

Northampton,  . 

6,788 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

8,280 
3,508 

» 
• 

2-87 

195 

87 

107 

1 

22 
22 

8 
6 

8 
4 

7 
1 

Pelham,  .    .    . 

748 

Ma. 
Fe. 

882 
866 

•94 

7 

2 
5 

.. 

- 

^ 

- 

Fiainfield,   .    . 

639 

Ma. 
Fe. 

882 

307 

MO 

7 

4 
8 

1 

^ 

1 

- 

Prescott,  •    .    . 

611 

Ma. 
Fe. 

295 
816 

1-47 

9 

7 
2 

.. 

- 

- 

South  Hadley, . 

2,277 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,108 
1,169 

1-23 

28 

14 
14 

3 
4 

1 

1 

- 

Southampton,  . 

1,130 

Ma. 
Fe. 

580 
550 

1-77 

20 

9 
11 

1 
2 

- 

_ 

- 
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Table  YII. — Oontinued. 


3 

2 

2 

v4 

s 

s 

2 
8 

S 

2 

n 

4. 

2 

4 

2 

9 

2 

9 

2 

8 

8 

2 

s 

8 

2 

8 

2 

8 

S4 

2 
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8 
2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

8 

2 

8 

i 

8 

d 

1 

2 

8 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
8 

2 

1 

1 
1 

• 

1 

4 
6 

8 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

8 

1 

1 

2 
2 

• 

1 

8 
5 

1 
2 

1 
2 

8 
2 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 
8 

1 
1 

8 
•i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

4 
3 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

6 
8 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

1 
1 

10 
11 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
4 

1 

1 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

.  8 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

> 

1 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 
2 

4 
8 

1 
1 

• 

2 
8 

• 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
8 

1 
1 
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2 
2 

2 

^^ 

1 

4 
2 

1 

8 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
8 

2 

6 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 
2 

4 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 

7 

.  1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
9 
1 

1 

8 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


POPUL4TIOV- 

-1880. 

Dbaths. 

1 

e4 

a 

•1 

a 

ComitlM  aod  Towns. 

Penoni. 

Box. 

Percent 
to  Pop. 

Pononi. 

Sex. 

<4 

a 

Hampsh. — Con. 
Ware,     .    .    . 

3,597 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

1,629 
1,968 

. 

2-28 

82 

34 

47 
1 

10 
10 

2 
3 

« 
1 
1 

2 

Westhampton, . 

608 

Ma. 
Fe. 

297 
811 

•99 

6 

5 

1 

- 

1 

. 

Willlamsbaii;,  . 

2,095 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,028 
1,067 

1-53 

82 

18 
14 

1 
1 

2 
3 

1 

1 

1 

Worthington,  . 

1,041 

Ma. 
Fe. 

521 
520 

1-63 

17 

7 
10 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Middlesex 
County,  ." 

216,354 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

103135 
113219 

• 

1*95 

4,223 

2,085 
2,131 

7 

796 
436 
353 

7 

301 
159 
142 

152 
77 
75 

104 
47 
57 

Acton,    .    .    . 

1,726 

Ma. 
Fe. 

884 
842 

1-91 

33 

11 
22 

• 

2 

- 

1 

Asl^by,    .    .    • 

1,091 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

532 
559 

. 

266 

• 

29 

11 

17 

1 

• 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

* 

1 

Ashland,.    . 

1,554 

Ma. 
Fe. 

830 
724 

2-70 

42 

26 
16 

3 
4 

2 
1 

1 

2 
1 

Bedford, .    .    • 

843 

Ma. 
Fe. 

430 
413 

214 

18 

6 
12 

m. 

- 

» 

- 

Belmont,     •    . 

1,198 

Ma. 

Fe. 

637 
561 

1-67 

20 

5 
15 

1 

2 

2 

. 

- 

Billerica,     .    . 

1,776 

Ma. 
Fe. 

858 
918 

2-36 

42 

28 
19 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

Boxborongh,    . 

403 

Ma. 

Fe. 

215 

188 

1-24 

5 

2 
3 

» 

1 

1 

. 

Brighton,     .    . 

3,375 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,678 
1,697 

1-78 

60 

31 
29 

7 
6 

5 

2 

2 

Burlington, .    . 

606 

Ma. 
Fe. 

319 
287 

215 

13 

4 

9 

- 

T 
1 

- 

_ 

Cambridge, .    . 

26,060 

Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

12,481 
13,579 

• 

242 

552 

801 

*248 

8 

79 

44 

8 

26 
28 

13 
11 

5 

7 
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s 

a 

O 

m 

5 

a 

S 

Si 

SI 

9 

• 

9 

ft 

9 

a 

5 
8 

a 

8 

3 
8 

1^ 

a 

a 

• 

a 

s 

o 

8 

Si 

a 

8 

i 
1 

8 

• 

1 

2 

• 

71 
81 
40 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

8 
9 

» 

2 
2 

1 
1 

222 

125 

97 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

23 
11 

1 

* 

96 
57 
89 

1 

1 

1 

9 
5 

2 
1 

1 

1 

179 

79 

100 

• 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

4 

4 

9 

10 

2 
5 

• 

231 
100 
131 

1 
2 

.1 
I 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

15 
15 

1 
4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

213 

88 

130 

2 

2 

2 

1 
2 
1 

2 

10 
12 

2 

4 

1 

183 
89 
94 

2 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

J 

1 

9 
10 

1 
1 

8 

1 

197 

101 

96 

2 
5 

8 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

11 
11 

1 
1 

151 
86 
65 

1 

2 

1 
1 

11 

8 

2 

1 
2 

1 

131 
86 
45 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

19 
5 

8 
8 

1 

1 
1 

132 
66 
66 

1 

1 
1 

• 

1 
1 

2 

1 

9 
5 

2 
1 

1 

1 

148 
71 

77 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 
10 

1 
•2 

1 

1 

160 
67 
93 

1 
8 

1 
8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

9 

8 

3 
2 

1 

179 
87 
92 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

7 
14 

1 

1 

1 

157 
67 
90 

1 
8 

1 

1 
2 

1 

8 
2 

1 
2 

5 

7 

2 

1 

1 

162 
69 
93 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

8 

8 

2 

1 

130 
51 
79 

2 
4 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

71 
81 
40 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
5 

1 

22 

8 
14 

1 

1 
1 

5 

5 

• 

1 

30 
12 
18 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


a 

POPCLATIOV- 

•I860. 

I>B4Tin. 

1 

•4 

o 

a 

Conattet  aad  Towns. 

Fenona. 

8«x. 

Percent, 
to  Pop. 

PenoBi. 

Bex. 

<4 

s 

MiddleseX'Con. 
Carlisle,  .    .    . 

621 

Ma. 
Fe. 

805 
316 

2*09 

13 

4 
9 

1 

mm 

m. 

Charlestown,    . 

25,065 

Ma. 
Fe. 

12,327 
12,738 

213 

635 

264 
271 

65 
56 

23 

23 

10 
13 

7 
11 

Chelmsford, 

2,291 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,101 
1,190 

140 

32 

20 
12 

4 

1 

2 
2 

. 

Concord,     .    . 

2,246 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,080 
1,166 

1-78 

40 

21 
19 

1 
8 

1 

— 

- 

Dracat,  .    .    . 

1,881 

Ma. 
Fe. 

952 
929 

1-75 

33 

13 
20 

8 

1 

1 

- 

1 

Dunstable,  .    . 

487 

Ma. 

Fe. 

243 
244 

2-26 

11 

6 
5 

1 

. 

mm. 

Framingham,   . 

4,227 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,974 
2,253 

1-87 

79 

42 
87 

8 

7 

3 

1 
1 

2 

Qroton,  •    .    . 

8,193 

Ma. 
Fo. 

1,603 
1,590 

1-94 

62 

28 
84 

.6 
5 

1 

1 

. 

Holllston,    .    . 

3,339 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,670 
1,669 

•87 

29 

14 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Hopkinton, .    . 

4,340 

Ma. 

Fe. 

2,295 
2,045 

188 

60 

31 
29 

11 
6 

8 
2 

1 

2 

Lexington,  .    . 

2,829 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,163 
1,166 

2-66 

62 

80 
82 

2 
8 

6 
1 

1 

1 

2 

Lincoln, .    .    . 

718 

Ma. 
Fe. 

875 
34» 

1-95 

14 

6 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

. 

Littleton,    .    . 

1,063 

Ma. 
Fe, 

531 
532 

216 

23 

9 
14 

4 

1 

.. 

- 

» 

Lowell,   .    .    . 

36,827 

Ma. 
Fe. 

14,652 
22,175 

1-57 

677 

273 
.   804 

47 
51 

26 
21 

16 
13 

4 
18 

Maiden,  .    •    • 

5,865 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

2,831 
3,024 

. 

1-64 

96 

48 
47 

1 

9 
5 
1 

8 
8 

2 
2 

1 
1 

MarlboroDgh,  . 

5,911 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,076 
2,835 

1-83 

108 

48 
60 

6 

16 

4 
5 

1 

1 

2 

Medford,      .    . 

4,812 

Ma. 
Fe. 

.  2,336 
2,506 

1-55 

75 

28 
47 

6 

7 

1 
1 

8 

1 
2 
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Ixi 


s 

S 

«4 

^ 
S 
S 

Si 

J 

« 

4 

2 

4 

s 

9 

9 

4 

a 
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S 

S 

• 

5 

1^ 

2 

8^ 

2 

2 
8 

a 

s 

1: 

t 

0 

s 

s 

1 

5 
7 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 
6 

2 

1 

7 
9 

4 
2 

3 

1 
2 

4 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

23 
10 

2 

5 

3 
4 

1 
6 

8 
4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

7 
5 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

10 
10 

1 

2 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

3 

1 

0 

14 

2 

2 

3 

5 

1 
2 

11 
12 

3 
1 

1 

1 

1 
4 

1 

2 

1 

13 
27 

3 

1 

3 

9 

1 
2 

10 
16 

2 

4 
,  2 

2 

1 

3 

1 
1 

2 

2 

15 
24 

1 
6 

4 

7 

3 
2 

16 
8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
8 

16 
13 

• 

2 
3 

2 
2 

1 

13 

• 
« 

18 
8 

2 
3 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

11 
20 

6 
5 

1 
5 

1 

13 

8 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

3 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

11 
9 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

13 
4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

7 
8 

2 
1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

1 

1 

1 
1 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

12 
9 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 
10 

1 
1 

2 

1 
4 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

9 
6 

2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

5 
5 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 
1 

8 

1 

2 

12 
17 

1 
2 

1 

8 
2 

8 
15 

2 
2 

5 
1 

1 
1 

7 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

3 

11 
11 

2 

1 

3 
4 

2 

1 

8 
10 

1 
2 

3 

• 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 
2 

3 
4 

6 
8 

2 

* 

2 

1 

4 

9 

1 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 
1 

1 

6 
6 

3 

8 

2 
4 

1 
2 

3 
11 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 
3 

2 
4 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

6 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
5 

1 
1 

3 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 
3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

• 

4 
5 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 
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Table  YII. — Continued. 


Porvx^TXOv- 

1880. 

Dbathb. 

.-4 

1 

•4 

5 

5 

CoontiM  and  Towns. 

PenoDS. 

Bex. 

PercMit. 
to  Pop. 

Ponons. 

Bex. 

•4 

MiddleseX'Cou. 
Melrose, .    .    . 

2,532 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,211 
1,321 

1-88 

^5 

17 
18 

8 
1 

2 
8 

1 
1 

- 

Natick,   •    •    . 

5,515 

Ma. 
Fe. 

2,973 
2,542 

1-81 

100 

56 
44 

15 

7 

6 
6 

5 
1 

1 
1 

Newton, .    •    . 

8,382 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,899 
4,488 

1-49 

• 

126 

52 
78 

12 

8 

1 
6 

1 
4 

2 
1 

North  Reading, 

1,203 

Ma. 

Fe. 

613 
590 

1-16 

14 

8 
6 

2 
8 

- 

- 

1 

FeppereU,   .    . 

• 

1,895 

Ma. 
Fe. 

919 
976 

2-22 

42 

14 

28 

1 
2 

1 

1 

- 

.- 

Reading,     .    . 

2,662 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,321 
1,841 

1-85 

36 

13 
23 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Sherbom,    •    • 

1,129 

Ma. 
Fe. 

570 
559 

•97 

11 

5 

•6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Shirley,  .    •    . 

1,468 

Ma. 
Fe. 

732 
736 

■ 

1-84 

27 

12 
15 

1 
3 

3 
1 

1 

- 

Somenrille, .    . 

8,025 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,950 
4,075 

2-88 

191 

104 
87 

23 
20 

14 

0 

1 
1 

2 
2 

South  Beading, 

3,207 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,577 
1,630 

1-81 

58 

81 
27 

7 
3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

Stoneham,  .    . 

8,206 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,693 
1,513 

2-81 

90 

44 
46 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 
6 

1 
8 

Stow, .    •    •    • 

1,641 

Ma. 
Fe. 

813 
828 

•67 

11 

8 
8 

2 

1 

- 

~ 

Sudbnry,     .    • 

1,691 

Ma. 
Fe. 

825 
866 

1-66 

28 

12 
16 

1 
2 

2 

• 

- 

Tewksbury,.    . 

1,744 

Ma. 
Fe. 

913. 
831 

103 

18 

11 

7 

4 

- 

m. 

- 

3t  AlniBhouse, 
at  Tewksbury, 

- 

Ma. 
Fe. 

- 

- 

195 

108 
87 

36 
19 

2 
2 

3 

1 

1 

Townsend,  .    • 

• 

2,005 

Ma. 

Fe. 

987 
1,018 

2-49 

50 

20 
80 

4 

3 

1 
1 

- 

- 

TyngBborough, 

626 

Ma. 
Fe. 

311 
815 

1-92 

12 

* 

5 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 
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3 

• 

s 

s 

a 

a 

li 

S 

s 

4 

4 

s 

9 

9i 

3 
9 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 
3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

8 

Si 

3 
8 

3 

3 

8 

■"TjT" 

1 

8 

B 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

5 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

2 

7 
2 

2 

1 

1 

4 

7 

1 
2 

7 
4 

1 

1 
2 

1 

8 
1 

2 

1 

2 

8 
2 

1 

1 

8 
8 

2 

2 

2 

• 

1 
8 

1 

2 
2 

1 
6 

1 
1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

8 
4 

1 
8 

2 
2 

. 

1 
1 

2 

8 

1 
1 

2 

■ 

4 

2 

1 

6 
2 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

5 
5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

6 

7 

2 
8 

2 

2 
4 

2 

5 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

5 
1 

1 

4 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

1 
5 

1 
1 

1 
1 

5 
8 

2 
1 

8 

5 

8 
4 

1 
1 

1 

3 
8 

2 
8 

2 

6 
8 

8 
2 

1 
1 

4 
4 

1 

1 

8 
8 

1 

2 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

7 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

8 
4 

1 
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2 
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1 
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7 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

8 
5 

1 

2 
8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

6 
4 

1 

1 

1 
2 
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4 

• 

1 

8 
8 

1 
6 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

2 
4 

1 
1 

• 

7 
6 

2 

2 

— ^ 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 
6 

I 
2 

1 
4 

1 

2 

4 

2 

8 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 
2 

8 
6 

1 
2 

6 

1 
1 

1 
8 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

8 

2 

1 
8 

• 

1 
1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
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MtadltKX-i^a. 

Wiltham,    .    . 

6,397 

WAtertown, 

3,270 

WftfUmd,    .    . 

1,188 

W.  Cwnbridge, 

2,881 

Wertford,    .    . 

1,624 

Werton, .    .    . 

1,213 

Wnmington,     . 

919 

Winchester,     . 

\fisr 

Wobam,      .    . 

6,287 

Nantucket 
COUKTT,    .' 

6,094 

Norfolk 
CODMTT,    .' 

109,950 

Belliughua,     . 

1,3U 

BrUDtree,    .    . 

8,468 

Brookline,    .     . 

5,164 

Cmton,  .    .    . 

8,242 

ai 

8 

4 

11 

* 

1 

■' 

- 

- 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

1 

7 

ft 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

- 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

IS 

B 

2 

12 

7 

1 

9 

7 

2 

li 

i 

2 

4 

4 

413 

186 

81 

2H 

M 

ftf 

m 

m 

41 

6 

_ 

2 

1 

- 

3 

1 

9 

fl 

Ij 

6 

8 

9 

6 

_ 

11 

S 

1 

fl 

2 

2 

2 

1 
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Hi 

s 

2 

2 
5 

1 

1 

1 

i 
2 

1 
3 

8 

8 

21 

» 
12 

123 
M 
69 

1 
5 

! 

8 

; 

3 

a 

a 

8 

2 

2 

S 

Y 
1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 
2 

g 

8 
6 

42 
19 
28 

1 

1 
I 

1 

2 

56 
23 
S3 

2 
1 

2 

1 

98 
4S 
53 

2 

2 
6 

2 
1 

1 

1 

8 
2 

J 

108 
&8 

60 

6 
8 

2 
8 

1 
2 

94 
86 

58 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

79 
39 
40 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

61 
38 

28 

2 

1 

2 

1 

71 
88 
83 

1 

1 

2 
2 

68  70 
29  87 
39  83 

1 

1- 

86 

48 
86 

2 

1 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 

1 
8 

I 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
2 

\ 

8 

92 

67 
85 

I 

2 
2 

4 

2 

1 

1 
6 

2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

: 
1 

4 
8 

11 
4 

7 

70 
38 

32 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 

8 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

8 

1 
2 

sa 

27 
56 

8 

4 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

4 
1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 
5 
6 

64 
24 

40 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

4 
4 

55 
34 

81 

2 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

17 
3 
14 

1 

1 

2 
2 

6 

1 
5 

1 

1 

1 

18 
9 
8 
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Table  YII.— Continued. 


PorULATIOV- 

-IMOu 

DSATHB. 

•4 

a 

p4 

•< 

o 

9* 

,  CoantlM  and  Towns. 

Penons. 

Sex. 

Percent 
to  Pop. 

Penoni. 

Sex. 

a 

Nor/olk— Con. 
Cohaaset,     .    . 

1,953 

Ma. 
Fe. 

939 
1,014 

1-70 

85 

18 

17 

5 
8 

1 
1 

- 

1 

Dedham,     .    . 

6,330 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,105 
3,225 

242 

153 

78 
75 

10 
9 

6 
10 

8 
2 

1 
1 

Dorchester,.    . 

9,769 

Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

4,466 
5,303 

. 

1-93 

• 

189 

■ 

88 

99 

2 

24 

20 

2 

2 
9 

1 
2 

1 

Dover,    .    .    . 

679 

Ma. 
Fe. 

840 
839 

1-33 

9 

6 
8 

- 

. 

- 

2 

Foxboroagh,    . 

2,879 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,301 
1,578 

1-56 

45 

21 
24 

2 
5 

. 

- 

. . 

Franklin,    •    • 

2,172 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

1,024 
1,148 

. 

2-44 

• 

53 

• 

22 
30 

1 

2 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

Medfield,     •    . 

1,082 

Ma. 
Fe. 

490 
592 

194 

21 

11 
10 

1 
1 

- 

- 

- 

Medway,     •    • 

8,195 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,555 
1,640 

1-63 

52 

20 
82 

8 
8 

2 

1 

Milton,    .    •    • 

2,669 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,269 
1,400 

1-99 

53 

21 
32 

4 
5 

2 

1 
1 

Needham,    .    • 

2,658 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,883 
1,325 

226 

60 

28 
82 

6 
8 

2 
3 

8 

Qaincy,  .    .    • 

6,778 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,349 
3,429 

1-99 

135 

74 
61 

10 
7 

4 

3 
4 

2 

Bandolph,   .    • 

5,760 

Ma. 
Fe. 

2,880 
2,880 

196 

113 

59 
54 

10 
9 

5 
4 

1 

2 

Boxbuiy,     ..   . 

25,137 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

11,818 
13,319 

. 

246 

619 

• 

293 

324 

2 

80 

72 

2 

32 
42 

12 
23 

8 
6 

Sharon,  •    •    • 

i,3n 

Ma. 
Fe. 

680 
697 

1-67 

23 

11 
12 

2 

1 

3 

- 

- 

• 

Stonghton,  .    . 

4,830 

Ma. 
Fe. 

2,502 
2,328 

1-57 

76 

38 
38 

9 
8 

3 

1 
1 

2 
2 

Walpole,     .    • 

2,037 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,004 
1,033 

1-67 

84 

16 
18 

2 
1 

2 

- 

- 

1 


% 
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Ixvii 


3 

3 

Si 

8- 

s 

5 

9 

2 
8 

4 

s 

9 

9 

S 

S 

8 

S 

!5 

a 

ft 

5 

1^ 

S 

8 

a 

s 

8 

9 

8 

P 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9 
10 

1 

2 
2 

8 
8 

6 
6 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

8 

1 
4 

4 

1 

27 
21 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

4 

1 
8 

8 
7 

1 
2 

1 

1 

9 
1 

5 
8 

1 
8 

8 

3 

1 
1 

1 
4 

2 
8 

7 

1 

8 
18 

1 

2 

8 
8 

6 
4 

1 
2 

8 

2 

4 
•  8 

1 

1 
2 

6 
4 

8 

7 

5 
14 

2 

4 
8 

1 

1 

8 
2 

4 

6 

1 

• 
2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 

5 
2 

2 
8 

14 
14 

1 

6 

1 

4 
5 

8 

6 

2 
4 

1 

1 
4 

1 
4 

1 

4 
4 

4 
8 

8 
9 

* 

1 

1 
2 

2 
1 

4 
2 

4 

2 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

* 

8 

1 

5 
14 

2 
4 

1 

1 

1 

8 

1 

2 
8 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 

5 

1 
2 

11 

7 

1 
1 

2 

5 
8 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

9 
1 

1 
4 

7 
8 

1 

8 

1 

1 
1 

4 

2 
5 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

8 

12 

7 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1 

4 
2 

8 
2 

2 
8 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

4 
1 

1 
8 

10 
9 

1 
2 

2 

1 

8 
4 

6 
4 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

i 

8 
1 

12 
11 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

8 
4 

5 
2 

1 

1 
2 

4 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
8 

6 

1 

1 
2 

^    8 
8 

8 

1 
2 

2 

2 

2 
8 

4 
8 

1 

1 

2 
2 

2 
1 

2 

1 
8 

1 
2 

1 

8 
8 

1 
2 

2 
2 

1 

1 

8 

1 
6 

8 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

8 

1 
8 

1 
6 

2 
8 

6 
11 

1 

1 
2 

1 

5 

8 
4 

2 
8 

1 

2 

1 
8 

8 

6 
•5 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

4 
4 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
8 

8 

3 

7 

2 

• 

2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

* 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

1 

^ 
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Table  VII.~ 

-Continued. 

, 

FOPDLAnOH- 

-1800. 

Dbaths. 

• 

1 

s 

•< 
S 

Counties  and  Towni. 

Penoiu. 

Sex. 

Percent 
to  Pop. 

Penoni. 

• 

Bex. 

iVbr/ofib— Con. 
West  Roxborj, 

• 

6,310 

Ma. 
Fe. 

2,836 
3,474 

1*66 

105 

53 

52 

7 
8 

4 

7 

2 

1 

2 
1 

W^e3nnouth, .    . 

7,742 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,989 
3,803 

1-81 

140 

69 
71 

14 
16 

6 
6 

2 
2 

2 
4 

Wrentham, .    . 

3,406 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,680 
1,776 

1-79 

• 
61 

28 
83 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Plymouth 
County,   .  * 

64,768 

Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

82,207 
32,561 

. 

215 

1,390 

717 
672 

1 

224 

122 

101 

1 

99 
48 
51 

43 
18 
25 

35 
16 
19 

Abington,    .    . 

8,527 

Ma. 
Fe. 

4,408 
4,119 

201 

171 

87 
84 

17 
19 

11 
12 

6 

5 

• 

1 
1 

Bridgewater,    . 

3,761 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,837 
1,924 

1-73 

65 

87 

28 

5 

2 
3 

1 

2 
2 

St.   Almshouse, 
at  Bridgewater, 

•  • 

Ma. 
Fe. 

« 

- 

178 

100 

78 

24 
82 

1 
1 

«. 

1 
8 

Carver,   .    .    . 

1,186 

Ma. 
Fe. 

595 
691 

1-10 

13 

8 
5 

- 

1 

- 

^^ 

Daxbary,  ^ .    . 

2,597 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,296 
1,301 

169 

44 

26 

18 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
1 

E.  Bridgewater, 

3,207 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,620 

1,587 

1-40 

45 

22 
23 

o 
4 

1 
4 

1 

M 

Halifax,  .    .    • 

766 

Ma. 

Fe. 

382 
384 

2-35 

• 

18 

7 
10 

— 

— 

1 

- 

U. 

. 

• 

.  • 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Hanover,     .    . 

1,565 

Ma. 
F«. 

771 
794 

2-56 

40 

19 
21 

8 

1 

2 

i 

1 

1 
2 

* 

Hanson,  .    .    . 

1,245 

Ma. 
Fe. 

625 
620 

2-17 

27 

15 
12 

2 
2 

— 

^ 

- 

Hingham,    •'  • 

4,351 

Ma. 
Fe. 

2,057 
2,294 

2-25 

98 

50 

48 

11 

7 

6 
5 

1 
4 

1 
2 

HuU,       .    .    . 

285 

Ma. 
Fe. 

145 
140 

•70 

2 

2 

- 

1 

- 

_ 

Kingston,    •    . 

1,655 

Ma. 
Fe. 

786 
869 

1-69, 

28 

17 
11 

3 
2 

1 
1 

- 

- 
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'    S    !    3      a 

•l-lsl  S  1   S> 

a 

s 

2 

a 

9 

8 

3 
% 

* 

s 
8 

i 

i 
3 

8 

2 

2 

S 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1 

i 

2 

./: 

14|  29 

■:,^ 

V 

i; 

\ 

s 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

24 
li 

\ 

4. 

-1 

2 

1 
2 

2 

1 

1  = 

!     2 

66 
23 
33 

V 

1 

1 

2 
1 

1 
2 

Li 

1 

2 

3 

6 

2 

1 

76 
44 
82 

6 
6 

- 

2    lO 
8       4 

1  2 

-  1 

2  2 

-  2 

3  - 

2       5 

1       - 

-  1 

1       i 

8      - 

-  3 
_      ] 

1 
1 

5 

1 

1 
1 

79 
42 
37 

6 
6 

3 

4 

S 

1 

1 
1 

1 

>      1 

-  1 

}      1 

-  2 

2 
2 

1 

1 
2 

8 

4 
3 

1 

62 
28 
2i 

6 
3 

2 

S 
4 

3 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 
3 

6 
3 

2 

48 
24 
24 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
8 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

41 
24 

IT 

8 
1 

1 
1 

e 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 
4 

6 
2 

40 
19 
21 

J 

1 
1 

8 

8 
2 

34 

20 
14 

1 

2 

1 

7 
1 

1 

1 
I 

2 
2 

e 

2 
2 

.B9 
30 
29 

8 
1 

2 
6 

1 
I 

2 

2 

1 

2 

4 
2 

2 

62 
30 
82 

6 

2 

7 
2 

2 
1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

2 
8 

3 
1 

4 
1 

71 
43 

28 

6 
1 

2 
8 

6 
2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

8 
1 

2 
1 

2 
3 

70 
35 
85 

2 
2 

8 

8 
6 

1 

8 
2 

8 

1 
1 

4 

1 

1 
2 

3 
2 

I 

2 
8 

72 
42 
30 

3 
4 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
3 

6 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 

H 
21 
33 

2 

1 

6 
1 

8 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 

8 
4 

S 
2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

1 

34 
15 
18 

1 

1 

2 

2 
I 

1 
1 

7 
1 
6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

: 

2 

4 

3 
I 

7 
4 
3 

1 
1 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


CoBPtlM  and  Towns. 


POPULATIOV—IMO, 


PeTwmt. 


Sox. 


DXATBi. 


Per  cent 
to  Pop. 


Ponons. 


Sex. 


Plymouth — Con. 


Mftnoiiy  •    •    • 


Manhfield, .    . 


Mattapoiaetty    . 


Biiddleborough, 


N.Bridgewater, 


Pembroke,  .    . 


Plymonth,  .    . 


Plympton,   .    . 


Rocheater,  .    . 


Scitnatey  •    •    • 


South  Scituate, 


Warehaniy  .    . 


W.Bridgewatcr, 


Suffolk 
County,  . 


Boston,  •    . 


1,100 


918 


1,870 


1,483 


4,568 


6,554 


1,524 


6,272 


994 


1,282 


2,227 


1,774 


8,186 


1,846 


192,700 


177,840 


Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 


Per. 
Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 

Fe. 


583 

577 

435 

483 

913 
957 

•717 
766 

2,260 
2,293 

3,885 
3,199 

770 

754 

2,928 
3,274 

504 
490 

624 
608 

1,096 
1,131 

876 
898 

1,610 
1,576 

913 
933 


92,141 
100,559 


85,620 
92,634 


1-81 


2*18 


1-76 


2-70 


1-76 


1-88 


249 


2*26 


1-81 


•57 


1-39 


M8 


1*82 


1-52 


252 


2-55 


21 


20 


33 


40 


80 


124 


38 


142 


18 


31 


21 


58 


28 


4,856 


4,541 


9 
12 

11 
9 

15 
18 

19 
21 

39 
41 

70 
64 

16 
22 

76 
66 

9 
9 

3 
4 

18 
13 

8 
13 

22 

36 

12 
16 


2,481 

2,373 

2 

2,335 
2,206 


• 

^4 

i 

•« 

M 

^ 

s 

a 

s 

t» 

p4 

«« 

m 

1 

2 


7 
4 

15 
9 


16 

8 

i 


5 
2 


1 

0 


1 
3 

1 


6 
6 

2 
3 

7 
6 

1 
1 


1 
2 


1112405 

575216 

535  189 

2 

543201 
503171 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1 
4 


1 
2 


1 
2 


246 
124 
122 


118 
112 


8 
3 

2 
2 

1 
2 


1 

1 


119 
61 

58 


65 
53 
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Table  VII. — Continued. 


Coantlci  and  Towns. 


FOPULATXOir— 1860. 


FenoDt. 


Bex. 


Dba,thb. 


Percent 
to  Fop. 


Penona. 


Sex. 


Suffolk— Con. 
Chelsea,  .    .    • 

North  Chelsea, . 
Winthrop,    .    . 


Worcester 
County,  . 


Ashbumham, 


Athol,     . 


Aabarn, . 


Barre, 


Berlin,    . 


Blackstone, 


Bolton,    . 


Boylston, 


Brookfield, 


Charlton, 


Clinton,  .    . 


13,395 


921 


544 


159659 


2,108 


2,604 


914 


2,973 


1,106 


5,453 


1,348 


929 


2,276 


2,047 


3,859 


Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 

Fe. 


Per. 
Ma. 

Fe. 
U. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 


6,137 
7,528 


490 
431 

808 
236 


79,526 
80,133 


1,045 
1,063 

1,304 
1,300 

451 
463 

],426 
1,547 

586 
520 

.2,611 
2,842 

702 
646 

462 
467 

1,172 
1,104 

1,034 
1,013 

1,667 
2,192 


2-23 


1-30 


•74 


2-16 


1-76 


1*96 


1-20 


1-82 


1-90 


1*83 


3-26 


1-29 


1-98 


1-86 


210 


299 


12 


3,453 


37 


51 


11 


H 


21 


100 


44 


12 


45 


38 


81 


188 

159 

2 

7 
5 

1 
3 


1,734 

1,711 

8 

*20 
17 

29 
20 

6 
5 

27 
27 

18 

8 

45 
55 

23 
21 

4 
8 

24 
21 

13 
25 

44 

36 

1 


■ 

m^ 

1 

e8 

•i 

^ 

s 

2 

s 

P 

^4 

e* 

•» 

31 

31 

2 


15 
18 


625  300 


5 
10' 


342 
275 

8 

161 
139 

5 
•1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

• 
2 

1 

1 

- 

1 
2' 

4 
2 

2 

- 

16 
12 

4 
4 

4 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

- 

2 

^ 

7 
3 

1 

3 
4 

148 
80 
68 


4 
1 


-     1 

3 
1 

1 
1 


5 
3 


5 
5 


106 
48 

58 


1 
1 


1 
2 


4 
o 
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T 
3) 

_ 
1 
1 

if  09 
95 

1 

I 

3 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1001 
58 
42 

1 

2 
2 

11 

IS    » 

2\     1 

2 

1 
2 

6 
2 

(8  2<M 
77112 

n  as 

-  1 

1       2 

1        1 

-  4 

1  1 

-        1 

2  - 

1       1 
1       - 

1 
2 

1 

2      2 

1      - 

1     s 
1      - 

-      4 
1      1 

168 
72 
06 

3 

1 

1 
3 

: 

2 

1 
1 

2 

J       6 

-       1 

3  1 

2      2 

1  - 

2  a 

4  2 

1      2 

126 
69 
67 

1 

I 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
8 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 

128 
57 
71 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

lie 

67 
59 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

95 

50 
45 

I 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 
1 

1 
3 

2 

113 
4S 
64 

1 
2 

1 
2 

_ 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

98 
45 
53 

2 
2 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

112 
03 

49 

2 
1 

1 

' 
3 

1 

; 

1 

1 

8 
2 

2 

3 

117 
54 

63 

- 

2 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 

140 
64 
76 

2 

.  1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

131 
02 
6S 

1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

2 

S 

104 

47 
57 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

04 
25 
89 

1 

1 
2 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

17 
6 
11 

1 

1 

1 
1 

10 

2 
6 

1 
1 

18 
S 
5 

1 

1 
1 

1 
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PonrLATiov- 

■I860. 

• 

DSATHS. 

•1 

a 

99 

OoootlM  and  Towns. 

PefMms. 

8«x. 

Percent, 
to  Pop. 

Penotts. 

Bex. 

•4 

a 

•• 

Worcester-Con. 
Dana,     .    .    . 

876 

Ma. 
Fe. 

443 
433 

•91 

8 

8 
5 

1 

^ 

1 

- 

Douglas, .    .    . 

2,442 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,241 
1,201 

2-25 

55 

25 
80 

8 
5 

2 
4 

8 

1 

8 
2 

Dadley,  •    .    . 

1,736 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

860 
876 

• 

3-69 

64 

• 

80 
33 

1 

6 
9 

1 

: 

1 

1 

Fitchbarg,  .    . 

7,805 

Ma. 
Fe. 

3,943 
3,862 

246 

192 

103 
89 

18 
18 

12 
11 

6 
4 

2 
2 

Gardner,     .    . 

2,646 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,317 
1,329 

1-21 

82 

11 
21 

2 

1 

1 

(xraflon,  •    .    . 

4,317 

Ma. 

Fe. 

2,155 
2,162 

1-30 

56 

24 
32 

5 
4 

1 

.   1 

Hardwick,  .    • 

1,521 

Ma. 
Fe. 

772 

749 

1-58 

24 

8 
16 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Harvard,     .    • 

1,507 

Ma. 
Fe. 

723 

784 

]*26 

19 

10 
9 

1 

1 

- 

Holden,  .    .    . 

1,945 

Ma. 
Fe. 

984 
961 

1-70 

33 

23 

10 

5 

» 

1 

Hnbbardston,  • 

1,621 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

85tf 
766 

• 

1-73 

28 

11 

15 

2 

1 

1 
2 

[ 

»  .- 

Lancaster,  .    . 

1,932 

Ma. 
Fe. 

850 
1,082 

1-55 

30 

11 
19 

- 

~ 

- 

1 

Leicester,    .    . 

2,748 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,393 
1,355 

2-69 

74 

42 
32 

11 
3 

3 
2 

1 
2 

2 
4 

Leominster,'     . 

3,522 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,824 
1,698 

1-79 

63 

23 

40 

2 
1 

3 
2 

- 

1 

Lunenburg, .    . 

1,212 

Ma. 
Fe. 

594 
618 

314 

38 

18 
20 

4 
3 

1 

- 

- 

Mendon, .    .    • 

1,351 

Ma. 
Fe. 

687 
664 

1-18 

16 

4 
12 

3 

1 
2 

2 

z 

Nfilford,  .    .    . 

9,132 

• 

Ma. 
Fe. 

4,702 
4,430 

2-41 

220 

118 
102 

32 
25 

16 
11 

6 
4 

5 
2 
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Table  YII. — Continued. 


> 
FOPVLATXO>~ 

1800. 

-   Dbathb. 

• 

O 
»4 

2 

Coanties  and  Towns. 

Persons. 

&tx» 

Percent 
to  Pop. 

Persons. 

« 

Bex. 

CO 

Worcester^Con, 
Millbury,     .    . 

8,296 

Ma. 
Fe, 

1,593 
1,703 

2-49 

.82 

37 
45 

9 
16 

4 
4 

2 
1 

1 
1 

New  Braintree, 

805 

Ma. 
Fe. 

411 
394 

1-49 

12 

6 
5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

U. 

• 

. 

• 

1 

1 

- 

-: 

" 

Northboroagb, . 

1,565 

Ma. 
Fe. 

760 
805 

1-66 

26 

.    12 
14 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Northbridge,    . 

2,633 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,838 
1,295 

1-44 

88 

^1 

3 

7 

2 
6 

2 

2 

N.  Brookfield, . 

2,760 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,890 
1,370 

3-08  • 

85 

86 
48 

6     7 
5     4 

1 
2 

1 

U. 

. 

• 

• 

1 

1 

— 

- 

Oakham,     .    . 

959 

Ma. 
Fe. 

473 
486 

1-36 

18 

8 
5 

"" 

- 

1 

- 

Oxford,  .    .    . 

3,034 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,512 
1,522 

1-74 

53 

28 
29 

2 
4 

2 

'2 

1 

2 

• 

U. 

. 

. 

• 

1 

1 

- 

- 

— 

Faxton,  .    '.    . 

• 

725 

Ma. 
Fe. 

370 
855 

2-21 

16 

8 
8 

- 

1 

- 

. 

Petersham,  .    . 

1,465 

Ma. 
Fe. 

711 
754 

1-50 

22 

18 
9 

2 
1 

- 

- 

^ 

Phfflipston,.   •. 

764 

Ma. 
Fe. 

391 
873 

2-75* 

21 

9 
12 

2 

1 

- 

« 

Princeton,   .     . 

1,201 

1 

Ma. 
Fe. 

.608 

593 

• 

2-58 

31- 

12 
19 

2 
1 

1 

- 

I 
1 

Boyalston,  .    . 

1,486 

Ma. 

Fe. 

728 
758 

1-48 

22 

6 
16 

1 

1 

Rutland,      .    . 

1,076 

Ma. 
Fe. 

545 
531 

1-95 

21 

9 
12 

2 

- 

• 

- 

Shrewsbary,     . 

1^58 

Ma. 
Fe. 

785 
773 

• 

2-31 

* 

36 

19 
17 

4 

.. 

1 

Southborough, . 

• 

1,854 

Ma. 
Fe. 

934 
920 

2-48 

46 

22 

24 

5 

3 

A 

1 

Soathbridge,     . 

3,575 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,806 
1,769 

2-74 

98 

41 
57 

12 
10 

2 

7 

3 
3 

1 
6 
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1 

rABlB  VII.- 

-Concladed. 

FOPDLATIOV- 

1880. 

Dbatm. 

1 

«4 

'3 

0^ 

B 

CooDttef  and  Towns. 

Fenons. 

Sex. 

Percent 
to  Pop. 

Penonf. 

Bex. 

Worcester^Con. 
i Spencer,.    .    . 

2,777 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,480 
1,297 

2-16 

60 

88 
27 

3 
5 

6 
2 

8 

2 

Sterling, .    .    . 

1,881 

Ma. 

Fe. 

954 
927 

1-65 

81 

18 

18 

2 

1 

- 

2 

— 

Sfenrbridge, .    . 

2,291 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,119 
1,172 

1-09 

25 

18 
12 

8 

1 

- 

- 

Sutton,   .  '.    . 

• 

2,676 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,805 
1,871 

1-72 

46 

28 
18 

4 
2 

1 
1 

8 
2 

1 

Templeton, .    . 

• 

2,816 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,433 
1,383 

1-49 

42 

24 
18 

.    2 
8 

- 

1 

1 

• 

Upton,    .    .    . 

1,986 

Ma. 

Fe. 

995 
991 

206 

41 

.     20 
21 

1 
1 

2 

1 

1 

Uxbridge,    .    . 

8,133 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,592 
1,541 

1-60 

50 

20 
80 

2 
5 

2 
8 

- 

8 

1 

Warren, .    .    . 

2,107 

Ma. 
Fe. 

1,051 
1,056 

1-85 

89 

22 

17 

5 

1 

4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

Webrter,     .    . 

2,912 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,484 

1,478 

2-68 

78 

44 
84 

8 
2 

4 
8 

1 

1 
1 

Westborongh,  . 

2,913 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,667 
1,246 

220 

64 

86 

28 

10 
4 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 
1 

Weflt  BoylBton, 

2,509 

Ma. 

Fe. 

1,234 
1,275 

1-88 

46 

24 
22 

6 
8 

» 

1 

- 

W.  Brookfield, 

• 

1,548 

Ma. 

Fe. 

777 
771 

2*39 

.87 

19 
18 

5 
8 

1 
1 

2 

1 

Westminster,    . 

1,840 

Ma. 
Fe. 

911 
929 

.1-90 

85 

28 
12 

4 

2 

1 
.   2 

1 

Winchendon,  . 

2,624 

Ma. 
Fe. 
U. 

1,289 
1,335 

* 

1-64 

• 

43 

• 

24 

18 
1 

5 
2 

1 

: 

: 

^ 

Worcester,  .    . 

24,960 

Ma 
Fe. 

12,127 
12,833 

800 

750 

405 
845 

101 
79 

58 
41 

17 
22 

9 
15 
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Table  XII.— GENERAL  ABSTRACT 

ExhiUting  the  Number  of  Births,  MarriageSj  and  Deaths^  registered  in  the 
185&-65, — in  connection  with  the  Populationj  ctccording  to  the  United 
and  of  Persons  who  died; — also  showing  the  ratios  of  the  annual  average 


Population. 

U.  S.  Census 

Jane  1, 

births 

1. 

TBI  Stats  asd  Couxtiw. 

Persons. 

Sbx. 

Ratio. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Births 

to  too 

Persons 

living. 

PerMos 

unnr 

to  one 
Blrtb. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

1,231,066 

334,493 

171,584 

161,715 

1194 

2-72 

37 

Barnstable,    . 

35,990 

7,939 

4,127 

3,746 

66 

2-21 

45 

Berkshire, 

55,120 

13,768 

7,090 

6,598 

70 

2-50 

40 

Bristol,   . 

93,794 

24,926 

12,880 

11,878 

168 

2-66 

38 

Dukes, 

4,403 

839 

413 

412 

14 

1-90 

53 

Essex, 

165,611 

44,157 

22,665 

21,302 

190 

2-67 

38 

Franklin, 

31,484 

7,167 

3,614 

3,498 

55 

2-28 

44 

Hampden, 

57,366 

15,748 

8,120 

7,579 

49 

2-75 

36 

Hampshire, 

37,823 

9,055 

4,651 

4,364 

40 

2-39 

42 

Middlesex, 

216,354 

59,693 

30,461 

28,993 

239 

2-76 

86 

Nantucket, 

6,094 

872 

473 

898 

1 

1-43 

•  70 

Norfolk,  . 

109,950 

30,621 

15,787 

14,776 

58 

2-79 

36 

Plymouth,  •    . 

64,768 

16,395 

8,366 

7,958 

71 

2-53 

40 

Suffolk,  . 

192,700 

59,493 

30,510 

28,964 

19 

3-09 

32 

Worcester,     . 

159,659 

43,830 

22,427 

21,249 

154 

2-75 

36 
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CXXl 


FOR  THE  TEN  YEARS— 1856-65. 

several  Counties  and  Towns  of  Massacltusetts,  during  the  Ten  Tears, 
States  Census  of  Jttne  1, 1860, — distinguishing  the  Sex  of  Children  Bom 
number  of  Births^  Marriages^  and  Deaths,  to  the  given  Population. 


ICASRIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

Satzo. 

Penons. 

8sz» 

Baho. 

Pctflons. 

Marriages 

to  100 
Penons. 

Penons 

living  to  one 

SIsnrlage. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Deaths  to 

100  Penons 

llTlng. 

Penons 

living  to  one 

Deatb. 

116,940 

•95 

105 

236,519 

119,357 

116,450 

712 

1-92 

52 

2,997 

•83 

120 

5,973 

3,110 

2,831 

32 

1-66 

60 
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•83 

121 
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1-63 
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•80 
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6,938 

1-21 
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11,653 

5,944 

5,651 

58 
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49 

3,m 
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8,504 

3,585 

85 

1-90 
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116 

39,284 
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19,409 

93 

1-81 

55 

ooO 
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514 
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m 
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1-89 

53 

8,158 

-74 

135 

18,878 

9,370 

9,456 

52 

1-72 

58 

5,001 

•77 

130 

12,043 

6,582 

6,327 

34 

2-00 

50 

25,627 

1-33 

75 

45,070 

23,048 

• 

22,015 

7 

2-33 

43 

14,612 

•92 

109 

80,006 

15,17^ 

14,757 

77 

1-88 

53 

16 
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Table  XII. —  General  Abstract 


Popalatlon. 

BIRTHS. 

U.  S.  Census 

8bx. 

Ratio. 

Coantlea  and  Toirns. 

Jane  1, 

Fenons. 

Births 

Persons 

iseo. 

to  100 

living 

Malef. 

Femalefl. 

Unk. 

Persons 
livinR. 

to  one 
Birth. 

Barkstablb  Co.,     . 

35,950* 

7,939 

4,127 

3,746 

66 

2-21 

45 

Barnstable, 

5,129 

690 

353 

336 

1 

1-35 

74 

Brewster,    . 

1,489 

337 

164 

155 

18 

2-25 

44 

Chatham,    . 

2,710 

657 

353 

304 

— 

2*43 

41 

Dennis, 

3,662 

904 

447 

455 

2 

2-46 

41 

Eastham,    . 

779 

175 

102 

73 

.. 

2-25 

45 

Falmouth,  . 

2,456 

376 

192 

178 

6 

1-53 

65 

Harwich,    .        . 

3,423 

990 

542 

447 

1 

2-89 

35 

Orleans, 

1,678 

302 

167 

129 

6 

1-80 

56 

Provincetown,    . 

8,206 

974 

506 

466 

2 

304 

33 

Sandwich,* . 

4,479 

1,076 

565 

510 

1 

2-40 

42 

Truro, 

1,683 

455 

234 

221 

— 

2-87 

35 

•Wellfleet,   . 

2,322 

455 

210 

221 

24 

1-96 

51 

Yarmouth, . 

2,752 

648 

292 

251 

5 

1-99 

52 

Berkshire  County, 

55,120 

13,758 

7,090 

6,598 

70 

2-.50 

40 

Adams, 

6,924 

2,186 

1,174 

1,005 

6 

315 

32 

Alford, 

542 

89 

45 

44 

— 

1-84 

54 

Becket, 

1,578 

448 

236 

211 

1 

2-84 

35 

Cheshire,    . 

1,533 

313 

162 

151 

— 

204 

49 

Clarksburg, 

420 

108 

63 

45 

— 

2-57 

39 

Dalton, 

1,243 

275 

145 

130 

— 

2-21 

45 

Esremont,  . 
Florida, 

1,079 

185 

96 

89 

— 

1-71 

58 

615 

216 

103 

111 

2 

3-34 

30 

Great  Barrington, 

3,871 

984 

491 

492 

1 

2-54 

39 

Hancock,    . 

816 

109 

52 

67 

~ 

1-34 

75 

Hinsdale,    . 

1,511 

357 

175 

172 

10 

2-36 

42 

Lanesborough,    . 

1,308 

323 

153 

170 

- 

2-47 

41 

x^ee,    .        •        •        . 

4,420 

989 

504 

481 

4 

2-24 

45 

Lenox, 

1,711 

483 

260 

222 

1 

2-82 

35 

•Monterey,  . 
Mount  Washington,    . 

..758 

154 

92 

60 

2 

203 

49 

321 

65 

36 

29 

'  _ 

202 

49 

New  Ashford,     . 

239 

48 

24 

24 

mm 

2-01 

60 

New  Marlborough, 

1,782 

395 

191 

204 

mm 

222 

45 

Otis,   .... 

998 

190 

112 

78 

.- 

1-90 

53 

Peru, .... 

499 

72 

43 

29 

. 

1-45 

69 

Pittsfield,    . 

8,045 

2,459 

1,256 

1,195 

8 

306 

33 

Richmond, . 

914 

1B3 

83 

98 

2 

200 

60 

Sandisfield, 

1,585 

311 

173 

137 

1 

1-96 

51 

Savoy, 
Sheffield,    . 

904 

188 

100 

a7 

1 

208 

48 

2,621 

676 

362 

312 

2 

2-58 

39 

Stockbridge, 

2,136 

439 

216 

221 

0 

206 

49 

Tyringham, 

« 

730 

159 

78 

80 

1 

218 

46 

*  iDcIading  822  in  Marsbpee. 
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yor  Ten  Tears — Continued. 


Ssx. 


4,572 


DEATHS. 


Females. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


Deaths  to  |    Penonii 

lOOPenoDfl  UTlngtoon< 

llTlng.     I     Death. 


2,831 

32 

1-66 

230 

^ 

•96 

122 

2 

1-45 

225 

1 

1-77 

265 

2 

1-61 

76 

— 

1-76 

194 

. 

1-65 

293 

6 

1-89 

163 

8 

207 

335 

— 

2-15 

879 

— 

1-80 

156 

— 

1-93 

186 

10 

1-70 

207 

3 

1-67 

4,385 

60 

1-63 

569 

3 

1-76 

32 

— 

111 

105 

— 

1-33 

81 

. 

1-03 

33 

138 

98 

— 

1-55 

60 

— 

1-33 

43 

.-. 

1-50 

311 

« 

169 

38 

mm 

•94 

141 

5 

1-78 

84 

4 

1-49 

409 

2 

1-82 

133 

— 

1^53 

66 

~ 

1-80 

21 

— 

1-46 

9 

1 

1-25 

159 

1 

1-82 

76 

1 

1-65 

31 

— 

MO 

717 

19 

1-83 

58 

5 

1-41 

104 

4 

1-33 

59 

— 

1-52 

266 

-m. 

1-96 

177 

— 

1-59 

71 

— 

1-92 
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Table  XII. — General  Abstract 


Counties  and  Towns. 


Berkshire — Con . 
Washington, 
West  Stockbridge, 
Williamstown,     . 
Windsor,    . 

Bristol  County, 


Acushnet,* . 
Attleborough, 
Berkley,     . 
Dartmoath, 
Dighton, 
Easton, 
Fairhayen, . 
Fall  River, . 
Freetown,  . 
Mansfield,  . 
New  Bedford, 
Norton, 
Pawtacket,t 
Ravnham,  . 
Rehoboth,  . 
Seekonk,    . 
Somerset,    . 
Swanzey,    . 
Taunton,    . 
Westport,   . 


Dukes  County, 

Chilmark,  . 
Edgartown, 
Gosnold,^  . 
Tisbury, 


Essex  County, 


Amesbury, 

Andover, 

Beverly, 

Bozfonl, 

Bradford, 

Danvers, 


Population. 

U.  S.  Census 

June  1, 

16«0. 


948 
1,589 
2,611 

839 

93,794 

1,387 
6,066 
825 
8,883 
1,733 
3,067 
3,118 

14,026 
1,521 
2,114 

22,300 
1,848 
4,200 
1,746 
1,932 
2,662 
1,793 
1,430 

15,376 
2,767 


4,403 

654 
2,118 

1,631 


165,611 

8,877 
4,765 
6,154 
1,020 
1,688 
5,110 


births. 


Teraons. 


Sex. 


Males. 


Females. 


Unk. 


Rjino. 


Births 

to  100 

Persons 

llTlng. 


Personi 
living 
to  one 
Birth. 


171 

80 

91 

506 

276 

230 

597 

264 

316 

81 

45 

27 

24,926 

12,880 

11,878 

145 

78 

64 

2,814 

1,454 

1,855 

135 

64 

70 

798 

415 

382 

373 

198 

170 

1,013 

530 

483 

774 

392 

381 

4,734 

2,444 

2,280 

351 

195 

151 

475 

223 

242 

5,421 

2,792 

.2,520 

377 

209 

167 

701 

373 

327 

505 

264 

238 

351 

181 

•   168 

429 

222 

207 

653 

346 

807 

262 

140 

121 

3,975 

2,018 

1,950 

640 

342 

295 

839 

413 

412 

125 

60 

62 

362 

171 

183 

2 

1 

1 

350 

181 

166 

44,157 

22,665 

21,302 

1,058 

532 

515 

1,205 

610 

595 

1,350 

727 

623 

178 

101 

77 

381 

204 

175 

1,457 

700 

756 

1-80 

— 

318 

17 

2-29 

9 

•96 

168 

2-66 

3 

1-74 

5 

4-62 

1 

164 

1 

205 

1 

205 

5 

215 

^^ 

3-30 

1 

2-48 

10 

3-38 

5 

2-81 

10 

2-25 

109 

2-43 

1 

204 

1 

— 

3 

2-73 

2 

1-82 

-. 

1-61 

. 

3-63 

1 

1-83 

7 

2-58 

3 

231 

14 

1-90 

3 

1-91 

8 

1-71 

3 

2-15 

190 

267 

11 

273 

~m 

253 

— 

2-19 

-. 

1-74 

2 

2-26 

1 

2-85 

55 

31 

44 

104 

38 

&r 

22 

61 
49 
47 
30 
40 
30 
43 
45 
41 
49 

35 
55 
62 
28 
55 
39 
43 


53 

52 
59 

47 


88 

37 
89 
46 
57 
44 
35 


*  Six  years  only ;  the  preTloos  years  included  with  FairhaTen. 
t  Fire  years  only.    Annexed  April  10, 1861,  to  Rhode  Island.  %  Incorporated  llarch  17, 1884. 
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HABRIAGES. 

DEATHS. 

Baxio. 

Persona. 

Sxx. 

Ratio. 

Penom. 

Maniagefl 

PenoDS 

Deatlia  to 

Penona 

tolM 

living  to  one 

Ualea. 

Femalea. 

Unk. 

100  Persona 

living  to  one 

Penons. 

Marriage. 

living. 

Death. 

46 

•49 

206 

128 

57 

69 

1-33 

76 

77 

•49 

206 

264 

153 

111 

— 

1-67 

60 

165 

•63 

158 

427 

201 

222 

4 

1-63 

61 

58 

•69 

145 

1 

69 

36 

32 

1 

•82 

122 

8439 

•87 

115 

17,639 

8,945 

8,638 

56 

1-88 

53 

64 

•77 

130 

156 

69 

87 

,„ 

1-88 

53 

406 

•67 

149    I 

1,330 

660 

670 

— 

2-19 

46 

54 

•65 

153    \ 

165 

84 

79 

2 

200 

50 

294 

•76 

132    1 

626 

341 

285 

. 

1-61 

62 

129 

•75 

134 

262 

132 

130 

^ 

1-51 

66 

194 

•63 

158 

560 

298 

262 

— 

1-82 

55 

215 

•69 

145 

568 

300 

268 

— 

1-82 

55 

1,503 

107 

93 

3,718 

1,834 

1,876 

8 

2-63 

88 

121 

•79 

126 

293 

144 

148 

1 

1-93 

52 

168 

•79 

126 

817 

142 

•167 

8 

1-50 

67 

2,624 

1-18 

85 

4,159 

2,085 

2,046 

28 

1-87 

54 

114 

•62 

162 

293 

146 

147 

— 

1-58 

63 

165 

— 

~ 

362 

189 

173 

— 

— 

— 

105 

•60 

166 

318 

170 

148 

— 

1-82 

55 

125 

•65 

155 

373 

183 

190 

. 

1-93 

.  52 

127 

•48 

210 

294 

125 

169 

— 

Ml 

90 

93 

•52 

193 

852 

180 

172 

~ 

1-96 

51 

111 

•78 

129 

188 

91 

97 

. 

1-31 

78 

1,384 

•90 

111 

2,886 

1,554 

.  1,829 

3 

1-88 

53 

143 

•52 

194 

419 

218 

195 

6 

1-52 

66 

367 

•83 

120 

716 

872 

843 

- 

1-62 

62 

50 

•76 

181 

85 

38 

47 

,. 

1-30 

77 

155 

•73 

137 

278 

143 

135 

— 

1-32 

76 

1 

— 

\ 

2 

1 

1 

- 

— 

-. 

161 

•99 

101 

350 

190 

160 

— 

216. 

47 

15,667 

•94 

106 

31,409 

• 

15,641 

15,643 

125 

1-90 

53 

274 

•71 

141 

658 

314 

843 

1 

1^70 

59 

882 

•80 

125 

904 

448 

454 

2 

1-90 

53 

660 

•91 

110 

1,093 

540 

553 

— 

1-78 

56 

63 

•62 

162 

140 

73 

67 

— 

1-37 

73 

107 

•63 

158 

271 

131 

140 

— 

1-61 

62 

387 

•76 

182 

928 

456 

470 

2 

1-81 

55 
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Table  XII. —  General  Abstract 


Counties  and  Towns. 


'  Popolatlon. 
U.  8.  Censas 
!     June  I, 
!  16€i:o. 


BIRTHS. 


Essex — Con. 
Essex, 
Georgetown, 
Gloucester, 
Groveland, 
Hamilton, 
Haverbill, 
Ipswich, 
Lawrence, 
Lynn, 
Lynnfield, 
Manchester, 
Marblehead, 
Methuen,    . 
Middieton, . 
Nahant, 
Newbury,   . 
Newbury  port, 
North  Andover, 
Rockport, 
Rowley, 
Salem, 
Salisbury, 
Saugus, 

South  Danvers, 
Swampscott, 
Topsfield,    . 
Wenham,    . 
West  Newbury, 

Franklin  County,  . 

Ashfield, 

Bernardston, 

Buckland, 

Charlemont, 

Colrain, 

Conway, 

Deerfield, 

Erving, 

Gill,    . 

Greenfield, 

Hawley, 

Heath, 

Leverett, 

Leyden, 

Monroe, 


1,701 
2,075 

10,904 

1,448 

789 

9,995 

3,300 

17,639 

19,083 

866 

1,698 

7,646 

2,566 

940 

380 

1,444 

13,401 
2,343 
3,237 
1,278 

22,252 
3,310 
2,024 
6,549 
1,530 
1,292 
1,105 
2,202 

81,434 

1,302 

968 

1,702 

1,075 

1,798 

1,689 

3,073 

527 

683 

3,198 

671 

661 

964 

606 

236 


Persons. 


8bx. 


1  Males. 


Females. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


Births 

to  100 

Persons 

HTlng. 


Persona 
living 
to  one 
Birth. 


434 

233 

439 

232 

3,893 

2,014 

320 

157 

159 

74 

2,646 

1,336 

645 

321 

5,797 

2,963 

5,634 

2,866 

157 

83 

467 

231 

2,316 

1,205 

563 

289 

218 

133 

100 

47 

290 

159 

3,427 

1,823 

545 

278 

1,043 

524 

281 

131 

4,640 

2,385 

758 

377 

481 

255 

1,906 

979 

390 

194 

282 

138 

242 

121 

455 

243 

7,167 

3,614 

247 

123 

148 

75 

594 

342 

185 

81 

350 

162 

377 

174 

^22 

457 

133 

65 

119 

61 

886 

464 

143 

72 

123 

44 

151 

95 

152 

73 

55 

23 

190 
206 

1,876 

163 

83 

1,308 
324 

2,829 

2,762 

74 

235 

1,030 

274 

85 

53 

131 

1,602 
267 
515 
128 

2,240 
381 
212 
927 
196 
142 
117 
211 

3,498 

122 
73 

252 

104 

186 

187 

464 

68 

58 

420 

71 

77 

56 

79 

32 


11 
1 
3 

2 
2 

5 
6 

1 

81 


2 

4 
22 
15 

14 


2 
4 
1 

55 


2 

16 

1 


2-55 
211 
8-57 
2-21 
202 
2-65 
1-95 
8-29 
2-95 
1-81 
2-75 
303 
219 
232 
2-63 
201 
2-56 
233 
3-22 
2  20 
208 
2-29 
2-38 
2-92 
2-55 
218 
2-19 
207 

2-28 

1-90 
1-53 
3-48 
1-72 
1-95 
2-23 
300 
2-52 
1-74 
2-77 
213 
1-86 
1-57 
2-51 
2-33 


39 
47 
28 
45 
50 
38 
51 
30 
34 
55 
36 
33 
46 
43 
38 
50 
39 
43 
31 
46 
48 
44 
42 
34 
39 
46 
46 
48 

44 

53 
65 
29 
58 
51 
45 
33 
40 
57 
36 
47 
54 
64 
40 
43 
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ybr    Ten   Tears — Continued. 


^-^JtilAGES, 


DEATHS. 


JUno. 


^traona. 


I  Jo  190     hiring  f o  one 


• 

Sex. 

Ratio. 

Persona. 

■  1 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

Males. 

Females. 

XJnk. 

100  Persons 
liTlng. 

living  to  one 
Death. 

307 

152 

158 

2 

1-81 

55 

323 

168 

149 

6 

1-64 

61 

2,643 

1,479 

1,161 

8 

243 

41 

V72 

122 

147 

3 

1-88 

53 

149 

78 

71 

.. 

1-89 

53 

2,404 

716 

776 

2 

1*49 

67 

546 

256 

290 

• 

1-60 

60 

4,127 

2,046 

2,036 

45 

2-37 

44 

3,586 

1,729 

1,847 

10 

1*88 

53 

150 

76 

73 

1 

1-97 

51 

832 

161 

171 

— 

1-96 

51 

1,584 

838 

745 

1 

208 

48 

390 

192 

197 

1 

1-52 

66 

138 

82 

56 

— 

1-47 

68 

61 

27 

24 

.. 

1-34 

75 

264 

141 

123 

~m 

1-83 

55 

2,153 

1,009 

1,141 

3 

1-61 

63 

364 

186 

174 

4 

1-55 

65 

659 

345 

810 

4 

204 

49 

247 

115 

130 

2 

1-93 

52 

4,522 

2,206 

2,306 

10 

203 

49 

656 

312 

344 

m. 

1-98 

51 

342 

177 

146 

19 

1-69 

59 

1,112 

565 

547 

— 

1-70 

59 

256 

127 

129 

_ 

1-67 

60 

204 

112 

91 

1 

1-58 

63 

170 

84 

83 

3 

1-54 

65 

374 

178 

196 

- 

1-70 

59 

0,050 

2,836 

2,773 

41 

1-80 

56 

226 

114 

112 

^^ 

1-74 

58 

165 

68 

97 

-. 

1-70 

59 

314 

185 

154 

5 

2-02 

50 

174 

93 

81 

— 

1-62 

62 

304 

145 

159 

~m 

1-69 

59 

307 

145 

153 

9 

1-82 

55 

579 

322 

257 

— 

1-88 

53 

102 

51 

50 

1 

1-94 

52 

108 

50 

58 

~m 

1-58 
1-88 

63 

600 

308 

283 

9 

53 

94 

44 

50 

— 

1-40 

71 

111 

•    57 

54 

— 

1-68 

60 

190 

94 

96 

~ 

1-97 

51 

108 

58 

50 

~ 

1-78 

56 

29 

16 

13 

— 

1-23 

81 
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TABI.E  XIL — General  Abstract 


'Counties  and  Towng. 


PopuUtion. 

U.  8.  Ceiuiu 

Janel, 

iseo. 


Franklin — Con. 
Montagae,  . 
New  Salem, 
Northfiold, . 
Orange, 
Kowe, 
Shelbume, . 
Shutesbary, 
Sunderland, 
Warwick,   . 
Wendell,    , 
Whately,    . 


Hampden  Couxtt,  . 


Aeawam,    . 

Blandford, . 

Brimfield,  . 

Chester, 

Chicopee,   . 

Granville,  . 

Holland, 

Holyoke,    . 

Longmeadow, 

Ludlow, 

Monson, 

(State  AlnuhQuse,) 

Montgomery, 

Palmer, 

Russell, 

Southwick, . 

Spring6eld, 

Tolland,     . 

Wales, 

Westfield,  . 

West  Springfield, 

Wilbranam, 


Hampbhibb  County, 


Amherst,    . 

Belchertown, 

Chesterfield, 

Cummington, 

Easthampton, 

Enfield, 


1,593 
957 

1,712 

1,622 
619 

1,448 
798 
839 
932 
704 

1,057 


67,366 

1,698 
1,256 
1,863 
1,814 
7,261 
1,385 
419 
4,997 
1,876 
1,174 
3,164 

371 
4,082 

605 

1,188 

15,199 

596 

677 
5,055 
2,105 
2,081 

87,823 

3,206 
2,709 
897 
1,085 
1,916 
1,025 


BIRTHS. 


PcnoDB. 


292 
185 
358 
334 
110 
414 
178 
164 
190 
94 
263 


15,748 

889 
215 
245 
184 

1,988 
295 
101 

1,457 
343 
306 
558 
201 
86 

1,046 
146 
213 

5,873 
100 
120 

1,303 
687 
488 


9,055 

670 
523 
169 
211 
435 
156 


Bkx. 


Males. 


Females. 


Unk. 


BAno. 


Births 

to  100 

Persons 

living. 


Persons 
living 
toono 
Blrtb. 


153 

139 

96 

87 

2 

177 

157 

24 

163 

168 

3 

49 

61 

.. 

205 

209 

~m 

87 

91 

mm 

78 

86 

» 

98 

PI 

1 

43 

51 

— 

154 

109 

— 

8,120 

7,579 

49 

194 

190 

5 

lOo 

109 

1 

126 

118 

1 

90 

94 

. 

1,006 

975 

2 

142 

152 

1 

54 

47 

— 

756 

698 

3 

168 

175 

— 

150 

155 

1 

801 

252 

5 

95 

106 

— 

50 

36 

— 

559 

487 

_ 

83 

63 

mm 

114 

98 

1 

2,786 

2,579 

8 

59 

49 

1 

66 

54 

• 

665 

626 

12 

306 

278 

8 

245 

238 

5 

4,651 

4,364 

40 

846 

824 

_ 

292 

229 

2 

71 

97 

1 

106 

105 

— 

223 

209- 

3 

80 

76 

— 

1-83 
1-93 
209 
2-06 
1-78 
2-86 
2-23 
1-95 
204 
1-33 
2-49 


2-75 

2-29 
1-71 
1-80 
1-40 
273 
213 
239 
2-92 
2-49 
2-60 
1-76 

2-32 
2-56 
2-42 
1-80 
8-53 
1-83 
1-77 
2-58 
2-79 
2-35 

2-39 

2-09 
1-93 
1-88 
1-95 
2-27 
1-52 


65 
52 
48 
49 
56 
35 
45 
51 
49 
75 
40 


36 

44 
58 
56 
71 
87 
47 
42 
34 
40 
38 
57 

43 

39 
41 
56 
28 
55 
56 
39 
86 
43 

42 

48 
52 
53 
51 
44 
66 
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DEATHS. 


8sz. 


Valet. 


Females. 


Vnk. 


Batio. 


Beatha  to 

lOOPenona 

Uriag. 


Panona 

llTlngtoone 

Death. 


125 

131 

2 

99 

94 

2 

148 

143 

9 

141 

165 

— 

46 

38 

— 

131 

147 

~ 

68 

74 

1 

88 

75 

mm 

75 

87 

3 

53 

66 

• 

112 

92 

— 

5,944 

5,651 

58 

137 

141 

2 

105 

96. 

2 

145 

127 

1 

77 

65 

~. 

788 

777 

1 

117 

141 

2 

43 

36 

3 

391 

354 

2 

128 

142 

1 

87 

94 

9 

204 

237 

3 

380 

254 

1 

32 

43 

mm 

236 

225 

3 

46 

63 

— 

109 

98 

. 

1,873 

1,714 

2 

48 

42 

1 

60 

55 

~ 

545 

547" 

14 

209 

218 

4 

189 

182 

7 

3,504 

8,585 

85 

302 

261 

^ 

217 

228 

,13 

70 

86 

1 

89 

76 

1 

174 

200 

3 

111 

110 

12 

1-62 
204 
1-75 
1-89 
1*36 
1-92 
1-79 
1*94 
1-77 
1-61 
1-93 


203 

1-65 
1-62 
200 
1-08 
215 
1-88 
1*96 
1-49 
1-97 
1-62 
1-40 

202 
1-14 
1-80 
1-74 
1-03 
1-53 
•56 
219 
205 
1-82 

1-90 

1-76 
1-69 
1-75 
1*53 
1-97 
2-27 


62 
49 
58 
68 
74 
52 
66 
62 
57 
62 
62 


49 

61 
62 
50 
93 
47 
68 
51 
67 
51 
62 
71 

50 
88 
56 
57 
97 
66 
180 
46 
49 
55 

53 

57 
59 
67 
65 
51 
44 
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Table  XTT. — General  Abetract 


ropnlation. 

BIBTHS 

1. 

U.  S.  Cessos 

Rkx. 

Bjlho. 

CoantlM  ADd  Toinis. 

Jane  1, 

PenoDfl. 

BirOis 

PecMms 

iseo. 

to  100 

Urinr 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

Peiaons 
liylnc 

to  one 
Birth. 

1 

Hampshire —  Con. 

Goshen,  *  . 

439 

84 

48 

36 

— 

1-91 

52 

Granby, 

907 

•    200 

100 

95 

5 

2-21 

45 

Greenwich,. 

699 

111 

56 

55 

— 

1-59 

63 

Hadlej, 

2,105 

554 

265 

285 

4 

2*68 

38 

Hatfield,     . 

1,337 

410 

209 

200 

1 

.  3-07 

83 

Hantington, 
Middlefield, 

1,216 

209 

118 

91 

.- 

1-72 

58 

748 

190 

92 

93 

5 

2-54 

39 

Northampton, 

6,788 

2,255 

1,181 

1,070 

4 

3-32 

30 

Pelham,     f. 

748 

44 

26 

18 

— 

•59 

170 

Plainfield, '. 

639 

101 

54 

46 

1 

1-58 

63 

Prescott,     . 

611 

95 

49 

45 

1 

1-56 

64 

South  Uadley,    . 

2,277 

609 

316 

285 

8 

2-67 

37 

Southampton, 

1,130 

267 

138 

127 

2 

2-36 

42 

Ware, 

3,597 

839 

421 

417 

1 

2*33 

43 

Westhampton, 

608 

166 

81 

83 

2 

2-73 

37 

Williamsburg,     . 

2,095 

576 

289 

287 

- 

2-75 

36 

Worthington, 

1,041 

181 

90 

91 

— 

1-74 

58 

Mri>DLBSBx  County, 

9 

216,354 

59,693 

30,461 

28,993 

239 

2^76 

36 

Acton, 

1,726 

408 

216 

178 

4 

2-36 

42 

Ashby, 

1,091 

186 

88 

97 

1 

1-70 

59 

Ashlandf     . 

1,554 

407 

221 

184 

2 

2-62 

38 

Bedford,     . 

843 

197 

105 

92 

— 

2-34 

43 

Belmont,*  . 

1,198 

213 

101 

112 

.-. 

2*54 

39 

Billerica,    . 

1,776 

344 

173 

171 

— 

1-94 

52 

Boxborough, 

403 

85 

39 

45 

1 

211 

47 

Brighton,    . 
BuAin^on, 
Cambndge, 

8,375 

949 

491 

441 

17 

2-81 

86 

606 

134 

73 

61 

^ 

2-21 

45 

26,060 

8,789 

4,521 

4,229 

89 

3-38 

80 

Carlisle, 

621 

146 

69 

77 

— 

2-35 

43 

Charlestown, 

25,065 

7,136 

8,683 

3,451 

2 

2-85 

35 

Chelmsford, 

2,291 

592 

318 

274 

~m 

•2-58 

89 

Concord,    . 

2,246 

445 

240 

193 

12 

1-98 

61 

Dracut, 

■     * 

1,881 

502 

259. 

243 

2-67 

88 

Dunstabloi  . 

487 

62 

40 

22 

- 

1-27 

79 

Framingham, 

4,227 

1,012 

535 

476 

1 

2*39 

42 

Groton, 

3,193 

879 

478 

400 

1 

2-75 

36 

HoUiston,    • 

3,339 

808 

421 

884 

3 

2-42 

41 

Hopkinton,. 

4,340 

1,928 

968 

958 

2 

4^44 

23 

Uud8on,f    . 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lexinffton, . 
Lincom, 

2,329 

529 

252 

277 

» 

2-27 

44 

''       718 

168 

88 

80 

— 

2*34 

43 

Littleton,    . 

1,063 

265 

136 

125 

4 

2-49 

40 

Lowell, 

36,827 

8,597 

4,278 

4,264 

55 

2*84 

43 

Maiden, 

5,865 

1,660 

« 

881 

776 

8 

2*83 

35 

*  SsTsn  jmn  onlj. 


t  Ineotpoiattd  Mnoh  19, 1806. 
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Jf'USUGfSL 


JBlno. 


to  109     Uvtagtoone 


/ 


18^5 

135 

74 

108 

19 

U 

100 

19 

158 

U 

2,586 

89 

2,456 

149 

158 

^0 

17 

501 

268 
ISQ 

107 

125 
H 


i%5 


'73 

129 

'81 

124 

'79 

127 

■56 

173 

•40 

252 

•05 

105 

•85 

118 

1-02 

98 

•84 

119 

'9Z 

108 

•85 

118 

•67 

149 

•65 

153     , 

1-30 

77 

•56 

179 

•69 

145 

•61 

165 

•86 

116 

•78 

128 

•68 

147 

•69 

144 

•58 

172 

•53 

191 

•56 

178 

•47 

212 

•47 

214 

•68 

148 

•99 

101 

•63 

150 

•98 

102 

•65 

154 

•70 

143 

•48 

209 

•35 

287 

M8 

84 

•84 

119 

•56 

180 

•45 

220 

•54 

186 

•43 

232 

•71 

\     140 

l-2o 

80 

•74 

135 

DEATHS. 


Six. 


•Kalet. 


FenuUM. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


DmUi«  to 

lOOPenoni 

UTlng. 


FeiMOfl 

UTlngtoone 

Death. 


S9;2»^ 


46 

72 

77 

218 

117 

76 

48 

698 

45 

47 

40 

201 

135 

416 

57 

183 

65 


X9,782 


2TX 
TO 


X22 


a,o^ 


181 
121 

172 

80 

46 

137 

30 

251 

86 

2,594' 

60 

2,587 

186 

159 

140 

43 

357 

310 

183 

265 

204 
45 

109 

8,366 

.444 


42 

86 

85 

239 

136 

76 

48 

711 

52 

65 

39 

188 

140 

887 

67 

179 

84 

19,409 

128 
115 
140 

76 

65 
134 

38 
221 

55 
2,571 

62 
2,478 
142 
176 
151 
'  43 
333 
297 
201 
264 

223 

59 

108 

3,586 

418 


1 
6 

7 
1 
2 

21 


4 
1 

7 


93 

1 
1 


2 
4 

14 

4 


3 
1 


9 
5 


2*03 
1-81 
2-32 
2-20 
1-90 
1-27 
1^28 
211 
130 
175 
1-30 
1-72 
2-44 
2-25 
2-04 
1^78 
1-48 

1-81 


184 
1-45 
204 
1^89 
1-48 


49 
55 
43 
45 
53 
79 
78 
48 
77 
57 
77 
58 
41 
44 
49 
58 
68 

55 


1-80 

56 

217 

46 

2-01 

50 

1-87 

53 

1-32 

76 

1-53 

66 

1^74 

58 

1^41 

71 

1^50 

67 

1.99 

50 

1-96 

51 

2-02 

49 

1-43 

70 

1-49 

67 

155 

65 

176 

57 

1-64 

61 

1-90 

53 

1-15 

87 

1-22 

82 

54 
69 
49 
53 
68 
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1 

Table  XIL— General  Ahstract 

PppalAtlon. 

BIRTHS. 

1 

U.  8.  CeotQs 

8bx. 

Ratio.                        I 

ConntlM  «nd  Towds. 

Jane  1, 

Penont. 

Births 

FenoBS 

I860. 

to  100 

llTtaig 

MAlet. 

Females. 

Unk. 

.Persons 
Urlng. 

to  one 
Birth. 

Middlesex — Con. 

Marlborough, 

5,911 

2,250 

1,136 

1,120 

- 

3-82 

26 

Medford,     . 

4,842 

1,212 

616 

592 

4 

2-50 

40 

Melroee, 

2,532 

654 

823 

321 

10 

2-58 

39 

Natick, 

5,515 

1,938 

966 

971 

1 

.  3-51 

29 

NewtoD,     . 

8,382 

2,190 

1,107 

1,083 

— 

2-61 

88 

North  EeadiDg,  . 

1,203 

257 

126 

131 

— 

214 

47 

Pepperell,  . 

1,895 

377 

.     176 

193 

8 

1-99 

30 

Reading,    . 

2,662 

591 

287 

800 

4 

2-22 

45 

Sherbom,  . 

1,129 

198 

107 

91 

— 

1-75 

57 

Shirley, 

1,468 

329 

174 

155 

- 

2-24 

45 

Somerville, 

8,025 

2,316 

1,204 

1,112 

— 

2-88 

35 

South  Reading,  . 

8,207 

718 

860 

356 

2 

224 

45 

Stoneham,  . 

3,206 

865 

442 

423 

— 

2-70 

37 

Stow, .... 

1,641 

393 

211 

180 

2 

239 

42 

Sudbury,    . 

1,691 

348 

171 

176 

1 

206 

49 

Tewksbury, 

1,744 

284 

134 

148 

2 

1-63 

61 

(  State' Almshowej)     . 

— 

639 

822 

817 

— 

-> 

— 

Townsend, . 

2,005 

448 

235 

208 

5 

2-23 

45 

Tyngsborough,    . 
Waltham,   . 

626 
6,397 

98 
1,640 

57 
824 

41 
807 

9 

1-57 
256 

64 
39 

Watertown, 

3,270 

1,079 

524 

553 

2 

3-30 

30 

Wayland,    . 

1,188 

240 

121 

119 

— 

2-02 

50 

West  Cambridge, 

2,681 

755 

375 

379 

1 

2-82 

36 

Westford,    . 

1,624 

303 

176 

166 

21 

224 

45 

Weston, 

1,243 

174 

89 

85 

— 

1-40 

71 

Wihnington, 

919 

202 

82 

106 

14 

2-20 

46 

Winchester, 

1,937 

511 

275 

231 

5 

2-64 

38 

Wobum,     . 

6,287 

2,177 

1,167 

1,009 

1 

3-46 

29 

Naktucebt  County, 

6,094 

872 

473 

898 

1 

1-43 

70 

Norfolk  Coumty,    . 

109,950 

30,621 

15,787 

14,776 

58 

2-79 

86 

Bellingham, 

1,313 

271 

153 

118 

.. 

207 

48 

Braintree,  . 

3,468 

870 

454 

416 

~ 

2-51 

40 

Brookline,  . 

5,164 

1,369 

758 

594 

17 

2  65 

38 

Canton, 

3,242 

977 

476 

499 

2 

300 

83 

Cohasset,    . 

1,953 

489 

259 

228 

2 

2-51 

40 

Dedham,     . 

6,330 

1,997 

1,069 

925 

3 

315 

32 

Dorchester, 

9,769 

2,691 

1,387 

1,304 

— 

2-75 

36 

Dover, 

679 

90 

46 

43 

1 

1-38 

75 

Foxborougb, 

2,879 

635 

326 

804 

5 

2-21 

45 

Franklin,    . 

2,172 

472 

227 

245 

^ 

2-17 

46 

Medfield,    . 

1,082 

177 

93 

84 

— 

1-64 

61 

Med  way,     . 

3,195 

859 

455 

401 

3 

2-69 

87 

Milton, 

2,669 

738 

877 

361 

^ 

2-76 

36 
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Table  Xn. — General  Abstract 


Counties  and  Towns. 


iVbr/oa;— Con. 
Needham,  . 
Quincy, 
Randolpbg  . 
Boxbury,    . 
Sharon, 
Stoughton, . 
Walpole,    . 
West  Roxburj, 
Weymontb, 
Wrentham, 


Plymouth  County, 


Abington,  . 
Bridgewater, 
CStaU  Almshouse,) 
Carver, 
Dnxbor^,    . 
East  Bridgewater, 
Hali&z, 
HanoYer,    . 
Hanson, 
Hingbam,   . 
Hull,  . 
Kingston,    . 
Lakeyille,  . 
•Marion, 
Marshfield, . 
Mattapoisett, 
Middleboroogb,  . 
North  Bridgewater, 
Pembroke, . 
Plymontb,  . 
Pljmpton,  . 
Rochester,  . 
Scituate,     . 
South  Scituate,  . 
Wareham,  . 
West  Bridgewater, 

Suffolk  County, 

Boston, 
Chelsea, 

North  Chelsea,   . 
Winthrop,  . 


FopoUtlon. 

U.  8.  Cansos 

Jnnel, 

1660. 


2,658 
6,778 
5,760 
25,137 
1,877 
4,830 
2,037 
6,310 
7,742 
3,406 

64,768 

8,527 
3,761 

1,186 
2,597 
3,207 

766 
1,565 
1,245 
4,851 

285 
1,655 
1,160 

918 
1,870 
1,483 
4,553 
6,584 
1,524 
6,272 

994 
1,232 
2,227 
1,774 
3,186 
1,846 

192,700 

177,840 

13,395 

921 

544 


bibths. 


Persons. 


Six. 


Males. 


Females. 


Unk. 


Bxno. 


Births 

to  100 

Persons 

living. 


PerMms 
UTlnc 
to -one 
Birth. 


706 

344 

862 

2-65 

2,000 

999 

1,002 

3 

295 

1,W0 

905 

874 

1 

8-09 

7,626 

'  3,959 

3,666 

1 

303 

302 

150 

150 

2 

219 

1,678 

868 

808 

2 

3-47 

440 

226 

211 

8 

2-16 

1,479 

762 

717 

.. 

2-84 

2,383 

1,196 

1,182 

5 

808 

502 

302 

282 

8 

1-74 

16,395 

• 

8,366 

7,958 

71 

2-53 

2.708 

1,369 

1,335 

4 

317 

873 

459 

409 

5 

2-33 

*  538 

262 

276 

. 

. 

214 

123 

91 

i- 

1-81 

477 

236 

226 

15 

1-84 

760 

394 

366 

. 

2-37 

183 

64 

67 

2 

1-74 

348 

167 

181 

~ 

2-22 

275 

139 

136 

— 

2-21 

930 

489 

438 

3 

214 

66 

24 

42 

.. 

2  33 

317 

143 

170 

4 

1-92 

255 

130 

125 

mm 

2-20 

205 

93 

104 

8 

2-23 

370 

208 

161 

1 

1-98 

290 

139 

348 

3 

1-96 

929 

464 

464 

1 

204 

2,039 

1,013 

1,017 

9 

309 

374 

196 

178 

_ 

2-45 

1,635 

886 

744 

5 

2  60 

197 

101 

96 

. 

1-98 

211 

98 

105 

8 

1-71 

515 

284 

231 

. 

2-31 

332 

175 

156 

1 

1-87. 

974 

488 

484 

2 

306 

430 

222 

208 

- 

2-33 

59,493 

30,510 

28,964 

19 

309 

55,381 

28,406 

26,975 

^ 

311 

3,834 

1,958 

1,860 

16 

2-86 

186 

96 

87 

3 

2*02 

92 

50 

42 

- 

1*69 

37 
34 
32 
83 
46 
29 
46 
48 
82 
58 

40 

31 
43 

55 
54 
42 
58 
45 
45 
47 
43 
52 
46 
45 
50 
51 
49 
32 
41 
88 
50 
58 
48 
53 
88 
48 

32 

32 
35 
49 
59 
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XARSIAQES. 

DEATHS. 

lUno. 

P«fMn8. 

Six. 

Batio. 

Persons. 

MarriaiM 

'Penons 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

to  100 

UTtoftoone 

Hales. 

Femsles. 

Unk. 

lOOPexsosB  IlTlagtoone 

Ptnoofl. 

Mnriafftt- 

• 

UTlilff. 

Death. 

137 

•52 

194 

400 

200 

200 

1-51 

66 

501 

•74 

185 

1,129 

678 

536 

15 

1-67 

60 

721 

1-23 

80 

1,082 

579 

501 

2 

1-88 

53 

2^16 

•92 

109 

5,032 

2,468 

2,556 

8 

2-00 

50 

87 

•63 

158 

234 

110 

123 

1 

1-70 

59 

845 

•71 

140 

842 

439 

394 

9 

1-74 

57 

122 

•60 

167 

327 

138 

189 

— 

1-61 

62 

189 

•29 

334 

.     658 

317 

341 

— 

1-04 

96 

575 

•74 

135 

1,319 

680 

637 

2 

1^70 

59 

101 

•56 

178 

493 

227 

266 

— 

1^45 

69 

5,001 

•77 

'130 

12,943 

6,582 

6,827 

34 

200 

50 

658 

•77 

130 

1,807 

646 

661 

mm 

1-53 

65 

205 

•55 

184 

559 

269 

285 

5 

1-49 

67 

— 

— 

— 

1,870 

1,029 

841 

— 

— 

- 

79 

•67 

150 

205 

114 

91 

— 

1^73 

58 

189 

•73 

137 

463 

239 

•222 

2 

1-78 

h^ 

243 

•76 

132 

552 

284 

261 

7 

1-72 

58 

51 

•67 

150 

107 

52 

54 

1 

1-40 

72 

146 

•93 

107 

306 

157 

147 

2 

1^96 

61 

130 

1-04 

96 

215 

103 

111 

1 

1-73 

58 

296 

•68 

147 

810 

400 

409 

1 

1-85. 

54 

13 

•45 

220 

88 

51 

37 

— 

309 

82 

113 

•68 

146 

265 

151 

114 

- 

1-60 

63 

89 

•77 

130 

217 

104 

112 

1 

1-87 

54 

86 

•93 

107 

156 

81 

75 

— 

1-70 

59 

102 

•55 

183 

295 

150 

145 

.- 

1-58 

63 

75 

•51 

197 

297 

146 

151 

*. 

2-00 

60 

374 

•82 

122 

767 

380 

387 

- 

1-68 

69 

749 

114 

88 

1,180 

607 

563 

10 

1-79 

66 

120 

•79 

127 

305 

156 

149 

- 

200 

50 

546 

•87 

115 

1,164 

578 

585 

1 

1-86 

54 

54 

•54 

184 

175 

106 

69 

- 

1-76 

57 

107 

•87 

115 

176 

76 

100 

-. 

1-43 

70 

172 

•78 

129 

393 

194 

198 

1 

1^77 

57 

109 

•61 

163 

302 

140 

162 

- 

1-70 

69. 

204 

•64 

156 

443 

213 

228 

2 

1^39 

72 

91 

•49 

203 

326 

156 

170 

- 

1-77 

57 

25,627 

1-33 

75 

45,070 

28,048 

22,015 

7 

2-33 

43 

24,059 

1-35 

74 

42,592 

21,787 

20,805 

mm 

2-40 

42 

1,513 

M3 

88 

2,345 

1,197 

1,141 

7 

1^75 

57 

26 

•28 

354 

76 

37 

39 

— 

•83 

121 

29 

•53 

188 

57 

27 

30 

— 

105 

95 
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Table  XII. — Oeneral  Abstract 


CoantiM  and  Towns. 


Popalatlon. 

U.  S.  CeniOB 

Jane  1, 

1660. 


Worcester  County, 


Ashbumham, 
Athol, 
Auburn, 
Barre, 
Berlin, 
Blackstone, 
Boltonj 
Boylston, 
Brookfield, 
Charlton, 
Clinton, 
Dana, 
Donslas, 
Dudley, 
Fitchburg, 
Gardner, 
Grafton, 
Hard  wick, 
Harvard, 
Holden, 
Hubbardston, 
Lancaster, 
Leicester, 
Leominster, 
Lunenburg, 
Mendon, 
Milford, 
Millbury,    . 
New  Braintree, 
Northborough, 
Northbridge, 
North  Brookfield 
*Oakham, 
Oxford, 
Paxton, 
Petersham, 
Pluilipston, 
Princeton, 
Royalston, 
Rutland, 
Shrewsbury, 
Southborougb, 
Southbridge, 
Spencer,     . 
Sterling,     . 


159,659 

2,108 
2,604 

914 
2,973 
1,106 
5,453 
1,348 

929 
2,276 
2,047 
8,859 

876 
2,442 
1,736 
7,805 
2,646 
4,317 
1,521 
1,507 
1,945 
1,621 
1,932 
2,748 
8,522 
1,212 
1,351 
9,132 
8,296 

805 
1,565 
2,633 
2,760 

959 
3,034 

725 
1,465 

764 
1,201 
1,486 
1,076 
1,558 
1,854 
8,575 
2,777 
1,881 


births. 


Fenons. 


Sbx. 


Malef. 


Females. 


Unk. 


Ratio. 


Blrthe 

to  100 

Persons 

llTing. 


Persons 
liTing 
to  one 
Birth. 


43,830 

22,427 

1 

21,249 

154 

2-75 

524 

270 

240 

14 

2-49 

488 

253 

229 

6 

1-87 

154 

86 

68 

— 

1-68 

606 

322 

284 

mm 

2-04 

287 

147 

140 

mm 

260 

1,675 

842 

831 

2 

807 

294 

151 

143 

— 

2-18 

157 

72 

84 

1 

1-69 

599 

300 

299 

— 

2-63 

310 

174 

136 

~ 

1-52 

1,342 

686 

660' 

6 

3-48 

147 

79 

61 

7 

1-69 

822 

424 

898 

— 

8-33 

489 

252 

237 

— 

2-82 

2,248 

1,142 

1,106 

— 

2-88 

727 

866 

361 

— 

2-75 

1,200 

605 

594 

1 

2-78 

412 

229 

181 

2 

2-71 

168 

80 

87 

1 

111 

343 

168 

175 

. 

1-76 

315 

169 

146 

— 

1*94 

250 

134 

116 

— 

1-30 

615 

333 

282 

«. 

224 

767 

413 

848 

6 

218 

227 

119 

108 

— 

1-87 

351 

191 

158 

2 

2*60 

3,499 

1,796 

1,699 

4 

3-83 

1,082 

571 

509 

2 

8-29 

150 

75 

70 

5 

1-87 

346 

167 

179 

mm 

221 

666 

839 

827 

— 

2-53 

742 

898 

341 

3 

2-69 

149 

79 

70 

— 

1-55 

757 

370 

384 

3 

2-50 

148 

79 

68 

1 

204 

263 

142 

121 

— 

1-80 

156 

84 

71 

1 

204 

267 

138 

128 

1 

222 

&r6 

142 

132 

2 

1-86 

251 

.129 

122 

— 

2-34 

421 

226 

195 

~ 

2-70 

500 

238 

262 

~ 

275 

971 

512 

455 

4 

2-72 

1,142 

567 

555 

20 

411 

307 

156 

144 

7 

1-63 

36 

40 
53 
59 
49 
89 
33 
46 
59 
38 
66 
29 
59 
30 
86 
35 
36 
86 
37 
90 
57 
52 
77 
45 
46 
53 
38 
26 
30 
64 
46 
40 
87 
64 
40 
49 
66 
49 
45 
54 
43 
87 
36 
37 
24 
61 
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VABRIAGSS. 

DEATHS. 

Ratio. 

Fenonfl. 

Bbx. 

Eatio. 

Penons. 

XanlaKes 

Penons 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

to  IW 

UTlngtOODO 

Males. 

Females. 

Unk. 

IM  Persons 

llTlngtoone 

Pervona. 

aCaiTlftge. 

living. 

Deatb. 

14,612 

•92 

109 

80,006 

15,172 

14,757 

77 

1-88 

58 

102 

•47 
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1-79 

56 
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89 

456 

224 
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1^75 

57 

49 

•53 

187 
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57 

55 

1-22 

82 

233 

•79 
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556 
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1-87 

53 

90 

•81 

123 
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82 

1-67 

60 
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•95 

105 
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458 

440 

1-65 

61 
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1-85 

#  54 
70 

40 

•43 
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132 

66 

64 
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•78 
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419 

218 
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1-85 

54 
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•79 

127 

839 

174 

164 

1-67 

60 

403 

104 

96 

765 

390 

864 

11 
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60 

69 

•79 

127 
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74 

88 

1^85 

54 

160 

•66 

152 
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178 

152 

1-36 

74 

99 

•57 

175 

321 

165 

155 

185 

54 

982 

1-26 

80. 

1,531 

785 

746 

1-96 

51 

180 

•68 

147 

410 

189 

221 

1-55 

65 

835 

•78 

129 
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323 

377 

.  . 

1^62 

62 
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•68 

146 

263 
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134 

1-72 

58 

92 

•61 

164 

274 
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189 

1-82 

65 

113 

•58 

172 
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187 
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1-85 

54 

118 

•61 

164 

308 

159 

142 

1-89 

58 

180 

•67 
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1-54 

65 

173 

•63 

159 

466 

226 

236 

1-70 

59 

205 

•58 

172 

535 

245 

290 

1-52 

66 

75 

•62 

162 
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116 

132 

2-07 

48 

70 

•52 

193 

213 

105 

108 

1-68 

68 

1^12 

1-33 

75 

1,989 

1,018 

960 

11 

218 

46 

266 

•81 

124 

670 

331 

839 

203' 

49 

86 

•46 

224 

114 

61 

52 

1-42 

71 

149 

•95 

105 

255 

126 

129 

X-63 

61 

178 

•68 

148 

866 

185 

181 

1-39 

72 

152 

-55 

181 

502 

249 

252 

1-82 

55 

64 

•67 

150 

188 

94 

94 

1-98 

61 

187 

•62 

162 

671 

280 
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1-88 

53 

53 

•73 

137 

162 

86 

66 

2-10 

48 

145 

•99 

101 

220 

111 

109 

1-50 

67 

57 

•75 

184 

149 

75 

74 

1-96 

51 

68 

•57 

176 

224 

107 

116 

1-87 

64 

93 

•63 

159 

287 

120 

168 

1-93 

62 

76 

.70 

142 

226 

113 

113 

. 

210 

48 

110 

•70 

142 

386 

199 

187 

.. 

2-48 

40 

160 

•86 

116 

282 

184 

147 

1 

1^52 

66 

878 

1^06 

95 

695 

846 

349 

mm 

1^94 

61 

218 

•79 

127 

512 

269 

243 

mm 

1-85 

54 

108 

•57 

174 

318 

154 

157 

2 
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PopnUtion. 

BIBTHfl. 

U.  8.  Cenias 

8bz. 

Batio. 

ConntiM  and  Townt. 

Jane  1, 

* 

Penont. 

• 

Births 

Penons 

1660. 

to  100 

UTlng 

• 

Males. 

Female*. 

Unk. 

PenoDS 

to  one 

Uving, 

Birth. 

Worcester — Con. 

• 

• 

Stnrbridgep 
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219 

286 

8 

2-00 

50 

Sutton, 

2,676 

612 

806 

805 

1 

2-29 

44 

Templeton, 

2,816 

661 

852 

808 

1 

2-85 

43 

Upton, 

1,986 

562 

280 

282 

~ 

2-88 

85 

Uxbridge,  . 

3,188 

820 

898 

414 

8 

2-62 

88 

Warren,     . 

2,107 

621 

819 

802 

— 

2-95 

84 

Webster,    . 

2,912 

914 

471 

441 

2 

818 

82 

We8tb«rough,     . 

2,918 

698 

889 

852 

2 

2-88 

42 

West  Boylston,  . 

2,509 

765 

884 

881 

— 

8-05 

88 

West  Brookfield, 

1,548 

872 

184 

186 

2 

2-41 

42 

Westminster, 

1,840 

845 

148 

180 

17 

1-88 

58 

Winchendon, 

2,624 

611 

814 

285 

12 

2-83 

48 

Worcester, . 

24,960 

8,786 

4,498 

4,288 

5 

8-52 
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HAJIBIAQES. 

DEATHS. 

Batxo. 

PenonB. 

Sbz. 

Ratio. 

FeiaoDfli 

MaxTlagte 

Penons 

■ 

Deaths  to 

Persons 

to  100 

llTtngft>on6 

HalM. 

Females. 

Unk. 

100  Persons 

living  to  one 

Penona. 

Mairlage. 

Uvtsg. 

Death. 
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•61 
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7 

1-58 

63 
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•72 
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216 

• 

1-74 

58 
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•88 
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-. 
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60 
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•68 
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66 
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1-66 

60 
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59 
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— 
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51 
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-. 

1-72 

58 
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63 
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•70 
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2 

1-92 

52 
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•63 
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4 

1-73 

58 

.  241 
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2 
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ao*-^t-i      e9di-4      '^cif-i      eoi-4iH      ^di-t      coi-itH      estHr^ 
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• 
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i  f 
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SO 
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147 
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1135 
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965835 

s  1 

Males, . 

3,328 
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259 

15 

471 

70 

179 

109 

586 

299 

193 
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4ft 

X' 

Fern.,  • 
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69 
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15 
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72 
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97 
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1^  V. 

TTnk.,  . 

27 

2 

2 
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6 

5 

2 

- 

6 

- 

- 

^ 
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8 

18 

46 

_ 

58 

12 

30 

18 

78 

40 

27 

84 

66 

• 
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253 

4 

9 

25 

. 

33 

4 

17 

8 

36 

25 

16 

41 

35 

Fem.,  . 

230 

4 

9 

21 

. 

25 

8 

11 

10 

42 

15 

11 

43 

31 
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2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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6 

22 
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6 

46 

8 

14 

8 

76 

43 
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72 
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15 

1 

20 

4 

6 

1 

42 

22 
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4 
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7 

34 

21 

17 
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87 
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16 
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13 

10 

51 

23 

13 

37 
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«s  * 
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43 
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6 

44 

26 

15 

43 

28 

h 

Unk.,  . 

5 

2 

- 

— 

- 

3 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

■ 

Totals, . 

567 

12 

30 

36 

4 

84 

16 

22 

10 

108 

53 

36 

91 

65 

^2 

Males, . 

286 

9 

11 

19 

3 

42 

5 

11 

7 

56 

32 

20 

39 

32 

Fem.,  • 

279 

3 

19 

17 

1 

42 

9 

11 

3 

52 

21 

16 

52 

33 

TTnk.,  . 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

97 

- 

- 

- 

- 

l5 

Totals, . 

543 

6 

34 

44 

2 

92 

12 

85 

12 

44 

34 

62 

60 

Males, . 

295 

4 

19 

19 

^ 

56 

5 

26 

4 

46 

24 

18 

36 

38 

'>\ 

Fem.,  • 

248 

2 

15 

25 

2 

36 

7 

9 

8 

51 

20 

16 

26 

31 

r 

Totals, . 

525 

16 

32 

46 

^ 

70 

10 

34 

16 

102 

38 

32 

65 

64 

£2 

Males, . 

261 

6 

19 

29 

— 

29 

7 

14 

8 

49 

22 

16 

29 

88 

1" 

Fem.,  . 

262 

10 

13 

17 

m. 

39 

3 

20 

8 

53 

16 

16 

86 

31 

TTnk.,  . 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

»:.( 

Totals, . 

612 

20 

22 

42 

^ 

93 

21 

26 

32 

103 

36 

42 

89 

86 

^i 

Males, . 

311 

12 

10 

20 

. 

49 

15 

16 

13 

47 

17 

23 

40 

49 

^i 

Fem.,  . 

301 

8 

12 

22 

- 

44 

6 

10 

19 

56 

19 

19 

49 

87 

a{ 

Totals, . 

574 

28 

28 

44 

« 

2 

62 

12 

28 

32 

80 

47 

22 

103 

86 

li 

Males, . 

318 

18 

28 

26 

1 

27 

6 

18 

14 

49 

28 

9 

52 

47 

""( 

Fem.,  . 

256 

10 

5 

18 

1 

85 

6 

10 

18 

SI 

19 

13 

51 

89 

.1865.] 
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1        811. 
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- 
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46 
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WW 

12 

If 

fi 

as 

f 

2? 

If 

B2 

R1 

90 

4R 
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i- 

Fem7. 
Uak.,  . 
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4 
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't 

15 

I 

ae 

U 

24 

i 

1 

24 

11 

'1 

42 
2 

r 
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40B 
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n 

40 
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S4 
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2R 
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58 

22 
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B8 

rf 
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< 

V. 

2f 

ar 

S 

7 

4A 

26 

7 
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^■ 
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4n 
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U 

5 

42 

82 
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40 

Unk.,  . 

tt 
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2 
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- 
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ffiW 
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9n 
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_ 
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~ 

NbiB.— DntiDg  the  Ten  Teart  1S56..69, 33  ouu  of  TEiruen  occurred  in  tlus  Common- 
-WMlth.  Of  thesa,  oiM  wu  in  Fnnklin  CoUDt}r;  tiro  each  la  Eshx  uid  Hampdeilj  thrac  in 
FlpnoDth;  fonr  in  UidcUeKx;  sxin  Wonester;  mi  wren  eich  in  Nortblk  snd  Suffolk 
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TiBLB  XIT.— STILLBORN.— Tek  Teaiis— 1856-( 


Dittingmthing  by  OomUia,  by  Monthi,  and  by  Stx,  the  regiilertd  Humhr 
of  StiRiiTtlu  during  tAe  Ten  Teare,  185&-65. 


8,591 
4,650 
3,047 

804 

132 
40 
49 
34 

133 
64 
47 
22 

6 
2 
1 
192 

8 

156 

! 

i 
i 

1 

693 
835 

211 

47 

o 

Totals,. 
Male*,. 
Fem.,  . 
Unfc.,  . 

10 

il 

144 
71 
47 
26 

I; 

44 

3« 
15 

1341 
718 

477 
146 

167 
95 
55 
17 

3366 
1920 

1297 
149 

m 

416 
296 
63 

4{ 

Total*,. 
Unk..  . 

710 
362 
281 

67 

0 

1 
4 
4 

0 
2 
6 

1 

58 
28 
IB 
11 

9 
6 
3 

93 
54 

27 
12 

9 
5 
3 
1 

10 
9 
3 
4 

105 
58 
33 
14 

63 
32 

27 
4 

11 
2 

7 
2 

270 

139 

122 

9 

64 
S3 
29 
2 

i[ 

ToUb,. 
Mal«a, . 
Fem.,  . 
Vak.,  . 

678 
36Q 
256 
53 

10 
2 
6 
2 

12 

e 

6 

1 

50 
27 
14 
9 

8 
3 
4 

1 

64 
31 

20 
10 

4 
3 

1 

8 
2 
2 
4 

110 

69 
41 
10 

66 
80 
23 
8 

13 
4 

7 
2 

269 
161 

101 
7 

70 
87 
81 
2 

ij 

Totals,. 
Males,. 
Fem.,  . 
Uok.,  . 

787 
401 
272 

64 

6 
2 

i 

6 
3 
3 

48 
15 
13 
20 

1 

1 

87 
52 
27 
.8 

12 
6 

6 

6 
2 
3 
1 

100 
52 
39 

9 

56 
31 
19 

6 

12 

9 
3 

311 

183 

119 

9 

81 
39 
84 

8 

l{ 

Totals,. 

Male*.. 
Fem.,  . 
Unk.,  . 

709 
412 

223 
74 

7 
2 
3 
2 

9 
5 
3 
1 

57 
23 
11 
23 

4 

4 

84 
60 
23 
11 

12 
6 

5 

1 

6 
3 

110 
71 
27 
12 

81 
20 
10 

1 

16 
14 
2 

298 
168 
113 
17 

68 
41 
22 
6 

i{ 

Totals,. 
Male*,  . 
Fem.,  . 
Unt,  . 

704 
396 
232 

76 

8 
2 
3 
3 

17 
9 
4 
4 

47 
21 
9 
17 

4 
3 

1 

81 
52 
17 
12 

9 

5 
3 

1 

4 

2 
1 
1 

120 
67 
41 
12 

43 

26 
16 

1 

8 
6 
3 

304 
175 
110 

19 

01 
23 
24 

4 

^{ 

Totals,. 
Unk.,  . 

723 
385 

260 
78 

13 
5 

7 

1 

10 

6 
4 

45 
18 
11 
16 

8 
4 
I 
3 

78 
12 

10 
4 
4 
3 

10 
4 

107 
62 
49 
6 

46 
28 
15 
3 

13 
6 
4 
3 

313 

180 
107 
26 

62 
84 
23 
6 

i{ 

Totals,. 
Males,. 
Fem.,  . 
Unt.,  . 

898 
373 

248 
77 

12 
4 
5 
8 

0 
3 
4 

2 

53 
21 
13 
19 

0 
3 

2 
1 

89 
52 
27 
10 

2 

10 

7 
1 
2 

6 

1 
4 
1 

113 
S5 
48 
9 

46 
24 
15 
7 

13 
8 
3 
2 

272 
161 
108 
18 

61 
40 
15 
6 
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Table  XIV.— Concluded. 


§ 


B«X. 


H 
< 

to 


I 

e 
i 


s 

I 


e 


I 


9 


I 

a 


2 

& 

a 


3 


I 


e 


Totals,. 

695 

14 

8 

52 

6 

80 

2 

13 

14 

120 

44 

• 

23 

262 

Males, . 

886 

10 

4 

21 

2 

36 

1 

8 

7 

65 

28 

14 

161 

Fein.,  • 

243 

2 

2 

16 

4 

28 

1 

3 

5 

44 

12 

7 

96 

Unk.,  . 

66 

2 

2 

15 

- 

16 

- 

2 

2 

11 

4 

2 

5 

Totals, . 

664 

18 

10 

56 

3 

79 

3 

15 

8 

117 

47 

11 

251 

Males, . 

859 

7 

5 

26 

1 

44 

— 

6 

4 

66 

25 

5 

142 

226 

5 

2 

12 

1 

21 

2 

6 

8 

37 

19 

4 

98 

Unk.,  . 

79 

6 

3 

18 

1 

14 

1 

8 

1 

14 

3 

2 

11 

Totals,. 

717 

17 

14 

55 

4 

88 

12 

14 

5 

89 

67 

11 

271 

Males, . 

880 

8 

6 

29 

2 

43 

7 

7 

1 

49 

38 

5 

152 

rem.,  • 

273 

5 

4 

17 

2 

37 

4 

5 

3 

29 

23 

5 

109 

Unk.,  . 

64 

4 

4 

9 

- 

8 

1 

2 

1 

11 

6 

1 

10 

Totals,.' 

711 

9 

• 
9 

69 

3 

102 

8 

10 

9 

118 

44 

11 

261 

Males, . 

390 

4 

4 

35 

2 

55 

6 

6 

7 

65 

26 

6 

143 

Fen.,  • 

249 

8 

4 

17 

1 

83 

1 

3 

2 

41 

14 

4 

104 

Unk.,  . 

72 

2 

1 

17 

- 

14 

1 

1 

- 

12 

4 

2 

14 

Totals,. 

797 

10 

15 

77 

5 

88 

11 

17 

6 

128 

60 

24 

284 

Males, . 

429 

2 

9 

36 

4 

52 

4 

7 

5 

58 

27 

16 

165 

Fern.,  • 

277 

4 

4 

23 

1 

27 

3 

7 

1 

47 

18 

7 

110 

Unk.,  . 

91 

4 

2 

18 

- 

9 

• 

4 

3 

- 

23 

5 

1 

9 

Totals,. 

48 

.. 

5 

2 

1 

20 

^ 

9 

«. 

5 

1 

1 

^ 

Males,. 

8 

— 

2 

1 

— 

- 

— 

1 

— 

1 

~ 

1 

.. 

Fem.,  • 

7 

-. 

2 

1 

> 

.. 

~ 

— 

— 

1 

1 

mm 

mm 

Unk.,  . 

33 

— 

1 

■■ 

1 

20 

— 

8 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

57 

29 

23 

5 

46 

28 

16* 

2 

70 

83 

80 

7 

68 
32 
22 

4 

82 
44 
25 
18 

4 
2 
2 
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Table  XVI.— MARRIAGES.— Ten  Tears.— 1856-65.. 

EoMhiiing  the  Social  Conditions  and  Ages  of  Parties  Married  during  the 

Ten  Tears,  1856-65.  % 

Aggbeqate — Of  all  Conditions.  • 


1 

• 
AQE  OP  FEMALES. 

91 

^ 

.& 

^ 

^ 

8 

t 

4 

t 

^ 

i 
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^ 

^ 
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o 

a 
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s 

s 

3 

s 

a 

S 

a 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

< 

< 

s 

s 

8 

n 

8 

9 

9 

8 

S 

8 

8 

P 

P 

p 

Aju  Aon, 

Und.  20, 
20  to  25, 
25  to  30, 
30  to  35, 
85  to  40, 
40  to  45, 
45  to  50, 
50  to  55, 
55  to  60, 
'60  to  65, 
65  to  70, 
70  to  75, 
75  to  80, 
Otcf  80, 
nnk.,     . 


116,833 

24997 

2,095 
45181 

1,419 
15870, 

35443 
14144 
7,290 
4,034 
2,885 
1,859 
1,107 
731 

5,910 

1,245 

374 

90 

35 

27 

6 

2 

423 

2 

216 

— 

83 

i.. 

27 

— . 

1,315 

17 

51821 

596 

25272 

18177 

5,142 

1,721 

550 

209 

78 

35 

9 

1 

3 


28 


22033 

7680 

3820 

2188 

110 

706 

369 

246 

9634 

8 

58 

15 

„, 

„, 

^^ 

.^ 

a. 

^ 

a. 

„ 

^, 

3,491 

361 

59 

4 

2 

8 

- 

- 

— 

— 

9,650 

1283 

238 

42 

15 

4 

1 

1 

— 

- 

— 

4,929 

2208 

439 

104 

15 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 

-~ 

2,227 

1693 

962 

213 

54 

10 

5 

1 

- 

— 

— 

939 

1030 

773 

477 

102 

33 

5 

2 

— 

-. 

— 

472 

634 

663 

471 

270 

84 

24 

5 

2 

'~ 

« 

173 

282 

376 

436 

253 

166 

41 

13 

1 

2 

— 

59 

105 

188 

226 

212 

157 

80 

23 

4 

2 

— 

16 

43 

81 

132 

127 

129 

104 

68 

11 

4 

_ 

7 

17 

26 

51 

84 

69 

60 

63 

33 

4 

1 

— 

1 

8 

21 

24 

36 

35 

44 

28 

13 

1 

2 

1 

2 

8 

8 

7 

11 

22 

10 

8 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7 

1 

3 

8 

6 

3 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 
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1666 

7 

119 
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,     Table  XVI.— Continued. 
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Table  XVI. — Concluded. 
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APPENDIX. 


LAWS 

C0NC£B2nNQ  THE  BEGISTRA.TION  OF  BIRTHS,  MARBU6£S»  AND  DEATHS. 


[General  Statates— Chapter  21.] 
OF  THE  REGISTRY  AND  RETURNS  OF  BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


SMmoH 
1.  atj  and  Town  Ctorki  to  obtain,  reoord,  and 
Index  certain  ftetl  conoernlng  BIrthi,  Mav^ 
riagea,  and  Deaths. 

3.  Parents  and  othan  to  giro  nptioe  of  Births, 

andDaaths. 
8.  Phjsicians  to  give  Certlfloate  of  Cause  of 
Death,  when  requested.    Penaltj. 

4.  Town  Clerk  to  glTO  Certlfleate  of  Beglstrj  of 

Death  to  the  Person  .haTing  eharge  of 
Ihneral  rites  pratminary  to  Interment,  who 
shall  dellrer  the  same  to  the  Person  haTing 
ohatge  of  the  Interment.  No  Interment  to 
take  place  without  snehoerttflcate..  Penalty, 
if  Interment  be  without  Certlfleate,  and  If 
notice  be  not  forthwith  given,  twenty  dollars. 

5.  Clerk  annnallj  to  transmit  certifled  Copies 

of  Beoord  to  Secretary. 


SionoH 

6.  Beeord  or  Certlfleate  of  Clerk  to  bo  pritM 

JoeU  evidence  In  Lagal  Proosedlngs. 

7.  Clerks— Fess  of,  payable  i>y  City  or  Town; 

Accounts  of,  to  be  certifled  by  Becietaiy. 
Penalty  for  non-performance  of  duty. 

8.  Superintendents  of  State  Almshouses  to  ob> 

tain,  record  and  return  to  Seerstaiy,  births 
and  deaths.    Town  clerks  exempt. 

9.  Secretary  to  return  Blank  Books  and  Foms 

for  returns,  with  Instructions  and  Bxplana> 
^ns.  CUxkM  to  distxibute  the  Blank  Fonns 
forBetnms. 

10.  Secrstary,— to  cause  Returns  to  bo  bound, 

fcc.;  to  Beport  to  Lsgislatue,  fro.;  to  do 
all  other  acts  necessary. 

11.  Begistrars  may  be  ehoien,  in  certain  cases,  in 

phMc  of  Town  Clerks. 


Section  1.  The  clerk  of  each  citj  and  town  shall  receive  or  obtain, 
and  record,  and  index,  the  following  facts  concerning  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  therein,  separately  numbering  and  recording  the  same  in  the 
order  in  which  he  receives  th*em,  designated  in  separate  columns : 

In  the  record  of  births,  the  date  of  the  birth,  the  place  of  birth,'  the 
name  of  the  child,  (if  he  have  any,)  the  sex  and  color  of  the  child,  the 
names  and  the  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  occupation  of  the  ^Either, 
the  residence  of  the  parents,  and  the  dflte  of  the  record ;  . 

In  the  record  of  marriages,  the  date  of  the  marriage,  the  place  of  mar- 
riage, the  name,  residence,  and  official  station  of^the  person  bj  whom  mar- 
ried, the  names  and  places  of  birth  oC  the  parties,  the  residence  of  each,  the» 
age  and  color  of  each,  the  condition  of  each,  (whether  single  or  widowed,) 
the  occupation,  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  the  date  of  the  record ; 

In  the  record  of  deaths,  the  date  of  the  death,  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
the  sex,  the  color,  the  condition,  (whether  single,  widowed,  or  married,)  the 
age,  the  residence,  the  occupation,  the  place  of  death,  the  place  of  birth, 
the  names  and  places  of  birth  of  the  parents,  the  disease  or  cause  of  death, 
the  place  of  burial,  and  the  date  of  the  record. 

Section  2.  Parents  shall  give  notice  to  the  derk  of  their  citj  or  town 
of  the  births  and  deaths  of  their  children ;  every  householder  shall  ^^ve 
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like  notioe  of  every  birth  aod  death  happening  in  his  house ;  the  eldest 
person  next  of  kin  shall  give  such  notice  of  the  death  of  his  kindred ;  the 
keeper  of  a  workhouse,  house  of  correction,  prison,  hospital,  or  almshouse, 
except  the  State  almshouses  at  Tewksburj,  Bridgewater,  and  Monson,  and 
the  master  or  other  commanding  officer  of  any  ship  shall  give  like  notice 
of  every  birth  and  deSath  happenbg  among  the  persons  under  his  charge. 
Whoever  neglects  to  give  such  notice  for  the  space  of  six  months  afler  a 
birth  or  death,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

Section  8.  Any  physician  having  attended  a  person  during  his  last 
illness,  shall — when  requested  within  fifteen  days  aner  the  decease  of  such 
person — forthwith  furnish  for  registration  a  certificate  of  the  duration  of 
tfae  last  sickness,  the  disease  of  which  the  person  died,  and  the  date  of  his 
decease,  as  nearly  as  he  can  state  the  same.  If  any  physician  refuses  or 
neglects  to  make  such  certificate,  he  shall  fbrfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ten 
dollars  to  the  use  of  the  town  in  which  he  resides. 

Section  4.  Every  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person  having  charge 
of  a  bnrial-gronnd,  or  the  superintendent  of  burials  having  charge  of  the 
obsequies  or  funeral  rites  preliminary  to  the  interment  of  a  human  body, 
shall  forthwith  obtain  and  return  to  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town,  in  which 
the  deceased  resided  or  the  death  occurred,  the  facts  required  by  this 
chapter  to  be  recorded  by  said  officer  concerning  the  deceased,  and  the 
person  making  such  return  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  the  fee  of 
ten  cents  therefor. 

The  clerk,  upon  recording  such  facts,  shall  forthwith  give  to  the  person 
making  such  return,  a  certificate  that  such  return  has  been  made,  which 
certificate  such  person  shall  deliver  to  the  person  having  charge  of  the 
interment,  if  other  than  himself,  before  the  burial  when  practicable,  other- 
wise within  seven  days  thereafter.  When  a  burial  takes  place  and  no 
certificate  is  delivered  as  aforesaid,  the  sexton,  undertaker,  or  other  person 
having  charge  of  the  interment,  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
clerk  under  penalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

Section  5.  The  clerk  of  each  city  and  town  shall  annually  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  February,  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth, certified  copies  of  the  records  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths, 
which  have  occurred  therein  during,  tiie  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
preceding  December. 

Section  6.  The  record  of  the  town  clerk  relative  to  any  birth, 
marriage,  or  death,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence,  in  legal  proceedings,  of 
the  &cts  recorded.  The  certificate  signed  by  the  town  clerk  for  the  time 
being  thf/l  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  any  such  record. 

Section  7.  The  derk  shall  receive  from  his  city  or  town  for  obtaining, 
recording,  indexing;  and  returning  to  the  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  facts  in  relation  to  a  birth,  twenty-cents ;  a  marriage,  ten  cents ;  a  death, 
twenty  cents  for  each  of  the  first  twenty  entries,  and  ten  cents  for  each 
Biibsequent  entry,  as  the  same  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth;  but  a  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants  may  limit  the  aggregate  compensation  allowed  to  their  clerk. 
He  shall  forfeit  a  ram  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  each  refusal  or  neglect  to  pefform  any  duty  required.of  him  by 
this  chapter. 

SscTiON  8.  The  superintendents  of  the  State  almshouses  at  Tewks- 
bmy,  Bridgewater,  and. Monson,  shall  obtain,  record,  and  make  retnm  of^ 
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the  facts,  in  relation  to  thQ  births  and  deaths  which  occur  in  their  respective 
institutions,  in  like  manner  as  is  required  of  town  clerks.  The  clerks  of 
said  towns  shall,  in  relation  to  the  births  and.  deaths  of  persons  in  said 
almshouses,  be  exempt  from  the  duties  otherwise  required  of  them  bj  this 
chapter. 

Section  9.  The  secretary  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth, 
prepare  and  furnish  to  the  clerks  of  the  ^several  cities  and  towns,  and  to 
the  superintendents  of  the  State  almshouses,  blank  books  of  suitable 
quality  and  size  to  be  used  as  books  of  record  under  this  chapter,  blank 
books  for  indexes  thereto,  and  blank  forms  for  returns,  on  paper  of  uniform 
size ;  and  sliall  accompany  the  same  with  such  instructions  imd  explanations 
as  may  be  necessary  and  useful.  Gty  and  town  clerks  shall  make  such 
distribution  of  blank  forms  of  returns  furmshed  by  the  secretary  as  he 
shall  direct. 

Section  10.  The  seoretary  shall  cause  the  returns  received  by  him 
for  each  year  to  be  bound  together  in  one  or  more  volumes  with  indexes 
thereto.  He  shall  prepare  from  the  returns  such  tabular  results  as  will 
render  them  of  practical  utility,  make  report  thereof  annually  to  the  legis- 
lature, and  do  all  other  acts  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter. 

Section  11.  Any  city  or  town  containing  more  than  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  may  choose  a  person  other  than  the  clerk  to  be  registrar,  who 
shall  be  sworn,  and  to  whom  all  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  concerning 
clerks  shall  apply.  The  returns  and  notices  required  to  be  made  and  given 
to  clerks  shall  be  made  and  given  to  such  registrar  under  like  penalties. 

Section  12.  The  secretary  of  this  Conmionwealth  shall  prosecute,  by 
an  action  of  tort,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  the  recovery  of 
any  penalty  or  forfeitnre  imposed  by  this  chapter. 

Section  13.  Any  city  or  town  may  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  to  secure  a  more  perfect  regbtra- 
tion  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  therein. 


[General  Statutes— Chapter  106.] 


OF    MARBIAGE. 


Sbohoh 

7.  Notice  of  Intontion  of  Ifuxiage  to  be  entered 

irifch  Tbwn  Oleik. 

8.  Certlflcato  of  Beoord  of  Intention  to  be  glTen 

to  Perfelee  by  Clerk.  Such  certificate  to  be 
deUmered  to  Person  before  whom  Uuriage  is 
to  be  soleniniied. 

9.  Certlflcato  not  to  iMne  to  certiJn  Minors,  ex- 

cept on  appUontion  of  Pftrent,  &o.    Penaltj. 

10.  Olerk  mev  require  AffldaTit  of  Age. 

11.  Penalty  for  making  Falee  Statement. 

12.  PertieB  liTing  in  State  and  Married  out  of  it, 

to  file  oertifleato  on  retnm.    Penalty. 
18.  No  Person  to  solemnfaM  Marriage  of  a  Minor, 
without  consent  of  Parents,  if  any  in  the 
State  competent  to  act. 


SionoN 

14.  Marriages,  by  Wliom  to  be  solemniasd,  end  Id 

what  Place. 

15.  Marriages  among  Quakers. 

16.  Persons  solemnudng  Marriage  to  keep  Beooid 

and  to  make  Retume  to  e#tain  Town 
Clerks.  Clerk  to  reoord  all  Marriages  ao 
returned. 

17.  Penaltj  for  not  making  Betums. 

18.  Penaltj  for  solemniaing  a  Marriage  nnlaw- 

fhllT. 

19.  Penalty,  on  Person  not  authcriaed  to  Many. 
21.  BeoMd  of  Manlage,  or  citified  copy  tiiaceol^ 

presumptiTe  evidence  of  Marriage. 


Sections  1,  2  and  3.    [Marriage  between  certain  relatives  prohibited.3 
Section  4.    fPolygamy  forbidden.] 

Section  5.    [Marriage  contracted  bj  insane  persons  or  idiots,  Toid.1 
Section  6^    [Marriages  of  persons  marrying  ont  of  the  State  in  order 
to  evade,  &c.,  void.] . 
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Section  7.  Persons  intendlDg  to  be  joined  in  marriage,  shall,  before 
their  marnage  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  entered  in  the  office  of  the  clerk, 
or  registrar  of  the  city  or  t6wn  in  which  thej  respectively  dwell,  if  within 
the  State.  If  there  is  no  such  clerk  or  registrar  in  the  place  of  their 
residence,  the  entry  shall  be  made  in  an  adjoining  city  or  town. 

Section  8.  The  derk  or  registrar  shall  deliver  to  the  parties  a  certifi- 
cate under  his  hand,  specifying  the  time  when  notice  of  .the  intention  of 
marriage  was  entered  with  him,  together  with  all  facts  in  relation  to  the 
marriage  required  by  law  to  be  ascertained  and  recorded,  except  those 
respecting  the  person  by  whom  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized.  Such 
certificate  shall  be  delivered  to  the  minister  or  magistrate  in  whose  presence 
the  marriage  is  to  be  contracted,  before  he  proceeds  to  solemnize  the  same. 

Section  9.  If  a  clerk  or  registrar  issues  such  certificate  to  a  male 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  a  female  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  having  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  the  person  to  be  under  such  age, 
except  upon  the  application  or  consent  in  writing  of  the  parent,  master,  or 
guardian,  of  such  person,  he  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollais ;  but  if  there  is  no  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  in  this  State,  compe- 
tent to  act,  a  certificate  may  be  issued  without  such  application  or  consent. 

Section  10.  The  clerk  or  registrar  may  require  g£  any  person  apply- 
ing for  such  certificate,  an  affidavit  sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  where  ihe  application  is  made,  setting  forth  the  age  of  the 
parties ;  which  affidavit  shall  be  sufficient  proof  of  age  to  authorize  the 
issuing  of  the  certificate. 

Section  11.  Whoever  applying  for  such  certificate  wilfully  makes  a 
false  statement  in  relation  to  the  age  or  residence,  parent,  master,  or  guar- 
dian, of  either  of  the  parties  intending  marriage,  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  dollars. 

Section  12.  When  a  marriage  is  solemnized  in  another  State  between 
{lartieB  living  in  this  State,  and  they  return  to  dwell  here,  they  shall,  within 
seven  days  afler  their  return,  file  with  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or 
town,  where  either  of  them  lived  at  the  time,  a  certificate  or  declaration  of 
their  marriage,  including  the  facts  concerning  marriages  required  by  law, 
and  for  every  neglect  they  shall  forfeit  ten  dollars. 

Section  13.  N&  magistrate  or  minister  shall  solemnize  a  marriage, 
having  reasonable  cause  to  suppose  either  of  the  parties  to  be  under  tiie 
age  mentioned  in  section  nine,  without  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
having  the  custody  of  the  minor,  if  there  is  any  in  the  State  competent  to  act. 

Section  14.  Marriages  may  be  solemnized  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  county  for  which  he  is  appointed,  when  either  of  the  parties  resides 
ia  the  same  county ;  and  throughout  the  State  by  any  minister  of  the  gospel 
ordained  according  to  the  usage  of  his  denomination,  who  resides  within  the 
State  and  continues  to  perform  the  functions  of  his  office ;  but  all  marriages 
shall  be  solemnized  in  the  city  or  town  in  whTch  the  person  solemnizing 
them  resides,  or  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  persons  to  be  married  reside. 

Section  15.  Marriages  among  the  people  called  Friends  or  Quakers 
may  be  solemnized  in  the  manner  heretofore  used  and  practised  in  their 
aodeties. 

Section  16.  Every  justice  of  the  peace,  minister,  and  clerk,  or  keeper 
of  the  records  of  the  meeting  wherein  any  marriages  among  the  Friends  or 
Qpakers  are  solemnized,  shall  make  a  record  of  each  marriage  solemnized 
before  him,  together  with  all  fiicts  relating  to  the  marriage  required  by  law 
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to  be  recorded.  He  shall  alflo  between  the  first  and  tenth  days  of  each 
month  return  a  copy  of  the  record  for  the  month  next  preceding,  to  the 
derk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  tie  marriage  was  solemmzed, 
and  shall  when  neither  of  the  parties  to  a  marriage  resides  in  the  city  or' 
town  in  which  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  return  a  copy  of  the  record  of 
such  nuuriage  to  the  derk  or  registrar  of  the  city  or  town  in  which  one  or 
both  of  said  parties  reside.  All  marriages  so  returned  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  clerk  or  registrar. 

Section  17.  Every  person  neglectmg  to  make  the  returns  required 
by  the  preceding  section,  shall  forfeit  for  each  n^Iect  not  less  than  twenty 
nor  more  than  one  (hundred  doUaiB. 

Section  18.  .  A  justice  of  the  peace  or  minister  who  joins  persons  in 
marriage  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  knowing  that  the  mar- 
riage is  not  duly  authorized,  shall  forfeit  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Section  19.  Whoever  undertakes  to  join  persons  in  marriage  knowing 
that  he  is  not  authorized  so  to  do,  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  jail  or  confined 
to  hard  labor  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  pay  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  ^ftj  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars. 

Section  20.  [Unintentional  informality  does  not  invalidate  marriage 
in  other  i^espects  lawfiiL] 

Section  21.  The  record  of  a  marriage,  made  and  kept  as  prescribed 
by  law  by  the  person  before  whom  the  marrriage  is  solenmized,  or  by  the 
clerk  or  registrar  of  any  city  or  town,  or  a  copy  of  such  record  duly  certi- 
fied, shall  be  received  in  all  courts  and  places  as  presumptive  evidence  of 
such  marriage. 

Section  22.  [Admission  of  respondent,  general  repute,  &<st,  competent 
evidence  to  prove  the  fiict  of  marriage.] 

Section  23.  [Marriage  in  foreign  countries  by  a  consul  or  diplomatic 
agent  valid,  and  certificate  of  such  consul  or  agent  presumptive  evidence 
thereof.  ] 


[General  Statutes— Chapter  20.} 
OF     THE     PUBLIC     BECoitDS. 

Section  10.  [Becords  and  files  may  be  inspected  and  copied.  Qeiks 
to  certify  to  transcripts,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  fee.] 

Section  11.    [Femdties; for  altering  or  mutilating 

any  record,  paper,  or  written  document,  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
— for  wrongfully  detaining  records,  and  other  documents,  fifty  dollars.] 


[General  Statutes— Section  1  of  Chapter  174.} 
Sentence  when  no  ponuhment  is  provided. 

• 

Section  1.  In  cases  qf  legal  conviction,  where  no  punishment  is  pro- 
vided by  statute,  the  court  shidl  award  such  sentence  as  is  conformable  to 
the  common  nsage  and  practice  in  this  State,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution. 
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[Chapter  138.] 

AS  ACT  OOKCBBNINO  THE  BEGI8TBY  AND  BETUBN  OF  MARRIAGES,  BIBTHS 

AND  DEATHS. 

Section  1.  The  derk  of  each  city  and  town,  (except  in  such  cities  and 
towns  as  choose  a  registrar,  nnder  the  eleventh  section  of  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  General  Statutes,  in  which  cases  the  proyisions  of  this  act 
shall  apply  to  the  registrar,)  for  receiving  or  obtaining,  recording,  indexing 
and  retomins  the  &cts  relating  to  marriages,  births-  and  deaths  occurring 
therein,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  therefrom  the  sums  following,  viz. :  for 
each  marriage,  fifteen  cents ;  for  each  birth,  thirty  cents ;  for  each  death 
returned  to  him  by  the  persons  specified  in  sections  twe,  three  and  four  of 
chapter  twenty-one  of  the  Greneral  Statutes,  twenty  cents  for  each  of  the 
first  twentjT  entries,  and  ten  cents  for  each  subsequent  entry;  for  each 
death  not  so  returned,  but  by  him  obtained  and  recorded,  twenty  cents. 

Section  2.  Chapter  ninety-six  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five,  and  so  much  of  section  seven  of  the  twenty-first 
chapter  of  the  General  Statutes  as  is  inconsistent  herewith,  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Section  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

lApprowd  April  7,  1866. 
SI 
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STATISTICAL  NOSOLOGY 

ADOPTED  FOB  BEOISTBATION  IN  MASSACHUSETi;^. 

The  followiDg  plan  of  a  ^Nomenclature  and  Classification  of  Diseases 
does  not  essentially  differ  &om  that  authorized  bj  the  Begistrar-Gfeneral 
of  England,  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  ''  Weeklj  Return  of 
Births  and  Deaths  in  London/'  and  is  also,  with  slight  modifications,  iden- 
tical with  that  embodied  in  a  report  drawn  up  by  William  Farr,  Esq., 
M.  D.,  of  London,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Inten\ational  Statistical 
Congress  which  met  at  Paris  in  September,  1855;  which  report  was 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Sixteenth  Registration  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General,  England. 

[KoTE.— This  page  and  those  that  follov  contain  two  lists  of  causes  of  death.  The  first,— 
that  on  the  left  side, — may  be  called  the  Tabular  List,  and  comprises  all  the  heads  which 
it  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  complete  tables,  and  under  which  all  deaths,  from  whaterer 
cause,  must  eventuallj  be  distributed.  It  represents  (hose  diseases  which,  under  the  same 
terms,  or  terms  strictly  synonymous  with  them,  are  found  in  practice  to  occur  most  frequently. 

The  Supplemental  List  is  stdtordinate  to  the  first,  and  contains  the  principal  ^>eeidl 
diseases  which  it  may  be  consjdered  desirable  to  note.  The  tabular  heads  under  which  it  is 
proposed  to  place  such  special  cases,  are  shown  by  references  in  figures.] 

CAUSES  OP  DEATH. 


TABUIiAB   LIST. 

CLASS  I.    Zymotic  Diseases. 

Order  1. — Miasmatic. 
I.  1. — 1.  Smallpox, 

2.  Measles, 

3.  Scarlatina, 

4.  Quinsy, 

5.  Croup, 

6^  Whooping  Congh,  .... 

7.  Typhus  (and  Infantile  Fever,) 

8.  Erysipelas,      .        .        . 

9.  Metria  (or  Puerperal  Fever,) 

10.  Carbuncle, 

11.  Influenza, 

12.  Dysentery, 

13.  Diarrhoea, 

14.  Cholera  Infantum, .... 

15.  Cholera, 

16.  Ague, 

17.  Remittent  Fever,   .... 

18.  Rheumatism, 


BUPPTiTrnKTBrrTTAIi  TiTBT. 

Of  Diteaus  of  Special  Character^ 
or  rarettf  fatal 


I.   1.— 1.  Yacchiation,  not  stated. 

Smallpox,  (2d  attack.) 

After  vaccination. 

Eiysipelas,  &c.,  aftervaoci- 
nation. 

Chickenpox. 

Miliaria. 
8.  Angina  maligna. 

Dipntheria. 
4.  Mumps. 

7.  Typhoid  Fever. 

8.  Phfebitis. 
Pyemia. 

Hospital  gangrene* 
Erythema. 


17.  Yellow  fever. 

18.  Rheumatism,  with  pericar- 

ditis, or  disease  of  heart. 
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TABUIiAB  UBT. 


CLASS  I— (Continaed.) 

Ordeb  2. — EfUhetic, 
I  2. — 1.  Syphilis, .... 

2.  Stricture  of  Urethra, 

3.  Hydrophobia, . 

4.  Glanders, 


Order  3. — Dietic. 
L  3.— 1.  FriYatioii,        .        •        •        . 
2.  Purpura  and  Scurvy, 

I  lS"p^*"^}  (Alcoholism,) 

Order  4. — Parasitie. 

L  4.— 1.  Thrush, 

2.  Worms,  &c.,    .... 


CLASS  H.      COKSTITUTIOKAL  DISEASES. 

Order  1. — Diaikeiie, 
n.  L — 1.  Gout,     .... 

2.  Dropsy  and  AnsBmia,     • 

3.  Cancer, .... 

4.  Koma  (or  Canker,) 

5.  Mortification,         .        • 

Order  2. — Tubercular. 
n.  2. — 1.  Scrofula, 

2.  Tabes  Mesenterica, 

3.  Phthisis  (Consumption  of  Lungs,)  . 

4.  Hydrocephalus,      .       •       •       . 


CLASS  HI.    Local  Diseases. 

Order  1. — NervdHs  System. 
ra.  L— 1.  Cephalitis, 

2.  Apoplexy, 

3.  Paralysis, 

4.  Insanity, 

5.  Chorea, 

6.  Epilepsy, 

7.  Tetanus, 

8.  Convulsions, 

9.  Brain  Diseases,*  ^c, 


BUFPItBHBBrrAIi  UBT. 


L2-— : 


1.  Gononhoea. 

Paralent  ophthalmia. 
4.  NecQsia,   (usually    Arom 
diBsection  woandB.) 

Hah'gnant  pustule. 


I.  3.-1.  Want  of  Breast  HOk. 
2.  Rickets. 
Bronchocele. 


L  4.->S.  Poirlpo. 

Tape  worm. 
Hydatids. 


n.  l.<— 8.  Softeanoer. 

Sweep*8  cancer. 
Melanosis. 

Other  kinds  of  cancer. 
Polypus  (part  not  stated.) 
Lupus. 
9.  Bed-sore. 
Dry  gangrene. 

n.  2^—1.  Psoas  abscess. 

Lumbar  abscess. 

White  swelling. 

Cretinism. 
2.  Tubercular  peiitonids. 
8.  Haemopbrsis. 
4.  Tubercular  meningitis. 


m.  1.— 1.  Myelitis. 

4.  Monomania. 

Fright. 

Grief. 

Melancholia. 

Rage. 
6.  Hysteria. 

8.  Laryuffismns  strldolns. 

9.  Neura&ia. 
Oi)hthaImia. 
Otitis. 

Disease  of  spinal  marrow. 
Kecrencephalus    (Soften- 
of  Bnun.) 


*  Other  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  diseases  of  the  nervons  system,  noi  otherwise  cUsUnguished, 
tn  referred  to  this  head.  Mutatis  mukmcUs,  the  note  applies  to  the  Corresponding  heads  in 
other  Olden  of  this  Chus. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (CoNTZNUBD.) 


TABUIiJlB  U8T. 


CLASS  III^-(Continued.) 

Ordeb  2. — Or^ant  of  Cvrcutatvm. 
m.  2. — 1.  PericarditiBy  •        .        .        • 
2.  Aneurism,    .        .        .        . 
8.  Heart  Diseases^*  ffc,^    . 


Obder  8. — Reipiratory  Organs* 
UL  8. — 1.  Epistazis,     . 

2.  Laiyngitis,    ... 
8.  BronchitiB,    .        .        •        < 
4.  Pleurisy,       .        •        •        < 

6.  Pneumonia,  •        .        • 

6«  Asthma,        •        ,        •        < 

7.  lAmg  Diseasea,*  j'c.y     • 


.    Order  4. — Digestive  Organs. 
in.  4. — 1.  Gastritis, 

2.  Enteritis,^     . 

8.  Peritonitis,    • 

4^  Ascites, 

6.  Ulceration  of  Intestines, 

6.  Hernia,         .        • 

7.  Bens,    .        .       •       • 

8.  IntosBosception,     • 

8.  Stricture  of  Intestines,  . 
10.  Fistula, 

11*  Stomach  Diseases,*  j'c., 
12.  Pancreas  Disease^*  j'c., 
18.  Hepatitis,     • 
14.  Jaundice, 
16.  lAoer  Disease^*  ^0., 
16.  Spleen  Disease^*  j'c.,    • 

Order  5. — Urinary  Organs, 
JJL  6.<— 1.  Nephritis, 


^2.  Iscnnria, 
8.  Nephria,  (Bright^s  disease,) 

4.  Diabetes, 

5.  Calculus  (Gravel,  &c.,) 

6.  Cj^stitis,        .        .        • 

7.  Kidney  Disease,*  jrc,   . 

Order  6. — Generative  Organs, 
UL  6. — 1.  Ovarian  Dropsy,  • 

2.  Disease  of  Uterus,*  f^c, 


BXJVPUBMBOXTAIm  ubt. 


m.  9.— L  Carditis. 

Endocarditis. 

3.  Hypertrophia. 
Angina  pectoris. 
Syncope. 
Arteritis. 
Hydropericardinm. 

UL  8.-9.  CEdema  glottidis. 

4.  Empyema. 
HyorothonuE. 
Diaphnffmitis. 
PneomoOioraz. 

5.  Pulmonary  apoplflzj. 

6.  Grinder*8  Astnma. 
Miner's  Asthma. 
EmphyBema. 


m.  4.— L  Glossitis. 
Stomatitis. 
Pharyngitis. 
CEsophi^tis. 

5.  Perroration  of— 

6.  Congenital. 
Femoral. 
IngninaL 
Scrotal. 
UmbilicaL 
Ventral. 

7.  Constipation. 
IL  Dyspepsia. 

Pyrosis. 

Oastimlgia. 

Hnmatemesis. 

Ifelana. 

Hemorrhoids. 
14.  Gall-stones. 
16.  Cixriioiis. 


in.  9.-6.  CystirriuBa. 
7.  DiQiesis. 
Hsmatmia. 
Dis.  of  prostate. 
Dis.  of  bladder. 


m.  6.a.  Oidiitis. 
Hydrocele. 
Hysteritis,  (Tnflamnntion 

of  Womb.) 
Ovarian  tamor. 
Uterine  tamor. 
Polypus  uteri. 


*  See  Note  under  III.  1.- 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— (CoiminTBD.) 


TABXTIiAB  UBT. 


CLASS  m— (ContiDQed.) 

Obdsb  7. — Organs  of  Locomotiofu 
BL  7.— 1.  Arthri^,      .... 
2.  Joint  Disease^*  jrc, 


Ordeb  8. — Integvmentary  Spteaau 
EL  &— 1.  Fhl^mon,    .... 

2.  Ulcer, 

8.  SkinDwoMes^^  ^c, 


8 


m.  7^1.  Ostitig. 

Periostitis. 
2.  Fragilitas  ossium. 
MolTities  ossium. 
Caries. 
Necrosis. 
Exostosis. 

nX.  8«— 1.  Abscess  (part  not  stated. 
Boil. 
WhiUow. 
8.  BoseoUs 
Urticaria. 
Eczema. 
Herpes. 
Pemphiji^. 
Ecthyma. 
Impeti([0. 
Psoriasis. 
Ichthyosis. 
Tumor  (part  not  stated.) 


CLASS  lY.    Dbyelofmkntal  Dibbasbs. 

Obdbb  1. — DtvdopmenUd  Diseases  of 
Children. 

17.  L— 1.  Stillborn, IV.  1 

2.  Frematare  Birth  and  Infantile  De- 
bility, 
8.  Cyanosis, 

4.  Spina  Bifida, 

5.  Other  MalformationSy 

6.  Teething,     • 

Obdbb  2. — Devdopmental  Diseases  of 
Women* 

IV..2^— L  Panwneniai 

2.  ChildbirtL  {See  Metria  L  L— 9.) 


Obdbb  Z.-^DevelopmenUil  Diseases  of  Old 

People. 
17.  i-l.  Old  Age,      .... 


Obdbb  4. — Diseases  of  Nutrition. 
IV.  4<— '1.  Atrophj  and  Debility,  • 


-SL  Atelectasis. 

5.  Anns  imperforatns. 

Cleft  palate. 

Idiocy. 


17.  9.— 1.  ChloNsis. 
Climacteria. 
Menorrhagia. 
fi.  Miscarriage. 
Abortion. 
Puerperal  mania. 
Phlegmasia  dolens. 
Caesarian  operation. 
Extra-uterine  foetation. 
Flooding. 

BetentioD  of  placenta. 
Presentation  of  placenta. 
Deformed*  pelvis. 
Breast  abscess. 
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APPENDIX. 


CAUSES  OF  DEATH— <GoKOLn]>BD.) 


TABUZiAJl  UBT.  * 


CLASS  Y.    YiOLSNT  Deaths^ 

Order  1. — Accident  or  Negligence, 
y.  1. — 1.  Fractures  and  Contusions,*    • 
2.  Wounds,        .        •        .        • 
8.  Bums  and  Scalds, . 

4.  Poison, 

5.  Drowning,     .        .        .        • 

6.  Suffocation,  •       .'       .       • 

7.  Otherwise,     .        .        •        • 


Ordeb  2.— /n  BcUde. 

Order  8. — Homicide. 

Order  4. — Suicide. 
V.  4.— 1.  Wounds, 

2.  Poison,  .        .        .        . 
8.  Drowning,     • 

4.  Hanging, 

5.  Otherwise,     .        • 


Order  & — Execution, 
V.  5. — 1.  Hanging, 


BUFFuonmrAL  XmEbt. 


Violent  Deaths,  not  classed, 
Sudden,  cause  unascertained, 


« IndadiAg  '*  Bailroad  Accidents." 


Note.— Cases  of  *^  infimtile  ftver  *'  are  classed  with  those  of  typhoid,  relapsing,  and  other 
contmued  fevers,  under  one  name  **  typhxaJ'^  Cases  of  *'  rbenmatie  fever  '*  are  olaased  with 
"  rhenmatiBm; "  of  "hemoirhage,"  and  "  abscess,"  with  the  diseases  of  the  oi^gana  affected. 
Cases  of  ^  neglect  **  and  "  cold,*'  except  when  the  result  of  privation,  (Class  I.  3. — 1,)  an 
placed  (with  notes)  under  deaths  bj  "  accident  or  negligence,*'  (V.  1.— 7.)  As  "strictnre  of 
the  urethra  **  is  almost  invariablj  the  result  of  gonoxrhoea,  it  is  classed  as  I.  2«— 2. 
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Erratum.— In  the  abstract  of  School  petonis  the  heading  of  the  first  two  columns  of  the 
Recapitulation,  p.  liv.,  instead  of  "  No.  of  Teachers  in  Public  Schools,  Summer,  Winter," 
should  be  "  No.  of  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  including  Summer  and  Winter  Terms." 


ANNUAL    REPORT. 


The  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submit  to  the  legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  their  Thirtieth  Annual  Report : — 

The  statistics  which  accompany  it,  prepared  under  the  careful 
superintendence  of  the  Assistant-Secretary,  exhibit  the  actual 
and  comparative  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  everf  town  in 
the  State.  To  some,  they  will  afford  gratification ;  to  others, 
they  will  serve  as  a  warning,  according  to  their  relative  rank  in 
the  tables  presented.  On  the  whole,  the  State  may  feel  a  just 
pride  in  the  condition  of  its  educational  interests.  Everywhere 
they  have  been  advancing  and  have  kept  pace  with  her  general 
prosperity.  As  long  as  this  can  be  truly  said,  we  may  all  feel 
sure  that  her  welfare  and  fame  rest  on  a  firm  foundation,  and 
that  her  future  course  will  be  onward  and  upward  in  civilization 
and  prosperity. 

The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  will  show  how  faith- 
fully and  successfully  he  has  discharged  his  duties  the  past  year. 
The  Board  have  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his  valuable 
services,  and  the  people  may  feel  that  this  great  trust  is  in  safe 
and  competent  hands.  The  Assistant-Secretary,  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Agent  have  all  brought  to  the  performance  of  their 
respective  duties  distinguished  ability  and  fidelity,  and  all  the 
means  and  instrumentalities  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  are  in  a 
healthy  and  encouraging  condition. 

Hr.  Northrop,  Agent  of  the  Board  for  the  last  eleven  years,  has 
been  elected  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  will  enter  upon  his 
new  duties  at  an  early  day.  The  Commonwealth  will  lose 
a  gentleman  of  high  character  and  culture,  an  able,  experi- 
enced and  faithful  friend  of  education,  eminently  fitted  for  the 
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positions  he  has  filled  here,  and  is  to  fill  in  our  sister  State.  He 
carries  with  him  our  sincerest  wishes  for  his  happiness  and  success 
in  the  chosen  field  of  his  future  labors. 

The  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Report  contains  the  names  of  all 
the  teachers  employed  in  the  Normal  Schools  down  to  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty,  with  the  term  of  service  of  each  one. 
For  the  purpose  of  future  reference,  the  list  has  been  extended  to 
the  close  of  the  current  year,  and  is  herewith  submitted. 


Of  the  Framingham  SchooL 


Comm«need 


Eod«d  Serrloe. 


Prineipah, 
George  N.  Bigelow,  A.  M.,      .... 
Annie  £.  Johnaon, ...... 

KancjT  J.  Bigelow,  ...... 

Frances  E.  W  adsworth, 

Martha  E.  Toung, 

Annie  £.  Johnson, 

Frances  A.  Bich, 

EUen  Hyde, 

£.  Grertmde  French,* 

Ada  B.  Sturtevant, 

Annie  E.  Johnson, 

£.  Grertmde  French, 

Fannie  Whitcomb, 

Charlotte  C.  Steams, 

Elizabeth  J.  Hasbrouck, ..... 

Abby  R.  Worcester, 

Amelia  C.  Davis,*  .••.•• 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Christine  Chaplin, 

Teacher  o/Mttsic, 
O.  B.  Browni  ..••... 


Sept.,     1855, 
1866. 


Sept,     1859, 

1859, 

1860, 

1861, 

1862. 

March,   1863. 

October,  186S, 

Sept,     1864, 

March,   1865, 

Sept,     1864, 

1865, 

1866. 

1866. 

1866. 

1866. 


Sept,     1866. 


Sept,     1866. 


Sept,     1866. 

186L 

March,   1869. 

Sept,     1864. 


March,  1864. 
April,  1866. 
Sept,     1866. 

1866. 

1866. 


*  AMlstaat  pupil. 

Of  the  Weitfield  SchooL 


PrmcipaL 
John  W.  Dickinson,  A.  M., 


J.  C.  Greenongh, 
Joseph  G.  Scott, 


Assistanis, 


August,  1856. 


Sept,     1861. 
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CoiBiD«nc«d 
Berrioe. 


Ended  Serrlee. 


AmOanU — Continued. 
Helen  M.  Bay,  •  •  •  < 
MelTina  Mitchell,  •  .  •  . 
Adelaide  Y.  Badger, 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 
Mn.  J.  W.  Dickinson,     . 

Teacher  o/Murie* 
J«  G«  Scott,     •        •       •       • 


Maich,  1861, 
1862. 
1864. 


March,  1864. 


AnguBt,  1861. 


Of  the  Bridgewa^  School 


Prine^Nit. 

Albert  6.  Boyden, 

Sept., 

1860. 

— 

Assittanti, 

Charies  F.  Dexter,  •        .        .        .        ' 

March, 

1860, 

May, 

1863. 

James  H.  Schneider,  A.  B.,    . 

Sept, 

1860, 

Sept, 

1863. 

Austin  Sanford, 

June, 

1868, 

July, 

1864. 

Solon  F.  Whitney,  A.  M., 

Sept, 

1868, 

March, 

1866. 

Charlotte  A.  Comstock,   • 

May, 

1864, 

July, 

1866. 

George  H.  Martin,  . 

Sept, . 

1864. 

£Ueii  G.  Brown,     • 

March, 

1866. 

. 

Emeline  F.  Fisher, 

1866. 

-. 

Elisha  H.  Barlow,  A.  B., 

Sept, 

1866. 

- 

Elisa  B.  Woodward,       . 

1857. 

— 

Teachers  o/Mutic, 

O.  B>  Brown,  ••••••• 

Sept, 

1860, 

Sept, 

1864. 

Ho8ea£.Holt, 

1664. 

• 

OfOe  Salem  School 


Prine^tals* 
^         ^  *y,     . 

Dsaniel  B.  Hagar,  A.  M.,. 


Fk«£  Alpheus  Crosby, 
-^    lielB." 


Maafha  Kingman  Crosby, 
Sarah  B.  Smith, 
01r?e  P.  Bray, 
Slea  M.  Dodge, 
Mary  £.  Webb, 
Anna  M.  Brown, 


October,  1857, 
Sept,     1865. 


Sept.,     1854, 

March,  1856, 

1858, 

1858. 

1858. 

Sept,     1860, 


July,      1865. 


July, 
Jan., 
July, 


1865. 
1864. 
1861. 


July,   1862. 
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Of  the  Salem  School — Continaed. 


Commenoed 

^ 

) 

. 

Ended  S«nrlce. 

Senrlee. 

Assistants — Continaed. 

Caroline  J.  Cole, 

Sept, 

1860. 

.i. 

Elizabeth  Carleton, 

1860, 

July, 

1863. 

Mary  B.  Smithy 

Feb. 

1861, 

Jan., 

1864. 

Josephine  A.  EUery, 

1861, 

July, 

1865. 

Mary  C.  Spoffbrd,  . 

Sept, 

1863, 

1865. 

Mary  E.  Godden,    . 

1864, 

July, 

1866. 

Mary  A.  Plumer,     . 

1864. 

Ellen  A.  Chandler, . 

1865. 

» 

Mary  E.  Nash, 

1865, 

July, 

1866. 

Isabel  C.  Tenney,   . 

1865. 

Sophia  0.  Driver,    . 

July, 

1866. 

— 

Teachers  of  Music. 

Lucy  Einsman,       •..«•• 
Clara  M.  Loring, 

Sept, 
Feb., 

1860, 

Jan., 

1861. 

1861, 

July, 

1863. 

O.  J3.  Brown,  ••••••• 

Sept, 

1863. 

Occasional  Assistant, 

Mary  J.  Thayer, 

"■ 

•" 

The  State  Normal  Schools  have  been  unusually  prosperous  dar- 
ing the  past  year ;  the  average  attendance  in  them  has  been  con- 
siderably increased,  and  the  demand  upon  them*  for  trained 
teachers  for  the  Public  Schools  has  been  greater  than  could  be 
supplied.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  the  graduates  make  success- 
ful teachers,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  chances  of  success  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  normal  training  they  receive.  The 
people  in  every  \)art  of  the  State  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
advantages  of  employing  these  trained  teachers.  They  are 
eagerly  sought  for  in  other  States,  where  they  command  much 
larger  salaries  than  are  paid  in  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  oar 
best  teachers  are  thus  induced  to  leave  the  State  after  their 
required  term  of  service  is  completed  here.  It  is  safe  to  say  they 
are  generally  successful.  The  Normal  Schools  afford  the  Com- 
monwealth a  favorable  opportunity  to  discharge  an  agreeable  duty 
to  her  enterprising  daughters,  with  the  certainty  of  receiving 
back  in  their  faithful  services  the  most  liberal  compensation. 

The  average  expense  to  the  State  of  each  pupil  during  the 
year  has  been  less  than  fifty  dollars.  This  includes  the  entire  cost 
of  care  of  buildings,  of  instruction  and  school-books.      The 
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English  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  is  quite  equal  to 
that  in  many  of  our  colleges,  and  far  better  than  has  been  afforded 
to  females  in  our  private  academies.  During  the  past  year  nine- 
teen males  have  been  admitted  to  the  schools,  and  eight  have 
graduated.  The  number  of  females  admitted  during  the  same 
time  is  two  hundred'  and  forty-one — ^the  number  of  graduates  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  They  are  now  crowded  with  pupils,  and 
the  number  of  applicants  in  some  of  the  schools  is  greater  than 
can  be  accommodated.  The  increase  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  the 
Public  Schools  during  the  year  has  been  about  five  thousand,  and 
the  increase  in  the  average  attendance  nearly  six  thousand.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-one  additional  teachers  have  been  employed 
during  the  year.  Of  this  number,  two  hundred  and  seventeen 
were  females,  and  fourteen  were  males.  The  inquiry  naturally 
arises,  bow  shall  this  increasing  demand  for  trained  teachers  be 
supplied  ?  The  answer  can  be  given  without  hesitation  or  delay. 
It  costs  the  Commonwealth  about  two  hundred  dollars  annually 
to  support  each  person  in  her  reformatory  institutions.  It  costs 
less  than  fifty  to  prepare  a  well  trained  teacher  for  her  Public 
Schools, — the  great  antidote  for  cnmes  and  pauperism. 

The  State  must  enlarge  the  schools  she  now  has,  or  establish 
new  ones  in  favorable  localities.  The  industrial  productions  of 
tlie  great  c6unty  of  Worcester  during  the  year  1865  were  more 
than  seventy-six  millions  of  dollars.  She  has  a  population  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-three. 
The  county  contains  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  Public 
Schools,  in  which  were  employed  during  last  year  more  than  one 
thousand  teachers,  and  in  which'  there  were  during  the  summer 
thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-four  different  pupils. 
There  were  returned  in  the  whole  county  but  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-tbree  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen  years,  that  did  not  attend  the  Public  Schools  a  portion  of 
the  year.  So  much  have  the  Public  Schools  advanced  within  a 
few  years,  that  this  portion  of  the  State,  formerly  so  distinguished 
for  its  Academies  and  Private  Schools,  has  returned  but  five  incor- 
porated, and  but  seventy-four  unincorporated  Academies  and 
Private  Schools  in  the  whole  coanty,  in  which  there  was  an 
average  attendance  last  year  of  only  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twelve  pupils.  So  that  it  appears  that  out  of  the  thirty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  children  in  Worcester 
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County,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  nearly  all  are 
accounted  for  as  being  in  attendance  a  part  of  the  year,  either  in 
her  Public  or  Private  Schools.  Doubtless  other  counties  might 
show  as  good  a  record. 

The  Commonwealth  is  not  doing  too  much  for  education,  nor  is 
the  public  interest  in  the  Public  Schools  so '  great  as  the  private 
zeal  of  her  people.  Our  State  legislatures,  notwithstanding  our 
excellent  laws,  are  not  so  devoted  or  so  faithful  in  providing  the 
means  of  public  instruction  as  are  tlie  towns  and  the  people  in 
the  use  of  them.  It  is  not  perhaps  desirable  to  increase  the 
school  fund,  so  as  to  relieve  the  towns  of  the  chief  burden  of  edu- 
cation. The  privileges  of  the  Public  Schools  will  be  more  appre- 
ciated if  the  people  contribute  annually  to  their  support.  This  is 
evident  from  the  large  amounts  raised  annually  in  the  State,  and 
also  from  the  extraordinary  increase  of  appropriations  in  nearly 
all  the  towns  during  the  past  few  years.  Almost  two  millions  of 
dollars  were  raised  and  appropriated  last  year  for  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  increase  of  appropriations  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  about  one-quarter  of  that  sum. 

The  support  of  the  Normal  Schools  has  been  derived  from  the 
income  of  the  school  fund,  devoted  by  law  to  that  purpose.  The 
amount  of  that  fund  is  now  limited  to  two  millions  of  dollars,  and 
can  only  be  increased  each  year,  as  things  now  'are,  by  the 
amount  of  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures.  It  cannot 
be  reasoi^ably  expected  by  the  most  economical  management  that 
any  large  additions  can  be  realized  in  the  present  state  of  prices, 
with  the  constantly  increasing  demands  upon  this  portion  of  the 
'fund.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  children  in  our 
beloved  Commonwealth  would  never  understand  the  wisdom  of 
denying  to  them  the  necessary  advantages  of  education,  in  order 
to  increase  a  public  fund  by  the  accumulation  of  simple  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in 
the  Normal  Schools  are  now  less  than  is  paid  in  many,  of  our 
Public  Schools,  and  all  the  expenses  are  as  much  reduced  as  the 
public  interest  will  justify.  It  vrill  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
enlargement  of  the  present  schools,  or  the  establishment  of  new 
schools  to  meet  the  public  •  exigency ,  must  be  made  out  of 
appropriations  from  the  treasury. 

The  present  condition  of  the  Normal  Schools  will  appear  from 
the  following  table : — 
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SuuUUcs  showing  the  condition  of  the  Skate  Normal  Schoob. 
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Admissions. 
^^^™-    (Total,        .        . 


Total  for  the  year,  . 
Average  age  on  admission. 


Males, 
Pemales,  • 
General,   . 


Pupils  in  attendance. 

First     (^^^ 

rw*^^^_     <  Females,    •        ... 
Term.    ^^^^^^    '  • 


Term,  ^j,^^^^  -> 

•p        (Males, 
^     ^Females, 
year,    ^^otal, 


Graduated  during  ike  year. 
(  Males, . 
Pebmary,   <  Females, 
(Total,  . 


(Males,  • 
July,  .    •    -{Females, 
(Total,  . 


Total  for  the  year, 


1 

8 

25 

34 

15 

35 

25 

35 

23 

35 

• 

2 

8 

^ 

35 

36 

12 

49 

85 

88 

20 

49 

60 

73 

'43 

84 

ld.9 

'  21.7 

18.4 

18.4 

19. 

ia4i 

18.4 

18.5 

20.9 

18.41 

10 

19 

112 

91 

59 

136 

112 

101 

78 

136 

^ 

7 

22 

^ 

107 

98 

53 

137 

107 

105 

75 

137 

^^ 

10 

27 

.^ 

148 

131 

78 

185 

148 

141 

100 

185 

3 

2 

26 

16 

10 

14 

26 

19 

12 

14 

.. 

2 

1 

» 

25 

14 

6 

25 

25 

16 

7 

25 

51 

35 

19 

89 

9 

109 
118 

10 
132 
142 

260 


29 
898 
427 

29 
395 
424 

37 
538 

575 


5 

66 
71 

3 

70 
73 

144 


During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Education  has  placed  one  of 
the  State  Normal  Schools  under  the  charge  of  a  female*  Thus 
far  the  experiment  has  been  eminently  successful. 

There  are  now  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
teachers  regularly  employed  in  the  Public  Schools  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  these  one  thousand  and  eighty-six  (1,086)  are  males, 
and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve,  (6,512)  are  females. 
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The  percentage  of  female  teachers  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  the 
number  of  male  teachers  is  diminishing.  The  cIiAnge  has  been 
gradual,  and  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  views  frequently 
expressed  by  this  Board  in  previous  years,  but  it  has  been  mainly 
the  result  of  a  growing  public  opinion  throughout  the  State.  It 
is  not  necessary  or  of  much  importance  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  male  and  female  teachers.  The  verdict  of  the  people 
is  already  rendered  in  favor  of  employing  females,  all  things 
considered,  except  in  schools  consisting  mainly  of  the  larger 
scholars.  Our  example  in  this  respect  has  been  followed  in  other 
States,  and  it  now  appears  certain  that  the  education  of  youth  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  this  country  will  soon  be  confided  chiefly  to 
females.  Our  young  men  are  attracted  to  other  fields  of  enter- 
prise nxore  remunerative  and  congenial ;  the  period  allowed  for 
education  is  short ;  pupils  leave  school  at  an  early  age ;  inexorable 
business  demands  that  young  men  shall  enter  the  store  and  count- 
ing-room in  boyhood,  before  they  are  old  enough  or  mature  enough 
to  perform  the  duties  required  of  them,  or  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions to  evil  which  beset  them.  School  education  has  thus  been 
crowded  back  into  the  period  of  life  when  the  influence  of  woman 
is  more  healthful  and  pervading,  and  she  is  proving  herself  equal 
to  the  great  trust.  It  has  opened  to  the  daughters  of  the  land  a 
new  and  attractive  field  of  enterprise,  where  faith  and  labor  will 
bestow  their  choicest  blessings  upon  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  universal  freedom. 

Since  our  last  report  the  law  establishing  State  scholarships 
has  been  repealed.  The  Board  were  led  to  favor  this  measure. 
The  law  was  passed  in  1858,  ^^  to  aid  in  qualifying  principal 
teachers  for  the  High  Schools  of  the  Commonwealth,"  and  had 
been  in  operation  for  twelve  years.  It  was  found  impossible, 
under  that  law,  to  arrange  the  claims  of  scholars  so  that  every 
portion  of  the  State  should  have  its  just  share  of  the  State  aid, 
and  the  election  often  fell  on  those  who  were  undeserving  of  the 
assistance  rendered. 

The  sixth  section  of  this  Act  provided  as  follows  :— 

^  The  Board  shall  at  the  end  of  each  collegiate  year,  not  exceeding  four, 
upon  his  producing  a  certificate  from  the  president  of  his  college  that  he 
has  been  faithful  in  his  studies,  exemplary  in  his  deportment,  and  ranks  in 
scholarship  among  the  ^first  half  of  his  class,  pay  to  him  one  hundred 
dollars." 
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It  was  found  that  less  than  half  the  scholars  selected  according 
to  law,  at  the  close  of  the  first  year,  sustained  the  rank  required 
to  receiTc  the  aid.  Their  places  were  generally  supplied  by 
applicants  who  resided  in  the  cities  or  the  wealthier  portions  of 
the  Commonwealth  ;  so  that  a  large  majority  of  the  scholarships 
were  filled  by  young' men  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State, 
The  chief  objection  to  the  law  was,  that  it  failed  to  supply  the 
High  Schools  with  teachers.  The  course  of  instruction  in  our 
colleges  does  not  particularly  prepare  the  students  to  become 
successful  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools.  They  do  not  receiye 
the  necessary  drill  in  elementary  branches,  and  they  receive  no 
instruction  whatever  in  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  an  extended  course  of  study  in  the  higher  mathematics  or  in 
the  dead  languages,  to  the  neglect  of  modern  languages  and  the 
practical  sciences,  can  prepare  a  young  man  for  business  life,  or 
fit  him  to  impart  knowledge  in  the  elementary  branches  of  school 
education.  The  people  already  look  more  to  the  Common  Schools 
tlian  to  the  universities  for  that  practical  wisdom  which  leads  to 
the  successful  development  of  industrial  wealth.  The  school 
committees  everywhere  prefer  trained  or  experienced  teachers  for 
the  High  Schools,  and  the  law,  for  the  purpose  it  was  enacted,  was 
a  failure. 

If  the  Commonwealth  would  provide  some  way  to  assist  indigent 
and  worthy  young  men  to  receive  collegiate  educations,  great 
good  might  be  done,  and  every  friend  of  education  would  rejoice. 
This  has  not,  however,  become  a  part  of  our  system  of  public 
instruction.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  establishment  of  scholar- 
ships would  be  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  this  purpose.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  adopt  some  plan  to  open  the  doors  of  these 
institutions  to  all  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth.  Then  all 
odious  distinctions  would  be  avoided,  and  our  present  system  of 
education  be  made  broad  enough  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the 
youth  of  the  State.  It  would  not  require  very  large  endowments, 
added  to  what  has  been  already  done  by  private  munificence,  to 
accomplish  this  great  end.  Every  friend  of  8ducation  will  hope 
that  some  benevolent  person  or  class  of  persons  may  devote  por- 
tions of  their  princely  fortunes  to  tliis  purpose.  The  course  of 
collegiate  studies  could  then  be  so  modified  and  improved,  as  to 
be  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people  and  the  times,  and 
become  the  crowning  glory  of  our  system  of  education.    May  Kie 
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time  soon  come  when  free  schools  and  free  colleges  may  be  estab- 
lished in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  the  blessings  of  education 
be  made  universal  throughout  the  land. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  daring  the  past  year  to  organize 
a  National  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing and  presenting  to  the  people  statistics  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  education  in  our  own  country  and  in  foreign  nations. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  if  the  people  could  learn  through  some 
official  and  reliable  source  how  intimately  education  and  pros- 
perity are  linked  together,  that  it  would  lead  to  the  general  estab- 
lishment of  free  Public  Schools  in  all  the  States.  Then  the 
people  would  understand  more  of  government  and  have  a  clearer 
conception  of  their  true  interests,  and  would  be  less  likely  to  be 
led  blindly  by  selfish  and  designing  men. 

If  the  New  England  system  of  free  schools  had  been  under- 
stood and  adopted  a  few  years  ago  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
the  country  would  undoubtedly  have  been  saved  from  a  terrible 
sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  to  conquer  traitors  and  suppress 
rebellion.  If,  in  the  future,  we  hope  for  lasting  peace,  there  can 
be  no  better  security  than  that  which  is  founded  on  equal  rights 
and  universal  education. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  cheerfully  given  their  approval 
to  the  general  plan  proposed,  and  have  aided,  as  far  as  they  could, 
the  efforts  to  establish  the  Bureau.  ' 

While  we  congratulate  the  people  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
general  excellence  of  their  Public  Schools,  and  never  cease  to 
commend  the  noble  spirit  which  animates  the  towns  in  all  their 
efforts  for  general  education,  we  are  not  insensible  that  great 
deficiencies  and  errors  remain  to  be  corrected,  before  we  can  claim 
perfection,  or  rest  satisfied  even  with  our  present  condition. 

Many  persons  of  sound  judgment  and  extensive  observation 
have  come  to  regard  the  self-reporting  system,  widely  adopted  in 
our  Public  Schools,  as  of  very  doubtful  propriety.  The  objection 
is  that  it  encourages  deceit  and  falsehood  and  tends  to  demoralize 
pupils.  The  success  of  a  single  pupil  in  improving  his  rank  by 
a  false  report  is  a  very  dangerous  example  for  the  whole  class. 
The  spirit  of  emulation  is  thus  brought  to  the  aid  of  temptation. 
It  is  a  great  trial  for  a  spirited  young  scholar  to  carry  home  to 
ambitious  parents  a  loV  report,  when  a  little  deceit,  such  as  others 
prAtise,  will  save  him  from  mortification.  Deceit  and  falsehood 
should  never  triumph  over  honesty  in  the  sohpol-room. 
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It  is  important  to  develop  in  scholars  a  high  standard  of  honor, 
and  thcj  should  feel  that  they  can  be  trasted  ;  but  there  should 
be  no  system  in  schools  where  dishonesty  has  advantages  over 
truth.  Unless  tiie  self-reporting  system  is  carefully  guarded  it 
will  lead  to  great  abuses  ■  If  all  false  returns  could  be  discovered 
and  corrected,  and  timely  punishment  inflicted,  the  danger  would 
be  greatly  reduced  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  teachers  have  not  the 
time  or  the  ability  for  investigating  and  detecting  frauds.  It  is 
certainly  far  better  for  the  teacher  to  make  up  his  own  reports, 
however  imperfect  his  materials  may  be, -than  to  tolerate  a  system 
which  may  undermine  the  morals  of  his  pupils,  by  rewarding 
falsehood  and  degrading  truth.  Knowledge  will  be  of  little 
advantage  to  the  coming  generations  without  character;  and 
while  we  enlighten,  we  should  also  fortify  and  strengthen  the 
youiliful  mind. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  system  and 
discipline  in  our  Public  Schools ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  too  much 
form  and  cerenK>ny  will  greatly  impair  the  benefits  of  study. 
School  exercises  should  not  ever  be  so  mechanical  as  to  become  a 
mere  grinding  process,  where  all  the  pupils  are  made  to  work  in 
an  iron  collar  cast  in  precisely  the  same  mould.  Children  should 
be  educated  in  this  country  to  become  free  and  independent  men 
and  women.  It  is  not  drill  alone  which  they  need ;  they  must  be . 
tuned  and  toned  for  the  duties  of  life ;  be  developed  in  character 
as  well  as  in  knowledge.  They  should  learn  to  walk  alone  and  be 
fitted  to  bear  burdens ;  to  observe  things  and  draw  conclusions 
for  themselves.  Whatever  best  promotes  these  ends,  will  be  most 
Taloable  in  our  system  of  education.  If  the  tendency  of  things 
anywhere  is  towards  such  rigid  forms,  it  cannot  be  watched  by  the 
friends  of  education  too  carefully.  School  life  is  not  camp  life, 
and  no  mere  machinery  can  move  the  human  mind. 

It  is  also  true  that  whatever  system  of  school  government  oper- 
ates really  to  degrade  a  pupil  in  his  own  estimation  or  in  that  of 
others,  should  not  be  commended.  School  government  should  no 
more  be  despotic  than  any  government.  Whenever  a  teacher 
relies  upon  mere  force  to  control  scholars,  instead  of  that  influence 
derived  largely  from  aflection  and  respect,  and  inspires  fear  of 
punishment  rather  than  a  desire  for  improvement,  his  usefulness 
may  well  be  considered  at  an  end  ;  and  when  a  pupil  is  found  too 
vidous  to  appreciate  the  law  of  kindness,  it  is  far  better  that  such 
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a  person  should  leave  the  school,  than  that  the  school  should  lose 
the  influence  of  that  law.  We  should  be  very  slow  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  large  majority  of  scholars  in  our  schools  should  be 
exposed  to  be  treated  like  criminals,  because  there  are  a  few  who 
deserve  such  ti*eatment.  The  best  course  lies  in  the  happy 
medium,  with  just  enough  of  force  to  insure  obedience,  and  at 
the  same  time  harmonize  with  those  other  influences  of  trust  and 
confidence  so  important  in  training  an  independent  mind. 

There  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  modern  practice  of 
congregating  large  numbers  of  pupils  in  one  building,  is  wise  or 
prudent,  even  in  our  most  populous  places.  The  erection  of  grand 
and  lofty  school-houses  may  be  evidence  of  good  taste  and  public 
enterprise,  and  they  may  stand  as  monuments  of  the  faith  of  our 
people  in  popular  education ;  but  they  may  not  best  promote  the 

ft  , 

health,  happiness  or  improvement  of  the  thousands  of  pupils  who 
are  crowded  into  those  great  temples  of  education.  The  true 
friends  of  free  schools  will  never  be  gratified  with  any  demonstra- 
tions of  public  favor  which  unnecessarily  increase  the  public 
burdens  and  induce  a  withholding  of  sympathy  and  confidence  by 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Though  large  and  costly  edifices  may 
be  erected  in  the  cities  without  apparent  injury,  if  the  example 
should  be  followed  in  the  country  towns,  it  would  appear  extrav- 
.  agant  and  unwise,  and  the  cause  of  universal  education  would 
suffer.  While  everything  should  be  done  everywhere  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  schol  a  3  and  to  multiply  the 
blessings  and  advantages  of  the  school-room,  it  is  best  that  attempts 
at  merely  architectural  display  should  be  confined  to  those  places 
where  the  people  justify  them,  without  creating  any  conviction  in 
the  public  mind  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  Public  School  system  which' 
it  is  wise  to  imitate.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  made 
necessary,  wise  or  prudent  anywhere  in  our  country  to  crowd 
together  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  children  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes  into  a  single  building  five  or  six  stories  high,  for  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  in  the  end 
this  growing  practice  will  tend  to  produce  a  re-action  in  the  public 
mind.  The  calculating  public  will  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
public  money  is  not  expended  for  educational  purposes,  and 
that  the  children  will  be  better  off  in  safer  places  with  purer  air 
and  more  parental  •  government.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  answer 
these  objections.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration 
and  the  most  deliberate  judgment. 
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Another  great  defect  in  our  fijetem  of  education  is,  that  in 
most  of  our  schools  we  attempt  to  do  too  much  and  to  go  over  too 
much  ground  in  the  limited  time  devoted  to  school  life ;  therefore 
the  elementary  branches  are  neglected  and  the  foundations  of 
good  education  are  superficially  laid.  The  ornamental  and  higher 
branches  of  study,  as  they  are  called,  have  peculiar  charms  for  tlie 
teacher  and  the  pupil,  and  the  child's  progress  is  often  measured 
not  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  principles,  but  by  the 
number  of  advanced  studies  he  has  pursued.  Our  Public  Schools 
are  not  intended  to  supply  the  places  of  universities  or  take  a  very 
broad  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  They  are 
rather  preparatory,  to  provide  for  the  people  those  elements  of 
knowledge  everywhere  essential  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  to 
point  the  sure  way  to  future  attainments. 

When  a  young  man  can  read,  and  spell,  and  write  and  reckon 
well,  he  has  a  good  education ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
higher  or  more  useful  attainment  in  the  whole  realm  of  study. 
Without  these,  any  great  proficiency  in  learning  is  impossible ;  with 
them,  the  way  is  open  to  the  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
acquirements.  They  should  be  made  the  first  and  great  aim 
through  the  entire  course  of  school  education,  and  the  committees 
and  teachers  of  all  our  schools,  and  especially  the  High  Schools, 
should  feel  and  understand  that  if  these  are  neglected  or  omitted, 
their  most  important  duties  are  unperformed. 

Notwithstanding  these  things  the  Commonwealth  has  abundant 
evidence  of  the  inestimable  advantages  of  her  system  of  popular 
education.  Her  industrial  productions  during  the  year  ending 
May  Ist,  1865,  were  more  than  five  hundred  and  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars,  earned  on  an  invested  capital  of  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  millions.  She  has  turned  out  from  her  soil  and 
manufacturing  establishments  more  than  one  and  a  half  million  of 
dollars  a  day,  averaging  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  annually  to 
each  working  or  producing  person. 

The  result  must  be  gratifying  to  every  friend  of  our  educational 
system.  It  is  true  that  industry  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
use  of  machinery.  The  work  accomplished  has  been  more  than 
seven  times  as  much  as  could  have  been  done  by  human  hands. 
But  who  invented  the  labor-saving  machines?  Certainly  our 
practical  mechanics,  who  have  received  their  education  at  the 
Public  Schools.     The  elementary  branches  taught  in  all  our 
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Grammar  Soliools  are  foand  sufficient  to  awaken  genius  and  pre- 
pare the  iraj  to  the  highest  attainments.  Our  ripest  scholars 
and  most  cultivated  men  discover  planets  and  write  learned  books 
on  theology  and  science ;  but  the  unfettered  mind  of  the  practical 
mechanic,  stimulated  bj  a  desire  for  great  success,  applies  itself 
to  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  fills  every  depart- 
ment of  industry  with  the  fruits  of  his  experiments.  If  we  desire 
to  increase  the  productions  of  indostry,  we  must  educate  the 
people ;  spread  broadcast  the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  we-  shall 
reap  a  rich  harvest  of  inventive  genius  and  skilful  labor. 

A.  H.  BULLOCK. 
WM.  CLAFLIN. 
DAVID  H.  MASON. 
JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 
JOHN  P.  MARSHALL. 
ABNER  J.  PHIPPS. 
WILLIAM  RICE. 
EMORY  WASHBURN. 
SAM'L  T.  SEELYE. 
JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK. 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Framing^ham  Normal  School. 

The  Visitors  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  are 
happy  to  report  that  the  school,  in  all  its  departments,  has  been 
in  a  prosperous  condition  daring  the  last  year,  and  has  fully  sus- 
tained its  former  reputation  for  efficiency  and  good  teaching. 
There  have  been  158  members  of  the  school  during  the  year.  26 
pupils  graduated  in  February  last,  and  25  in  July,  and  107  are 
noTT  in  attendance.  The  average  ages  of  the  advanced  class  are 
20.6  years ;  of  the  first,  19.7  years ;  the  second,  19.7  years ;  the 
third,  19  years ;  and  of  the  fourth,  18.2  years. 

Eight  of  the  States,  and  eleven  of  the  counties  of  this  State  are 
represented  by  these,  viz. : — 

Maine,  3 ;  Massachusetts,  189 ;  New  Hampshire,  9 ;  Illinois,  1 ; 
New  York,  1 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  Rhode  Island,  2, 
and  Sandwich  Islands,  1. 

Middlesex,  63 ;  Worcester,  46 ;  Suffolk,  8 ;  Norfolk,  6 ;  Ply- 
mouth, 6 ;  Hampden,  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  Bristol  each,  2 ; 
Dukes  and  Barnstable  each,  1. 
The  towns  and  cities  represented  are  as  follows : — 
Framingham,  15 ;  Worcester,  8 ;  Newton,  4 ;  Northborough,  8  ; 
Marlborough,  6 ;  Boston,  6 ;  Westborough,  Milford,  Hudson, 
Fltchborg,  Wayland,  Hollistou,  East  Abington,  Chelsea,  and  Bed- 
ford each,  3 ;  Natick,4 ;  Hopkinton,  Concord,  Needham,  Holyoke, 
Wrentham,  Braintree,  Orange,  Plymouth,  Millbury,  Blackstone, 
Holden,  Princeton,  Clintdh,  Bolton,  Upton,  Stow  and  Attle* 
borough  each,  2 ;  Weston,  Acton,  Charlestown,  Grahtville, 
Cambridgeport,  Townsend,  Dover,  Medfield,  Chilmark,  Province- 
town,  Ware,  Monson,  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  Grafton,  Peters- 
ham, Northbridge,  Southborough,  Leominster,  Templeton, 
Hubbardston,  Ashburnham,  and  Brookfield  each,  1* 

The  occupations  of  the  parents  of  these  pupils,,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  are  as  follows,  viz. : — Farmers,  60 ;  merchants,  20 ; 
mechanics,  8;  manufacturers,  5;  carpenters,  4;  boot  and  shoe 
makers,  4 ;  ministers,  8 ;  physicians,  8 ;  masons,  4 ;  clerks,  2 ; 
tailors,  8 ;  lumber  dealers,  2 ;  collectors,  2  ;  brokers,  2  ;  machin- 
ists, 2 ;  blacksmiths,  2 ;  sergeant-at-arms,  1 ;  captain  U.  S.  army, 
1 ;  hotel  keeper,  1 ;  ship-owner,  1 ;  baker,  1 ;  butcher,  1 ;  stable 
keeper,  1 ;  dentist,  1 ;  postmaster,  1 ;  engineer,  1 ;  teacher,  1 ; 
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agent  board  of  education,  1 ;  laborer,  1 ;  grain  dealer,  1 ;  pencil 
maker,  1 ;  architect,  1 ;  sugar  planter,  1 ;  sea  captain,  1 ;  road 
commissioner,  1 ;  factory  overseer,  1 ;  lawyer,  1. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  such  as  to  justify  the  charac- 
ter for  salubrity  of  the  locality  of  the  school,  and  creditable  to  the 
care  and  oversight  which  have  been  observed  in  respect  to  their 
study  and  out-door  exercise. 

Several  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  corps  of 
teachers,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  detail.  Miss  Sturtevant*8 
health  failed  during  the  first  term  of  the  year,  and  the  school  had 
cause  to  regret  the  loss  consequent  upon  her  resignation.  In 
consequence  of  the  change  in  the  organization  of  the  school  which 
will  be  hereinafter  noticed,  Mr.  Bigelow's  connection  with  it 
terminated  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term.  But  the  regret  that 
the  friends  of  education  in  the  State  might  have  felt  at  losing 
from  the  school  the  benefit  of  his  long  experience  and  acknowl- 
edged skill  as  a  teacher,  has  been  greatly  relieved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  he  has  thereby  only  been  transferred  from  one  field 
of  usofuness  to  another,  in  which  he  is  now  successfully  laboring 
in  the  noble  profession  to  which  he  early  devoted  himself.  Miss 
Bigelow  and  Miss  Whitcomb  resigned  their  places  at  the  close  of 
the  summer  term.  The  length  of  time  for  which  the  school  had 
enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Miss  Bigelow's  instruction,  and  the 
high  qualifications  of  both  for  the  places  which  they  had  filled  in 
its  corps  of  teachers,  give  the  Board  cause  to  regret  their  resigna- 
tion. They  carry  with  them  the  kind  wishes  of  the  Visitors,  and 
the  hope  that  their  services  will  not  be  lost  to  the  cause  of 
education. 

Another  of  the  late  corps  of  teachers,  Miss  E.  Gertrude  French, 
with  whom  the  Visitors  had  parted  at  the  close  of  the  last  term, 
with  an  expectation  of  her  resuming  her  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present,  was  stricken  with  disease  during  the  vacation, 
and  news  of  her  death  has  reached  them  while  this  Report  was 
being  prepared.  It  is  not  for  the  Visitors  to  speak  of  the  deep 
sorrow  which  this  event  has  caused  to  the  many  friends  of  Miss 
French  in  the  school  and  elsewhere,  but  they  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  their  own  appreciation  of  her  claims  upon  their  confi- 
dence and  respect,  if  they  forbore  to  recognize  them  here.  Her 
qualifications  for  the  place  she  had  been  filling  in  the  school  were 
of  a  high  order*    She  had  a  calm  and  serene  temperament,  a 
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strong  and  cultivated  intellect,  and  a  sound  and  well-balanced  judg- 
ment. Her  attainments  were  liberal,  and  her  tact  and  facility  in 
communicating  instruction  and  creating  an  interest  in  her  pupils, 
had  been  witnessed  by  all  connected  with  the  school.  These,  added 
to  the  sweetness  of  her  disposition,  and  firmness  of  purpose  wher- 
eycF  duty  called  her,  gave  assurance  that,  if  her  life  had  been 
spared,  she  would  have  graced  and  dignified  the  calling  of  a  teacher, 
to  which  on  her  graduation  from  the  school  she  had  earnestly 
deroted  herself,  and  in  which  she  had  already  achieved  success. 

These  changes  required  the  selection  of  new  teachers  to  supply 
the  vacancies  thereby  occasioned,  and  the  Visitors  would  congrat- 
ulate the  Board  that  the  corps,  as  now  constituted,  have  proved 
worthy  of  the  places  which  they  so  acceptably  fill. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  Board  that  the.  improved  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  fact  that  more 
than  seven  out  of  eight  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in  them  were 
women,  had  for  some  time  suggested  the  inquiry,  whether  one  of 
the  schools,  which  the  State  bad  established,  and  was  maintaining 
for  educating  and  preparing  femcile  teachers  for  these  Primary  and 
Grammar  Schools,  might  not  with  propriety  be  put  under  the 
charge  of  one  of  that  sex.  The  more  the  subject  was  examined,  the 
more  clear  it  became  in  the  minds  of  the  Board,  that,  even  if  it 
was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  it  ought  to  be 
tried.  The  situation  of  the  Normal  School  at  Framingham,  in  a 
quiet,  rural  district,  suggested  that,  at  once,  as  the  one  in  which 
the  change,  in  this  respect,  might  with  the  most  propriety  be 
made.  And  the  measure  met  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Board. 
They  were  very  fortunate  in  securing  for  the  place  of  Principal  of 
the  school,  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson,  who  had  already  established 
for  herself  the  character  of  an  accomplished  teacher,  in  the  place 
of  assistant  in  the  same  school.  She  had  shown  such  evidence 
of  her  general  fitness  to  take  charge  of  it,  that  she  was  unani- 
mously elected  to  the  place,  and  has  performed  its  duties  for  the 
current  term,  to  the  entire  acceptance  and  approbation  of  the 
Visitors.  Her  assistants  are  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Rich,  Miss  Ellen 
Hyde,  Miss  Charlotte  C.  Stearns,  Miss  Abby  E.  Worcester,  Miss 
Elizabeth  J.  Hasbrouck,  with  Miss  Amelia  Davis,  a  pupil,  who  is 
employed  a  part  of  the  time  as  teacher,  and  Miss  Christina  Chap- 
lin, who  is  employed  as  a  teacher  of  drawing.  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinues to  instruct  in  music.    With  this  corps  of  teachers,  the 
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school  has  been  an  acknowledged  success  during  the  current  term, 
and  has  given  every  reasonable  assurance  that  the  feasibility  and 
expediency  of  the  present  system  of  management  are  no  longer 
to  be  regarded  iu  the  light  of  an  experiment.  The  Visitors 
believe  that  all  that  the  Board  anticipated  in  favor  of  the  change 
has  been  accomplished.  They  would  venture  al^o  to  hope,4hat 
with  this  success  will  come  a  corresponding  conviction  in  the 
public  mind,  that  if  the  work  of  training  and  educating  the  youth 
of  the  Commonwealth  be  worthy  of  the  care  and  consideration  of 
the  government,  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for  legisla- 
tion and  the  administration  of  law,  and  if  those  who  engage  in 
carrying  forward  this  work  are  entitled  to  compensation,  measured 
in  any  degree  by  the  arduous  and  responsible  character  of  its 
duties,  it  is  but  fair  to  inquire  upon  what  ground  of  equity  the 
same  work,  done  equally  well  by  two  individuals,  should  be  paid 
at  altogether  different  rates,  because  the  sex  of  one  of  those  hap- 
pens to  differ  from  that  of  the  other  ?  It  is  not  for  the  Visitors  or 
the  Board  to  answer  this  significant  inquiry.  But  they  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  what  they  have  witnessed  in  the  exercise  of 
their  duty,  if  they  forbore  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  mind 
to  so  plain  and  palpable  an  inquiry.  They  would  not  be  under- 
stood as  intimating  a  belief  that  the  compensation  of  any  class  of 
our  teachers  is  too  high.  On  the  contrary,  in  too  many  cases,  it 
is  altogether  inadequate  to  the  importance  of  the  services  which 
the  profession  of  an  educator  deserves.  They  trust,  however^ 
that  a  new  policy  has  been  inaugurated,  which  will  tend,  in  the 
end,  to  do  nearer  and  more  equal  justice  to  both  sexes  in  the 
business  of  education.  They  are  encouraged  iu  this,  from  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  present  Principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Framingham  was  inducted  into  office,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  school  has  succeeded  under  her  hands. 
The  occasioy  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  His  Excellency 
Governor  Bullock,  and  other  distinguished  friends  of  educar 
tion,  and  the  hearty  and  thorough  approval  of  the  measure 
which  he  expressed  in  an  able,  eloquent  and  judicious  address, 
carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  every  one  who  witnessed 
the  event.  Nor  can  the  Visitors  withhold  their  appreciation 
of  the  just  sentiments  and  felicitous  language  of  the  gov- 
ernor in  his  appropriate  reference  to  this  school,  and  his  earu- 
est  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  our  system  of  education  upou 
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the  public  faYor,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature  at  its  pres- 
ent 8e88l<m.  The  Yisitors  would  be  inexcusable  if  they  for- 
bore to  acknowledge  the  aid  which  the  school  has  derived  during 
the  last  term  from  the  gratuitous  services  of  its  friends.  Professor 
Atkinson,  of  Cambridge,  and  of  the  Technological  Institute,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  not  only  delivered  three  valuable  and  interesting  lectures 
to  the  pupils,  but  has  raised,  through  the  liberality  of  others,  the 
sum  of  9150,  which  he  has  expended  in  a  most  judicious  selection 
of  books  for  the  library  of  the  school.  In  this  department,  bow- 
ever,  the  school  is  still  sadly  deficient,  the  whole  number  of  vol- 
umes, of  practical  value  to  the  pupils,  not  exceeding  five  hundred. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  defect  may  ere  long  be  supplied 
from  some  of  tlie  multitude  of  suitable  works  which  are  being 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  public.  Valuable  and  interesting 
lectures  have  also  been  made  by  Qeoi^e  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  the 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Nortlirop, 
Agent  of  the  Board,  and  three  lectures  upon  special  topics  were 
made  by  one  of  the  Yisitors.  No  important  repairs  have  been 
necessary  upon  the  school-house  during  the  past  year.  But  it 
has  been  found  tliat  a  new  furnace  was  requisite,  in  order  to  keep 
the  bouse  tolerably  comfortable  during  the  severe  weather  of  the 
winter,  and  the  Yisitors  have  accordingly  procured  one  to  be 
placed  in  the  building. 

Tlie  Yisitors  are,  moreover,  often  reminded  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  matter  better  than  they  themselves  do,  that  a  new 
pianoforte  is  much  needed  by  the  school,  in  order  to  carry  out 
their  system  of  instruction,  if,  as  at  present,  it  embraces  music. 
To  give  up  that  branch  at  this  day,  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
the  pupils.  But  the  withholding  the  proper  means  of  carrying  it 
out,  is  little  else  .than  defeating  indirectly  what  is  directly 
promised  in  the  programme  of  what  is  to  be  taught  there. 

So  far  as,  a  duty  has  devolved  upon  the  Yisitors,  they  have 
not  only  endeavored  to  do  it,  but  have  derived,  in  turn  9 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  the  repeated  visits  which 
they  have  paid  to  this  school.  They  believe  that  the  present 
teachers  have  been  ready  and  desirous  of  carrying  out  their 
wishes,  so  far  as  they  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  design  of  a  Normal  School.  There  was  danger  originally  of 
attempting  to  make  these  schools  into  a  class  of  superior  High 
Schools,  where  classes  should  be  taught  in  branches,  which  were 
not  within  the  range  of  instruction  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
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Commonwealth.  This  has  not  been  in  accordance  with  the 
judgment  of  the  undersigned  Visitors,  nor  have  they  encouraged 
such  an  idea  in  the  school  at  Framingham.  On  the  contrary, 
they  have  regarded  the  school  as  a  seminary  wherein  young 
women  were  to  be  taught,  and  trained  to  teach,  in  turn,  the 
pupils  in  the  Primary  and  ordinary  schools  of  the  State,  and  that 
to  do  this,  they  must  not  only  be  made  familiar  with  the  element- 
ary branches  of  instruction,  but  must  learn  how  to  make  those 
whom  they  are  to  teach,  alike  familiar  with  these.  It  is  of  ques- 
tionable utility,  to  say  the  least,  to  put  children  in  charge  of  a 
teacher  who  cannot  or  will  not  do  this.  And  inasmuch  as  the 
time  assigned  as  the  regular  period  of  instruction  in  the  Normal 
Schools  is  but  two  years,  there  can  bo  but  a  limited  opportunity, 
at  best,  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  education  within  so 
brief  a  period.  If  either,  therefore,  had  to  be  sacrificed  in  any 
case,  the  Visitors  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  the 
elementary  branches.  And  they  make  this  statement  in  justice  to 
the  school  and  its  teachers,  if  any  one  should  fail  to  find  that  pro- 
ficiency in  some  of  the  higher  departments  of  instruction,  which 
they  might,  at  first  thought,  expect  to  find  in  a  State  institution. 
These  schools,  they  repeat,  are  not  High  Schools  nor  Colleges, 
but  are  training  schools,  where  earnest  and  ingenuous  young 
men  and  women  may  fit  themselves,  without  charge  for  tuition,  to 
supply  that  instruction  which  our  Common  Schools  are  designed 
to  afford. 

It  is  grateful  to  know  that  the  public  are  every  year 
becoming  more  and  more  appreciative  of  the  benefits  of  such  a 
training.  The  demand  for  teachers  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
Normal  instruction,  is  increasing  every  year,  and  the  supply  is 
already  inadequate  to  the  demand.  It  augurs  well  for  the  Com- 
monwealth and  our  common  country.  It  shows  a  growing  appre- 
ciation of  th^  system  of  education,  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  our  national  existence.  The  process  of  educating  them  that 
is  now  going  on  among  the  new-made  citizens  of  the  South,  will, 
in  the  end,  if  kept  in  vigorous  action,  be  more  potent  in  working 
out  the  true  policy  of  reconstruction  of  our  Union,  than  the 
scheming  of  a  thousand  politicians,  for  it  is  the  only  process  which 
can  raise  the  down-trodden  victims  of  a  pernicious  institution,  to 
the  dignity  and  capacity  of  freemen. 

D.  H.  MASON. 

E.  WASHBURN. 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  • 

The  Visitors  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  that  the 
Westfield  Normal  School  is  increasinglj  prosperous.  The  number 
o(  pupils  this  year  has  been  larger  than  in  the  previous  jear,  and 
the  Board  of  Instruction  have  given  new  evidence  of  their  rare 
qualifications  for  the  work  assigned  them,  and  of  their  fidelity 
and  efficiency  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work. 

The  kind  of  instruction  which  is  required  in  our  Normal  Schools 
demands  a  thorough  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as  with 
text-books ;  sound  judgment  in  respect  to  those  methods ;  and 
ability  to  apply  principles  to  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  all  these  respecls  the  Principal  of  the  Westfield  Normal 
School,  and  his  entire  board  of  assistants,  are  all  we  coilld  desire. 
They  have  occupied  their  present  positions  long  enough  to  become 
folly  acquainted  with  their  work.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Principal,  a  plan  of  instruction  has  been  developed,  admirably 
suited  to  the  objects  to  be  attained,  and  the  assistants  enter  into 
this  plan  heartily  and  earnestly,  and  the  result  is,  harmony,  unity 
of  efiort,  eflSiciency  and  success. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  to  retain  the  present 
Board  of  Instruction  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  are  as  follows : — 


Number  of*  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  the  past  year  ii 

Ladies, 70 

Gentlemen, 8 

Total, 73 

Average  age  of  those  admitted —  •  « 

Ladies, 18  yrs.  4  mos. 

'  Gentlemen, 19  "    4   " 

General  average, 18  "    6   " 

Number  who  taught  before  entering — 

Ladies, 26 

Gentlemen, 2 

Total, • .        • 28 

4 
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i 

Number  in  attendance- 
Ladies,  131 

•        Gentlemen,     .......      10 

Total, 141 

Number  of  graduates, — 

Ladies, 80 

Gentlemen, 5 

Total, 35 

Of  those  in  attendance — Hampden  County  furnished  52  ;  Berk* 
shire,  24 ;  Hampshire,  21 ;  Franklin,  11 ;  Worcester,  11 ;  Mid- 
dlesex, 2  ;  Essex,  1 ;  Norfolk,  1 ;  SuflFolk,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  Connecti- 
cut, 9 ;  New  Hampshire,  4  ;  Vermont,  2  ;  New  York,  8 ;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1 ;  Minnesota,  1. 

Occupation  of  Parents. — Farmers,  84 ;  mechanics,  7  ;  physi- 
cians, 1 ;  merchants,  8 ;  agent,  1 ;  manufacturers,  10 ;  cattle 
dealer,  1 ;  postmaster,  1 ;  missionary,  1 ;  clergymen,  2. 

Number  of  students  who  have  received  State  aid — 

Fall  and  winter  term, 40 

Summer  term, 52 

Total, . 92 

Whole  number  who  have  graduated  since  February,  1855,  .     885 

The  demand  for  the  graduates  of  this  school  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  now  far  exceeds  the  supply ;  and  the  success  of 
the  graduates  in  their  work  is  highly  complimentary  to  the 
teachers,  and  the  best  endorsement  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Normal 
Schools. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  remains  the  same  as  last  year, 
*viz.: — J.  W.  Dickinson,  A.  M.,  Principal ;  J.  C.  Greenough,  A. 
B.,  J.  G.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Miss  M.  Mitchell,  Miss  A.  Y.  Badger,  and 
Mrs.  Dickinson. 

Instruction  in  music  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  the 
gymnastic  exercises  have  been  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Mitchell. 

Three  very  interesting  and  valuable  lectures  on  Civil  Polity, 
have  been  given  daring  the  year,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 
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Dr.  Lowell  Mason  has  giyen  several  lessons  in  singing  to  our 
Normal  School,  and  several  to  our  School  of  Observation. 

These  lessons  were  elementary,  and  of  the  highest  value  tb 
both  schools. 

Dr.  Mason  has  supplied  both  schoote  the  last  year  with  his 
Elementary  Singing  Books,  and  the  Normal  School  with  his 
^'  Book  of  Psalms,"  arranged  for  responsive  reading. 

We  feel  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Mason  for  his  teaching 
exercises,  and  his  donations  6f  books. 

Professor  Niles  gave  to  the  school  two  very  interesting  lectures 
on  the  origin  and  structure  of  limestone  rocks. 

These  lectures  and  lessons  have  all  6een  given  free  of  charge  to 
the  State. 

Professor  George  Walton  has  also  supplied  our  School  of 
Observation  with  his  excellent  arithmetics  without  charge. 

The  libraries  CQnnected  with  the  school  have  been  enlarged  by 
donations  from  Hon.  H.  L.  Dawes,  Bev.  George  Felton,  G.  A. 
fiichardson  and  W.  R.  Stocking. 

Yaluable  additions  have  also  been  made  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Minerals,  and  to  the  collections  in  Zoology  and  Botany.  Grener- 
ous  contributions  have  been  received  from  William  H.  Foote, 
William  Atkins,  Henry  Holland,  L.  Lewis,  and  W.  H.  Lamson,  of 
Westfield;  F.  A.  Holcomb,  of  Granby,  Ct. ;  J.  H.  Haldeman, 
of  Pa. ;  and  Miss  Martha  Ayres,  of  Macon,  Ga. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  is  hereby  presented  to  these 
contributors,  for  their  valuable  donations. 

The  appropriation  of  $2,000  by  the  last  legislature  for  a  new 
fence  around  the  school  grounds,  has  been  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Visitors.  Mr.  George  Green,  of  Westfield,  was 
the  architect  and  builder,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say,  that  he  has 
executed  the  work  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  fence 
erected  is  a  model  of  strength  and  beauty,  creditable  to  the  skill 
and  fidelity  of  the  builder,  and  an  ornament  to  the  school  grounds, 
and  to  the  town. 

An  appropriation  was  made  last  year  by  the  legislature,  in 
accordance  with  a  request  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  sup- 
port, in  part,  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Westfield,  of  a 
*^  School  of  Observation."  With  respect  to  the  operations  of  this 
school,  we  beg  leave  to  quote  JJie  following  extracts  from  the 
report  of  the  Principal : — 
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^^  In  this  school  there  are  three  departments,  consisting  of  what 
are  called  the  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar  departments. 
Tlio  throe  departments  are  under  the  charge  of  teachers  who 
have  graduated  from  the  Normal  School,  and  who  have  had 
experience  and  success  in  teaching.  Under  the  care  of  such 
teachers,  these  schools  are  able  to  exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the  Nor- 
mal pupils,  the  result  of  a  practical  application  of  the  principles 
taught  in  the  Normal  School.  By  obserying  such  a  school  in  all 
its  relations,  the  Normal  student  is  able  to  gain  clear  notions 
froii^  the  abstract  teaching  he  receives  in  his  own  classes.  The 
students  in  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Normal  School,  can  pass 
from  a  discussion  of  principles  and  methods,  to  an  observation  of 
their  application.  They  can  study  the  organization  and  classifi- 
cation of  these  schools.  They  can  observe  modes  of  school  gov- 
ernment, and  the  effect  upon  the  governed.  Thus  a  visible  illus- 
tration of  the  abstract  principles  that  constitute  the  science  of 
teaching,  is  faithfully  presented  to  the  Normal  pupils  by  the 
School  of  Observation.  The  importance  to  the  Normal  students 
of  this  visible  illustration  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Seeing  affects 
the  judgment  so  much  more  readily  and  completely  than  abstract 
reasoning,  that  this  school  accomplishes  what  cannot  be  easily 
accomplished  in  any  other  way.  It  removes  doubts,  conquers  old 
prejudices,  and  substitutes  in  their  places,  faith  and  knowledge 
and  enthusiasm. 

^*  The  effect  already  produced  upon  the  Normal  School  by  the 
School  of  Observation,  is  marked  and  satisfactory. 

^'  The  Normal  School  has  received  an  impulse  that  nothing  but 
this  school  could  have  given  to  it,  and  the  training  now  given  to 
the  Normal  pupils,  is  more  complete  and  practical  than  ever 
before.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Board  of  Education  will  judge  it 
best  to  make  another  appropriation  of  $500  for  the  support  of 
this  school."  ^ 

We  heartily  concur  with  the  Principal  in  these  views,  and 
would  recommend  to  this  Board,  to  request  of  the  legislature,  an 
appropriation  of  $500  for  the  support  of  this  school  the  ensuing 
year. 

WILLIAM  RICE. 
S.  T.  SEELEY, 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewaier. 

The  Visitors  of  this  school  are  happy  to  report  that  its  condition 
and  prospects  are  good,  and  the  present  corps  of  teachers  appears 
to  be  able  and  efficient.  During  the  last  few  years  we  have 
observed  a  constant  improTement  in  tliis  school,  and  we  believe 
that  its  success  is  gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested  in  its 
welfare. 

The  statistics,  as  procured  from  the  Principal,  Mr.  Boyden,  are 
as  follows : — 


• 

M«l€S. 

FeiMlcfl. 

Totals. 

Number  admitted  in  ^arcli,       ..... 

8 

15 

23 

u 

'*        in  September/ 

8 

12 

20 

u 

"        during  year,  .... 

16 

27 

43 

it 

who  had  previously  taught, . 

5 

9 

U 

u 

in  attendance  the  first  term^ 

19 

60 

78 

u 

"          "          "     second  term,    . 

22 

53 

75 

tc 

of  different  pupils  for  the  two  terms,    < 

27 

73 

100 

« 

of  graduates  first  term, 

2 

10 

12 

u 

«        ^       second  term, 

1 

6 

7 

l( 

**        "        during  tiie  year, 

3 

16 

19 

u 

«        "        sincecommencement  of  school,  . 

— 

-> 

975 

i< 

<»        <<        adm'ted  since  c'mmenc*t  of  school, 

~ 

— 

1,542 

u 

who  have  received  aid  from  the  State, . 

10 

18 

28 

Average  age  on  admission, 


21.7  yrs.  19.  yrs.  19.9  yrs. 


The  pupils  admitted  durmg  the  year  have  come  from  the  fol- 
lowing places :  — Bridgewater,  4  ;  Fall  River,  3 ;  Middleborough, 
3;  Boston,  Carver,  Fairhaven,  North  Bridgewater,  2  each; 
Abington,  Beverly,  Cambridge,  .Dighton,  Fitchburg,  Freetown, 
Marblehead,  Nantucket,  Newburyport,  Newton,  Plymouth,  Prov- 
iucetown,  Bandolph,  Beading,  Saldm,  Templeton,  Westport,  1 
each ;  Newport,  (R.I.,)  2;  Barrington  and  Manchester,  (N.H.,) 
Catskill,  (N.Y.,)  Ware  House  Point,  (Conn.,)  and  East  Machias, 
(Me.,)  1  each. 

The  occupations  of  their  fathers  have  been  stated  as  follows : — 
Farmers,  14 ;  clergymen,  8 ;  shoemakers,  8 ;  mechanics,  8  ; 
traders,  3 ;  sea-captains,  2 ;  seamen,  2 ;  engineer,  color-maker, 
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grocer,  hostler,  jew^ellcr,  laborer,  lumberman,  moulder,  miner, 
miller,  manufacturer,  saddler,  1  each. 

Of  the  instructors  in  the  school  at  tlie  time  of  the  last  report, 
the  following  remain  in  service: — Albert  6.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Prin- 
cipal; Miss  Eliza  B.  Woodward,  and  Mr.  George  H.  Martin, 
assistants ;  and  Mr.  Hosea  E.  Holt,  teacher  in  music. 

Several  changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors  have  occurred  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  At  tlie  commencement  of  the  spring  term  Mr. 
Solon  F.  Whitney,  who,  for  two  and  a  half  years,  had  occupied 
the  position  of  first  assistant  in  the  school,  resigned  his  place  to 
accept  the  Principalship  of  the  High  School  in  Waterto.wn. 

The  number  of  teachers  was  increased  at  this  time  by  the 
appointment  of  two  more  lady  assistants.  Miss  Emeline  F.  Fisher, 
and  Miss  Ellen  G.  Brown^,  both  of  them  recent  graduates  of  the 
school.  Their  success  has  shown  that  we  made  a  very  good 
selection. 

At  the  close  of  the  spring  and  summer  term.  Miss  Charlotte 
A.  Comstock,  who,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  rendered  most 
efficient  service  as  an  assistant  teacher,  was  induced,  by  the  offer 
of  a  niuch  larger  salary  thau  she  was  receiving  here,  and  very 
much  t(^  our  regret,  to  resign  her  connection  with  the  school,  and 
accept  the  appointment  of  first  lady  assistant  in  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fall  term,  Elisha  H.  Barlow, 
A.  B.,  a  recent  graduate  of  Amherst  College,  was  appointed  first 
assistant.  Early  in  December  our  ranks  were  again  broken  by 
the  sudden  resignation  of  Miss  Brown  to  accept  a  position  in  one 
of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  we  were  constrained 
to  relinquish  her  services  which  we  would  have  gladly  retained. 

The  Board  of  Instruction,  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  the 
Principal  and  four  assistants,  two  gentlemen  and  two  ladies. 

Lectures  aud  addresses  have  been  delivered  to  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education ;  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D.,  Treasurer  of  the  Board  ; 
Rev.  B.  G.  Northrup,  Agent  of  the  Board ;  Hon.  John  D.  Phil- 
Urick,  a  member  of  the  Board ;  and  Mr.  Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  Princi- 
pal of  the  Lyman'  Grammar  School  in  East  Boston. 

The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  school  desire  to  express  a  sense 
of  their  obligation  to  these  gentlemen  for  their  efforts  in  our 
behalf. 
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Contributions  to  the  libraries  and  cabinets  have  been  made  by 
the  following  persons,  yiz. :  George  B.  Emerson,  LL.  D. ;  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  Messrs.  0.  Ditson  &  Co., 
Messrs.  Ceoi^  B.  Russell  &  Co.,  of  Boston ;  Hon.  Henry  Wil« 
son,  of  Natick ;  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Messrs.  Ivison  & 
Phinney,  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers,  of  New  York ;  Messrs.  Sower, 
Barnes  &  Potts,  of  Philadelphia;  Lewis  Holmes,  Esq.,  Bridge- 
water;  Messrs.  George  F.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Plymouth ;  Augustus 
T.  Jones,  North  Bridgewater ;  John  D.  Billings,  and  C.  Irving 
Pisher,  Canton ;  William  H.  Russell,  Dartmouth ;  and  Miss 
Laura  A.  Leonard,  Middleborough.  We  desire  to  express  our 
thanks  to  these  contributors  for  their  generous  gifts. 

The  special. appropriation  for  chemical  and  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, granted  by  the  last  legislature,  has  been  applied  in  part, 
and  will  greatly  increase  our  facilities  for  imparting  instruction  in 
these  branches.  An  earnest  spirit  is  manifested  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  we  believe  the  school  was  never  accomplishing  a 
better  work.  Mr.  Boyden,  the  Principal,  says : — ^^  The  greatest 
difficulty  with  which  we  now  have  to  contend,  is  the  high  price  of 
board,. and  the  difficulty  o{  obtaining'  suitable  hotLrd  for  all, our 
students.  Something  must  be  done,  either  by  public  or  private 
enterprise,  to  remedy  this  difficulty." 

The  V^isitors  lament  the  necessity  of  so  many  and  frequent 
changes  in  the  corps  of  instructors.  This,  however,  will  continue 
until  the  State  enables  us  to  offer  higher  salaries  to  our  teachers 
tlian  they  can  obtain  elsewhere.  We  lament  our  loss,  but  not  the 
fact  that  the  remuneration  of  skilled  instructors  is  continually 
being  advanced.  The  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  ought 
to  offer  such  inducements  as  to  secure  the  very  highest  ability  in 
tlie  land,  else  they  cease  to  be  Normal  Schools.  Wherever  a  city 
or  town  can  obtain  better  teachers  than  the  State,  the  town  school 
passes  by  ours  and  becomes  the  Model  School.  Either  the  State 
Schools  should  be  what  they  profess  to  be, — the  leading  schools 
and  examples  of  the  highest  art  in  education,  or  they  do  not 
accomplish  their  ends. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

;        JAMES  FRElBMAN  CLARKE. 
JOHN  D.  PHHiBRIOK. 
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Report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Salem  Normal  School. 

The  statistics  of  the  Normal  School  ftt  Salem  for  the  year  1866, 
are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  since  the  opening  of  the  school, 
Sept/13, 1864,  is  1,005. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  first  term,  136 ; 
during  the  second  term,  137  ;  number  of  different  pupils  in  tho 
year,  136. 

» 

2.  Glass  admitted  Feb.  28, 1866, 36.  Average  age,  18.44  years. 
Class  admitted  Sept.  6, 1866,  49.    Average  age,  18.41  years. 

3.  Of  the  84  pupils  admitted  in  1866,  Salem  sent  10 ;  Glou- 
cester, 5 ;  Chelsea,  4 ;  Beverly,  Lowell,  Lynn,  Marblehead  and 
Swampscott,  3  each ;  Newburyport,  Saugus,  North  Beading, 
Tewksbury  and  Taunton,  2  each  ;  Billerica,  Blackstone,  Brighton, 
Canton,  Danvers,  Dedham,  Fall  River,  Franklin,  Freetown,  Han- 
over^  Hingham,  Ipswich,  Lawrence,  Littleton,  Lynnfield  Centre, 
Maiden,  Melrose,  Methuen,  New  Bedford,  North  Chelsea,  Wey- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Bockport,  Stoneham,  Topsfield,  Chelmsford, 
Westford,  Worcester,  1  each  ;  Wolf  borough,  N.  H.,  3 ;  Candia, 
Durham,  and  Franklin,  N.  H.,  Bremen,  and  Ellsworth,  Me., 
Hartford,  Ct,  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  and  Wilkins,  Pa.,  1  each. 

Of  the  186  pupils  present  during  the  year,  Essex  County  sent 
102 ;  Middlesex,  27  ;  Bristol,  11 ;  SuflTolk,  8 ;  Norfolk,  6  ;  Wor- 
cester,  4 ;  Plymouth,  4 ;  Barnstable,  3 ;  Maine  sent  6 ;  New 
Hampshire,  9 ;  Connecticut,  1 ;  New  Jersey,  1 ;  Pennsylvania,  2 ; 
Illinois,  1 ;  London,  Eng.,  1. 

4.  Tho  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  are  by 
occupations,  as  follows : — ^Farmers,  12 ;  sea-captains,  8 ;  clergy* 
men,  6 ;  merchants  and  traders,  6 ;  shoemakers,  4 ;  physicians, 
3 ;  grocers,  3 ;  machinists,  8  ;  tailors,  2 ;  carpenters,  2  ;  leather- 
dealers,  2 ;  hatters,  2 ;  manufacturers,  2 ;  masons,  2  ;  painters,  2 ; 
laborers,  2 ;  officers  in  the  U.  S.  army,  2  ;  insurance  cvgent,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  pianoforte  maker,  shoe-cutter,  fidierman, 
bookkeeper,  clerk,  fish-dealer,  engineer,  depot-master,  mariner, 
cooper,  justice  of  peace,  furniture-dealer,  leather-cutter,  wheel- 
wright, ship-carpenter,  clerk  of  court,  unknown,  1  each. 
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5.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  February,  10  had  taught  school ; 
and  of  the  class  admitted  in  September,  12  ;  total,  22. 

6.  Number  that  graduated  January  31,  14;  July  12,  25.  A 
second  degree  was  conferred  upon  two  |in  January,  and  upon 
three  in  July. 

7.  Whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (22  classes,)  242. 

8.  In  January,  21  pupils  received  State  aid  ;  in  July,  18  ;  mak- 
ing 23  different  ones  for  the  year.  The  income  of  the  Bowditch 
fund  was  distributed  among  17  pupils. 

9.  Number  of  pupils  present  in  the  several  classes  during  the 
first  t^rm  of  the  year :  Advanced  class,  7 ;  class  A,  (senior,)  28  ; 
class  B,  27 ;  class  0,  85 ;  class  D,  89. 

Number  present  during  the  second  term :  Advanced  class,  4  ; 
class  A,  26 ;  class  B,  80 ;  class  C,  25 ;  class  D,  52. 

10.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  Mary  E.  Godden  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Nash,  resigned  their  situations  as  teachers  in  the 
school.  Miss  Godden  had  for  two  years  had  the  principal  charge 
of  the  department  of  English  language,  which  she  conducted 
with  great  fidelity  and  success.  Miss  Nash  had  been  connected 
with  the  school  one  year,  during  which  she  skilfully  directed  the 
exercises  in  drawing  and  physiology. 

On  account  of  ill  health.  Miss  Mary  E.  Webb,  who  has  long 
been  a  successful  teacher  in  this  school  was  obliged  the  last  term, 
to  suspend  her  labors.  Her  place  was  very  acceptably  filled  by 
Miss  Sophia  0.  Driver,  a  graduate  of  the  advanced  class  of 
January,  1866. 

11.  The  school  has  been  favored  with  valuable  lectures,  by 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Atkinson,  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrup, 
Cren.  fl.  K.  Oliver,  Rev.  George  D.  Wildes,  Prof.  James  C.  Sharp, 
and  H.  H.  Lincoln,  Esq. 

Contributions  to  the  school  library  have  been  made  by  Hon. 
Thomas  D.  Eliot,  of  New  Bedford ;  Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Boston ;  Hon.  Henry  Wilson,  of  Natick ;  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  of 
Chicago  ;  Hon.  John  Swett,  of  San  Francisco ;  Hon.  H.  K.  Oliver, 
and  Charles  W.  Palfray,  Esq.,  of  Sal.em  ;  Prof.  William  P.  Atkin- 
son, of  Cambridge ;  George  A.  Walton,  Esq.,  of  Lawrence ;  and 
R.  S.  Davis  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Valuable  additions  to  the  cabinet  have  been  made  by  P.  W. 
Putnam,  Esq.,  and  Charles  W.  Palfray,  Esq.,  of  Salem  ;  and  Capt. 
J.  F.  McEim,  of  Mobile ;  and  by  several  members  of  the  school. 

6 
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The  classes  that  graduated « January  81,  and  July  12,  1866, 
added  to  the  fund  for  procuring  a  telescope,  92i  and  $15  respec- 
tively, making  the  fund  $136.95. 

12.  D'uring  the  year  just  closing,  nothing  has  occurred  to 
disturb  the  harmony  which  has  prevailed  in  this  school  for  so  many 
years. 

Among  the  teachers  the  most  cordial  good  feeling  has  subsisted, 
with  that  healthy  emulation  which  aspires  to  leave  no  duty 
unperformed. 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  pupils  have  done  all  that  could 
be  reasonably  expected  of  them  in  their  studies,  and  the  Prii^cipal 
has  been  obliged  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  some  who  were  inclined 
to  undertake  more  than  they  had  strength  to  accomplish. 

A  spirit  of  kindness,  cheerfulness,  and  earnestness  has  marked 
the  intercourse  and  work  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

13.  The  main  room  was  originally  furnished  with  sixty  double 
desks,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  chairs.  The  number  of 
pupils  during  the  present  term  has  been  187, — making  it  necessary 
to  provide  temporarily  for  seventeen. 

Four  young  ladies  applied  after  the  stated  examination,  and 
would  probably  have  been  admitted  had  there  been  room  for  them. 
Ten  more  double  desks  can  be  placed  in  the  main  room,  which 
will  accommodate  twenty  more  pupils,— or  one  hundred  and  forty 
in  all. 

The  cost  of  'ten  desks  of  the  same  pattern  as  those  now  in  use 
vrill  not  exceed  $200. 

An  appropriation  therefore  of  that  sum  is  needed  for  desks. 

14.  A  piano  is  also  greatly  needed  in  the  lecture  room.  Here 
is  where  the  drill  exercises  in  music  are  conducted,  requiring  a 
piano  accompaniment.  The  musical  scales  are  on  the  wall  of 
room,  and  cannot  be  conveniently  placed  elsewhere. 

A  portion  of  the  pupils  are  obliged  to  go  to  this  room  also  for 
calisthenics,  as  the  main  hall  is  not  large  enough  to  allow  all  to 
participate  in  the  exercises  at  the  same  time.  Music  is  needed 
in  conducting  this  drill. 

While  Professor  Crosby  had  charge  of  the  school,  he  saved  the 
State  the  expense  of  another  piano  by  placing  in  the  room  one 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Crosby.  Since  bis  resignation,  an  inferior 
instrument  has  been  hired  at  two-thirds  the  usual  rent,  of  one  of 
the  pupils,  who  has  now  left  the  school. 
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The  Visitors  believe  it  would  be  an  economical  measure  to 
purchase  a  good  piano  for  the  school^  and  ask  for  an  appropriation 
of  9300  for  that  purpose. 

15.  The  Visitors  would  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
the  need  of  additional  apparatus  for  illustrating  chemistry,  and 
natural'  philosophy. 

The  plan  of  hiring  a  travelling  lecturer  with  portable  apparatus 
to  visit  the  school  a  few  times  a  year,  and  give  a  meagre  outline 
of  the  main  principles  of  these  sciencesy^witli  a  few  experiments, 
may  have  been  the  best  plan  that  could  be  devised  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  meet  the  wants  of  the  school  in  former  times. 
The  increasing  interest  everywhere  in  the  natural  sciences,  makes 
it  important  that  the  graduates  of  a  Normal  School  should  know 
how  to  use  apparatus,  as  well  as  to  be  acquainted  with  philosoph- 
ical principles.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  gained  by  all  the 
pupils  unless  the  requisite  means  are  provided  for  the  school. 

Miss  Tcnney,  who  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  illustrate  the 
subjects  she  teaches,  has  borrowed  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  much 
of  the  apparatus  she  has  had  occasion  to  use  in  her  classes. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  State,  are,  in  this 
respect,  in  better  condition  than  the  Normal  School. 

The  Visitors  believe  the  time  has  come  when  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  should  be  taught  and  illustrated  by  the  Nor- 
mal teachers,  witli  Normal  School  apparatus,  and  therefore  ask 
for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  to  be  expended  this  year,  for  that 
purpose,  in  the  Salem  Normal  School. 

16.  The  subject  of  teachers'  salaries  has  given  the  Visitors 
great  anxiety  during  the  past  year. 

It  has  come  to  their  knowledge  that  such  compensation,  and 
other  considerations  have  been  offered  the  Principal  as  wero  sup- 
posed tempting  enough  to  induce  him  to  leave  the  service  of  the 
State,  and  again  and  again  have  the  most  efficient  assistants  been 
solicited  to  accept  situations  elsewhere  at  much  higher  pay 
than  they  are  at  present  receiving.  These  teachers  are  now 
working  too  hard,  and  one  more  at  least  must  be  added  to  their 
number,  or  some  of  them  will  be  breaking  down  under  their 
severe  labors.  The  large  class,  fifty-two  in  number,  that  entered 
this  term,  cannot  be  taught  in  one  section  but  must  be  divided, 
and  this  virtually  adds  a  fifth  class  to  the  school. 
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Can  the  State  afford  to  lose  the  services  of  these  accomplished 
and  experienced  teachers  ? 

Shall  the  teachers  themselves  be  compelled  to  wait  much  longer 
to  have  the  full  value  of  their  work  recognized  ? 

Shall  they  experience  everj  term  the  humiliation  of  seeing  their 
pupils  just  graduated,  with  no  experience,  receiving  much  larger 
salaries  than  the  State  doles  out  to  them  ? 

A  few  days  ago  a  member  of  the  present  senior  class  was 
appointed  an  assistant  in  the  Salem  High  School  on  a  salary,  the 
same  as  has  been  paid  the  last  half  year,  to  Miss  Dodge,  the  first 
assistant  in  the  Normal  School,  a  lady,  of  large  experience  in 
teaching,  and  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  three  young  teachers 
of  the  last  graduating  class  are  actually  receiving  from  $150  to 
$200  a  year  more  than  this  same  lady,  who  has  for  many  years 
devoted  her  talents  to  the  welfare  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  Visitors  feel  that  it  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  the  school,  if  they  must  exchange  these 
tried  and  efficient  teachers  for  others  of  no  experience. 

These  will,  and  ought  in  justice  to  themselves,  accept  the  lucra- 
tive situations  offered  them,  though  their  love  for  the  Normal 
School  would  retain  them  in  it,  at  a  fair  compensation. 

The  Visitors  have  assured  them  from  time  to  time  of  their  own 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  legislature  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  their  belief  that  an  appropriation  would 
be  made  the  present  year,  which  wQuld  be  a  generous  recognition 
of  the  great  good  that  has  been  and  is  being  accomplished  by  this 
school. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  P.  MARSHALL. 
ABNER  J.  PHIPPS. 
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FRAMINGHAM  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


[The  Remarks  of  His  Excellency,  Got.  Bullock,  and  the  Address  of  Ex-Goy. 
Emory  Washburn,  on  the  occasion  of  installing  Miss  Aknis  E.  Johnson  as 
Principal  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  September  4, 1866.] 

GOV.   BULLOCK'S   REMARKS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Board  and  Young  Ladies. 

I  have  on  many  accounts  deeply  regretted  my  inability  to  visit 
this  institution  earlier  in  the  year.  But  that  regret  is  now  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you  upon  the  present 
occasion  of  so  great  interest,  and  to  bear  a  part,  by  my  presence 
rather  than  by  much  speaking,  in  thi9  ceremony  of  inaugurating 
a  new  mode  of  making  the  Normal  School  system  attractive  and 
effective. 

This  system  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  attributed  its  prosperity  largely  to 
two  instrumentalities.  First,  during  all  this  period  the  schools 
have  been  under  the  oversight  and  direction  of  a  central  Board, 
comprising  gentlemen  eminent  among  the  people,  fit  for  this 
great  work,  and  self-sacrificing  in  this  cause  of  causes,  for  the 
present  and  the  future  Commonwealth.  And,  second,  the  system 
began  under  the  management  of  teachers  distinguished  for  their 
ability,  and  has  been  at  all  times  since  kept  in  such  hands. 

The  distinguished  gentleman,  one  of  my  predecessors  in  office, 
illustrious  equally  in  the  practical  and  the  ornamental  depart- 
.  ments  of  life  (Governor  Everett,)  under  whose  administration 
these  institutions  were  established,  marked  the  new  epoch  in 
education  by  delivering  an  inaugural  address.  The  last  thing  I 
did  before  coming  hither  was  to  read  over  that  very  striking 
address,  and  I  was  impressed,  as  I  have  often  before   been 
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impressed,  by  the  freshness  and  originalitj  which  he  at  all  times 
brought  to  his  discussions  of  the  subject  of  education,  discussions 
ranging  over  his  whole  lifetime,  and  adapted  with  wonderfal 
rersatility  to  every  occasion  and  to  every  grade,  from  the  highest 
university  to  the  commonest  school  of  the  land.  I  noticed  that 
he  treated  the  present  topic  with  more  than  bis  wonted  caution, 
derived  from  history  and  philosophy.  He  spoke  of  the  system  as 
an  experiment,  and  discoursed  under  the  evident  restraints  of  a 
felt  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  public  sympathy  it  might 
attract,  and  as  to  the  public  disposition  to  make  appropriations 
liberal  enough  to  carry  it  to  the  verge  of  reality  and  success. 
His  words  of  counsel  have  sunk  deep  into  the  policy  of  the  State, 
while  his  fears  have  disappeared  like  morning  clouds  before  the 
rising  culture  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  general  prosperity. 
The  system  has  gone  through  many  changes, — of  locality,  of 
specific  plan  of  administration,  of  the  measure  of  money  appropria- 
tions, and  of  internal  details  with  which  you  are  familiar.  Bat 
out  of  all  these  vicissitudes  it  has  emerged  to  have  and  to  hold 
to-day,  in  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the  position  of  the  central, 
primary,  and  essential  instrumentality  of  the  entire  system  of 
schools  in  Massachusetts.  I  regard  the  Normal  Schools  now  as 
much  a  certainty  in  the  complicated  yet  unified  organization  of 
persons  and  things  which  we  call  the  State,  as  the  legislative  or 
executive  or  judicial  department  of  the  government.  To  invest 
these  schools  with  all  the  requisite  intellectual  machinery  the 
State  now  appropriates  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars  annually ; 
and,  I  doubt  not,  will  increase  this  amount  to  meet  any  reasonable 
demand.  For  one,  I  like  this,  and  take  it  to  heart.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  expend  too  much  in  this  way.  I  nevoid  did  believe, 
and  I  never  shall  believe,  that  from  the  time  of  the  apparently 
extravagant  expenditure  upon  Solomon's  Temple  until  now,  too 
much  money  has  ever  been  laid  out  on  a  church  edifice,  or  that 
from  now  to  the  end  of  time  too  much  of  the  same  article  is  likely 
to  be  expanded  upon  school-houses  or  school  teachers. 

I  think  that  every  observing  person  who  has  watched  impar- 
tially the  stages  of  our  social  progress  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  must  concede  that  in  no  calling  or  pursuit  has  there  been 
greater  advancement  than  in  that  of  teaching;  and  that  the 
Normal  Schools  have  manifestly  qjievated  the  professional  standard 
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in  this  department.  The  man  .who  doubts  this  will  doubt  all 
progress^ — will  doubt  the  benefit  of  all  education, — will  be 
unhappy  over  a  world  now  covered  with  a  network  of  railroads 
and  connected  in  all  its  parts  by  the  daily  communication  of  a 
weird  tongue  which  speaks  under  the  seas  to  all  people, — and  he 
ought  henceforth  to  have  another  world  and  another  civilization 
all  his  own.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  such.  All  men 
who  are  fit  for  our  country  and  our  time  must  agree  that  these 
institutions  have  added  dignity  and  grace  and  power  to  the 
department  of  education. 

And  we  are  here  to-day  to  establish,  to  mark,  to  consecrate 
another  stage  in  this  steady  and  beneficent  progress.  We  commit 
for  the  first  time  to  a  woman's  care  and  instruction  one  of  these 
grand  public  institutions.  The  institution  is  worthy  of  any  man 
or  any  woman ;  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  woman  is 
worthy  of  the  institution,  of  the  cause  it  represents,  of  the  conse* 
oration  she  comes  here-  this  morning  to  receive.  Ad  the  official 
head  of  the.  Board  of  Education  I  need  not  say  that  they  have 
arrived  at  this  measure  only  after  mature  reflection  and  much 
deliberation,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  theoretical 
opinions  derived  from  general  philosophy  and  supported  by  gen- 
eral observation,  which  have  brought  them  to  the  present  conclu- 
sion, have  been  enforced  and  illustrated  in  this  instance  by  the 
efficient  and  successful  service  of  the  lady  into  whose  hands  I 
now  give  the  keys.  We  need  not  doubt  that  the  experiment,  if 
it  can  be  called  an  experiment,  will  result  in  complete  and 
triumphant  success.  • 

It  is  not  a  littie  remarkable,  that  while  in  all  the  avenues  and 
retreats  of  domestic  life  we  have  appreciated  the  power  of  woman, 
and  have  made  the  recognition  of  it  a  part  of  our  religion  and  of 
our  rhetoric,  in  this  broad  field  of  education  our  action  has  been 
in  advance  of  our  theories, — and  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
schools  have  actually  gone  into  the  hands  of  female  teachers 
before  it  has  occurred  to  us  to  frame  a  theory  in  support  of  the 
practice.  It  looks  a  little  as  if  our  instincts  had  proved  superior 
to  our  wisdom, — as  if  our  conduct  had  outrun  our  logic,  as  I 
believe  usually  happens  in  practical  life.  It  proves  the  power  of 
these  conquerors  in  the  State,  that  noiselessly  and  without  public 
observation  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  school-houses, 
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where  their  success  appears  to  be  as  absolute  in  shaping  the  char- 
acters of  a  rising  generation  of  men,  as  it  is  afterwards  in  turning 
the  men  themselves  to  the  best  account.  And  thus  we  have  it 
before  us,  as  a  great  fact  of  social  progress  and  public  administra- 
tion, that  the  best  instructors^  they  whp  best  develop  the  faculties 
which  afterwards  ostensibly  prevail  and  rule  in  our  affairs,  are 
women,  whom  we  have  .so  long  acknowledged  rather  as  subjects 
for  our  protection  than  as  moving  powers  of  control  and  govern* 
mont.  I  speak  of  them  as  the  best  instructors,  not  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  male  teachers,  and  under  the  limitation  of  equality  wilih 
males  in  acquired  attainments  and  fitness.  The  induction  of 
Miss  Johnson  to  her  office  to-day  is  perhaps  the  first  official. and 
conspicuous  announcement  of  a  policy  which  appears  to  be 
founded  on  philosophical  reasoning  and  on  the  results  of  a  large 
experience. 

And  it  is  after  all  a  promulgation  of  a  policy  which  has  much 
to  support  H  in  the  analysis  of  the  mind  jBind  heart  of  the  sexes. 
I  cannot  at  this  time  expand  this  topic.  I  trust,  however,  that 
some  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  go  about  and  do  the  lecturing 
upon  Education,  while  the  women  are  doing  so  much  of  the 
teaching,  will  sometime  favor  us  with  a  discussion  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  this  question.  When  they  shall  do  that,  they  will 
portray  those  manifest  and  appreciable  qualities,  as  well  as  those 
finer  and  more  subtle  qualities  of  nature  and  genius  and  art  and 
culture  and  divinity,  which  make  woman  in  many  respects  the 
best  teacher ;  best  by  reason  of  her  masterly  power  of  patience, 
which  is  sought  in  the  first  and  in  the  last  solenm  nursery  of  life, 
— best  by  her  instincts,  which  are  quite  as  safe  as  the  common 
logic  of  men, — best  by  her  greater  industry,  which  no  labor 
paralyzes, — best  by  her  quicker  perceptions,  which  are  brought 
into  beautiful  play  in  all  conversational  or  oral  instruction,  as 
well  in  the  school-room  as  in  the  social  circles, — best  by  her 
moral  sensibilities,  which  neither  physical  exhaustion  nor  mental 
fatigue  can  dull, — by  her  radiant  countenance,  which  reflects  the 
soul  and  becomes  a  utility  as  well  as  a  joy  forever, — ^by  the  whole 
music  of  her  nature,  which  makes  the  heart  of  the  universal 
school-room  of  mankind  to  sing  in  tune  with  her  own. 
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EX-GOVERNOR   WASHBURN'S   ADDRESS. 

The  circumstances  and  considerations  hj  which  the  Board  of 
Education  have  been  led  to  adopt  the  change  in  the  direction  and 
management  of  this  school,  which  has  this  day  been  inaugurated, 
have  been  so  well  and  ably  presented  by  those  who  have  preceded 
me,  that  nothing  is  left  to  be  supplied.  And  it  remains  for  me, 
therefore,  only  to  offer,  m  their  behalf,  a  few  brief  suggestions 
upon  one  or  two  topics  which  seem  to  be  naturally  associated  with 
the  occasion.  One  of  these  is  the  position  which  the  Normal 
Schools  hold  in  our  general  system  of  popular  education.  They 
must  from  their  constitution  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a 
specialty.  Jbey  supply  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  free  schools 
which  the  law  originally  contemplated  as  requisite  for  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Nor  do  they  profess  to  occupy  the  place  of  our 
academies  or  private  seimiuaries  in  furnishing  the  broader  or  more 
liberal  culture  which  these  are  expected  to  provide.  The  purpose 
they  have  to  serve  is  a  special  and  peculiar  one,  and  the  time 
within  which  they  are  expected  to  accomplish  it  is  the  shortest  in 
which  it  can  reasonably  be  attempted  to  be  done.  Nor  is  it  so 
much  to  contribute  a  given  amount  of  learning,  as  it  is  to  give 
to  their  teaching  such  a  practical  character  that  it  may  in  turn 
act  upon  others  through  the  agency  of  their  own  pupils.  What 
pupils  acquire  here,  can  hardly  fail  to  yield  the  fruits  of  liberal 
culture  in  their  minds,  although  the  instruction  they  receive  is 
designed  to  have  an  ulterior  bearing  upon  those  whom  they  are 
themselves  to  teach.  It  is  therefore  not  only  to  communicate 
useful  and  valuable  learning  to  their  pupils  that  these  schools  are 
maintained,  but  to  explain  to  them  practically  the  best  mode  of 
doing  this,  that  they,  in  turn,  may  know  how  best  to  apply  the 
processes  of  educating  others,  by  knowing  how  they  themselves 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  they  possess.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  this  incompatible  with  the  cultivation  of  science  or  literature 
for  their  salutary  effect  upon  the  individual  pupil,  or  with  the 
development  of  a  refined  taste  or  any  of  those  qualities  which 
give  ease  and  grace  in  the  amenities  of  social  intercourse.  These 
are  among  the  legitimate  fruits  of  any  well-directed  intellectual 
culture.  What  I  mean  by  this,  is,  that  while  the  scheme,  of 
instruction  which  is  prescribed  in  these  schools,  tends,  almost  as 
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a  matter  of  course,  to  the  attainment  of  the  graces  and  accom- 
plishments of  scholarship,  it  has  a  wider  aim  and  a  broader 
purpose  in  its  practical  bearing  upon  the  education  of  the  children 
in  the  State. 

m 

This  gives  rise  to  two  inquiries :  Ist,  What  are  these  pupils 
expected  to  teach  to  others ;  and  2d,  How  it  is  to  be  done  ?  In 
answering  the  first,  we  approximate  the  solution  of  another 
inquiry,  which  becomes  important  in  determining  the  proper 
functions  of  Normal  Schools.  For  if  it  is  their  object  to  teach 
pupils  how  to  teach,  it  is  obvious  that  the  things  must  first  be 
taught  to  them,  which  it  will  be,  in  turn,  required  of  them  to 
teach  to  others.  If,  therefore,  it  requires  a  whole  two  years' 
attention  to  these  particular  branches  and  those  immediately 
connected  with  them,  to  fit  a  pupil  to  become  a  teacher,  it  must, 
obviously,  be  unwise,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  to  div^i^  her  atten- 
tion and  occupy  her  time  upon  others,  however  important  they 
might,  otherwise,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  general  culture. 
It  would  be  wasting  time,  for  instance,  for  her  to  attempt  to  master 
Greek  or  the  higher  mathematics,  not  because  these  are  not 
important  branches  of  education  in  themselves,  but  because  she 
can  only  do  this  at  the  expense  of  what  is  indispensable  for  her 
to  know,  if  she  hopes  to  succeed  in  the  profession  she  has  chosen. 
The  remark  applies  to  any  language  or  accomplishment,  the 
attainment  of  which  requires  the  pupil  to  sacrifice  any  of  the 
qualifications  which  are  essential  to  success.  Nor  dDes  the 
proi^osition  lose  any  of  its  force,  although,  here  and  there,  there 
may  be  a  pupil  whose  taste  or  superior  advancement  might  seem 
to  call  for  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction.  It  is  not 
possible  to  afford  the  extra  instruction  required  in  such  a  case, 
without  taxing  the  teachers  with  an  undue  amount  of  labor,  or  doing 
injustice  to  the  other  pupils  who  are  piyrsuing  their  regular  course, 
or  else  adding  to  the  present  corps  of  instructors.  The  objection 
to  the  last  is,  that  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to  the 
importance  of  these  schools,  to  be  willing  to  appropriate  money 
whereby  such  extra  teachers  can  be  procured  or  paid.  One 
important  step  has  first  to  be  gained,  and  that  is,  to  get  the  public 
up  to  the  point  of  paying  those  who  are  already  in  the  work. 
There  is  no  class  of  labor  so  inadequately  paid,  if  we  regard  its 
value  and  importance,  as  that  of  competent,  w<ell-trained  teachers 
of  schools.    The  public  mind  is,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  in  the 
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process  of  being  enlightened  upon  the  subject ;  and  every  good 
teacher  that  goes  into  the  field,  does  something  to  bring  sensibly 
before  the  people  the  miserable  economy  which  refuses  to  provide 
a  fair  compensation  for  good  instruction,  merely  because  it  is 
furnished  by  a  woman,  or  because  that  of  a  poor  qUiEility  can  be 
had  cheap.  The  true  policy,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  number 
of  subjects  to  be  studied  in  these  Normal  Schools,  is  to  limit  them 
to  what  can  be  fully,  thoroughly  and  accurately  taught  by  such 
a  corps  of  teachers  as  can  be  employed  and  reasonably  paid. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  other  part  of  our  question,  as  to  how 
these  subjects  are  to  be  taught,  we  shall  have  to  consider  what  is 
the  condition  of  those  of  whom  the  Normal  pupils  are  expected 
to  have  charge.  Our  tables  of  statistics  inform  us  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  our  common 
schools  are  of  an  age  to  be  able  to  take  only  the  primary  and 
early  steps  in  the  curriculum  of  school  instruction.  Taking  the 
census  of  1860  and  adding  to  those  who  are  set  down  there  as 
being  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  the  5,000  who  were  in 
attendance,  the  last  year,  under  the  age  of  five,  and  we  have  a 
total  of  more  than  130,000  under  the  age  of  ten.  I  need  not 
say  in  this  presence,  that  the  instruction  of  these  must,  emphati- 
cally, be  elementary.  '  Much  of  it  must  be  in  the  very  rudiments 
of  knowledge. '  And  if  we  go  still  further  and  include  those 
between  ten  and  fifteen,  we  embrace  comparatively  but  few, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  who  have  advanced  beyond  the 
simpler  branches  of  school  education.  It  -is  to  supply  teachers 
for  pupils  of  this  grade  that  the  Normal  School  was  chiefly 
intended.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  this  is  all  that  a  teacher  is 
expected  to  accomplish,  what  is  the  occasion  for  speculating  how 
she  is  to  teach  what  must  be  so  simple  and  easy  to  acquire  ?  If 
teaching  was  simply  mechanical,  treating  all  children  alike,  and 
putting  them  through  a  daily  drill  like  that  of  a  company  of  raw 
recruits,  if  calling  words  was  reading,  and  working  out  a  sum  in 
fractions  or  the  rule  of  tnree,  was  mastering,  to  any  appreciable 
degree,  the  science  of  mathematics,  I  might  be  willing  to  concede 
that  it  mattered  little  how  the  teacher  taught  or  the  pupil  learned 
these  lessons.  We  might  admit  with  Dogberry  that  '^reading 
and  writing  comes  of  nature,"  and  the  old  alliteration  of  the  Bs, 
*'  readings  rUing  and  rithmeticj^  might  be  easily  acquired.  But 
the  more  the  Normal  pupil  studies  into  this  matter,  the  more  she 
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perceives  that  there  is  a  science  in  every  step  of  intellectual 
training,  and  the  more  anxious  she  becomes  to  discover  its  laws 
and  how  they  are  applied.  And  she  soon  perceives  that  to  do  this 
successfully,  she  must  be  morally  and  intellectually,  as  well  as 
liberally,  trained  herself.  She  must  have  command  of  the  same 
powers  in  her  constitution,  which  she  expects  to  reach  and  control 
in  that  of  her  pupils.  She  must  have  disciplined  powers  of 
attention.  She  must  nott>nly  be  able  to  get  knowledge,  but  must 
be  able  to  trace  the  steps  and  processes  by  which  she  gains  it, 
and  to  make  others  understand  and  know  how  to  apply  the 
processes  by  which  they  too  may  acquire  the  knowledge  which 
they  seek.  Then,  again,  her  judgment  must  be  trained,  her 
sympathies  awakened,  and  her  faculties,  generally,  so  far  under 
her  control,  as  to  be  brought  into  lively  and  vigorous  exercise  at 
will.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  making 
an  accurate  scholar  is,  that  he  does  not  knpw  how  to  study,  till  he 
has  been  taught.  And  one  of  the  earliest  lessons  which  a  teacher 
has  to  make  a  pupil  understand,  is  what  the  process  of  study  is. 
The  Normal  School  aims  to  supply  this  very  kind  of  instruction 
and  training,  which  the  pupil  is,  in  turn,  to  apply  to  the  children 
of  her  charge.  And  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  State  is  careful 
to  provide  for  them  skilled  teachers  of  experience  and  tried 
capacity.  They  deal  with  their  pupils  by  laying  open  to  their 
own  comprehension  the  constitution  of  their  own  minds,  and  the 
processes  by  which  they  gain  and  use  knowledge. 

But  the  time  in  which  this  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired,  is 
limited  to  some  eighteen  months  of  actual  study,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat,  that  the  topics  which  can  be  thoroughly  and 
effectively  taught  within  that  space  of  time,  must,  necessarily,  be 
few.  Having  reference  to  what  their  pupils  are  to  teach  again, 
these  subjects  divide  themselves  into  two  classes.  One  of  them 
relates  to  what,  in  the  process  of  learning,  becomes  incorporated, 
as  it  were,  into  the  mind  of  the  learne^  so  as  to  render  what  is 
acquired,  as  it  were,  intuitive,  ready  for  use  without  any  conscious 
mental  effort.  Of .  this  character  is  the  knowledge  we  get  of 
letters  in  reading  or  writing.  We  forget  the  slow  process  by 
which  we  originally  attained  to  the  name  and  form  and  sound  of 
these,  both  singly  and  in  their  combinations.  So  it  is  with  calling 
words,  or  reading  aggregates  of  numeral  figures,  or  repeating  the 
tabular  results  which  we  learn  by  rote  from  the  multiplication 
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table.  I  need  not  add  how  much  of  this  learning  is  purely 
arbitrary.  There  is  no  process  of  a  priori  reasoning  which  could 
tell  me,  that  a  certain  shaped  figure  was  a  letter,  or  that  it 
represented  a  certain  sound,  or  that  the  something  called  ^^  C  " 
when  in  connection  with  a  certain  other  letter  had  a  sound,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  E,  and  with  anoth^  took  the  sound 
of  what  we  call  ^^iS."  And  yet  these  arbitrary  sounds  and  combi- 
nations have  to  be  carefully  and  accurately  taught  to  the  chilcT  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  school  instruction.  Nor  is  it  entirely  easy 
for  even  a  skilled  teacher  to  do  this  efiectually.  She  has  got  to 
exercise  tact  and  judgment  and  skill  to  adapt  her  instruction  to 
the  capacity  of  her  pupil.  She  has  not  only  to  gain  his  attention^ 
but  must  make  what  she  wishes  to  impress  upon  him,  intelligible 
to  his  mind.  Compare  for  a  moment  the  modern  method  of 
analyzing  the  sounds  and  relations  of  letters,  by  writing  them 
before  the  pupil's  eye  on  the  blackboard  and  repeating  the 
corresponding  sound,  and  the  former  mode  of  having  him  drawl 
out,  letter  by  letter,  week  after  week,  in  the  process  of  what  was 
called  ^^  learning  his  letters,"  a  mere  roll-call  of  hard  sounds 
and  arbitrary  names. 

So  far,  then,  as  this  class  of  subjects  is  concerned,  .the  teacher 
should  aim  mainly  at  precise  accuracy,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired 
by  imitation  and  repetition,  under  a  rigid  observance  of  definite 
rules.  But  when  we  go  beyond  these,  to  subjects  involving  reason 
and  judgment  as  well  as  memory,  in  the  conception  and  enuncia- 
tion of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  relate  to  them,  something  more 
than  accuracy  of  recitation  is  required.  And  that  raises  the 
inquiry  how  far  it  is  wise  or  necessary  to  make  use  of  text-books. 
The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and  not  without  its  difiiculty. 
Learning  a  lesson  out  of  a  text-book  and  reciting  it  memoriter^  as 
is  too  often  done,  does  little  to  enrich  or  invigorate  the  mind.  A 
learned  recitation  scholar  is  often  a  learned  dunce.  And  yet  the 
child  when  set  to  stddy,  needs  something  to  keep  his  mind  steady, 
to  give  to  it  an  orderly  direction,  to  help  him  fix  his  'attention, 
and  to  furnish  him  a  principle  of  association  and  ready  mnemo- 
nics. If  the  subject  of  instruction  be  at  all  abstract,  few  children 
caii  follow  the  teacher  in  an  oral  statement  or  a  general  proposi- 
tion. Text-books  help  to  supply  these  necessities  of  young 
scholars.  Let  the  pupil  learn  his  prescribed  lessons,  thoroughly 
and  accurately,  and  let  these  be  arranged  in  an  orderly  sequence, 
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and  while  he  is  training  his  memory,  he  is  preparing  to  receive 
what  his  teacher  ought  to  supply  from  her  own  well-stored  mind. 
The  lesson,  in  that  way,  serves  for  her  text,  and  is  to  be  illustrated 
and  enlivened  by  such  familiar  examples  and  explanations  and 
inquiries,  as  will  open  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  new  thoughts, 
and  render  what  he  has  been  studying  intelligible  and  interesting. 
And  a  recitation  of  this  character,  instead  of  being,  as  it  too 
often  has  been,  a  dull,  sing-song,  meaningless  thing,  becomes  the 
pleasantest  exercise  of  the  day  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  But 
to  do  this  implies  thought  and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  as  much  as  it  does  study  on  that  of  the  pupil.  And  it  is 
in  return,  a  thousand  times  more  inspiriting  to  both,  than  a  round 
of  lessons  varied  only  by  the  different  degrees  of  dullness  with 
which  they  are  recited,  or  the  different  intensity  of  stupidity  with 
which  the  pupil  undertakes  to  master  the  words  which  he  is 
trying  to  repeat. 

Such  are  some  of  the  hints,  and  they  are  merely  hints,  which 
are  suggested  by  an  occasion  when  our  attention  is  called  to  the 
aims  and  purposes  with  which  a  band  of  high-minded,  hopeful 
young  women  are  preparing  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  noble 
profession  ^f  teachers. 

But  I  may  be  met  with  something  like  a  hint  in  reply,  that  this 
picture  of  a  teacher's  life  is  anything  but  attractive,  from  its  want 
of  excitement  and  interest.  It  would  certainly  be  unfair  to  deal 
otherwise  than  frankly  with  any  one  of  this  class,  as  to  what 
she  is  to  expect  when  entering  upon  the  duties  and  rewards  of  a 
teacher.  And  I  am  free  to  confess  that  there  is  much  to  justify 
tlie  complaint  of  many  in  the  profession,  that  it  is  a  life  of  irksome 
routine,  and  that  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  proper  stimulus 
to  effort,  by  having  to  do  witli  children  whose  minds  are  so  much 
inferior  to  their  own.  This,  however,  is  but  a  one-sided  view  of 
the  question.  And  even  if  it  presented  all  its  bearings,  what 
department  of  labor  or  industry,  bodily  or  mental,  is  there,  of 
which  the  same  complaint  of  monotony  and  routine  might  not  be 
equally  just.  It  is  true  of  the  duties  and  cares  of  the  family. 
It  is  true  of  labor  upon  the  farm,  in  the  workshop  and  the 
manufactory.  And  even  in  what  are  called  the  liberal  professions 
of  law  and  medicine,  no  small  share  of  their  duties  are  mere 
matters  of  routine. 
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Regarded  in  this  light,  it  really  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
question,  whieli  is  preferable,  to  go  through  a  certain  round  of 
operations  upon  matter,  or  to  do  the  same  thing  with  mind  ? 
The  question,  in  such  a  presence,  can  hardly  fail  to  answer  itself. 
And  then  again  as  to  the  danger  of  belittling  one's  mind  by  such 
a  pursuit.    That  must  evidently  depend  upon  the  temperament 
and  habits  of  the  teacher  himself.    If  he  is  of  an  indolent,  unam- 
bitious nature,  working  only  when  he  is  obliged,  and  content  in 
doing  the  leatft  possible  labor  for  the  most  he  can  get,  it  makes 
little  dififeronce  in  the  end  with  the  growth  of  his  mind  whether 
he  cuts  out  shoe  leather  by  a  pattern,  or  tends  a  spinning-frame, 
or  hears  boys  daily  recite  a  certain  number  of  lines  or  paragraphs. 
But  if,  in  the  intervals  of  his  work  as  a  teacher,  he  will  go  outside 
of  this,  into  the  world  as  it  lies  spread  out  before  him,  and  take  a 
part  in  what  is  being  done  and  thought  and  said  there,  he  has  no 
occasion  or  chance  to  grow  stagnant  and  rusty,  or  for*  suffering 
himself  to  subside  into  the  type  of  Ichabod  Crane  or  Dominie 
Sampson.  Roger  Sherman  and  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolutionary 
memory,  were  none  the  less  capable  to  guide  the  councils  or  lead 
the  armies  of  the  Republic  because  they  had  spent  their  lives  in 
the  duties  and  detafls  of  the  shop  or  the  routine  of  daily  industry. 
They  had  been  trained  and  educated  while  doing  this  to  other 
thoughts  by  the  influences  and  circumstances  by  which  they  were 
surrounded.    Think  for  a  moment,  when  you  begin  to  distrust 
the  dignity  of  the  employment  which  you  have  chosen  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  any  of  your  neighbors,  of  what  that  employ- 
ment consists.    Instead  of  forcing  the  reluctant  earth  to  yield 
the  flowers  that  bloom  for  a  day,  or  the  fruits  that  ripen  and 
decay  in  a  single  summer,  or  spending  your  cunning  skill  to 
fiishion  of  wood  or  metal  the  parts  of  a  curious  machine,  you  are 
helping  to  perfect  an  engine  of  power  whose  subtle  elements  no 
human  sagacity  has  ever  yet  completely  analyzed,  and  whose 
capacity  no  calculus  has  been  adequate  to  measure.    The  flower 
which  you  are  to  cultivate,  though  it  bo  cut  down  even  in  its 
unfolding,  will  be  sure  to  bear  seed  in  other  gardens  under  a 
more  skilful  training.    What,  after  all,  is  the  most  calculated  to 
damp  the  zeal  and  cool  the  ardor  with  which  a  teacher  enters 
upon  her  work,  is  the  slow  returns  whiqh  come  of  her  best 
directed  efforts.    She  either  grows  weary  in  waiting  for  the  seed 
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she  has  planted  to  spring  up,  or  she  finds  it  springing  up  on  a 
stonj  soil,  or  being  choked  by  the  weeds  and  thorns  that  show  a 
ranker  growth.  But  this  impatience  is  neither  wise  nor  philo- 
sophical. Who  that  has  planted  the  seedling  oak  can  measure 
from  day  to  day  the  growth  that  it  is  making  ?  He  waits,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  sapling  has  begun  to  assume  the  form  and  pro- 
portions of  the  tree,  and,  in  due  time,  it  rears  itself  in  beauty  and 
strength,  till  it  stands  unharmed  by  the  storms  that  sweep  over  it. 
To  measure  what  she  has  in  fact  done,  the  teachet  should  con- 
trast the  child  just  entering  upon  the  mystic  problem  of  syllables 
and  words  with  the  beaming  face  and  cheerful  alacrity  with  which 
he  gathers  up  as  he  reads  from  the  printed  page  the  incidents  of 
some  tale  or  ilarrative,  or  the  eager  delight  with  which  he  listens 
to  the  simple  truths  of  science  which  she  unfolds  to  his  attentive 
ear.  Or  if  she  would  comprehend  tlie  more  signal  triumplis  of 
her  skill^in  striking  out  as  it  were  the  spark  of  genius  which  may 
have  laid  dormant  till  some  such  kindly  hand  has  awakened  it  to 
life,  let  her  look  at  the  men  and  women  who  are  stamping  the 
impress  of  their  own  mind  upon  the  passing  age,  and  reflect  that 
the  world  often  owes  its  richest  treasures  of  intellect  to  some  for- 
tunate hint,  some  word  of  encouragement  given  by  an  earnest 
teacher  to  an  ingenuous  pupil.  Nor  need  she  stop  even*  there. 
If  she  would  take  a  full  measure  of  the  grandeur  of  that  miracle 
which  she  is  helping  to  work  out  in  the  broader  field  of  a  motion's 
life,  let  her  contrast,  for  a  single  moment,  this  noble  old  Com- 
monwealth of  ours,  with  her  free  schools,  with  any  of  the  States 
where  slavery  has  been  keeping  the  human  mind  locked  up  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Nor  does  the  position  of  a  teacher  suffer  in  comparison  with 
other  avocations  in  which  men  engage  in  the  rewards  which  it 
offers  to  honorable  personal  ambition.  I  8(iy  nothing  of  it  as  an 
avenue  to  wealth,  but  of  other  encouragements  which  it  offers 
liberal  and  generous  minds.  If  we  analyze  the  secret  springs  and 
motives  for  what  we  call  ambition,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
resolve  themselves  into  the  love  of  power, — power,  it  may  be,  to 
do  good,  or  power  to  control  others;  and  what  field  is  there 
which  opens  so  wide  a  scope  for  an  honorable  ambition  like  this 
as  the  life  and  biisiness  of  a  teacher  of  the  young  ?  He  may  not 
command  the  wills  or  direct  the  policy  of  the  masses  by  the  power 
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of  eloquence,  the  prerogative  of  office,  or  the  leadership  of  a 
party ;  but  he  doea  far  more  than  this,  in  guiding  the  thoughts 
and  directing  the  judgments  and  develojnng  the  powers  of  those 
who  are  so  soon  to  constitute  the  living  energy  of  a  united  people. 
And  in  this  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  there  is  nothing  involv- 
ing superiority  of  blood  or  birth.  On  the  contrary,  the  chance  of 
success  in  such  a  mission  is  with  one  who,  starting  in  obscurity, 
has  caught  something  of  that  spirit  that  spurns  and  soars  above 
the  accident  of  name  or  birth.  Nor  is  there  anything  of  sex  in 
this  power  of  the  teacher  to  achieve  success.  If  there  is,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  more  refined  sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  organiza- 
tion of  woman,  which  give  her  a  readier  access  to  the  sympathies 
and  sensibilities  of  the  child.  But  whoever  is  engaged  in  a  work 
like  this,  be  it  man  or  be  it  woman,  is  doing  something  towards 
shaping  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  The  grfiat  con- 
servative principle  of  a  free  government  is  education  and  the  free 
school.  I  congratulate  you,  Miss  Johnson,  and  your  associates, 
and  you,  young  ladies,'  on  the  distinguished  presence  of  the  hon- 
ored chief  magistrate  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  these  tried  and 
true  friends  of  education,  and  the  evidence  it  gives  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  your  services  in  the  cause.  I  congratulate  you  that  by 
the  experiment  this  day  inaugurated  your  sex  is  at  last  to  have 
one  fair  field  in  which  to  vindicate  the  confidence  which  the 
Board  of  Education  in  behalf  of  the  State  have,  that,  in  the  learn- 
ing and  skill  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  her  daughters,  the  Com- 
monwealth is  to  share  an  element  of  moral  power  which  has  never 
before  been  fully  developed,  and  that  she  is  in  this  way  to  gain 
new  strength  and  energy  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  influ- 
ences like  hers  in  the  life-struggle  through  which  our  country  is 
passing.  The  free  states  of  Greece  did  not  lose  their  indepen- 
dence so  much  from  the  lack  of  intelligence  and  love  of  liberty  in 
their  men  as  for  the  want  of  the  influence,  the  counsel  and  the 
equal  companionship  of  virtuous  and  high-minded  women.  The 
sound  of  war  is  indeed  hushed,  but  never  has  there  been  such  a 
necessity  for  wise  men  and  trained  and  educated  teachers  as  the 
country  feels  to-day.  Never  has  the  influence  of  Massachusetts 
and  her  schools  been  more  needed  in  the  conflict  with  ignorance 
and  a  vicious  political  education,  in  which  our  country  is  involved, 
than  they  are  to-day ;  and  never  has  woman  been  called  to  higher 
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aad  more  responsible  daties  than  those  which  devolve  upon  her 
in  the  part  which  she  is  acting  as  teacher  and  educator  of  the 
young  to  whom  the  ark  of  our  liberties  is  so  soon  to  be  confided. 
Take  heart,  then,  every  one  of  you,  teachers  and  pupils,  while 
following  out  the  mission  in  these  halls  to  which  they  have  been 
dedicated,  in  the  assurance  that  it  is  to  be  your  privilege  to  form 
a  part  of  that  noble  army  who  are  battling  for  free  thought  and 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  a  nation  of  free  men. 
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SECRETARY'S    REPORT. 


:n  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

!nt  herewith  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Secre- 

is  a  source  of  peculiar  satasfiiction  to  be  able 'to  say  that 
evious  year  since  my  period  of  service  began,  have  I 
1  more  decided  and  cheering  tokens  of  a  true  and 
al  progress  in  the  department  of  Public  Instruction  diali 
iresent.  This  appears  in  a  generous  increase  of  the 
'aised  by  voluntary  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  Public 

in  acts  of  well  considered  and  provident  legislation  ;  in 
tal  changing  of  defective  organizations  for  simpler  and 
ictive  ones ;  in  the  constant  substitution  of  commodious, 
ted,  warmed  and  ventilated  school-houses,  with  suitable 
I  and  apparatus,  for  the  ill-contrived  and  inconvenient 
IB  of  the  past  age  ;  in  the  longer  terms  of  service  and 
emuneration  of  teachers;   in  the  more  watchful  and 

and  more  enlightened  supervision  of  the  schools  and  in 
ly  increasing  demand  for  teachers  of  a  higher  capacity 
e  thorough  training  for  their  work.  Some  of  these 
)  of  the  progress  of  which  I  speak,  it  will  be  my  business 
ly  before  you. 
invite  your  attention  to  the  following 

Summary  of  Slaliatia  for  1665-6. 

towns  And  citias, 885 

towiu  and  ciliei  making  retnnis,  all  bnt  one — Hndion, 

corporatod, 334 

'  School  DifbicU, 2,258 

'  Public  Scboolf, 4,750 

icrewe  for  the  jre&r 10 

penoiu  in  the  Slate  between  fi*e  and  fiAeen  yeara 

daj  1, 1866, 355,823 

icrease  for  the  year 8,048 

r  Kholars  ti  all  ageB  in  all  the  Pablio  Scbooli  in 

280,804 

icreaae  for  the  year, 7,697 
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Number  of  scholan  of  all  ages  in  all  tlie  Public  Schools  in 

winter,  •. 281,685 

Increase  for  the  year, 2,171 

ATerage  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  summer,  .       .  182,912 

Increase  for  the  year, 7,687 

ATerage  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  in  winter,     .  187,858 

Increase  for  the  year, 8,896   ' 

Batio  of  the  mean  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole 
nnmber  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in 

dedmak, .73 

Number  of  children  nnder  five  attending  Public  Schools,  .  4,783 

Decrease  for  the  year,  .....  418 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,  .        •  22,122 

Increase  fyr  the  year, 109 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer ;  nudes,  4X5 ;  females,  5,190 ; 
total^     .       f       ........        •  5,605 

Increase  of  males,  12 ;  females,  128 ;  total  increase,  140 
Nnmberof  teachers  in  winter;  males,  962;  females,  4,(lb5; 

total, 5,657 

Decrease  of  males,  12 ;  increase  of  females,  182 ;  total 

increase, '  120 

Number  of  difiRsient  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  Public 
Schools  during  the  year ;  males,  1,086 ;  females,  6,512 ;  total,  7,598 

Increase   d   males,    14;    of    females,    217;    total 

increase, 231 

Ayerage  length  of  the  Public  Schools,       .       seVen  months  and  nineteen  days. 

Increase  for  the  year,  two  days  to  each  school 
Average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  High  School  teach- 
ers,) per  month, 959  58 

Increase  for  the  year, 94  76 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,    ....  924  86 

Increase  for  the  year, 92  54 

Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools, 
including  only  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school- 
rooms,     91,993,177  89 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....      9210,552  77 
Income  of  surplus  revenue  and  similar  funds  appropriated  for 
Public  Schools,  and  reckoned  the  same  as  tax,        .        .        •  94,662  72 

Decrease  for  the  year, 9662  89 

Voluntary  contributions  to  maintain  or  prolong  Public  Schools, 

or  to  porchase  apparatus,      ' *.  985,138  11 

Increase  for  the  year, 98,740  00 

The  amount  of  local  School  funds,  the  income  of  which  can  be 

ij  appropriated  only  for  the  support  of  Schools  and  Academies,    91,078,794  71 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....        988,080  41 
Income  of  local  School  funds  appropriated  for  Schools  and 

Academies, 966,847  06 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....         98,071  24 
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Income  of  the  State  School  Fund  received  hy  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  as  their  share  of  the  same,  for  the  School-year, 

1865-6, 162,641  15 

Increase  for  the  year, 91,916  88 

Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  Schools  and  printing  School 

Reports, .  167,750  57 

Increase  for  the  year  ....  97,221  33 

Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone,  exclu- 
sive of  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  School-houses,  and 

of  the  cost  of  School  Books, 92,163,364  94 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....      9222,768  87 

Sum  raised  by  taxes,  (including  income  of  surplus  revenue,) 

exclusive  of  taxes  for  School  edifices,  for  the  education,  in  the 

Public  Schools,  of  each  child  in  the  State  between  five  and 

fifteen  years  of  age, — ^per  child, 97  82 

Increase  for  the  year, 90  59  •  , 

Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1865,  appropriated  for  Public 
Schools,  (one  mill  and  ninety-eight  hundredths,)    .        .        .  90.001-98 

Increase  for  the  year,  .  .  *  .  .  90.000-21 
All  the  towns  in  the  State  have  raised  the  amount  (91.50  for 
each  person  between  Ave  and  fifteen,)  required  by  law  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of  the  State  * 
School  Fund. 
Number  of  towns  that  have  raised  the  sum  of  93  or  more 'for 
each  person  between  five  and  fifteen,  (all  except  sixteen,)      .  818 

Increase  for  the  year, 6 

Number  of  Schools  returned  as  High  Schools,    ....  134 

Number  of  cities  and  towns  maintaining  High -Schools  according 

to  the  statutes, 102 

Number  of  High  Schools  kept  according  to  the  statutes,     .  109 

Number  of  incorporated  Academies  returned,    ....  52 

Decrease, 7 

Average  number  of  scholars, 8,564 

Increase, .        .   374 

Amount  paid  for  tuition,    ........       9118,815  31 

Increase, 91,338  45 

Number  of  Private  Schools  and  Academies  returned,        .        .  596 

Decrease,    .        .        .        .        •        .        .        .86 

Estimated  average  attendance, 16,387 

Decrease, 4,947 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, 9226,447  18 

Decrease, 9144,618  73 

Amount  derived  from  taxes,  tuition  and  funds,  and  expended  on 
Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Academies,  exclusive  of  the 
expense  of  buildings  and  books,  is  92,574,974.49 ;  which  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  910.09,  for  every  person  in  the  State  • 

between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 
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The  above  summary  presents  gratifying  evidence  of  continued 
progress.  It  shows,  what  is  worthy  of  special  notice,  a  large 
increase  in  the  provision  which  the  people  have  made  by  taxation, 
for  the  support  of  their  Public  Schools,  including  only  wages, 
fuel,  care  of  fires  and  school-rooms.  The  appropriations  of  the 
cities  and  towns  for  the  school-year  1864-5  were  an  increase  upon 
those  of  the  previous  year  of  9246,310.31.  and  the  last  returns 
show  a  further  increase  for  1865-6,  of  9210,552.77,  making  a 
total  of  9456,863.08,*  or  30  per  cent,  increase  for  the  last  two 
years*  Adding  the  means  derived  from  other  sources  than  taxa- 
tion and  applied  to  the  support  of  Public  Schools  only,  and  the 
increase  since  January,  1865,  approaches  nearly  to  the  sum  of  a 
half  million  of  dollars,  (9483,665.) 

The  advance  in  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  voluntarily  assessed , 
to  an  extent  so  much  beyond  any  requisition  of  the  statutes,  for 
the  two  years  immediately  succeeding  the  close  of  an  expensive 
war,  and  under  a  burden  of  taxation  the  most  severe  ever  imposed 
upon  the  people,  is  decisive  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of 
their  system  of  public  instruction,  and  a  fact  of  special  interest 
in  the  history  of  popular  education  and  of  our  Commonwealth. 
The  advance  for  the  last  year  was  in  the  ratio  of  nearly  one-eighth. 
If  the  appropriations  should  continue  in  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
for  the  next  ten  years,  the  amount  raised  by  taxes  alone  for  the 
ordinary  support  of  the  Public  Schools  at  the  end  of  the  decade 
would  be  more  than  six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  actual  advance  for  the  last  ten  yeai*s,  or  since  1855,  is 
shown  by  the  foUovdng  tabular  statement : — 

Amount  raised  cmnuaily  by  tax  f  for  the  support  of  the  Public 

Schools  for  ten  years,  or  since  1855. 

1856.  Baised  by  tax,  .        .        .        .        .  91,283,427  75 

Increase  on  previous  year,      969,474  20 

1857.  Baised  by  tax, 91,341,252  08 

Increase  on  previous  year,      957,824  28 

1858.  Baised  by  tax, 91,890,382  84 

Increase  on  previous  year,      949,130  81 

*  Hot  indading  income  of  funds  that  may  be  naed  for  monidpal  pniposes  like  money 
ruaed  bj  taxation, 
t  Ko  inooma  of  ftinda  included.  * 
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1859.  Raised  by  tax,  .... 

Increase  on  previous  year,      $38,093 

1860.  Raised  by  tax,  ,        .        .        . 

Increase  on  previous  year,      947,472 

1861.  Raised  by  tax,  .... 

Increase  on  previous  year,      924,552 

1862.  Raised  by  tax,  .... 

Decrease  from  previous  year,  966,485 

1863.  .  Raised  by  tax,  .... 

Increase  for  the  year,    .       9102,299 

1864.  Raised  by  tax,  .... 

Increase  for  the  year,    •       9246,810 

1865.  Raised  by  tax,  .... 

Increase  for  the  year,    .       9210,552 
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.  91,428,476  02 
66 

.  91,475,948  76 
74 

.  91,500,501  13 
87 

.  91,484,015  20 
93 

.  91,536,814  81 
11 

.  91,782,624  62 
81 

.  91,993,177  89 
77 


It  appears  from  the  above  statement  that  the  aggregate  increase 
in  the  last  decade,  or  since  1855,  has  been  9779,223.84,  or  64  per 
cent.  The  whole  amount  provided  by  taxation  in  1847,  was 
9754,943.45 — a  less  sum  than  the  increase  in  the  last  ten  years, 
showing  an  advance  of  more  than  100  per  cent,  in  ten  years  upon 
the  whole  amount  that  was  raised  by  tax  in  1847  or  less  than 
twenty  years  ago.  The  statement  also  shows  the  adv{mce  during 
the  period  thaX  elapsed  from  the  last  municipal  appropriations  for 
the  ordinary  support  of  the  Public  Schools  before  the  war  began 
to  the  first  similar  action  after  hostilities  were  mainly  closed — 
from  the  early  part  of  1861  to  the  same  period  of  1865  inclusive. 
The  amount  raised  by  tax  in  1861  (for  1861-2,)  was  91,500,501.13 ; 
in  1865  (for  1865-6,)  91,993,177.89,  an  increase  of  9492,676.26, 
or  nearly  83  per  cent.,  within  the  five  years  embracing  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  ending  in  the  spring  of  1866. 

The  returns  show  advance  in  other  respects.  The  inducements 
to  withdraw  the  older  scholars  from  the  Public  Schools,  during 
the  past  year,  have  been  unusually  great,  arising  from  the 
enlianced  expenses  of  living  and  the  tempting  remuneration  of 
labor,  yet  tlie  usual  attendance  of  former  years  has  been  fully 
maintained.  The  wages  of  teachers  have  been  increased  ;  also 
the  length  of  the  schools ;  while  the  number  and  patronage  of 
Private  Schools  have  been  diminished.  The  annual  Reports  of 
the  School  Committees,  many  of  which  are  of  signal  ability  and 
excellence,  and  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  educators,  show  progress 
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in  those  \rbo  lead  the  people  in  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  to  just  and  earnest  views  respecting  the  qusdifications  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  objects  aud  modes  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  proper  purposes  and  results  of  school  training. 

LEGISLATION. 

Several  important  Actp  of  legislation  relating  to  the  school 
system  (to  the  Public  Schools)  were  passed  during  the  last  session 
which  seem  to  me  to.  be  worthy  of  record  in  this  Report. 

The  first  is 

[Chap.  53.] 

Ak  Act  concerning  the  Management  of  the  School  Fund. 
Bb  it  enadedy  i^c^  at  foUows  : 

Sect.  1.  The  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  treasurer 
and  receiver-general  shall  be  commissioners  whose  duty  shall  be  to  invest 
and  manage  the  Massachusetts  school  fund,  and  report  annually  to  the 
legislature  the  condition  and  income  thereof.  All  new  investments  of  said 
fiindy  or  any  part  of  the  samtj  shall  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  oounciL 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approped 
March  2, 1866.  . 

Heretofore  the  investment  and  management  of  the  school  fund 
had  been  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  and  receiver-general, 
his  action  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor.  As  the 
fund  has  accumulated  to  $2,000,000,  and  as  tlie  duties  of  that 
oflGicer  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  it.  was  deemed  wise  to 
associate  with  him  the  executive  officer  of  this  Board,  whose 
object  would  naturally  be  to  make  the  investments  so  as  to  insure 
both  the  perfect  security  and  the  largest  income  of  the  fund. 

The  next  in  order  is 

^   *^         tChap.  208.] 

Ak  Act  concerning  the  Distribution  of  the  Income  of  the  School  Fund. 
JBe  it  enaeUd,  4^c.,  oifoUows : 

Sect.  1.  In  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pnbhc  schools  of  the  state,  every  city  and  town  complying 
with  an  laws  in  force,  reladng  to  the  distribution  of  the  same,  shall  annually 
receive  seventy-five  dollars ;  and  the  residue  of  said  moiety  shall  annually 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  citiev  and  towns,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  : 
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pravidedj  that  after  the  distribution  of  said  moietj  of  income  in  the  jear 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  no  citj  or  town  in  which  the  district 
system  exists,  shall  receive  the  seventy-five  dollars  herein  specifically 
appropriated. 

Sect.  2.  Any  town  which  shall  maintain  the  school  required  to  be 
OAintained  by  the  second  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General 
Statutes,  not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks,  exclusive  of  vacations  in  each  year, 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  forfeiture  provided  in  section  first,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  of  the  laws  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty^ 
five,  for  non-compliance  with  the  requisitions  gf  the  aforesaid  second 
section. 

Sect.  3.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Sect.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Approved  May 
3, 1866. 


This  new  proyision  is  alike  just  and  wise,  and  liberal  in  its 
policy.  It  will  do  something  towards  alleviating  the  burdens 
which  the  support  of  their  Public  Schools  imposes  upon  the  towns 
of  limited  population  but  extended  territory,  and  doubtless 
encourage  still  nobler  efforts.  In.  not  a  few  the  territory  is  so 
large  and  the  population  so  sparse,  that  the  endeavor  to  bring  the 
schools  within  the  easy  reach  of  all  has  tended  to  increase  their 
number  beyond  what  d  just  economy  or  a  wise  management  of 
the  schools  themselves  would  allow.  This  process  of  sub-division 
has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  not  only  to  reduce  the 
schools  themselves  to  a  very  low  grade,  but  also  to  impose  a  heavy 
burden  of  taxation  in  order  to  maintain  them  for  the  period 
required  by  law.  In  a  majority  of  the  towns  of  this  class  the 
percentage  of  taxation  for  the  support  of  their  schools  ranges 
from  two  to  three  and  even  four  mills  in  the  dollar,  while  the 
munificent,  not  to  say  magnificent,  system  of  schools  of  tiie  city  of 
Boston  is  maintained  by  a  rate  of  taxation  but  little  exceeding  one 
mill  in  the  dollar.  Now,  while  the  towns  are  urged  so  to  reduce 
the  number  of  their  schools  as  to  improve  their  quality,  and  also  to 
increase  their  length,  at  least  to  the  full  extent  required  by  the 
law,  and  yet  hesitate  to  move  from  the  fear  of  higher  taxation,  the 
legislature,  largely  composed  of  members  from  tlie  cities  and  large 
towns,  most  wisely  and  opportunely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  so 
changed  the  mode  of  dividing. the  income  of  the  school  fund  as  to 
give  substantial  aid  and  encouragement  to  the  small  towns  to 
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enter  upou  a  course  of  improyement.  That  such  is  the  intent  of 
the  law,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the  provision  relating  to  the 
abolition  of  school  districts  in  the  year  1869. 

Especial  attention  is  invited  to  the  second  section  of  this  Act, 
which  wisely  provides  against  a  liability  to  loss  to  which  any  town 
is  exposed  by  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  interruption  of  the  sessions 
of  its  High  School. 

^  The  following  Act  is  inserted  as  an  interesting  proof  of  the 
care  which  the  Commonwealth  takes  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  inmates  of  her  almshouses  : — 

[Chap.1200.] 

An  Act  to  establish  a  State  Primary  Behcet 
3e  it  €7uzetedj  Sfc,  as  foUows : 

Sect.  1.  There  shall  be  established  at  the  state  almshouse  in  Monson 
a  state  school  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  state  primary  school.  So  much  of  the  land  and  buildings  belonging 
to  the  state  almshouse,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board,  of  state  charities 
shall  be  necessary,  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  state  almshouse.  There 
shall  be  received  as  pupils  such  children  as  are  now  maintained  and 
instructed  in  the  state  almshouses ;  and  such  children  shall  be  maintained, 
taught,  exercised  and  employed  as  their  health  and  condition  shall  require, 
but  they  shall  not  be  considered  as  inmates  of  the  almshouse,  nor  allowed 
to  mingle  with  the  inmates,  nor  shall  they  be  designated  as  paupers. 

Sect.  2.  Said  school  shall  be  under  the  charge  of  the  superintendent 
and  inspectors  of  the  state  almshouse  at  Monson,  who  shall  prepare  rules 
and  r^ulations  for  the  government  of  the  school  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs ;  and  such  rules  and  regulations,  wjien  approved  by  the 
governor  and  council,  and  placed  on  record  in  the  oflice  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Commonwealth,  shall  be  and  remain  in  force,  until  altered  or  amended 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council. 

Sect.  3.  All  needful  officers  for  said  school  shall  be  appointed  and 
their  compensation  fixed  by  the  superintendent,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  inspectors. 

Sect.  4»  For  the  purpose  of  instruction  and  employment  there  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  state  primary  school  from  the  state  almshouses  at 
Tewksbury  and  Bridgewater,  from  time  to  time,  all  such  children  as  are  of 
mitable  condition  of  body  and  mind  to  receive  instruction,  and  at  the  same' 
time  are  likely  to  continue  for  a  period  of  six  months  under  the  care  of  the 
state ;  and  especially  such  as  ture  orphans,  or  have  .been  abandoned  by  their 
parents,  or  whose  parents  have  been  convicted  of  crime,  or  come  within 
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any  of  the  descriptions  of  persons  contained  in  the  Greneral  StatnteSy 
chapter  one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  section  twenty-eight. 

Sect.  5.  Such  transfers  of  children  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  state 
charities,  who  shall  have  full  power  to  make  such  other  transfers  of  chil- 
dren as  they  may  deem  necessary,  from  the  state  almshouses ;  and  the 
power  of  admission  and  discharge  shall  be  vested  in  the  said  board  of  state 
'charities,  together  with  the  other  powers  now  vested  in  said  board  in  rela- 
tion to  state  paupers  in  almshouses  ahd  hospitals. 

Sect.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  state  charities,  upon  con- 
sulfation  with  the  trustees  of  the  state  reform  school  at  Westborough,  as 
often  as  once  in  three  months,  to  examine  into  the  sentences  and  the 
conduct  of  the  pupils  in  that  institution^;  and  when  they  shall  find  pupils 
there  residing  who  have  been  committed  for  trivial  offences,  and  do  not 
appear  to  be  depraved  in  character,  or  to  need  the  restraints  of  imprison- 
ment, the  board  of  state  charities  shall  furnish  lists  of  such  pupils  to  the 
governor,  who  may,  under  his  warrant,  direct  the  removal  of  such  children 
to  the  state  primary  school  at  Monson,  and  such  removal  shall  suspend 
their  sentence  of  confinement  at  Westborough,  during  the  good  behavior 
of  such  pupils.  * 

Sect.  7.  No  child  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  received  or 
retained  in  the  state  primary  school,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  board  of 
state  /charities,  on  the  representation  of  the  superintendent  that  there  are 
urgent  reasons  for  such  admission  or  retention ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  superintendent,  inspectors  and  other  officers  to  use  all  diligence  to 
provide  suitable  places  in  good  families  for  all  such  pupils  as  have  received 
an  elementary  education;  and  any  other  pupils  may  be  placed  in  good 
families,  on  condition  that  their  education  shall  be  provided  for  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  town  or  city  where  they  may  reside. 

Sect.  8.  Except  as  already  limited  in  this  act,  the  board  of  state 
charities  and  the  inspectors  of  the  state  almshouse  at  Mooson  shall  have 
and  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  be  subject  to  all  the  duties,  in  regard  to 
the  pupik  of  the  state  primary  school,  which  now  belong  to  or  may  here-' 
after  be  given  to  them  in  regard  to  the  inmates  of  the  state  almshouse  at 
Monson ;  and  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  affect  any  powers  or 
privileges  heretofore  granted  to  cities  or  towns,  or  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
thereof,  by  acts  specially  relating  to  the  state  almshouses,  and  the  sending 
of  state  paupers  thereto. 

Sect.  9.  The  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  fi>r 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  buildings  at  Monson,  which  shall  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  and  inspectors.  The  expenses 
of  the  school  shall  be  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
almshouse,  and  no  officer  now  receiving  a  safary  from  the  Commonwealth 
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sliall  be  entitled  to  any  increase  of  salary  in  conBeqaenoe  of  this  act ;  bat 
su^  officers  and  employes  as  tbe  superintendent  and  inspectors  shall 
deagnate,  shall  be  employed  to  perform  services  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  ahnahoose. 

Sect*  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [^Jppraved 
J%  3y  1866. 

[Chap.  210.] 

An  Act  to  repeal  chapter  thirty-seyen  of  the  General  Statutes  in  relation 

to  State  Scholarships. 

Be  f I  enaei$df  ^e,,  as  foOows : 

Sect.  1.  Chapter  thirty-seven  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  all  acts  or 
parts  of  acts  in  relation  thereto,  are  hereby  repealed :  pravidedy  that  the 
provisions  of  said  chapter  shall  continue  to  apply  to  peraons  already 
appointed  to  a  schoUurfhip  under  said  act. 

Sect.  2.  This  act  shall  (sake  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May 
3, 1866. 

The  chapter  of  the  (General  Statutes  which  this  Act  repeals  is 
an  expansion  of  chapter  193  of  the  Acts  of  1858,  which  was 
enacted  on  the  recommendation  of  this  Board  and  of  Bey.  Dr. 
Sears,  its  distinguished  Secretary.  The  object  of  the  law  was  a 
beneficent  and  noble  one ;  but  an  ample  trial  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  law  failed  almost  entirely  to  secure  the  intended  results. 
My  own  opinions  on  this  point,  formed  after  considerable  observa- 
tion and  inquiry,  were  frankly  expressed  in  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  report.  In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  then  made, 
important  modifici^tions  in  the  law  were  made  in  the  session 
of  1864.  But  before  any  experience  of  the  effect  of  the  modifi- 
cations and  amendments  thus  made,  the  conviction  that  there 
were  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful  working  of 
the  law  led  to  its  entire  repeal.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  money  expended  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  now 
rapped,  can  be  more  profitably  employed  in  the  education  of 
teachers  at  the  Normal  Schools. 

[ChAp.  273.] 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Employment  of  Children  in  Manu&cturing 

Establishments. 
Be  ii  enaded,  ^ro.,  €ufolhw8 : 

Sect.  1.  No  child  under  the  age  of  ten  years  shall  be  employed  in  any 
manu&cturing  establishment  within  this  Commonwealth,  and  no  child 
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between  the  age  of  ten  and  foarteen  yean  shall  be  so  employed,  unless:  he 
has  attended  some  public  or  private  day  school  ander  teachers  approved  by 
the  school  committee  of  the  place  in  which  each  school  is  kept,  at  least  six 
months  during  the  year  next  preceding  such  employment ;  nor  shall  such 
employment  continue  unless  such  child  shall  attend  school  at  least  six 
months  in  each  and  every  year. 

Sect.  2.  The  owner,  agent  or  superintendent  of  any  manufactnring 
establishment,  who  knowingly  employs  a  child  in  violation  of  the  preceding 
section  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Sect.  3.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment  within  this  Commonwealth  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  one  day. 

Sect.  4.  Any  parent  or  guardian  who  allows  or  consents  to  the 
employment  of  a  child  in  violation  of  the  first  s^tion  of  this  act,  shall 
forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Sect.  5.  The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council, 
may,  at  his  discretion,  instruct  the  constable  of  the  Commonwealth  and  his 
deputies,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  chapter  f6rty-two  of  the  General 
Statutes,  and  all  other  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  the  same. 
lAppraved  May  28, 1866. 

This  Act  makes  several  important  alterations  in  the  previoas 
law. 

1.  It  forbids  absolutely  the  employment*  of  children  under  ten 
years  of  age  in  any  manufacturing  establishment. 

2.  It  requires  that  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
fourteen  years  shall  attend  school  at  least  six  months  in  the  year 
next  preceding  employment,  and  the  same  period  of  time  in  each 
year  that  the  employment  continues. 

8.  It  reduces  the  hours  of  work  from  ten  to  eight  for  all  under , 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

4.  It  makes  the  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  the  child  to 
be  employed  in  violation  of  the  Act  equally  liable  to  the  peifUty 
with  the  owner  or  agent  of  the  manufacturing  establishment. 

5.  It  authorizes  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  council,  to  instruct  the  State  constable  and  his  deputies  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  all  laws  relating  to  this  subject. 
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HASSACHUSBTTS  SCHOOL  FX7KD. 

Amount  of  the  fund  January  1, 1866, .        .        .  $2,000,000  00 
Increase  in  1866,  from  town  forfeitnres,    . .        .  696  80 

Unexpended  balance  of  moiety  devoted  to  general 

educational  purposes, 758  58 


The  fund  consists  of  the  following  securities, — 
Hill  &  Bros.,  mortgage  note. 
County,  city  and  town  scrip,  .        • 

Massachusetts  scrip, 

5,762  shares  Western  Railroad  stock,  . 
Notes  and  mortgages,  Back  Bay  Lands, 


92,001,450  88 

915,000  00 
852,270  00 
888,000  00 
592,712  50 
158,467  88 

92,OQ1,450  88 


From  the  payments  made  on  the  Back  Bay  Land  notes  and 
mortgages,  and  of  cash  otherwise  realized,  there  have  been  a^ded 
to  the  permanent  investments  of  the  fund  960  shares  of  Western 
Bailroad  stock,  of  the  new  issue ;  and  9100,000,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts War  Loan  scrip,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest.      • 

The  balance  of  income  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1867,  was 9135,821  48 

The  following  forfeitures  were  incurred  for  a  failure  to  comply 
with  the  statute  requirements : — 

North  Chelsea,  10  per  cent, 

Mald«, 

Brookfield, 

Millbury, 

Prescott, 

Hawley,  " 

Northfield,  '' 

Becket,           ;  " 

Pittsfield,  '' 

Wareham,  " 

Randolph,    whole  amount, 

Oxford,           "  " 

NewAshford,  **  " 

9696  80 


li 


flO  02 

80  55 

18  26 

20  80 

9  15 

9  75 

13  17 

12  80 

84  74 

17  61 

285  45 

159  75 

80.25 
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a 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  with  respect  to  the  towns  of  Randolph 
and  Oxford,  it  is  claimed  that  there  are  circumstances,  not  made 
known  to  the  offices  having  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  which  if 
presented  to  the  legislature  would  authorize  the  remission  of  the 
penaltj  in  whole  or  in  part. 

• 

TEACHEBS'   INSTITUTES. 

Seven  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year  as 


follows :— *- 

• 

At  Andover, 

Apr.  16,  5  days, 

number  attending,  108 

Pepperell, 

"      23,    " 

«          173 

Orange, . 

Oct.  15,    « 

«          200 

Clinton, 

"     22,    " 

"          128 

New  Marlborough, 

Nov.    5,    " 

"          127 

StQUghton, 

«     12,  .« 

«            62 

Pall  River,     . 
1 
Whole  number  of  1 

**     19,    " 

«          196 

l;eachers  in  attendance,   • 

.   '988 

These  tdachers  were  the  representatives  of  more  than  150 
towns ;  thus  showing  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  felt  the  influence  of  the  Institutes. 

Arrangements  were  seasonably  made  for  holding  three  Institutes 
in  the  spring ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  an  infectious  disease  at 
Stoughton,  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  other  arrangements, 
caused  the  meeting  to  be  deferred  till  the  autumn. 

Six  Institutes  werei  appointed  and  advertised  in  the  autumn. 
But  one  of  them,  to  be  held  at  Lowell,  was  given  up  on  aA^unt 
of  the  unwillingness  of  the  school  committee  to  close  the  schools 
so  as  to  allow  the  teachers  of  the  city  to  attend.  The  reason 
assigned  was  that  the  schools  had  been  closed  to  give  time  to  the 
teachers  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  held  at  Bostofi,  on  the  11th,  12th  and  13th  of 
October,  and  that  two  intermissions  of  labor,  separated  by  so  short 
an  interval  were  not  admissible.  For  the  same  reason  the  schools 
of  the  towns  adjacent  to  Clinton  were  not  closed  except  for  the 
last  two  days  of  the  Institute  ;  so  that  the  number  in  attendance 
for  the  first  three  days  was  less  than  fifty.  During  the  closing 
days  we  were  favored  with  the  presence  of  the  teachers  of  Fitch- 
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burg,  Bolton  and  Marlborough,  thus  making  the  whole  number 
that  reported  above. 

At  Stoughton  the  effect  was  still  more  marked.  Not  a  single 
neighboring  town  closed  its  schools ;  and  with  an  occasional 
exception  the  attendance  on  the  exercises  of  the  Institute  was 
made  up  solely  of  the  teachers  of  Stoughton.  For  the  same 
cause,  the  number  at  Fall  Biver,  although  large,  ^as  scarcely 
more  than  one-half  what  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

With  the  single  exception  of  a  diminution  of  numbers,  in  those 
held  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  was 
no  loss  of  interest  in  the  exercises  of  this  series  of  Institutes. 
Indeed  I  have  never  known  the  instructions  given  by  the  several 
teachers  to  be  of  a  higher  quality  or  better  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  • 

Great  credit  is  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  school  commit- 
tees and  the  leading  citizens  of  the  towns  where  the  Institutes 
were  held,  for  their  generous  hospitality,  for  their  kind  attentions 
to  the  teachers  and  taught,  and  for  the  severe  labors  incurred  by 
many  in  order  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

The  regular  instructors  were  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  Prof.  William 
Bussell,  Messrs.  Walton,  Niles,  Sharp  and  Bev.  Mr.  Northrop, 
Agent  of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  £.  H.  Barlow,  who  gave  valuable 
instruction  in  Light  Oymnastics,  at  the  spring  Institutes.  Messrs. 
Dickinson  and  Boyden,  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  gave'valuable 
teaching  exercises ;  the  former  in  Orammar,  at  Orange,  Clinton 
and  New  Marlborough,  and  the  lattor  on  the  theory  of  Fractions,  at 
Stoughton  and  Fall  Biver.  A.  P.  Stone,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Portland,  Me.,  favored  the  Institute  at  Andover 
with  two  highly  instructive  lessons  in  the  true  method  of  teaching 
History. 

At  Clinton,  Bev.  William  L.  Gage,  recently  returned  from 
Germany,  gave  a  suggestive  exercise  on  the  true  method  of 
teaching  Greography,  and  two  evening  lectures,  on«  on  polar 
expeditions  and  discoveries,  end  the  other  on  the  present  state 
and  processes  of  education  in  the  German  Common  Schools, 
Gymnasia  and  Universities. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Jared  Beed,  Esq.,  Principal  of  a  flourish- 
ing private  school  at  Stockbridge,  and  to  Mr.  Tracy,  his  assistant, 
for  interesting  lessons  and  drill  in  School  Gymnastics,  given, 
without  charge,  at  New  Marlborough. 
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The  following  gentlemen  gave  evening  lectures  to  large  and 
attentive  audiences  ;  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  D.  D.,  at  Andover  and 
Clinton  ;  A.  J.  Phipps,  Esq.,  of  this  Board,  at  Andover,  Orange 
and  Clinton  ;  Rev.  S.  W.  Hanks,  of  Lowell,  at  Pepperell ;  Rev. 
J.  Jay  Dana,  of  Becket,  at  New  Marlborough  ;  Prof.  William  P. 
Atkinson,  of  the  Institute  Sf  Technology,  at  Stoughton  ;  Rev.  J. 
Freeman  Clarke,  of  this  Board,  at  Fall  River ;  Gen.  H.  K.  Oliver, 
of  Salem,  at  Orange,  Stoughton  and  Fall  River ;  Prof.  L.  B. 
Monroe,  at  Andover ;  and  Prof.  M.  T.  Brown,  of  Tufts  College, 
at  Orange,  Clinton,  Stoughton  and  Fall  River.  The  lectures  of 
the  two  gentlemen  last  named,  were  accompanied  by  fine, 
specimens  of  reading.  Lectures  were  also  given  by  Mr.  Niles, 
the  instructor  in  Natural  History  and  Physical  Oeography,  and  by 
the  Agent  and  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Furnishing  as  these  Institutes  do  superior  instruction,  given  hy 
teachers  of  ability  and  experience  in  the  branches  required  to  be 
taught  in  our  own  Common  Schools,  and  in  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  them ;  in  respect  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  teachers 
under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  in  regard  to  the  most  approved 
modes  of  school  management  and  discipline — they  are  the  best 
*  substitute  for  the  Normal  School,  which  has  yet  been  devised. 
The  interest  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  intelligent  teachers 
who  have  not  been  favored  by  more  extended  Normal  training, 
and  especially  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools,  as  shown  by  the 
trouble  and  expense  often  incurred  in  attending  them,  no  less 
than  by  the  absorbing  interest  manifested  in  the  exercises,  furnishes 
conclusive  proof  of  their  great  value,  in  preparing  teachers  for 
their  vocation  as  well  as  in  giving  aid  and  encouragement  in  their 
arduous  work.  Six  years  of  observation  and  experience  in 
conducting  them  has  only  served  to  strengthen  my  original 
convictions  that  they  are  an  indispensable  instrumentality 
in  sustaining  and  elevating  the  character  of  our  Public  School 
system. 

AGENT. 

Mr.  Northrop  has  pursued  the  same  course  of  school  visitation 
and  of  lecturing  in  the  rural  towns  as  was  pursued  during  the 
preceding  year. 

He  has  made  120  different  visits  to  the  towns,  and  277  visits 
to  schools,  besides  82  visits  to  Normal  Schools,  a  considerable 
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number  of  the  latter  beiDg  made  at  the  Framingham  School,  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  changos  made  there.  He  has  delivered  170 
lectures.  His  visits  have  everywhere  been  cordially  welcomed  bj 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils,  and  his  addresses  have  bqen  listened 
to  by  thousands  of  auditors.  The  calls  upon  him  for  such  labors 
hare  been  far  beyond  his  power  to  answer.  Owing  to  the  changes 
constantly  and  somewhat  rapidly  taking  place  from  the  district  to 
the  town  system  of  organization,  by  which  inquiry  and  discussion 
are  awakened,  the  people  are  daily  becoming  more  interested  in 
their  Public  Schools,  and  the  demand  for  information  such  as 
has  been  imparted  by  Mr.  Northrop,  on  this  as  well  as  other 
topics,  in  his  tours  of  visitation,  is  constantly  increasing.  So 
great  is  the  demand  that  I  am  satisfied  that  the  services  of  two 
agents  instead  of  one  could  be  constantly  and  most  profitably 
employed.  No  money  could  be  expended  with  the  prospect  of 
greater  advantage  to  the  Commonwealth  than  in  this  way. 

After  eleven  years  of  faithful  and  most  acceptable  service,  Mr. 
Northrop  retires  to  another  and  very  inviting  field  of  similar  labor. 
He  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Con- 
necticut to  act  as  their  secretary,  and  will  enter  upon  full  service 
there  in  the  early  spring.  He  will  be  parted  with  by  the  members 
of  this  Board,  I  am  sure,  and  by  their  Secretary,  with  sincere 
regret,  a  regret  which  will  be  shared  by  the  active  friends  of 
popular  education  in  every  section  of  the  Commen wealth,  as  well 
as  by  thousands  of  teachers  and  pupils  who  have  been  cheered 
and  delighted  by  his  instructions.  He  will  bear  with  him  to  hia 
new  field  of  duty  and  responsibility  our  most  cordial  wisl>es  for 
the  most  abundant  success.  We  congratulate  the  Board  of 
Education  of  his  native  State  on  securing  the  services  of  a  man  so 
well  qualified,  by  nature,  by  education,  and  by  a  long  experience, 
for  the  post  to  which  they  have  called  him. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  ninety-eight  cities  and 
towns  which  appear  by  tlie  returns  to  have  chosen  truant  officers, 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  being  an  increase  of  eleven  over  the 
number  reported  in  the  previous  year : — 

10 
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Boston,  ' 

Weston, 

Canton, 

Chelsea. 

Wobnm. 

Cohasset, 
Brookline, 

Beverlj, 

Athol, 

Dorchester, 

(Jeorgetowpy 

Blackstone, 

Med  way, 

Glouoestery 

Brookfield, 

Qaincy, 

Haverhilly 

Clinton, 

Bandolph, 

Ipswich, 

Fitchburg, 

Boxbaiy, 

Lawrence, 

Leicester, 

Stoaghton, 

Ljmn, 

Leominster, 

W.  Roxbury, 

Manchester, 

Milfbrd, 

Weymonth. 

Marblehead, 

Millbary, 

Hethuen, 

N.  Brookfield, 

Fall  River, 

Newbaryport, 

Oxford, 

Mansfield, 

Korth  Andover, 

Sterling, 

New  Bedford, 

Bockporty 

Winchendon, 

Somerset, 

Salisboiy, 

Woroester. 

Taunton. 

Soath  Danversy 

« 

Swampscott 

Hatfield, 

Abington, 

Pelham, 

Bridgewater, 

Brighton, 

Northampton, 

East  Bridgewater, 

Cambridge, 

Ware. 

.  Hingham, 

Charlestown, 

Mattapoisett, 

Concord, 

Chicopee, 

North  Bridgewater, 

Framingham, 

Holjoke, 

Plymouth, 

Groton, 

Springfield, 

Plympton. 

Hopkinton, 

Westfield, 

Lexington, 

Wilbraham, 

Brewster, 

Lowell, 

Greenfield, 

Provincetown, 

Maiden, 

Northfield. 

Sandwich, 

Marlborough, 

Truro, 

Medfoid, 

Dalton, 

Yarmouth. 

Natick, 

Stockbridge, 

Newton, 

W.  Stockbridge, 

Chilmark, 

Stonehai% 

Williamstown. 

Edgartown. 

Watertown, 

W.  Cambridge, 

• 

Nantucket 

I  have  80  often  expressed  my  views  of  the  vital  importance  to 
fhe  full  efficiency  of  our  free  school  system,  of  a  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  relating  to  truancy  and .  absenteeism,  that  I  may 
well  be  excused  from  further  remark.  Were  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  homogeneous  as  in  former  years,  the  laws 
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relating  to  this  sabject  woald  be  well  nigh  useless.  Now,  in  all 
our  cities  and  large  towns,  particularly  where  manufacturing 
pursuits  flourish,  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  influx  of  inhabi- 
tants of  different  nationalities,  with  diverse  training  and  habits 
from  ours,  and  more  especially  with  different  and  far  lower 
views  as  to  a  substantial  English  education  for  their  offsi»ring — 
an  offipriog,  it  may  be  remarked,  increasing  in  a  far  higher  ratio 
than  tiiat  of  the  native  population,  and  soon  by  the  force  of 
numbers  alone,  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good  or  evil 
upon  our  social  and  political  systems.  In  such  an  altered  condition 
of  society,  surely  no  means  may  be  left  unsought  or  untried  to 
secure  the  most  efficient  operation  of  a  law,  whose  aim  is  to 
secure  to  every  child  within  our  borders  such  a  measure  of 
knowledge  and  mental  and  moral  training  as  shall  fit  him  for 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  a  man.- 

It  is  well  known  that  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  success- 
ful administration  of  the  Truant  law  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
difficulty  of  securing  proper  places  for  the  confinement  and 
proper  instruction  of  the  youthful  delinquents.  As  I  have  before 
remarked,  little  difficulty  of  this  sort  is  experienced  by  the  cities 
and  larger  towns.  But  what  is  needed  is  that  such  provisions  be 
made  as  to  render  the  effects  of  the  law  uniform  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  These  should  be  felt  in  the  small  towns  and 
villages  no  less  than  in  the  larger  ones.  After  no  inconsiderably 
inquiry  and  reflection,  I  have  been  able  to  suggest  no  more  feasible 
solution  of  this  problem  than  that  suggested  in  my  last  report, 
which  was  in  brief  terms  as  follows : — 

''I  respectfully  suggest  the  pn^riety  of  transferring  to  the  county 
oommidsionerB  in  each  county  the  duty  of  making  all  needful  provisions 
tar  the  confinement  and  instruction  of  all  persons  convicted  under  the 
Act  in  question.  This  could  be  done  by  making  arrangements  with  town 
or  €itj  establishments  already  existing ;  or  else  by  the  erection  or  purchase 
of  suitable  ones  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  designating,  if  more  than 
one^  the  towns  from  which  persons  might  be  sentenced  to  each,  and  regu- 
lating the  terms  of  compensation,  dEc" 

I  most  earnestly  conunend  this  subject,  so  vital  to  the  complete 
success  of  our  noble  school  system,  to  the  constant  and  careful 
thought  and  care  of  my  lellow-citizens,  being  fully  convinced 
that  consideration  will  lead  to  action  and  that  judicious  action 
will  produce  most  beneficent  results. 
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As  an  encouragement  to  effort  by  anj  who  entertain  doubts  on 
this  subject,  I  mention  the  example  of  one  of  our  most  flourishing 
inland  cities,  which  has  been  recently  brought  to  my  notice.  The 
authorities  of  SpringQeld  have  established  a  place  of  confinement 
and  instruction,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
teacher  for  incorrigible  truants  and  absentees  from  school  without 
good  cause.  The  proper  officers  have  been  vigilant  and  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  ;  and  the  result  has  been,  as  I 
am  informed  by  the  excellent  Superintendent  of  Schools,  that 
the  average  attendance  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  for  the 
year  just  closed  was  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  or  14  per  cent,  more 
than  the  average  attendance  in  the  State. 

Surely,  with  such  examples  and  such  results  before  us,  your 
Secretary  may  -be  pardoned  for  his  oft-repeated  attempts  to  press 
this  subject  on  the  public  attention. 


As  in  former  reports,  I  subjoin 

A  Ku  of  Towns  which  have  not  maintained  their  Schools  for  Six  JMonths, 

["  Ay.  Length  "  as  given  by  "  RetumB."] 


TOWNS. 

MonthB. 

D«7>. 

TOWNS. 

Months. 

Days. 

Essex  Co. 

WOROESTEB   Co. 

Hamilton,    . 

5 

15 

Ashburnham, 

4 

9 

Middlesex  Co. 

Berlin, 

• 

5 

17 

Ashby, 

5 

11 

Brookfield,  . 

5 

18 

Boxborough, 

5 

10 

Dana,  . 

»      -•'• 

5 

- 

Carlisle, 

4 

10 

Douglas, 

5 

16 

Dunstable,  . 

8 

13 

Gardner, 

5 

5 

Pepperell,   . 

5 

8 

Hnbbardston, 

4 

18 

Stow,  •        .        .        . 

5 

15 

New  Braintree,   . 

5 

17 

Townsend,  . 

5 

4 

Oakham, 

5 

7 

•* 

Tyngsborongb,     . 

4 

10 

Faxt4lD, 

5 

2 

Westford,    . 

5 

13 

Petersham,  • 

5 

9 
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TOWXS. 

Moottat. 

Dayt. 

TOWNS. 

Monthi. 

DajB. 

Worcester — Con. 

Franklin — Con. 

Fhillipstoiiy . 

4 

15 

Colera(§e,    . 

5 

8 

Princeton,    . 

5 

18 

Erying, 

5 

4 

Bovalston,  • 

5 

10 

Gill,    . 

5 

7 

• 

4 

8 

Hawlej, 

5 

2 

Spencer, 

5 

16 

Heath, 

5 

14 

Sterling, 

5 

7 

Leverett, 

5 

4 

Sutton,        •        •        • 

5 

8 

Lejden, 

5 

10 

Templeton, . 

5 

3 

Monroe, 

4 

12 

Warren,               ,^ 

5 

19 

Montague,   . 

5 

6 

Weetminnter, 

4 

10 

New  Salem, 

5 

- 

Winchendon, 

5 

10 

Northfield,  . 

5 

11 

Haxpshirb  Co. 

Orange, 

5 

11 

Enfield, 

6 

10 

Bowe,  • 

5 

10 

Godien, 

5 

8 

Shntesbary, 

5 

2 

Greenwicb, . 

5 

9 

Warwick,    . 

4 

17 

Middlefield, 

4 

17 

WendeU,     . 

8 

18 

Pelham, 

5  ' 

11 

Plainfidd,    .        . 

4 

16 

BXBKSHIBB  Co. 

Preacott, 

5 

8 

Alford, 

5 

18 

Hamfdkn  Co. 

Clarksburg, 

5 

12 

Chester,       . 

5 

15 

Florida, 

5 

5 

Holland,      . 

5 

- 

New  Ashford,      . 

4 

10 

Tolland, 

5 

18 

Otis,    . 

5 

10 

Franklin  Co. 

Savoy, 

5 

2# 

Boe^land,    . 

5 

10 

W  ashington. 

5 

10 

Charlemont, 

5 

17 

Windsor, 

' 

13 
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TOWNS. 


Xontiii. 


D«7>. 


Bbibtol  Co. 
Freetown,    . 

Manflfield,   . 

Fltmouth  Co. 


Hanson, 
Lakeville,    . 


5 
6 

5 
6 
4 


19 
l^ 

13 

5 

18 


TOWKS. 


Plymouth — ^Con. 
Marion, 

Bochester,   . 


Dukes  Co. 
Qosnold, 

Tisbary, 


MODtll*. 


5 
6 


6 
5 


Dtya. 


7 
8 


10 
16 


Nmnber  keepmg  their  Schools  5^  and  less  than  6  months, 

"^  '*  <«  <<      6   andless  than  5|     » 

."  "  "         "      4   and  less  than  5       " 

"  "  "         "      8   and  less  than  4       " 


Whole  namber  of  delinqaent  towns. 
Less  than  the  previoos  j'ear, 


86 

27 

18 

2 

77 
10 


Since  the  date  of  my  last  report  a  considerable  number  of 
towns,  required  bj  the  law  to  maintain  High  Schools,  hare  for 
tlie  first  time  established  them.  Several  have  also  been  established 
in  towns  whose  population  does  not  bring  them  within  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  statute. 

I  subjoin  a  table,  carefully  collated  from  the  returns  of  the 
State  census  of  1865,  showing  the  number  and  names  of  towns 
having  500  or  more  families,  designating  those  which  appear 
from  the  returns,  or  are  otherwise  known,  to  maintain  a  High 
School.    Delinquent  towns  are  in  italics. 

On  comparing  this  table  with  the  one  given  in  my  last  report, 
it  will  appear  that  Mansfield  and  Seekank  in  the  county  of  Bristol, 
and  West  BoyUion  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  have  been 
dropped  from  the  number  of  towns  required  to  maintain  a  High 
School ;   while  the  following  towns  are  added  to  that  number, 

4  fact  to  which  I  invite  the  especial  attention  of  the  parties 
terested.  They  are  North  Andover  in  the  county  of  Essex ; 
Tovmsend  and  West  Cambridge^  in  the  county  of  Middlesex ; 
Ashbumhamj  in  the  county  of  Worcester ;  Eastkampton,  in  the 
county  of  Hampshire,  and  Jtfi/ton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 
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I  also  give  a  table  oontaining  the  names  of  those  towns  wbieh 
maintain  High  Schools,  but  which  are  not  reqoired  to  do  so  by 
statute. 


Hmms  hating  i 

nofv  ihoH  Jw€  hundrM  MutnUicim 

10WV& 

i 

1- 

¥ 

« 

Towira 

SuTvoixCa 

38,021 

8 

10    9 

Cambridge, 

5,852 

XotL  Dj» 

10 

Cbdaea,  . 

8,084 

X 

10 

Charlestown,   . 

5,446 

Jk 

10 

E88BX  Co. 
Aingjwmrjfy 

966 

f7  15 
J8    7 
16    4 
U    6 

Framingham,  . 
Grolon,    . 

945 
769 

m§ 

10 
10 

Andover, 

1,198 

8  14 

Holliatoii, 

680 

10 

B6T8nj^  • 

1,400 

< 

10 

Hqpkinton, 

850 

10 

DaiiTen,. 

1,108 

10 

Lowell,    • 

6,400 

10 

Gloacester, 

2,601 

10    6 

Maiden,  • 

1,474 

10  10 

2,286 

10 

Marlborough,  • 

1,448 

10 

Ipfwich,  • 

716 

10 

Me^rd, . 

1,051 

10  16 

Lamenee, 

8,758 

10    6 

Meboee,  • 

608 

10 

liynHf 

4,482 

10    6 

Natick,    . 

1,196 

10 

4 

•y^i^VH^    . 

1,609 

10    6 

Newton,  . 

1,764 

10    6 

Meikmnj. 

606 

- 

- 

Beading, . 

574 

10 

Newbaiyport,  . 

2,764 

2 

10 

SomeryOle, 

1,807 

10  15 

NtKAndaver^  . 

549 

- 

- 

Soath  Beading, 

780 

• 

10  10 

Boekport^ 

814 

1 

8  16 

Stoneham, 

726 

10  00 

Salem,     . 

4,702 

1 

10  00 

Towruendy 

500 

- 

Salubwy, 

850 

- 

- 

Waliham, 

1,419 

10  10 

* 

South  DaaTen, 

1,198 

1 

10  16 

Watertown,     . 

782 

10  00 

lIlDOLBttS  Co. 

W.  Cambridge, 

561 

10 

Brighton, 

800 

1 

11 

Woburn,  •       • 

1,508 

10 
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T0WK8. 


s 


m 

O 


o  S 


xi 

s  • 


o 


WORCBS.  Co. 

Ashburnliam, 

Athol,      . 

Barre, 

^Blackstone, 

fBrookfield, 

Clinton,   • 

DouglaSf  . 

Fitchburg, 

Gardner, , 

Grafton,  « 

Leicester, 

Leominster, 

Milford,   . 

Millbury, 

♦Northbridge, 

N.  Brookfield, 

♦Oxford, . 

Sonthbridge, 

Spencer, . 

SuUon, 

Templeton, 

Uzbridge, 

Webster, 

Westboroagh, 


504 

_ 

688 

627 

.  1,004 

511 

776 

525 

.  1,749 

635 

- 

887 

555 

778 

.  1,966 

744 

519 

570 

630 

809 

676 

/   533 

558 

597 

• 

677 

619 

Bfof.  DjB 

9  6 

9  5 
10 


10 


10  10 


10  10 

10 

10 

10 

10  • 

10 

10 


10 
10 


5  5 
10 

9  15 
10 


T0WK8. 


Worcester-Con 
Wincbendon, 

Worcester, 

Hampsh.  Co. 
Amherst, . 

Belchertown, 

♦Easthampton, 

Northampton, 

Ware, 

Hampden  Co 
Chicopee, 

Holyoke, . 

Monsortj  . 

Palmer,  . 

Springfield, 

Westfield, 

Franklin  Co 
Deerfield, 

Greenfield,      « 

Berkbhibb  Co. 
Adams,    . 

Gt,  Barrington, 

jLjee,         •        • 

Fittsfield, 

Sheffield,  . 

fWilliamstown, 


a 

®  i 

6  a 


Mi 


s 


§ 

6  M 


656 

1 

6,048 

1 

749 

1 

621 

- 

501 

1 

1,464 

1 

681 

1 

1,577 

1 

1,015 

1 

595 

- 

665 

- 

5,566 

1 

1,289 

1 

633 

2 

694 

1 

1,604 

2 

803 

- 

850 

1 

1,858 

1 

531 

- 

530 

- 

Moi.  Dtb. 

8   5 
10  15 


10 


10 
10 
10 

10 
10 


10 
10 


} 


10 
5  15 


10 


{ 


9 
6 


10    5 
10  10 


•  Towna  Ibr  Um  flnt  tlm*  ntarned  m  kesplns  a  High  Sohool. 

t  TownB  known  to  hxn  oommenoed  High  Bcbooli  since  the  date  of  the  last  returns. 
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Towsa. 


i 

• 

h 

^'j- 

e  4 

6   3 

e£ 

$< 

»Q 

B 
O 

o   a 


NOBFOLK   Co. 

Brookline, 

Dedham, . 
Dorchester, 
*Foxborong1i,  . 
Franklin^ 
fMedway, 

*2feedliam, 
Qaincy,   . 
Randolph, 
Boxbuiy, 
*Stoiightoii, 
YTeat  Boxbary, 
TV^ejinoiitb, 
TPrtffi/Aam, 

Bristol  Co. 
Auleborough^    . 

Dartmouth, 

Boston,    . 

Fairhayeii, 

Fall  Hiyer,       . 

New  Bedford,  . 


784 

880 

600 

1,487 

2,181 

667 

550 

751 

571 

580 

1,507 

1,213 

5,684 

1,098 

1,237 

1,755 

748 


1,360 
1,772 
693 
596 
3,489 
4,487 


1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 
1 
1 


M(w.  Dya. 
11 

12 


10 
10 
8  15 


10 

10    9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 


10 
11 
10 


TOWNS. 


i 

*  i 

.6  3 


9i 


0 
e 


O   M 


Bristol — Con. 
Taunton, . 

Westport, 

Plymouth  Co. 
Abington, 

Bridgetpoter,    • 

Duxbury, 

*£.  Bridgewa'r, 

Hingham, 

Middlehorough, 

N.Bridgewater, 

Plymouth, 

Scituate,  . 

Wareham, 

B'nstable  Co 
Barnstable, 

Chatham, 

Dtnnis^    . 

Falmouth, 

Harwich^  . 

ProYincetown, 

Sandwich, 

tWellfleet, 

Yarmoath, 

Dukes  Co., 

Nant'ket  Co 
Nantucket, 


*  3,234 

• 

1 

649 

— 

1,818 

4 

722 

- 

598 

- 

682 

1 

1,018 

- 

1,027 

- 

1,391 

1 

1,387 

1 

555 

1 

576 

1,138 

- 

667 

1 

910 

- 

520 

- 

904 

- 

846 

1 

923 

1 

555 

1 

601 

1 

• 

1,250 

1 

Moft.  Bji. 

10  10 


10 


8 


10 

10 

9 


10  10 


10 
11 


10  15 


*  TowM  fbr  th«  iint  tfiiM  returned  as  keeplog  a  High  Sehool. 

t  Towne  known  to  ham  eommenoed  High  Schools  dnce  the  date  of  the  last  returns. 
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Towns  having  h$s  than  Fiva  Hundred  FamiUts, 


TOWSR. 


^1 


Essex  Co 
Geoigetowny 

Manchester, 

Middlesex  Co. 
«ABhb7, 

♦Belmont, 

Concord, 

Lexington, 

laneoln, 

Pepperell, 

Slierbom, 

Weston, 

Winchester, 


WOBCESTBB 

Bolton, 

tNorthborongh, 


Co. 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


Mog.  I^jn. 
10 

B    12 


4      6 
10    10 
10 
10 

7    16 

8 

8 
10 
10 

10    10 


TOWSS. 


Wcreuler — Con. 
Sonthborongh, 

Upton, 

Westminster, 

Hampshibe  Co. 
Hadley, 

Williamsburg,      . 

Hampden  Co. 
Brimfield,    . 

Berkshirb  Co. 
Dalton, 

Hinsdale,     . 

fLenoz, 

tStockbridgOj 

NOBFOLX  Co. 

Cohasset,     . 

Dukes  Co. 

£dgartown,  •       • 


3 

Hi 


T 


I- 


Hot.  DjB. 

10 

^ 

10    10 
9    10 

10    10 

6 
5    10 


10 


8    10 


•  T^miii  Ibr  Um  Snt  Ubm  Mtantd  m  katpinf  a  Eigh  School. 

t  Townt  kaown  to  h»ro  nommwiBoA  Hlfh  Behoolf  iliiei  tho  date  of  llio  laoi  niorai. 

Whole  number  of  towns  required  by  statute  to  keep  High  Schools,       .       181 

Number  of  schools>maintuned  in  said  towns, 116 

Number  of  schoob  in  towns  not  required  bj  statutes  to  maintain  High 
Schools, 25 

Whole  number  of  EKgh  Schopls, 141 


Number  of  schools  kept  over  nine  months,     • 
Number  of  schools  kept  six  months  and  under  nine. 


111 
18 
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NOfiMAL  SCHOOLS. 

At  the  Bemi-anntial  meeting  held  on  the  6th  June  last,  the 
]^ard  adopted  the  following  Tote : — 

Voied^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  it  iB  deemed  expedient,  as  an 
experiment,  to  place  the  Framingham  Normal  School  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  a  lady  teacher;  and  that  the  Visitors  be  instructed  to  engage  a 
lady  Principal,  and  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  with  reference  to 
snch  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  school,  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  term. 

The  duty  thus  devolved  upon  the  Visitors  was  promptly 
performed,  and  at  a  special  meeting  held  at  the  Normal  School- 
house  in  Framingham,  oh  the  fifth  day  of  September  last,  being 
the  first  day  of  the  Fall  Term,  the  Board  unanimously  confirmed 
the  action  of  the  Visitors,  and  declared  Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson 
duly  elected  as  Principal  of  the  school. 

Yery  interesting  exercises  were  thereupon  held,  inducting 
Miss  Johnson  into  oflSce,  under  the  conduet  of  Mr.  Mason,  the 
ehainnan  of  the  Board  of  Yisitors. 

After  a  pertinent  introductory  statement  by  Mr.  Mason,  His 
BxoeUency  Governor  Bullock,  gave  an  eloquent  address,  which 
was  followed  by  an  able  and  valuable  one  by  ex-Gk)vemor 
VI[a&bum.  Remarks  were  also  made  by  Bev.  Dr.  Clarke,  a 
member  of  the  Board,  by  the  Secretary  and  Agent,  and  other 
friends  of  education. 

The  addresses  of  Messrs.  Bullock  and  Washburn  will  be  found 
appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Board. 

The ''  experiment "  during  a  single  term  has  been  eminently 
successful.  The  well-known  abilities  of  Miss  Johnson  and  her 
long  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  leave  no  ground  for 
doubt  that  the  school  under  her  management  will  continue,  to 
maintain  the  high  position  which  it  has  hitherto  occupied. 

At  no  previous  period  have  the  Normal  Schools  enjoyed,  as  a 
whole,  a  higher  degree  of  prosperity ;  been  conducted  and  taught 
with  a  more  entire  reference  to  the  end  for  which  they  were 
established ;  or  been  held  in  greater  esteem  by  the  intelligent 
dtizens  of  the  Oommonwealth,  than  at  the  present.  Under  the 
direct  and  constant  supervision  of  this  Board,  they  are  taught 
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by  Principals  of  marked  ability  and  of  large  experience  as  teachers, 
aided  by  able  and  devoted  assistants,  most  of  whom  have  been 
educated  in  these  schools  and  thoroughly  understand  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Tlie  nntirh% 
industry  and  enthusiasm  manifested  alike  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  in  their  daily  work  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  revised  course  of  study  recently  adopted,  is  cordially 
accepted  and  steadily  pursued  in  all  the  schools.  The  object 
sought  to  be  attained  in  the  arrangement  of  this  course  of  study^ 
as  in  the  establishment  of  the  schools  themselves,  is  to  prepare  in 
the  best  practicable  manner  the  graduates  for  teaching  in  the 
Public  Schools,  and  especially  in  those  grades  below  the  High 
Schools  where  the  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  Common- 
wealth are  found.  This  object  is  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the 
teachers.  Every  exercise  and  every  lesson  recited  looks  to  this 
end.  And  that  it  is,  as  a  whole,  satisfactorily  attained  will  be 
acknowledged  by  every  intelligent  and  impartial  inquirer.  These 
schools  have  been  in  existence  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
graduates  are  scattered  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and  are 
found  in  schools  of  every  fgrade,  but  chiefly  in  the  Common 
Schools.  The  eyes  of  an  intelligent  community  have  been  upon 
them  and  their  work.  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  scrutiny, 
what  valuation  is  placed  upon  their  labors,  cannot  indeed  be  stated 
in  figures  and  quoted  in  the  price  current,  like  bales  of  cotton  or 
bank  stocks,  but  must  be  judged  of  by  their  effects  in  gradually 
improving  the  character  of  the  schools,  and  elevating  the  standard 
of  education  in  the  towns  or  neighborhoods  where  such  teachers 
are  employed,  and  especially  by  the  urgency  of  the  demand  created 
for  Normal  teachers  after  a  fair  trial  and  experience  of  the 
value  of  their  teaching. 

Now  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that,  judged  by  either 
mode,  the  Normal  Schools  may  safely  challenge  the  severest 
scrutiny,  provided  always  that  it  be  honest.  The  anxious  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  for  twenty-five  years  of  the  past  and  present 
members  and  officers  of  this  Board,  and  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  devoted  friends  of  popular  education  in  every  section  of  the 
Commonwealth;  and  the  recorded  judgments  of  committees 
having  the  personal  and  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools, 
furnish  evidence  most  satisfactory  and  conclusive  as  to  the  salutary 
effects  produced  by  trained  teachers,  in  the  methods  and  processes 
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of  instruction,  in  school  organization  and  the  management  and 
discipline  of  the  schools,  and  more  than  all  in  forming  a  better 
estimate  in  the  commiinitj  of  the  true  object  and  value  of  its 
school  system. 

And  in  respect  to  the  demand  for  Normal  teachers,  it  is  well 
known  that  it  has  been  constantly  increasing,  till  now  scarcely  a 
tithe,  of  the  c&tUs  can  be  met. 

I  have  been  led  into  this  course  of  remark  by  the  reading  of 
certain  strictures  on  these  schools,  found  in  a  treatise,  published 
in  another ^tate,  and  entitled  ''  The  Daily  Public  School."  It  is 
a  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pages,  devoted  largely 
to  the  consideration  of,  or  rather  criticisms  upon  the  Public  School 
systems  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  7ork  and  Massachusetts. 
It  is  written  by  a  practised  hand,  in  a  calm  and  confident  spirit, 
and  with  an  apparent  resort  to  facts  as  the  ground  of  conclusions, 
well  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  and  win  the  confidence  of 
those  who  have  not  been  practically  familiar  with  the  subjects 
discussed.  It  has  thus  received  favorable  notices  from  various 
periodicals  ;  and  the  partial  endorsement  of  our  oldest  and  leading 
literary  review.  Judging  of  the  whole  book*by  the  spirit  and  manner 
in  which  the  Public  School  system  of  our  own  State  is  handled, 
I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  candid  and  intelligent  reader  to 
resist  the  inference  that  the  worthy  author  had  addressed  himself 
to  his  work,  not  so  much  with  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  just 
conclusions  from  the  broadest  survey  and  most  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  the  facts,  as  that  with  opinions  already  formed  he  had 
endeavored  by  a  skilful,  not  to  say  adroit,  selection  of  some  facts, 
and  omissioa  or  modification  of  others,  to  find  support  for  these 
opinions ;  that  he  had  used  his  facts  as  an  advocate  and  not  as 
a  judge,  or  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  manner  of  the  man  who 
first  adopts  his  creed  and  then  gravely  hunts  through  the  pages 
of  his  Bible  for  proof-texts  to  sustain  it.  A  single  specimen  or 
two  may  be  given.  Starting  with  the  assertion  that  the  schools  of 
the  present  day  are  not  doing  their  proper  work  as  thoroughly 
and  well  as  did  the  ^^  same  class  of  schools  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago ; "  and  that  the  ^^  science  and  practice  of  education,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term,"  have  not  ^^  advanced,  as  have  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  the  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  arts ; "  an  assertion  which  he  supports  by  a  single 
paragraph  called  from  the  school  leport  of  a  single  town,  he 
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finds  ill  a  statement  of  this  Board  ^^  that  the  remoYal  of  the 
agencies  employed  bj  the  State  for  sustaining  and  improTing  oar 
sdiiool  system"  ^^  would  be  to  sufiPer  the  whole  system  to  relapse 
into  a  state  of  little  better  than  suspended  animation/'  that  is  to 
say,  the  state  of  ^^  forty  or  fifty  years  ago/'  in  which  these 
agencies  found  it  and  from  which  they  have  elevated  it,  and 
also  in  the  exhortations  of  sundry  town  reports  to  parents  and 
others,  to  the  exercise  of  a  greater  yigilance,  and  the  infusion  of 
a  higher  life  into  their  school  systems,  a  warrant  for  the  following 
queries : — ^^  Is  it  not  a  fair  inference  that  however  cprious  and 
imposing  the  maohtnery,  the  daily  Common  School  is  not  imbedded 
in  the  popular  sympathy  ?  Were  the  interior  life  what  it  should 
be,  might  not  this  constant  pressure  from  without  be  lessened,  if 
not  withdrawn  ? ''    And  triumphantly  closes  as  follows : — 

'^  There  is,  moreover,  an  item  or  two  of  positive  evidenoe  that  the 
latereM  of  the  people  in  the  sobject,  if  not  sensibly  diminished,  suffiurs 
perilous  alterations.  The  sum  raised  for  educational  purposes  was  leas 
last  year  than  the  year  before ;  the  length  of  sessions  and  average  attend- 
ance were  less.  The  average  wages  of  both  male  and  female  teachers 
were  reduced,  though  the  expenses  of  living  bad  increased ;  and  of  the 
fourteen  counties  of  the  State,  thirteen  decreased  the  amount  raised  hj 
taxation  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.^' 

^  A  single  fact  is  worth  a  score  of  speculations.  A  law  of  the  State 
prohibits  the  employment  by  manufacturing  establishments  of  children 
who  have  not  a  certain  measure  of  sdiooling  I  So  much  more  value  did 
sundry  parents  attach  to  the  muscles  than  to  the  minds  of  their  childreD, 
that  they  actually  removed  from  the  State  that  they  might  be  at  libertf 
to  keep  their  children  at  work  the  entire  year,  losing  no  lime  for  their  . 
sehoolingl'' 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  facts  are  used  to  prove  that 
'^  the  daily  Conunon  School  is  not  imbedded  in  the  popular  sym- 
pathy.'' Let  us  examine  these  facts.  ^^The  sum  raised  for 
educational  purposes  was  less  last  year  than  the  year  before.'' 
True,  there  was  a  reduction,  but  under  what  circumstances? 
The  year  spoken  of  was  that  of  1862-3 — the  first  in  which 
taxes  had  been  voted  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  ^^  great  rebel- 
lion." The  peofde  were  patriotically  rousing  themselves  to 
meet  the  great  exigeni^.  In  obedience  to  the  calls  of  the 
country,  they  were  straining  every  nerve  in  arming,  equipping 
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and  sending  Tolonteere  into  the  field.  They  retrenched  expenses, 
they  hndbanded  tiieir  resonroes,  and  naturally  enough ,  although 
Unwisely  and  witliout  due  consideration ,  they  reduced  their  appro- 
priations *for  schoob.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  was  but 
•66,485.98,  leaving  the  amount  raised  larger  than  in  any  year 
proTious  to  1860. 

Now  in  view  of  the  well  known  fact  that  for  more  than  a 
quarts  of  a  century,  there  had  been  a  steady  annual  increase  of 
our  school  appropriations,  would  not  a  candid  mind  have  been  led  by 
{his,  the  first  reduction,  made  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances 
so  extraordiuary,  to  another  cause*than  the  one  assigned  by  our 
author  t  And  how  much  more  just  such  a  reference  would  haTC 
been  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  reduction  is  not  only  the  first, 
with  a  single  exception,  but  also  the  last  in  our  history,  and  also 
by  the  statement,  already  made,  that  during  the  five  years  embrac- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  the  school  appropriations,  raised  by 
taxation,  advanced  from  919600,601.18  to  91,998,177.89,  an 
increase  of  9482,676.26,  or  nearly  88  per  cent. 

But,  says  our  author,  a  single  fact  is  worth  a  score  of  specula- 
tions. "  A  law  of  the  State  prohibits  the  employment  by  manufac- 
turing establishments  of  chUdren  who  have  not  a  certain  measure 
of  schooling ; "  and  certain  parents  in  a  single  city  are  alleged 
to  have  removed  from  the  State  to  avoid  the  restriction.  And 
this  is  proof  that  the  school  system  ^^  is  not  imbedded  in  the 
the  popular  sympathy ! "  The  very  enactment,  dictated  by  the 
popular  will,  to  secure  the  blessings  of  the  daily  Common  School 
to  the  unprotected  children,  and  certain  alleged  but  unauthen- 
ticated  evasions  of  it,  quoted  as  proof  of  the  coldness  of  the 
popular  heart  towards  the  Public  School !  Can  absurdity  have 
a  profounder  depth  than  this  ? 

But  1  will  not  pursue  the  track  of  our  author  farther  in  this 
direction.  I  proceed  briefly  to  examine  his  statements  and 
strictures  upon  our  Normal  Schools,  and  think  I  shall  be  able  to 
sihow  by  proofi  conclusive,  how  utterly  he  is  mistaken  in  most  of 
Us  assertions  relating  to  these  objects  and  uses  in  our  school 
system* 

The  first  and  most  serious  charge  in  his  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  Normal  Schools  is,  that  they  do  not  aim  to  prepare 
and  do  not  in  fact  prepare  teachers  tot  the  Common  Schools.  This 
charge  he  sustains  with  characteristio  ingenuity. 
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In  the  Twenty-Seventh  Report  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  had 
used  the  following  language :  ^^  The  present  course  requires  three 
terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  or  a  year  and  a  half.  Experience 
has  shown  that  most  of  the  first  term  must  be  spent  ih  a  careful 
review  of  the  elementary  branches,  and  in  a  thorough  drill  of  the 
*  best  methods  of  teaching  them — thus  leaving  but  two  terms  for 
the  more  advanced  branches." 

From  this  language,  by  ingenious  garbling,  the  following  is 
constructed.  *^  All  needful  preparation "  in  the  elementary 
branches,  including  thorough  drill  in  the  best  method  of  teaching 
them  occupies  six  months,  leaving  under  the  former  provision 
only  twelve  for  a  wider  range  of  scientific  and  classical  culture 
for  which  eighteen  are  wanted,^^  And  he  then  adds,  ^^  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  three-fourths  of  the  Normal  training 
have  respect  to  the  higher  grade  of  schools^  It  only  contributes 
indirectly,  if  it  contributes  at  all  to  improve  the  modes  of 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  branches,"  &c. 

And  then,  after  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  Visitors  of  the 
Framingham  School  their  opinions  as  to  the  true  objects  of  the 
Public  Schools  he  adds,  ^^  These  important  ends  of  the  Public 
School  might  be  answered,  one  would  think,  without  any  exten- 
sive classical  culture,^*  &c.,  thus  using  as  a  quotation,  the  words 
in  italics,  which  he  had  previously  interpolated  into  the  language 
of  the  Secretary. 

I  give  another  instance  of  the  peculiar  method  of  this 
author.  He  quotes  from  the  report  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Salem 
School  an  admirable  statement  of  the  objects  and  scope  of  the 
Normal  School,  the  closing  sentence  of  which  as  it  stands  in  the 
report  is  as  follows :  ^^  It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  exercises  in  this  school  that  the  education  it  imparts 
is  eminently  calculated  to  develop  these  high  qualities."  This 
sentence  he  makes  to  read  as  follows :  ^^  that  the  education  which 
the  Normal  School  imparts  is  eminently  calculated  to  develop 
these  high  qualities  if  they  exist.*^  Having  thus  made  tho 
phrase  in  italics,  which  is  his  own,  a  part  of  the  language  of  the 
report,  he  exclaims :  ^^  Aye,  if  they  exist !  and  it  is  their  exist- 
ence which  makes  the  sort  of  man  who  is  described." 

« 

He  proceeds  to  argue,  or  rather  to  insinuate,  the  worthlessness 
of  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools,  because  they  cannot  make 
good  teachers  when  the  original  capacities  are  wanting ;  cannot 
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develop  or  create  that  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  the  good 
teacher ;  and  ^^  can  no  more  make  good  teachers  than  theological 
schools  can  make  eloquent  preachers,  or  military  schools  can 
make  brave  and  skilful  officers." 

I  remark  here  in  passing,  that  the  most  ardent  advocate  of 

Normal  Schools  maj  well  be  content  to  rest  the  argument  on 

such  analogies  as  these.    Not  to  speak  of  Theological  Schools, 

now  universally  regarded  as  the  indispensable  instrumentality  for 

training  learned  and  eloquent  men  for  the  Christian  pulpits  of 

the  land,  the  shining  record  made  by  the  graduates  of  our 

national  military  academy,  with  Orant  and  Sherman,  and  Thomas 

and  Sheridan  at  the  head  of  their  column,  during  the  great  struggle 

for  national  existence  just  now  closed,  has  forever  settled  the 

question  that,  in  one  department  at  least  of  human  activity,  a 

careful  and  thorough  preliminary  training  is  the  only  sure  ground 

of  success. 

It  is  just  because  the  Normal  Schools  have  furnished  and  are 
now  furnishing  a  noble  band  of  young  men  and  women  for 
another  kind  of  warfare,  less  conspicuous  but  nq^  less  important — 
the  warfare  of  truth  with  error,  of  light  and  knowledge  with 
darkness  and  ignorance — that  they  have  won  and  will  continue 
to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  regards  of  an  intelligent  community* 

Again,  having  laid  down  as  a  criterion  of  judgment  that  ^^  how- 
ever valuable  in  themselves  may  be  the  instruction  and  training 
they" — the  Normal  Schools — ^**give,  or  however  advantageous 
to  the  pupils  in  attendance,  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  machinery  of  public  education,  rests  on  the 
positive  and  palpable  advantages  which  the  daily  Public  School, 
to  which  the  multitude  resorts,  derives  from  them " — a  rule  by 
the  way  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection,  and  one  which  we  in 
Massachusetts  have  applied  to  our  Normal  Schools  from  the 
beginning, — ^he  complains  of  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  tracing  the 
effect  of  Normal  teaching  in  the  Commonwealth ;  asserts  that 
there  is  rarely  an  allusion  to  these  schools  in  the  reports  of  the 
town  school  committees;  and  deduces  from  this  absence  of 
commendation  and  allusion  the  following  conclusion : — 

**  And  while  wq  are  not  disposed  to  qaestion  the  high  praise  bestowed 
on  these  schools,  or  to  deny  them  the  importance  which  the  Board  and  the 
Secretary  claim',  we  do  not  perceive  that  evidence  of  their  practical  value 
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which  justifies  it  Possibly  the  higher  class  of  schools  may  have  reaped 
advantages  from  them,  and  ia  this  indirect  way  the  public  may  receive  a 
full  equivalent  for  its  outlay." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  tlie  author's  search  for  proofs,  was 
only  through  a  single  volume  of  the  reports  of  the  Board,  (the 
27th)  containing  288  pages  of  extracts  from  ten  volumes  of  the 
reports  of  383  towns,  one  would  think  that  he  might  well  hesitate  to 
draw  very  broad  and  sweeping  conclusions  from  the  lack  of  full 
statement  on  any  single  subject ;  and  the  more  especially  when 
he  could  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  extracts  were 
made  with  reference  to  that  subject. 

How  utterly  inconsequential  is  the  author's  mode  of  reason- 
ing in  this  particular  instance,  and  how  worthless  his  conclusions, 
will  be  manifest,  when  the  fact  is  stated  that,  in  making  the 
extracts,  not  only  was  there  no  attempt  to  collect  evidence  as  to 
the  character  and  standing  of  the  Normal  Schools  and  their 
relation  to  the  Public  Schools,  but  such  evidence  when  found 
was  purposely  oi^itted ;  and  for  the  simple  and  sufficient  reason 
that  all  questions  of  that  nature  had  been  fully  and  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  observation  and  experience  of  twenty-five  years. 
Moreover,  the  results  of  this  long  experiment  had  been  carefully 
collected,  collated  and  published  in  a  previous  report  of  the  Board. 
These  questions  had  been  settled,  and  tliat  too  by  a  community 
not  undistinguished  for  ^^  keen  hard  sense,"  and  not  predisposed 
to  expend  its  resources  on  chimerical  or  doubtful  experiments ; 
and  the  attempt  to  accumulate  proofs  would  have  been  a  most 
useless  endeavor. 

But  I  will  iiot  follow  this  remarkable  ^^  tractate  on  "  Massachu- 
setts ^^ education"  farther.  Enough  has  been  given  to  show 
the  intent,  the  manner  and  the  spirit  of  the  performance.  Its 
fitting  conclusion  is  in  the  following  words : — 

• 

''  But  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  a  grade  of  instruction,  far  in 
advance  of  what  the  spirit  of  the  law  aod  public  policy  demand,  engages 
the  attention  and  means  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Education,  and 
that  while  ten  of  the  children  and  youth  are  favored  at  public  expense 
with  superior  advantages,  the  one  hundred  or  the  one  thousand  that  are 
entitled  to  be  thoroughly  taught  to  read,  write,  cipher*  and  behave  them- 
selves, are  left  in  the  back  ground." 
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Sferangelf ,  indeed^  Gentlemen,  does  such  a  deliverance  sound 
in  thQ  ears  of  one,  whose  privilege  it  has  been  for  many  years 
to  witness  yoor  untiring  labors  in  devising  and  executing  plans 
for  giving  the  best  possible  education  to  every  child  in  the 
Gommcmwealtb,  of  whatever  race,  or  however  humble  his 
condition.    But  I  shall  not  spend  the  time  to  answer  it. 

When  an  unbelieving  Jew,  soon  to  become  a  disciple  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  inquired  of  his  fellow,  ^^  Can  there  any  good 
thing  come,  out  of  Nazareth  ?"  the  fitting  and  confident  response 
was,  ^^  Come  and  see."  Such  is  our  reply  to  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  He  is  a  native  of  our  Commonwealth;  was, 
doubtless,  a  pupil  in  bis  boyhood  of  the  schools  of  ^^  fifty  years 
ago  "  which  he  holds  in  so  high  esteem ;  from  the  examination 
of  a  single  volume  he  has  formed  and  published  to  the  world 
wild  conclusions  relating  to  the  schools  of  the  present  time. 
We  invite  him  to  ^^  come  and  see ;"  to  return  for  a  little  space 
to  the  scenes  of  his  early  days.  He  will  find  that  changes 
have  taken  place,  and  not  all  of  them,  perhaps,  for  the  worse. 
He  will  find  that  the  old  school-house  with  its  huge  fire-place  and 
rough  benches  has  been  supplanted  by  a  more  tasteful  edifice 
with  comfortable  chairs  and  desks,  and  better  means  of  securing 
warmth  and  ventilation ;  that  the  instruments  of  torture  and 
terror  have  largely  given  place  to  the  blackboard  and  globe,  to 
books  of  reference  and  illustrative  apparatus.  And  what  is  better 
than  all "  machinery,"  if  he  will  traverse  the  State  from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains,  and  look  in  upon  five  thousand  Common 
Schools  of  the  city  and  of  the  rural  town,  he  will  find  in  them 
thousands  of  well  educated,  thoughtful,  earnest  and  Christian 
teachers,  and  gathered  around  them  ten  times  ^'  ten  thousands  " 
of  happy  children,  who  are  taught  to  "  spell "  as  well,  to  "  read  " 
befter,  to  speak  and  write  the  English  tongue  better,  to  '^  cipher  " 
better,  and  to  ^^  bebave  themselves  "  quite  as  well  as  the  children  of 
the  former  age  of  the  ferule  and  the  birch  rod ;  he  will  find,  more- 
over, one  hundred  and  forty  Public,  Common  Schools  of  a  higher 
grade, — schools  of  which  ho  thinks  but  poorly,  but  which,  known 
as  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  early  times,  our  fathers  cherished  so 
highly, — ^wherein  the  children  of  the  poor  and  the  children  of 
the  rich  are  sitting  side  by  side  and  pursuing  such  courses  of 
study  as  shall  fit  them  for  serving  their  generation  in  higher 
and  broader  spheres  of  usefulness.    And,  unless  we  are  greatly 
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mistaken,  he  will  learn  from  all  this,  that  it  was  not  an  act  of 
wisdom  or  of  justice  to  bring  a  ^'  railing  accusation/'  or  to 
attempt  to  frame  a  bill  of  indictment,  against  the  most  cherished 
institution  of  the  ^^  Puritan  State,"  without  having  at  least  a 
tolerably  full  and  correct  understanding  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Tlie  present  seems  to  be  a  proper  occasion  for  presenting  some 
direct  and  positive  evidence,  derived  from  the  highest  sources, 
relating  to  the  course  of  study  and  training  in  the  Normal  Schools, 
and  to  the  influence  which  they  exert  upon  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

The  following  inquiries,  in  substance,  were  recently  addressed 
to  the  Principal  of  each  of  the  schools  : —  «i 

1.  What  proportion  of  the  graduates  of  your  school  teach  ? 

2.  In  what  class  of  schools  do  they  teach  ? 

8.  Are  your  pupils  specially  trained  to  teach  in  the  Common 
Schools  ? 

4.  What  success  do  they  meet  with  in  teaching  ? 

5.  How  long  do  they  teach  on  an  average  ? 

6.  What  is  the  demand  for  Normal  graduates  as  teachers  ? 

To  these  inquiries  I  have  received  the  replies  which  are  given 
below. 

Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson,  of  the  Framingham  School,  writes 
under  date  of  January  4, 1867  : — 

I  have  looked  over  the  record  of  our  classes  to-day,  and  I  can  furnish 
some  positive  statements  with  regard  to  the  six  classes  preceding  the  one 
which  graduated  last  January,  together  with  4he  two  of  last  year. 


• 

No.  of 
Gradaatefl. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

No.  of 
Gradaates. 

No.  of 
Teachers. 

July,  1862,   . 
Feb.,  1863,   . 
July,  1868,  • 

13 
19 
24 
23 
22 

13 
17 
22 
20 
16 

Feb.,  1865,  . 
Feb.,  1866,  . 
July,  1866,  . 

21 
25 
26 

17 
16 

18 

Feb.,  1864,   . 
July,  1864,   . 
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Of  this  namber  of  teachers  three  have  taught  in  High  Schools,  four 
have  been  employed  in  our  own  school,  two  at  Salem  and  two  at  the 
Normal  School  at  Farmington,  Maine.  All  the  others  have  been  or  still 
are  teaching  in  Common  Schools.  Of  the  thirty-five  who  have  not  taught, 
six  have  been  in  our  advanced  course  here  and  are  to  be  graduated  this 
month,  all  intending  to  go  immediately  to  teaching.  It  is  very  probable 
that  others  of  the  thirty-five  are  teaching  without  my  knowledge,  as  we 
have  no  record  kept  of  the  pupils  after  they  leave  school,  and  it  is  only  by 
chance  that  I  have  been  able  to  tell  about  so  many. 

We  have  only  two  pupils  in  school  now  who  do  not  intend  to  teach. 
If  our  course  of  study  is  not  a  reply  to  any  charge  made  of  neglect 
of  the  common  branches  of  study,  I  cannot  make  one. 

The  whole  drift  of  our  instruction,  the  mark  at  which  we  constantly 
aim,  is  the  fitting  of  our  pupils  to  become  teachers  in.  Common  Schools. 

As  to  their  success  in  teaching,  I  can  only  say  that  we  receive  frequent 
applications  for  teachers  from  those  places  in  which  our  graduates  have 
been  employed  in  past  years. 

I  think  I  have  had  fifteen  applications  for  teachers  whom  I  could  not 
aapply,  since  the  first  of  November. 

I  cannot  state  positively  but  it  is  my  impression  that  two-thirds  of  our 
graduates  teach  at  least  six  years.  And  considering  that  the  average  life 
of  a  teacher  is  reckoned  to  be  twenty-seven  years  by  some  authorities, 
and  that  the  compensation  in  our  Common  Schools  is  very  meagre,  this 
seems  to  me  a  large  return  for  the  expense  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

From  A.  G.  Boyden,  Esq.,  of  the  Bridgewater  School : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  asking  information  concerning  the  graduates 
of  this  school  is  received,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  communicate 
as  the  result  of  careful  examination,  the  following  answers  to  the  several 
points  of  inquiry : — 

1.  *^  What  portion  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  teach  ?  " 
During  the  last  six  years  while  I  have  had  charge  of  the  school,  seven- 
etghUu  of  all  the  graduates  have  engaged  in  teaching.  Of  the  one-eighth 
who  have  not  taught  several  were  young  men  who  went  into  the  army, 
and  some  other  young  men  are  extending  their  course  of  study  at  college. 
For  the  years  before  1860 1  cannot  give  as  definite  statements,  but  find 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  percentage  of  graduates  who  taught 
will  differ  very  little  from  that  of  the  last  six  years. 

2.  ^  In  what  class  of  schools  do  they  teach  ?  " 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  last  six  years,  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  those 
teaching  have  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State,  two  per  cent  in 
private  schools.    Five  of  these  graduates  have  been  employed  as  assistants 
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in  Normal  Schools.  About  two-fiflhs  of  the  young  men  have  taken 
charge  of  annual  Grammar  Schools  in  the  larger  towns ;  the  remaining 
three-fiflhs  are  chiefly  employed  in  District  Schools..  The  young  lady 
graduates  have  nearly  all  been  engaged  as  principals,  or  assistants  in 
Grammar,  Intermediate,  Primary  and  District  Schools.  A  few  have  taught 
in  High  Schools.  Our  graduates  universally  prefer  to  teach  in  the  Public 
Schools.  The  percentage  of  the  graduates  who  have  taught  in  the  Public 
Schools  (Common  Schools  I  mean,)  has  always  been  about  the  same. 

3.  ''  Are  your  pupils  specially  trained  to  teach  in  the  Common  Schools  ?  " 
The  entire  work  of  the  school  j&om  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 

course  of  study  is  conducted  with  constant  regard  to  preparation  for  teach- 
ing in  the  Common  School.  More  than  one-half  of  the  course  is  spent  in 
direct  study  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  Common  Schools,  to  complete  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  them  and  to  find  the  best  method  of  teaching  them. 
The  remainder  is  spent  in  the  same  way  upon  those  advanced  studies 
which  every  teacher  needs  to  know  to  be  a  good  teacher  of  the  common 
branches,  or  to  teach  in  a  higher  grade  of  school,  if  need  be,-— and  in  the 
study  of  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  learning  how  to  organize  and 
govern  a  school.  It  is  the  primary  object  of  the  school  to  give  special 
training  for  teaching  in  Common  Schools.  Students  come  to  the  school  to 
get  this  training,  and  because  other  schools  do  not  furnish  it 

4.  *^  What  success  do  the  graduates  meet  with  in  teaching  ?  " 

A  few  fail  entirely,  finding  on  trial  that  they  are  not  well  adapted  to 
the  work.  The  number  in  this  class  is  very  small.  Some  others  at  first 
meet  with  only  partial  success,  sometimes  from  having  too  hard  a  school 
for  a  beginner,  more  frequently  from  want  of  that  sympathy,  counsel  and 
support  from  school  committees,  which  most  young  teachers  need  in  their 
first  efforts.  But  the  large  majority  of  them  are  entirely  successful  in 
their  work,  and  some  of  them  eminently  so,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  fill  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  responsible  positions  in  the 
Public  Schools.  They  are  commended  by  committees  for  their  professional 
enthusiasm,  for  the  interest  in  study  which  they  excite  In  their  pupils,  for 
the  vivacity  and  thoroughness  of  their  teaching,  and  for  good  government 
in  their  schools. 

5.  ^  How  long  do  the  graduates  teach  on  an  average  ?  ** 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  requisite  data  to  -  give  a  definite  answer  to 
this  question.  Mr.  Tillinghast,  the  Principal  of  the  school  for  the  first 
thirteen  years  of  its  life,  said  the  lady-graduates  taught  on  an  average 
three  years.  This  estimate  cannot  be  far  from  the  trath  for  the  lady- 
graduates  since  his  time.*  The  gentlemen  teach  very  much  longer. 
Many  of  them  have  made  teaching  a  profession.     Several  of  these  have 

*  Mr.  Boyden  haa  since  stated  to  me  that  he  regards  this  estimate  as  too  short  for  the 
gradaates  of  the  present  time. 
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taaght  more  than  twenty  years,  and  many  othere  more  than  ten  years. 
(I  send  a  ^t  of  namee  and  positions  which  will  show  where  some  of  the 
gentlemen  are.)  Five-eigfaths  of  all  the'gradnates'who  have  commenced 
teaching  smce  1860  are  now  teaching. 

6.  ^  What  is  the  demand  for  Normal  graduates  ?  " 

During  the  last  two  years  the  number  of  applications  for  teachers  which 
I  have  received  is  (by  actual  count)  nearly  Jive  times  the  number  of 
graduates  for  this  time.  The  applications  often  say  **  we  want  teachers 
trained  for  their  work,**  or  ^  we  have  had  one  excellent  teacher  from  your 
school  and  want  another.''  These  applications  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  for  teachers  for  all  kinds  of  schools,  public  and  privnte. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  indirect  inflaence  which  the 
Normal  School  exerts  through  its  graduates  and  methods  of  teaching  upon 
those  teachers  who  do  not  attend  it  is  not  be  forgotten.  The  Normal 
School  has  done  much  to  give  dignity  and  character  to  the  teacher's  call- 
ing, and  to  improve  the  teaching  in  all  the  schools.  ^  The  discipline  of 
the  Noimal  School  tends  not  only  to  make  better  teachers,  but  tends  to 
make  better  men  and  women,**  is  the  testimony  of  an  intelligent  yoang 
woman  who  has  tested  her  statement  by  experience. 

Mr.  Boyden  appends  to  the  foregoing  letter,  a  most  interesting 
statement  with  reference  to  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  the 
graduates  of  the  Bridgewater  School,  who  have  occupied  impor- 
tant positions  as  teachers,  and  most  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching.  He  gives  names,  and  dates,  and  places  occupied.  I 
content  myself  with  a  general  statement. 

.  First  he  names  seventeen  gentlemen  who  have  been  employed 
in  State  or  city  Normal  Schools.  Seven  of  this  number  have 
been  or  now  are  Principals.  It  includes,  besides  his  own,  the 
names  of  Dana  P.  Colburn,  deceased,  and  Richard  Edwards, 
for  six  years  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  at  Salem,  and  now 
President  of  the  State  Normal  University,  Illinois. 

He  gives  the  names  of  six  graduates  who  are  conducting  or  are 
assistant  teachers  in  popular  and  successful  Private  Schools  in 
Massachusetts. 

This  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  thirty-seven  names  of  graduates 
employed  in  the  Oranmiar  Schools  of  Massachusetts.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Grammar  Schools  of  the  present  time 
are  the  Common  Schools  of  the  cities  and  larger  villages. 

Mr.  Boyden  adds :  ^^  The  above-named  men  graduated  under 
Messrs.  Tillinghast  and  Conant,  before  1860.    They  have  had  a 
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long  period  of  service,  and  are  nearly  all  now  teaching ;  some  of 
them  have  taught  over  twenty  years."  I  may  further  add  that 
among  the  names,  if  published,  would  be  recognized,  not  a  few 
of  the  most  successful  and  honored  members  of  the  profession  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Boyden  then  gives  the  names  of  twenty  graduates  of  the 
school  since  1860,  the  larger  number  being  masters  of  Grammar 
Schools,  one  a  teacher  in  an  Academy,  and  two  in  the  Academic 
Department  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

He  thep  remarks : — 

"  I  have  enumerated  in  this  list  only  those  who  hold  hading^  permanent 
positions  in  the  larger  towns,  and  these  positions  are  all  in  the  Normal  and 
Common  Schools,  except  the  few  named  who  are  in  Private  Schools. 
This  list  does  not  include  the  larger  number  of  graduates  who  are  teach- 
ing in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  ungraded  schools.  Doubtless  I  have 
omitted  many  from  this  list,  for  it  is  difficult  to  keep  trace  of  the  older 
graduates.  Others  are  in  prominent  positions  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
other  States. 

*^  The  lady  graduates  are  too  numerous  to  particularize.  Many  of  them 
have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  Normal  Schools,  High  Schools,  and 
Common  Schools.  The  first  lady  Principal  of  a  Normal  School  in  this 
country  was  a  graduate  of  this  school, — Mary  J.  Cragin,  in  St.  Louis 
Normal  School.  They  have  been,  and  are,  filling  the  places  of  assistants 
in  Normal  Schools.  Several  of  them  are  head  assistants  in  Boston ;  one 
has  charge  of  a  large  Grammar  School  in  Boxbury,  and  others  have 
charge  of  Grammar  Schools  in  smaller  towns.  The  large'  majority  are 
teaching  in  ungraded  District  Schools.'' 

D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  of  the  Salem  Normal  School,  writes  as 
follows : — 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^Yours  of  the  second  has  this  moment  reached  me.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  facts  within  my  command,  in  relation 
to  the  subject-matter  of  your  note. 

It  happens  that  I  have  been  gathering  facts  in  regard  to  this  very 
subject,  so  far  as  this  school  is  concerned.  It  has  for  some  time  been  my 
purpose  to  show  in  my  semi-annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  the 
close  of  this  term,  that  Mr.  ■  allegations  were  utterly  false,  so  far 

at  least, as  the  Salem  school  is  concerned. 

At  the  last  Triennial  Convention  of  the  past  members  of  this  school, 
especial  efibrts  were  made  to  ascertain  the  number  of  our  graduates  that 
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had  tanghty  and  the  nnmber  still  teaching.  The  &cts  thus  ascertained, 
added  to  those  which  Mrs.  Crosby  is  kindly  noting  down  for  me,  will 
enable  me  to  report  a  pretty  accurate  statement  A  summary  has  been 
nearly  completed,  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  graduates  have  taught  and  are  still  teaching.  I  will  send  you  the 
figures  within  a  day  or  two.  These  will  answer  your  first  question :  ^  How 
large  a  proportion  of  the  graduates  teach,  &c.  ?  ** 

To  your  third  question,  I  reply  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  time 
of  our  two  years'  course  of  study  is  deyoted  exclusively  to  those  branches 
and  exercises  which  the  Common  Schools  are  supposed  to  require.  And 
those  stupes  here  pursued  which  are  not  taught  in  Common  Schools,  such 
as  Mental  Philosophy,  Geology  and  Geometry,  are  not  attended  to  because 
it  is  our  puipose  to  fit  ladies  to  teach  in  High  Schools,  but  because  such 
studies  are  calculated  to  give  a  general  development  to  the  mind  and  thus 
to  prepare  our  pupils  to  teach  .common  studies  more  intelligently  than  they 
otherwise  would.  Our  pupils  are  made  to  understand  that  the  under- 
gradnate  course  is  designed  to  fit  them  to  teach  in  Granunar  and  Primary 
Schools  anfy,  and  that  if  they  aim  to  teach  in  High  Schools,  they  must  go 
through  the  advanced  course. 

Of  those  who  have  graduated  from  this  school  since  I  took  charge  of  it, 
nearly,  if  not  quite  all  are  now  teaching;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  they 
are,  with  a  single  exception,  teaching  in  our  Common  Schools.  This  state- 
ment includes  the  graduates  of  the  advanced  class  as  well  as  the  graduates 
of  the  regular  course. 

In  reply  to  your  question  relating  to  the  success  of  our  graduates  and 
the  demand  for  their  services,  I  will  state  a  fact  or  two.  A  veteran 
teacher  from  a  city  adjacent  to  Boston,  came  to  me  a  while  ago  and  said  : 
^  I  want  a  teacher  from  your  schooL  I  used  to  take  graduates  of  our 
High  School,  as  my  assistants,  but  for  some  reason  they  fidled.  I  have 
had  six  teachers  from  your  school,  and  they  have  all  succeededi  I  want 
another."  Another  gentleman,  master  of  a  Grammar  School  in  a  town  in 
£ssex  County,  said  to  me  some  months  ago :  "  I  have  had  three  first-rate 
teachers  from  your  school.  I  want  one  more."  I  have  since  then  supplied 
him  with  two  of  our  recent  graduates  who,  according  to  a  statement  which 
he  gave  me  yesterday  are  succeeding  admirably.  Every  day  or  two  I 
receive  applications  firom  school  committees  for  graduates  of  this  school. 
I  can  hardly  begin  to  supply  the  demand. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  our  graduates  succeed  in  teaching. 
Some,  from  a  lack  of  governing  power,  fail  in  their  efibrts ;   but  I  am 
certain  that  a  very  large  proportion  do  succeed,  and  that  very  many,  aided  • 
by  the  training  they  here  received,  achieve  success,  who  otherwise  would 

18 
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Under  date  of  January  4,  Mr.  Hagar  fayored  me  with  the 
following  letter  and  table  of  statistics : — 

I  have  been  doing  a  little  figaring  to-night,  the  result  of  which  I  send 
yon  herewith.  The  table  tells  its  own  story ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
one  that  shows  a  good  record  for  this  schooL 

This  fact,  also,  should  be  kept  in  mind :  that  this  report,  if  in  any 
respect  erroneous,  is  not  so  favorable  to  the  school  as  it  ought  to  be.  It 
gives  the  numbers  who  are  knaum  to  have  taught,  to  be  teaching  now,  to 
have  married,  and  to  have  died.  In  regard  to  some  of  the  graduates, 
informatioti  relating  to  these  points  has  not  been  obtained.  Undoubtedly 
a  complete  report  concerning  every  graduate  would  be  considerably  more 
favorable  to  the  school  than  the  one  now  sent  to  you. 

It  is  sometimes  carelessly  asserted  that  nearly  all  our  graduates  get 
married.  The  report  shows  that  of  all  our  graduates  up  to  January,  1866, 
only  22^u  per  cent  had  married. 

It  has  also  been  sud  by  some  people  that  the  graduates  of  the  Salem 
school  get  their  training  here  at  the  cost  of  ruined  health.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  in  ten  and  a  half  years  from  the  time  the  first  dass  graduated, 
only  3^^  per  cent,  have  died,  showing  that  the  constitutions  of  the 
graduates  had  not  been  very  seriously  undermined. 
«  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  school,  who,  on  account  of  limited  means  or  other  cause,  did 
not  complete  the  full  course  of  study,  so  as  to  graduate,  have  engaged  in 
teaching.    The  precise  number  I  have  not  the  means  of  knowing. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  graduates  have  taught  I  am  unable  to 
state.  From  the  large  per  cent,  of  the  earliest  classes  who  were  teaching 
in  January,  1866,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  average  length  of  time  must 
have  been  very  creditable  to  the  school. 
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1 

1 

O 

m 

O 

Tims  or  Gxaouatioh. 

1 

a 

No.    known    to 
have  taaght 

Per  oont  known 
to  have  taaght 

No.  known  to  be 
teaching,  Jnly, 
1866. 

Per  cent  known 
to  be  teaching, 
Jalj,  1866. 

No.    known    to 
have  married. 

No.    known    to 
have  died. 

• 

1     Feb.,  1856, . 

53 

41 

.77J 

16 

.30 

22 

4 

2     July,      "     . 

17 

17 

1.00 

5 

.29+ 

4 

1 

3     Feb.,  1857, . 

16 

13 

.81} 

6 

.37i 

- 

- 

4  1  July,     "    . 

12 

12 

1.00 

3 

.25 

6 

1 

5  1  Feb.,  1853, 

9 

9 

1.00 

5 

.55^ 

3 

- 

6 

July,      «* 

21 

18 

.85f 

9 

.42^ 

§ 

2 

7 

Feb.,  1859, 

19 

18 

.94H 

7 

.86H 

9 

2 

8 

Joly,     »«    . 

22 

18 

.81A 

12 

.54A 

3 

1 

9 

Feb.,  1860, , 

23 

23 

1.00 

11 

.4711 

7 

1 

10 

Joly,     "    . 

26 

24 

•92A 

12 

.46A 

8 

1 

11 

Jan.,  1861, . 

23 

21 

.9H 

17 

•73tt 

6 

- 

12     July,      "     , 

26 

22 

•84A 

14 

.53A 

4 

1 

13 

Jan.,  1862,. 

17 

16 

.94A 

9 

.52^ 

4 

- 

14  i  July,     «     , 

20 

20 

1.00 

12 

.60 

3 

- 

15 

Jan.,  1863, . 

11 

10 

.90iJ 

8 

•72A 

1 

- 

16     July,      « 

12 

11 

.91} 

9 

.75 

1 

- 

17 

Jan.,  1864,. 

15 

13 

.86} 

10 

.66} 

— 

- 

18     July,      « 

19 

19 

1.00 

12 

.63-f- 

1 

- 

19  1  Jan.,  1865,. 

20 

16 

.80 

14 

.70 

- 

1 

20     Jan.,  1866, . 

16 

12 

.75 

10 

.62^ 

- 

Total,    < 

397 

353 

.89 

201 ' 

•50^% 

90 

15 

Adding  the  namber  T?ho  are  married  (90)  and  the  number  who  have 
died  (15)  to  the  namber  who  were  known  to  be  teaching  in  July,  1866, 
we  have  a  total  of  306,  which  is  77  per  per  cent,  of  397,  the  whole 
namber  of  gradaatea.  This  leaves  bat  23  per  cent.,  who  in  July  last 
were  either  not  teaching,  or  not  accounted  for. 

J.  W.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  of  the  Westfield  Normal  School,  states : 


In  1865  there  graduated  from  the  Westfield  Normal  School  twenty- 
seven  teachers.  I  know  from  reports  I  have,  that  all  of  this  number  have 
taught  since  graduating.  In  1866  the  number  of  graduates  was  thirty- 
foor.    Of  this  number  I  know  that  thirty-three  have  taught  since  graduat- 
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ing.  I  do  not  know  but  the  other  one  has  taaght  also.  Sixty-one  teachers 
have  graduated  in  the  last  two  years.  All  but  one  of  the  number  are 
known  to  have  taught  since  graduating,  and  the  one  may  also  have  taught. 
AU  but  three  or  four  of  the  sixty-one  are  now  teaching. 

All  but  eight  have  taught  in  schools  below  the  grade  of  High  Schools. 

We  are  not  able  to  supply  one-twentieth  of  the  demand  for  Normal 
graduates.  The  demand  has  increased  within  the  last  year  to  a  wonderful 
degree. 

Some  of  our  teachers  fail.  A  very  large  majority  succeed,  and  they 
not  unfrequently  succeed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of 
whole  communities  into  which  they  go,  in  regard  to  right  modes  of  teaching. 

In  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  the  course  of  study  is  the 
same.  This  course,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  course  itself  was  made 
out  with  especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  Common  Schools. 

In  our  school,  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  this  course,  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  all  the  branches  taught,  we  begin  with  the 
simplest  elements,  and  we  require  our  pupila  to  study  and  recite  with  a 
constant  reference  to  a  mode  of  teaching  these  elements  to  children  found 
in  the  Common  Schools. 

Our  success  in  fitting  teachers  for  the  first  grade  of  Common  Schools, 
viz..  Primary  Schools,  may  be  known  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  a  class  of 
sixteen,  graduated  last  July,  six  were  selected  to  take  charge  of  large 
Primary  Schools.  These  teachers  have  already  had  marked  success.  Our 
careful  study  is  to  prepare  our  graduates  for  elementary  teaching. 

Nothing  is  done  by  us  from  first  to  last,  in  the  two  years'  course, 
that  does  not  have  a  direct  and  obvious  bearing  upon  Common  School 
instruction.  Not  a  lesson  is  learned  or  recited  by  the  Normal  student, 
during  his  course,  but  that  his  attention  is  constantly  turned  to  the  mode 
of  teaching  the  knowledge  he  is  acquiring,  to  pupils  of  the  age,  and  in  the 
condition  of  those  found  in  the  Common  Schools. 

And  more  than  this,  the  Board  of  Education  have  permitted  the  West- 
field  Normal  School  to  have  a  School  of  Observation,  consisting  of  three 
departments,  called  ^Primary,  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools.  These 
three  grades  of  Common  Schools  are  related  to  our  school,  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  the  studchts  in  the  Normal  School  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  practical  application  of  what  is  taught  in  their  own  classes,  so  that 
they  can  graduate  the  better  fitted  for  their  future  work. 

Our  students  are  close  observers  of  these  schools,  and  they  spend  more 
time  observing  the  teaching  in  the  Primary  department,  than  in  observing 
that  of  either  of  the  other  two  departments. 

There  is  one  other  thing  the  Normal  Schools  do,  which  is  almost  entirely 
overlooked  by  those  who  criticise  them. 
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The  trained  graduates  of  these  schools  have  a  professional  enthusiasm 
that  cannot  be  foand  in  any  other  class  of  teachers.  The  professional 
training  the  gradoates  receive,  adds  so  much  importance,  and  such  a  charm 
to  the  work  of  teaching,  that  their  whole  souls  become  enlisted.  This  last 
consideration  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  should  never  be  forgotten 
in  estimating  the  value  of  Normal  Schools.  The  Nonnal  Schools  are 
elevating  teaching  into  a  profession. 

As  is  well  known,  Rev.  Mr.  Northrop  has,  for  the  last  eleven 
years  been  employed  as 'the  Agent  of  the  Board,  in  visiting  and 
lecturing  in  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  has  become 
acquainted  with  more  schools,  and  a  greater  number  of  teachers, 
and  of  school  committees,  and  had  better  opportunities  of  form- 
ing an  intelligent  opinion  on  the  subject  in  hand,  than  any  other 
man.  I  have  therefore  requested  him  to  state  the  results  of  his 
observations  on  this  subject.    He  writes  as  follows : — 

Hod.  J.  White  : — 

"Mj  Dear  Sir, — ^In  accordance  with  your  request  I  give  you  in  brief  the 
results  of  my  observations  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  the 
graduates  of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  You  wish  me  to  give  prominence 
to  two  questions. 

1.  '^  Are  the  Normal  graduates  found  teaching  in  our  schools  ?  ^ 

2.  "  In  what  grade  of  schools  are  they  thus  found  ?  ^ 
I.     In  answer  to  your  first  inquiry,  I  would  say,— - 

1.  That  the  motive  which  originally  attracted  them  to  the  Normal 
School,  was,  I  am  confident,  a  desire  to  prepare  for  the  business  of  teach- 
ing. In  my  visits  to  the  several  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  I  have 
conferred  with  large  numbers  of  ^  candidates  **  as  to  the  expediency  of 
attending  a  Normal  ,SchooL  Their  inquiries  have  almost  invariably 
expressed  or  implied  a  desire  and  purpose  to  teach. 

2.  In  frequent  visits  to  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  familiar  conversation 
with  the  members,  the  same  purpose  has  been  the  one  constantly  avowed. 
Without  such  an  aim,  one  would  hardly  feel  at  home  here.  The  subjects 
and  methods  of  study,  the  daily  drills,  *'  the  general  exerdses,"  *^  the  teach- 
ing exercises,"  and  the  discussions  on  school  economy,  school  laws,  and 
school  government,  all  point  directly  to  the  work  of  the  school-room.  The 
professipnal  character  of  the  instructions  are  not,  I  think,  made  more 
prominent  and  decided  in  the  schools  of  Law,  Medicine  or  Theology,  than 
in  the  Normal  SchooL 

3.  Attending  usually  the  closing  examinations  of  these  schools,  I  have 
le^ed  much  of  the  plans  of  the  classes  at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 
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These  plans  look  to  the  school-room  and  that,  not  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
pledge  taken  as  the  condition  of  admissicm  to  the  Normal  School.  Their 
hearts  are  evidentlj  in  the  T?ork.  Many  of  them  already  have  schoob 
engaged.  The  interest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  all  anticipate  their 
chosen  field  of  labor,  are  signs  of  promise.  Their  Normal  training  has 
tended  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  the  work,  and  exalted  their  estimate 
both  of  its  importance  and  its  difficulties.  With  some  degree  of  conscious 
preparation  and  courage  to  meet  these  labors  and  trials,  is  often  coupled 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  demand  for  continually  enlarging  culture.  These 
facts  as  to  their  motives  in  entering  the  school,  during  the  course  and  on 
graduation,  furnish  only  probable  evidence  in  reply  to  your  question  ^  Do 
they  actually  teach  ?  **    To  which, — 

4.  I  answer  directly  in  the  affirmative.  In  my  visits  to  the  towns,  I 
have  aimed  to  renew  the  acquaintance  formed  in  the  Normal  Schools. 
One  of  my  usual  points  of  inquiry  has  been,  ^<  How  many  Normal  gradu- 
ates are  employed  in  this  town?**  In  a  few  towns  the  reply  is,  ^  We 
cannot  get  them.  The  wages  we  offer  are  too  low."  In  others,  "We 
applied,  but  were  too  late ;  all  were  engaged.''  In  very  many  towns,  from 
one  to  six  or  eight  Normal  graduates  are  employed.  I  have  often  visited 
them  in  their  schools,  and  there  I  have  found  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  Normal  School  system,  not  only  in  improved  methods  of. 
instruction,  but  in  a  wiser  system  of  influence,  in  the  judicious  use  of  more 
and  better  incentives  to  studiousness  and  good  conduct.  With  rare 
exceptions  the  Normal  graduates  certainly  do  teach. 

11.    In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  reply, — 

1.  I  have  found  them  mostly  in  the  Common  Schools.  For  this  grade 
they  have  specially  prepared  during  the  Normal  course,  which  dwells 
largely  on  the  methods  of  teaching  the  common  English  studies.  In  the 
Normal  Schools  these  studies  are  pursued  not  so  inuch  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  them,  as  for  the  higher  aim  of  learning  how  to  teach  them. 

2.  It  is  in  the  Common  Schools,  chiefly,  that  these  graduates  have  achieved 
their  most  marked  success.  I  have  met  instances  of  failure,  but  not  more 
frequently  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  employed  than  in  the  other  profes- 
sions. With  them  I  am  confident,  failure  is  the  exception  and  not  the  role. 
I  should  like  to  take  the  man  who  is  still  an  unbeliever  in  Normal  Schools, 
(for  it  seems  such  an  one  has  been  found,)  to  the  Public  Schools  in  , 
which  1  lately  visited.  They  are  taught  by  Normal  graduates.  Such 
has  been  their  success,  as  to  create  an  urgent  demand  for  others  like  them 
whenever  a  vacancy  occurs.  If  we  visit  only  the  Primary  Schools  *  and 
observe  the  skill  evinced  in  teaching  the  alphabet,  the  sounds  as  well  as 
the  names,  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  in  Beading,  and  Spellings  and 
Drawing,  the  interest  shown  in  those  beautiful  lessons  in  objects,  in  color, 
form,  size,  measure,  weight,  the  exe^rcises  in  numbers,  made  dear  and 
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attractive  by  the  aid  of  beans,  or  pebbles,  and  the  order  and  cheerful 
aspect  of  the  schools,  we  need  go  no  further  into  the  other  grades,  for 
these  happy  little  children  will  dissipate  the  doubts  of  our  sceptic 

During  the  eleven  years  of  my  connection  with  your  honored  Board,  I 
hare  met  £rom  year  to  year  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  Normal  Schools 
have  been  steadily  advancing  in  public  appreciation.  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  this  popular  verdict  is  most  dear  and  emphatic  in  those  towns 
where  the  graduates  have  been  most  frequently  employed,  and  where  the 
people  have  become  most  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  influence  upon 
the  PubUc  Schools.  No  sn^dl  share  of  the  progress  of  Massachusetts  in 
education  is  due  to  the  mfluence  of  these  graduates,  scattered  as  they  are 
over  all  parts  of  the  Commonwealth*  Their  enlightened  views  have 
reached  beyond  the  school-room,  or  the  time  of  their  service  as  teachers. 
Ab  citizens,  as  voters,  and  often  as  most  efficient  members  of  school 
committees,  or  as  superintendents  of  schools,  they  are  always  the  friends 
of  wise  improvements  in  education.  I  do  not  ever  remember  meeting  a 
Normal  graduate  who  was  an  advocate  of  the  District  system.  On  the 
other  hand  I  have  occasion  to  tender  my  cordial  thanks  to  them  for  their 
efficient  co-operation  in  my  efforts  to  introduce  the  Municipal  system  in 
the  towns  which  I  have  recently  visited. 

Very  truly  yours,  B.  G.  Nobthbop. 

LIBBABIES. 

In  the  blank  form  of  inquiry  issued  a  year  since,  (1866,)  school 
committees  were  requested  to  return  the  number  of  free  Public 
Libraries,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  tax,  according  to  the 
General  Statutes,  chapter  83.  They  were  also  desired  to  make 
return  of  social  libraries,  or  of  all  other  libraries  which  were  not 
the  property  of  individuals. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  from  the  returns 
made : — 
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Public  Librariet. 


TOWX  OR 

ClTT. 

ODJJH 

£^•900 

|1 

No.  of  Vols. 

• 

< 

Boston,    .... 

1852, 

128,016 

6,082 

207,717 

Beverly, . 

1855, 

4,400 

85 

9,300 

*DanYen, 

► .             « 

- 

4,600 

- 

- 

Ljnii) 

1862, 

7,298 

i574 

38,991 

Newburyport, , 

1854, 

11,447 

617 

19,467 

fSoath  Danver 

s,      , 

- 

12,000 

- 

- 

Brighton, 

1864, 

8,565 

732 

12,658 

Burlington, 

1856, 

697 

35 

1,860 

^Cambridge,    . 

1858, 

8,023 

220 

11,005 

Cfaarlestown,  . 

1860, 

9,086 

627 

73,057 

Concord, 

1853, 

4,900 

154 

4,769 

Framingbam,  . 

1855, 

3,985 

218 

10,625 

Groton,   . 

1855, 

1,592 

7* 

2,504 

Lowell,    . 

1844, 

12,411 

287 

50,000 

Medford, . 

1854, 

8,2QP 

175 

15,006 

Natick,    . 

1857, 

4,000 

100 

20,000 

Sberbom, 

1860, 

1,138 

89 

8,500 

South  Beading 

f 

1856, 

2,676 

115 

17,680 

Stoneham, 

1859, 

2,575 

174 

15,170 

Waltham, 

1865, 

4,500 

230 

12,245 

Wayland, 

1852, 

3,379 

50 

3,812 

West  Gambrid 

ge,    . 

1887, 

2,200 

140 

•  7,554 

VVestford, 

1860, 

1,263 

39 

2,230 

Weston,  . 

1857,. 

2,500 

93 

6,207 

Winchester, 

1859, 

1,579 

73 

3,875 

Wobum, . 

1854, 

8,298 

676 

- 

Barre,     . 

1857, 

925 

60 

6,000 

Bolton,    . 

1859, 

812 

40 

1,200 

Fitchbarg, 

1859, 

6,255 

62 

26,710 

Hanrard, 

1856, 

840 

103 

1,614 

*  Branch  of  the  Peabody  Library. 

t  Free  Pablic  Library,  established  and  aided  by  Geo.  Peabody,  of  London. 

X  Tax  of  $1  per  annnm. 
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TOWV  OK  CRT. 

II  ^- 

ll 

i 

B 

Lancaster, 

1802, 

8,000 

850 

4,000 

Leicester, 

1861, 

1,500 

55 

1,391 

Leonunster,     • 

1856, 

8,200 

400 

18,502 

Lunenburg,     • 

1852, 

083 

86 

3,007 

1858, 

2,714 

25 

20,160 

Millbaiy, 

1864, 

800 

- 

- 

Phillipsion, 

1861, 

1,400 

300 

- 

Soathboroagh, 

1858, 

2,385 

83 

4,818 

WestboroDgb, . 

1857, 

847 

100 

447 

Worcester, 

1859, 

20,000 

1,000 

67,533 

Northampton, . 

1860, 

6,000 

80 

8,000 

I^nogfield,     . 

1857, 

23,061 

3,934 

89,500 

West  Springfield, 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Orange^  • 

1859, 

620 

- 

7,800 

Lenox,    . 

« 

2,199 

- 

2,600 

Brookline, 

1857, 

8,502 

982 

19,793 

Qnincy,  • 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Fan  Biver,      . 

1861, 

4,822 

471 

22,821 

IJew  Bedfoid, . 

1852, 

20,000 

543 

35,035 

Edgartown,     • 

- 

450 

- 

- 

Total,      . 

50 

- 

345,588 

19,995 

886,172 

A  similar  table  was  contained  in  the  Twenty-Fourth  Report, 
from  returns  made  in  July,  I860.  According  to  those  returns 
there  were  then  forty-five  Free  Public  Libraries,  containing 
201,706  volumes,  receiving  annual  additions  of  not  less  than 
22,000  volumes,  and  delivering  annually  over  500,000  volumes. 

The  above  table  shows  that  in  April,  1866,  there  were  returned 
fifty  Public  Libraries,  containing  845,588  volumes,  receiving 
additions  in  one  year,  of  19,995  volumes,  and  delivering. 886,172 
Yolomes. 

The  above  statement,  which  is  incomplete,  does  not  include 
Social    Libraries,  or  other    libraries    not    private,  which    are 
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presented  in  the  following  table  prefllired  from  returns  obyiously 
not  full  and  accurate : — 


Social  Libraries — libraries  not  private  nor  free* 


Towx  OB  Cm. 

^1 

i 

TOWV  OB  CZTT. 

^1 

i 

1 

■A 

Boston, 

12 

178,587 

Chelmsford,  • 

1 

iff! 

Amesbary,  . 

2 

2,475 

Groton, 

2 

1,000 

Andover,     . 

4 

88,000 

Lowell, 

1 

9,000 

Bradford,     . 

1 

267 

Marlborough, 

8 

1,750 

Essex,. 

8 

1,800 

Natick, 

1 

450 

Greotgetown, 

1 

1,000 

Newton, 

1 

12,000 

Gloucester,  . 

1 

2,500 

Beading,      • 

2 

600 

Ipswich, 

1 

550 

Tewksbory, . 

4 

200 

Lawrence,  . 

8 

9,000 

Townsend,  • 

1 

560 

Lynn,  .... 

2 

600 

Waltham,    • 

1 

800 

Lynnfield,    . 

1 

- 

Westford,    . 

1 

100 

Manchester, 

1 

a 

Wihnington, 

2 

100 

Marblehead, 

1 

700 

Ashbnmham, 

8 

848 

Middleton,  . 

1 

141 

Atjiol, .... 

2 

800 

Topsfield,    . 

2 

240 

Berlin, 

2 

800 

Wenham,    . 

2 

850 

Blackstone, . 

2 

2,780 

Acton,. 

2 

800 

Bolton, 

1 

150 

Cambridge,  (22,)  viz. : 

Boylston,     • 

1 

500 

Lib'7  &  Scien.  Soc'y, 

4 

1,200 

Brookfield,  . 

1 

625 

Parish  Libraries, 

8 

8,268 

Charlton,     • 

1 

190 

High  School  Library, 

1 

2,625 

Clinton, 

1 

8,746 

Harv.  Col.  Students, 

8 

16,000 

Douglas, 

1 

SOO 

Harv.  Col.  Library, . 

1 

110,000 

Dudley, 

1 

280 

Law  Library,  .    '    . 

1 

13,000 

Gardner,     • 

1 

1,050 

Theological  Library, 

1 

16,000 

Grafton, 

8 

1,000 

Lawr'nce  Scien.  Lib., 

1 

7,000 

Uardwick,  . 

1 

99 

Phillips  Astron'l  Lib., 

1 

1,500 

Hubbardston, 

2 

500 

Harv.  Medical  Lib'y, 

1 

2,000 

Lunenburg, . 

1 

- 

Billerica,    *• 

1 

1,000 

Northborough,     • 

2 

- 

Charlestown, 

2 

1,200 

Northbridge, 

1 

2,200 
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Tomf  OB  ClTT. 

Ko.  of  Social 

1 

TOWV  OB  CiTT. 

^1 

1 

Oakham, 

1 

250 

Great  Barrington, 

1 

900 

Frinceton,    • 

1 

500 

j^ee,     •        •        •        • 

1 

200 

Southborongli^     • 

1 

100 

Fittsfield,     . 

1 

3,500 

Soatkbridge, 

1 

1,819 

Sheffield,'    . 

1 

150 

Spencer, 

1 

1,109 

Williamstown, 

4 

22,267 

Sturbridge,  . 

2 

300 

Windflor,      . 

1 

200 

XJxbridge,    . 

1 

- 

Canton, 

1 

2,700 

Westboroogh, 

1 

180 

Dedham, 

1 

2,000 

West  Brookfield, . 

8 

- 

Dorchester,  . 

8 

4,000 

YVestminster, 

1 

350 

Dover,. 

1 

- 

IVincliendon, 

1 

1,300 

Franklin,     . 

2 

1,200 

Worcester,  . 

28 

78,686 

Medfield,     •       • 

1 

500 

Amhexst, 

2 

33,000 

Medway, 

2 

1,050 

Belcbertown, 

1 

170 

Qaincy, 

8 

664 

Chesterfield, 

2 

- 

Eandolph,    . 

2 

1,000 

Easthampton, 

1 

- 

West  Boxbury,    . 

2 

3,000 

Enfield, 

1 

- 

Weymoaih, . 

1 

500 

Granby, 

1 

200 

Wrentham,  . 

1 

100 

Hadley, 

1 

517 

AttleboroQgh, 

1 

- 

Hatfield,      . 

2 

1,000 

Dighton, 

1 

- 

South  Hadlej,     . 

2 

300 

Fairhaven,  . 

1 

700 

Holjoke, 

3 

- 

Fall  River,  . 

1 

40 

Longmeadow, 

400 

Taunton,     . 

2 

6,700 

Ashfield, 

400 

Abington,    . 

6 

2,700 

Conwav, 

600 

Bridgewater, 

1 

760 

Deer&M^    . 

600 

Hingham,    . 

3 

3,000 

Greenfield,  . 

200 

Ijakeville,    . 

1 

- 

Leveretfc,     . 

150 

Marshfield,  • 

1 

260 

Northfield,  ^ 

1,300 

Middleborongh,    . 

2 

- 

Orange, 

125 

North  Bridgewater, 

2 

1,500 

B0we,  .        .        •       . 

320 

Plymouth,    • 

1 

• 

2,500 

Adams, 

2 

4,000 

Flympton,    • 

1 

250 

Palton, 

1 

735 

Wareham,    • 

1 

150 
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School  Libraries — Continned. 


Tomr  OR  Cm. 

h 

i 
§ 

o 

• 

& 

1                    • 

TOWH  OK  ClTT. 

o  c 

i 

i 

6 

Brewster,     . 
Chatham,     . 
Eastham,     . 

700 

100 

675 

25 

T^armouth,  •        • 
Edgartown, .        •        . 
Nantucket,  . 

Total,   . 

1 
1 
1 

265 

125 

458 

3,770 

Orleans, 
Wellfleet,    • 

643,886 

BUPEBINTENDENCE. 

Next  to  the  employment  of  able  and  skilfal  teachers,  the 
exercise  of  an  intelligent  and  careful  superintendence,  is  the 
most  important  instrumentality  in  the  successful  management  of 
our  schools.  It  is  no  less  true  here  than  in  any  other  enterprise 
which  gives  employment  to  any  considerable  number  of  persons, 
working  separately,  yet  towards  the  production  of  the  same 
result,  that  the  highest  degree  of  success  in  the  result  will  largely 
depend  on  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  oTersight  employed. 
Accordingly,  in  every  stage  of  our  history,  the  Public  Schools 
have  been  subjected  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  some 
responsible  parties,  representing  the  opinions  and  will  of  the  city 
or  town.  During  the  colonial  period  the  management  of  the 
schools  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  ^^  ye*  chosen  men  for  managing 
the  prudentiall  affaires," — now  known  as  the  ^^  Select  men." 

Early  in  the  provincial  period,  in  1701,  a  law  was  passed 
devolving  the  examination  of  the  Grammar  Schoolmasters  on 
clergymen.    The  language  of  the  law  is  as  follows : — 

That  "  every  Grammar  School-Master  be  approved  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Town,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  two  next  adjacent 
Towns,  or  any  two  of  them,  by  certificate  under  their  Hands." 

The  Act  of  1789  took  an  important  step  in  advance  of  previous 
legislation.  By  this  Act  ministers  of  the  gospel  and  the  select- 
men, or  a  committee  specially  chosen  in  their  stead,  were  consti- 
tuted a  school  committee.  Such  committee  was  required  to 
secure  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  of  all  the  youth  in  the 
town ;  to  visit  the  schools  once  in  six  months^  and  inquire  into 
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their  regulations  and  discipline  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils^ 
and  also  to  ^^  see  to  the  morals  "  of  the  teachers. 

This  system  of  supervision  continued  till  1826,  when  an  Act 
was  passed,  March  4,  which  provided,  ^^  That  each  town  in  this 
Commonwealth  shall,  at  the  annual  March  or  April  meeting 
choose  a  School  Committee^  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  persons, 
who  shall  have  the  general  charge  of  all  the  schools  in  said  town." 
The  duties  imposed  upon  this  committee  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  performed  by  school  committees  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  revision  of  the  School  Laws  in  the  following  year  the 
towns  were  required  to  elect  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  and 
towns  having  four  thousand  inhabitants  might  elect  an  additional 
number,  not  exceeding  five.  By  the  Revised  Statutes  the  larger 
towns  might  choose  six  additional  members  instead  of  five. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  elections  were 
annual.  Hence  there  was  wanting  in  the  constitution  of  the 
committee  the  element  of  permanency  so  essential  to  its  useful- 
ness. Oftentimes  the  entire  committee  would  be  changed  in  dk 
single  year.  Hence  important  changes  requiring  time  to  complete 
them  could  not  be  entered  upon ;  reforms  could  not  be  perfected ; 
the  benefits  of  experience  were  lost,  aifd  there  could  be  but  little 
unity  of  purpose  in  the  action  of  the  committee. 

This  defect,  however,  remained  till  the  year  1857,  when  the 
law  was  changed  so  as  to  fix  the  number  at  three  or  a  multiple 
of  three,  "  one-third  thereof  to  be  elected  annually,  and  to 
continue  in  office  three  years."  This  was  a  decided  step  in 
advance,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  the  supervision  of 
our  schools  has  been  constantly  improving  in  quality  and  power. 

Meanwhile  a  new  demand  was  arising.  Experience  showed, 
that  a  more  constant  and  thorough  as  well  as  skilful  supervision 
was  needed,  than,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  could  be  expected 
from  the  school  committees  alone.  These  were  necessarily  com- 
posed largely  of  gentlemen  deeply  engaged  in  active  life,  and 
could  not,  however  well-disposed  and  competent  they  might  be, 
bestow  upon  the  schools  that  continuous  care  and  attention 
which  are  essential  to  secure  their  highest  usefulness. 

Perhaps  no  better  provision  than  this  could  be  devised  for  the 
successful  management  and  supervision  of  the  schools  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  certainly  none  better  adapted  to  the  genius 
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and  habits  of  our  people.  There  is  first  a  committee  of  intelli- 
gent citizens  in  each  citf  and  town^  chosen  by  a  popular  vote, 
and  happily  in  most  instances  without  reference  to  political 
opinions,  familiar  with  the  opinions  and  wants  of  the  people  and 
directly  responsible  to  them,  clothed  with  ample  powers  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  the  Public  Schools.  And 
then  there  is,  whenever  the  people  so  choose,  a  Superintendent, 
selected  by  the  committee,  acting  as  their  agent,  reporting  to 
them,  and  receiving  counsel  and  advice  from  them  in  all  cases  of 
doubt  and  difficulty. 

Here,  as  in  every  other  vocation,  success  will  chiefly  depend 
upon  the  skilful  selection  of  agents.  If  the  people  carelessly  or 
wilfully  fail  to  make  choice  of  an  intelligent  and  competent 
committee ;  and  more  especially  if  the  committee  intrust  their 
delicate  and  responsible  duties  to  unskilled  hands — their  schools 
will  not  fail  to  suffer. 

What  then  are  the  qualifications  of  a  good  Superintendent  ? 

Obviously,  in  the  first  place  and  always,  there  must  be  a  large 
share  of  strong  native  common  sense.  There  must  be  a  thorough 
education,  a  broad  and  liberal  culture  and  careful  discipline  of 
the  mental  and  moral  powers.  And  then  he  must  have  a  just 
and  definite  idea  of  th»  true  end  of  public  instruction  ;  be 
familiar  with  the  every-day  work  of  the  school-room,  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  teaching  and  training,  of  organization 
and  discipline.  He  must  have  a  quick  eye  to  detect  excellences 
and  defects,  and  a  ready  voice  to  give  counsel  and  encouragement 
or  kind  reproof— and  withal  such  a  demeanor  of  mingled  gentle- 
ness and  firnmess,  of  energy  and  patience  as  shall  command  the 
respect  and  win  the  confidence  of  pupils  and  teachers  alike. 

But  on  this  and  kindred  topics  relating  to  this  subject  I  do  not 
propose  to  enlarge.  It  is  known  to  many  that  Mr.  Northrop  has 
for  several  years  given  to  those  topics  no  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  thought.  His  views  have  been  repeatedly  given  to  the 
public  and  received  with  favor.  It  has  seemed  to  me  eminently 
fitting,  therefore,  to  ask  him  for  a  brief  expression  of  th^  opinions 
which  his  observation  and  experience  have  led  him  to  form,  as  a 
closing  contribution  to  the  cause  of  public  education  here,  whose 
interests  he  has  served  so  faithfully  and  well.  In  answer  to  my 
request  he  has  furnished  the  following  communication,  which  I 
take  pleasure  in  appending  to  the  foregoing  statements : — 
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Hon.  J.  White  : 

My  Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  glad  to  learn  that  yon  propose  to  call  attention  in 
your  fortheoming  Report,  to  the  importance  of  employing  Saperintendents 
of  Schools  in  all  onr  cities  and  large  towns.  Such  a  discussion  is  timely. 
The  plan  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  The  theory  at  first  was  plausible, 
bnt  now  &cfc3  many  and  strong,  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  and  call 
ftr  still  greater  progress  in  this  direction.  In  accordance  with  your 
request  I  cheerfully  give  my  yiews  on  this  subject,  some  of  which  have 
been  set  forth  on  other  occasions,  and  all  of  them  formed  from  a  careful 
ooDuderation  of  the  methods  and  results  which  have  come  frequently 
under  my  observation.  Schools  differ  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  skill, 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  their  supervision.  This  one  agency  is  the 
meet  common  cause  of  other  differences.  The  marked  contrast  noticed  in 
the  schools  of  towns  and  cities  contiguous,  or  similarly  situated,  has  oflen 
forced  this  subject  upon  my  attention.  The  schools  themselves  tell  the 
practiced  observer  the  style  of  this  supervision,  as  readily  as  a  house  shows 
tlie  taste  of  its  architect 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  pecuniary,  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  the  great  progress  recently  made  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  the  marked  success  of  skilful  object  teaching,  the  glaring  defects 
still  remaining  even  in  our  cities,  the  improvements  needed  and  the  happy 
results  accomplished  by  this  agency  where  it  has  had  a  fair  trial,  all  prove 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  Superintendent  who  shall  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  care  and  improvement  of  the  schools. 

The  duties  of  the  office  are  difficult  as  well  as  most  important.  A 
fiulure  will  surely  come  from  clumsy  hands.  Great  care  should  therefore 
be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  incumbent,  especially  m  the  initiation  of 
the  system.  A  mistake  here  has  more  than  once  spoiled  the  experiment, 
if  not  marred  the  schools.  In  addition  to  liberal  culture  and  practical 
fiuniliarity  with  the  school-room  and  school  studies,  high  and  low,  he  must 
have  sound  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  especially  of  the 
juvenile  mind,  love  of  children,  and  tact  and  facility  in  addressing  and 
controlling  them.  He  should  observe  the  methods  adopted  in  th'e  most 
auccessful  schools  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  keep  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  education.  Thus  as  he  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
aystem  practised  at  home,  he  can  compare  it  with  others  of  the  highest 
standing  which  he  has  examined  abroad.  Surely  this  work  is  important 
enough  to  enlist  all  the  energies  of  the  ablest  mind.  The  most  exalted 
talents,  enriched  by  all  the  treasures  of  learning  and  science  can  here  find 
ample  employment  for  all  their  resources.  Its  great  and  responsible  duties 
should  become  the  sole  and  all-absorbing  business  of  the  incumbent  who  ia 
worthy  to  magnify  the  office. 
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A  consideration  of  the  datiea  of  a  Superintendent  in  detail,  will  serve 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  office. 

I.  A  Superintendent  has  peculiar  facilities  to  flldrance  public  sentiment 
and  awaken  popular  interest  in  behalf  of  education.  The  character  of 
the  schools  in  each  town  and  citjr  answers  to  local  public  opinion.  You 
elevate  public  sentiment  bj  improving  the  schools,  no  more  surelj  than 
jou  improve  the  schools  bj  elevating  public  opinion.  They  redprocallj 
influence  each  other.  Popular  ignorance,  or  indifference  even,  will  cripple 
the  best  educational  system.  Improvements  in  our  schools  cannot  keep 
very  far  in  advance  of  public  opinion.  While  advocating  progress,  I  still 
admire  that  conservative  element  of  the  New  England  character,  which 
closely  scrutinizes  and  cautiously  welcomes  innovations  upon  established 
usages.  If  our  people  are  slow  to  move,  they  move  strong  and  in  earnest 
when  once  roused  and  resolved.  The  progress  thus  secured  is  more 
permanent  and  substantial  than  the  rapid  advancement  sometimes  prompted 
by  an  undue  thirst  for  novelties.  Once  convince  such  men,  that  education 
is  the  great  interest  for  which  '^  every  one's  hearthstone  cries  out  in  his 
ears,"  and  you  soon  find  an  active  interest  where  you  feared  a  settled 
apathy,  and  a  growing  liberality  in  the  room  of  seeming  indifference. 

Our  late  war  has  taught  the  masses,  as  nothing  has  ever  done  before, 
the  value  and  necessity  of  public  instruction,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
greater  progress.  The  war  proved  a  great  school  for  the  nation.  It  has 
wonderfully  educated  and  elevated  the  public  mind.  Jp^vents  which  stir 
the  soul  always  educate.  There  never  has  been  a  day  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  country  when  the  friends  of  popular  education  could  work  so  hope- 
fully as  now.  We  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  in  education  as  truly  as 
in  our  political  history.  The  recent  establishment  of  a  National  Bureau 
of  Education  is  only  one  of  many  signs  of  the  higher  and  more  general 
appreciation  of  Education.  In  these  times,  better  than  ever  before,  may 
an  efficient  Superintendent  of  Schools  hope  to  elevate  public  sentiment  in 
behalf  of  learning,  by  direct  personal  influence  with  individuals,  by  public 
addresses,  or  with  his  pen  through  the  daily  journals,  and  in  his  Annual 
Report  In  these  various  ways  he  can  do  much  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
and  cooperation  of  parents  and  the  public  at  large  in  favor  of  wise 
improvements  in  schools. 

n.  Much  of  a  Superintendent's  work  relates  directly  to  the  School 
Committee.  Although  their  permanency  has  been  increased  by  legislative 
enactment,  tl\e  School  Board  still  changes  too  frequently.  It  requires  one 
or  two  years  to  initiate  new  men  in  the  details  of  their  work.  It  is  no 
slight  matter  suitably  to  review  the  Common  School  studies,  and  to 
discover  the  practical  working  of  the  whole  system,  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  special  characteristics  of  each  school  in  the  town  or  city,  and  the 
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comparatiYe  progress  of  all ;  the  excellences  and  defects  of  indiyidaal 
teachers  with  their  respective  theories  and  methods. 

The  faithful  performance  of  this  work  is  frequently  too  burdensome  for 
xnen  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  or  for  those  who  are  wholly 
absorbed  in  their  profession,  with  no  practical  knowledge  of  didactics,  who 
have  never  investigated  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching  or  even  regarded 
education  as  a  science.  The  office  is  perhaps  accepted  with  reluctance, 
and  in  concession  to  the  persuasions  of  friends,  and  its  duties  always  held 
subordinate  to  the  calls  of  their  chosen  and  regular  vocation.  The  reports 
of  committees  often  assign  the  pressure  of  professional  or  private  engage- 
ments as  their  excuse  for  the  acknowledged  neglect  of  this  duty.  A  single 
sentence  will  illustntte  the  spirit  of  many.  Says  one  of  these  reports : 
^  A  vast  amount  of  necessary  work  must  be  done  by  somebody,  the  whole 
of  which  never  has  been  and  never  can  be  done  by  the  members  of  this 
Board  without  sacrifices  and  exertions  too  great  for  the  public  to  demand." 
Now  a  Superintendent,  familiar  with  every  teacher  and  school,  and  know- 
ing something  of  every  class,  and  also  the  accommodations  and  adaptations 
of  each  school  building  and  room,  the  repairs  and  changes  needed  for 
yentilation  and  heating,  the  demand  for  school  apparatus,  furniture,  or 
relerenoe-books,  can  supply  to  this  changing  Board  the  facts  and  sugges- 
tions necessary  to  aid  their  deliberations  and  decisions.  Li  this  way  the 
influence  of  the  Board  itself  is  increased,  and  their  plans  are  characterized 
by  more  unity,  efficiency,  and  permanence. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  success  of  the  great  manufacturing 
corporations  to  which  a  large  share  of  the  prosperity  of  New  England  is 
doe,  is  owing  to  the  system  of  thorough  and  skilful  supervision  which 
pervades  the  whole.  Although  every  operative  knows  well  his  place  and 
duty,  yet  an  overseer  stands  like  the  teacher  in  every  room  to  see  that 
each  subordinate  does  his  work  faithfully  and  well,  and  over  all  alike,  the 
overseer  and  the  hands,  is  the  Superintendent^  as  it  should  be  in  our  schools, 
npon  whose  executive  ability  and  skill  the  success  of  the  whole  concern 
largely  depends.  To  conmiand  the  highest  business  talent  in  these  impor- 
tant posts,  very  liberal  salaries  are  given.  The  owners  would  deem  it 
poor  economy  to  save  this  salary  by  dividing  these  duties  among  a  boaad 
of  seven,  nine  or  twelve  directors,  to  be  performed  at  random,  as  their 
inclinations  or  other  engagements  might  permit  Such  services  would  be 
dear  even  if  gratuitous,  and  dearer  still  when  the  several  charges  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  salary  of  a  Superintendent.  How  long  would  the  bills  of 
any  bonk  pasa  current  if  the  duties  of  cashier  and  president  were  equally 
distributed  among  twelve  directors  ?  The  experience  of  bankers,  manu- 
bfitaaers,  insurance  companies,  and  all  large  joint  stock  corporations,  long 
since  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  devolving  the  chief  oversight  upon  one 
bead.    A  division  of  responsibilities  among  a  large  number  of  trustees 
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usually  diminishes  their  efficiency  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  number. 
If  each  has  a  less  share  of  work,  so  also  of  the  honor  of  success  or  the 
blame  of  neglect  and  failure.  Hence  in  all  committees,  societies,  and 
associations,  commercial,  financial,  mercantile  or  manufacturing,  literary, 
religious  or  benevolent,  one  man  is  usually  held  responsible  for  the  work 
and  results. 

What  other  great  expenditure  of  money  is  so  little  economized  by 
personal  supervision  as  that  of  schools.  In  some  instances  within  my 
knowledge  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  has  secured  an  evident 
and  admitted  saving  of  moneyy  by  an  improved  system  of  school  expendi- 
tures, to  an  extent  exceeding  the  salary  paid  that  officer.  So  £9ir  as  my 
observation  extends,  the  general  fact  has  been  increased  economy  as  well 
as  efficiency  in  the  whole  school  administration. 

The  strongest  incentives  will  stimulate  a  many  worthy  of  the  place,  to 
put  forth  hb  utmost  endeavors  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  Not 
to  speak  here  of  the  higher  and  more  obvious  motives  to  zeal  and  fidelity, 
the  sacredness  of  the  work,  and  its  rare  opportunities  for  usefulness,  he 
knows  that  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  him,  and  that  an  intelligent  public  vnll 
scrutinize  all  parts  of  his  work,  because  it  concerns  every  household.  He 
is  to  be  held  in  some  measure  responsible  for  the  condition  of  every  school. 
His  neglect  or  inefficiency  cannot  escape  detection.  His  mistakes,  like 
those  of  the  commander  of  an  army,  will  cause  sorrow,  if  not  draw 
censure,  from  many  hearts  and  homes,  needlessly  made  desolate.  His 
reputation  and  position  depend  upon  the  manifest  progress  and  success  of 
the  schools. 

in.  An  important  part  of  a  Superintendent's  work  is  with  the  teachers. 
He  is  officially  their  friend  and  confidential  adviser,  to  whom  they  may 
freely  state  their  trials  and  difficulties,  their  points  of  conscious  weakness 
or  strength,  and  from  whom  they  may  receive  judicious  and  timely  counseL 
The  Superintendent  may  also  speak  freely  to  the  teachers  of  the  errors 
and  defects  he  has  observed  in  them  or  their  work,  provided  these 
unwelcome  disclosures  are  presented  in  a  truly  kind  and  ^friendly  spirit 
The  teacher,  isolated  and  unvisited,  often  longs  to  see  himself  as  others 
B|e  him,  and  would  gratefully  accept  a  suggestion  alike  of  his  mistakes 
and  their  remedies. 

While  none  should  be  a  copybt,  but  each  seek  to  be  himself,  yet,  where 
individual  traits  crop  out  with  offensive  prominence,  friendly  suggestions 
may  be  of  great  value.  The  Superintendent's  authority  and  responsibility 
will  sanction  something  of  the  freedom  of  a  parental  supervision,  if  only 
softened  and  recommended  by  as  much  of  parental  sympathy. 

Teachers  need  encouragement  as  well  as  criticism  and  counsel.  When 
difficulties  in  the  school  dishearten ;  when  misrepresentations,  or  ground- 
less opposition,  or  prejudice  outside, — originating  in  local  jealousies,  or 
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some  old  ndgbborhood  quarrels, — are  emboldening  insabordination,  or 
fostering  indifference  in  the  schools,  or  withholding  sympathy  and  support 
from  without,  how  welcome  then  is  the  advice  of  a  wise  Superintendent. 
He  may  save  an  efficient  teacher  and  benefit  the  school  by  convincing  the 
community  that  these  embarrassments  originate  among  the  parents  and 
that  the  remedy  is  with  themselves. 

In  difficult  cases  of  discipline,  also,  his  advice  is  often  of  great  service. 
By  anticipating  and  forestaUing  evil,  he  may  often  show  how  much  better 
is  prevention  than  cure.  For  the  benefit  of  teachers,  a  Superintendent 
may  do  much  by  quarterly,  monthly,  or  more  frequent  meetings,  where 
are  discussed  the  topics  suggested  by  his  own  recent  observations,  the 
experience  of  individual  teachers,  or  the  exigencies  of  particular  schools. 
In  such  practical  and  hwne  queitiansy  aU  feel  a  deep  personal  interest. 

The  utmost  freedom  is  invited  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  in  throwing 
out  such  hints  and  fiicts  as  their  experience  may  suggest ;  recent  difficulties 
and  the  expedients  adopted  to  meet  them,  are  described.  The  Superin- 
tendent, closes  by  giving  the  results  of  his  maturer  views  and  wider 
observations. 

Sometimes  a  class  of  children  is  invited  to  be  present  with  whom  one  of 
the  teachers,  or  the  Superintendent,  gives  a  model  lesson,  which  after  the 
class  retire^  is  freely  criticized  by  all  present. 

Having  often  participated  in  these  meetings,  I  can  bear  testimony  to 
their  interest  and  usefulness  in  awakening  professional  enthusiasm  and 
increasing  the  resources  of  teachers. 

lY.  The  chief  field  of  a  Superintendent's  labors  is  with  the  schools 
themselves.  All  these  he  visits  frequently,  and  his  visits  are  longer  and 
more  systematic,  and  his  questions  to  the  several  classes  are  more  searching 
than  those  of  the  school  committee  can  well  be.  In  our  cities  their  visits 
are  often  too  brief  and  irregular  to  discover  fully  the  real  characteristics 
of  the  teachers  or  the  pupils. 

The  frequent  examinations  of  schools  by  a  judicious  educator  is  one  of 
the  surest  methods  of  improving  the  teacher  and  scholars,  giving  alike  to 
both,  direction,  counsel  and  encouragement.  The  prospect  of  frequent 
inspection  by  the  Superintendent  is  a  constant  stimulus  at  once  to  the 
teacher  and  pupils.  Teachers  will  make  it  their  aim  to  secure  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  lessons,  rather  than  a  mere  repetition  of  words  and 
formal  propositions ;  the  scholars  are  led  to  study,  not  merely  in  order  to 
say  the  lessons  at  a  recitation  a  few  minutes  hence,  but  by  reflection  and 
reviews  so  thoroughly  to  master  them,  grasping  principles  as  well  as 
processes,  as  to  be  ready  at  any  moment,  and  without  warning  to  meet  the 
more  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  Superintendent.  The  examinations,  whether 
of  classes  or  schools,  are  better  tests  of  scholarship  and  progress,  when  an 
expert  performs  the  duty,  who  has  not  only  been  a  teacher,  but  as  a  School 
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Visitor  has  observed  methods  both  of  learning  and  teaching  nnder  widely 
different  circamstances. 

Another  advantage  is  a  more  intimate  and  reliable  acquaintance  witli 
every  school.  After  observing  the  excellences  or  deficiencies  in  each,  he 
can  without  offence,  and  as  a  part  of  his  dutj,  delicately  suggest  wiser 
methods,  and  throw  out  hints  fitted  to  meet  the  perceived  exigencies  of  the 
occasion,  or,  still  better,  give  the  several  classes  model  lessons,  or  drills  in 
the  studies  they  are  pursuing. 

A  Superintendent  may  accomplish  great  good  by  addressing  schools. 
Not  every  speaker  can  interest  or  profit  children.  To  be  able  to  impress 
them  is  an  art  which  requires  tact,  sensibility,  sympathy  with  the  juvenile 
mind,  fertility  and  felicity  of  illustration,  a  keen  eye  to  discover  the 
exigency  of  the  hour,  and  take  advantage  of  passing  events  or  exercises 
in  the  school-room.  With  what  rapt  attention  do  children  always  listen 
to  one  who  can  happily  adapt  both  the  themes  and  thoughts  to  the  charac- 
teristics here  and  now  observed.  Advice,  encouragement,  or  warning, 
manifestly  suggested  by  the  perceived  ^  wants  of  our  school  to-day,**  will 
be  likely  to  impress  the  heart  and  influence  the  life. 

If  teachers,  committees,  and  superintendents  will  put  themselves  on  the 
stand-point  of  children,  so  as  to  appreciate  their  tendencies,  wants  and 
even  weaknesses,  much  good  may  be  done,  not  only  in  public  addresses, 
but  by  personal  conversation  with  them  as  to  their  plays,  habits,  plans, 
studies  and  dangers.  The  most  wayward  child  I  have  met  in  our  schools 
has  kindly  received  friendly  counsel  and  faithful  warning,  even  as  to  his 
errors  and  offences.  Though  unaccustomed  to  kindness,  such  boys  are  not 
insensible  to  its  influence.  The  tones  of  sympathy  may  touch  a  chord  that 
will  vibrate  the  more  sweetly  because  of  its  very  strangeness. 

Who  cau  estimate  the  extent  and  value  of  the  healthful,  moral  and 
mental  impulses  and  impressions  given  to  youth  by  a  Superintendent  who 
is  skilful  in  addressing  them,  and  who  is  wholly  and  heartily  devoted  to 
their  improvement. 

The  results  which  have  come  under  my  observation  confirm  the  argn- 
ments  already  presented.  No  one  conversant  with  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  schools  where  both  systems  have  been  fairly  tried  can  in 
my  judgment,  question  the  utility,  not  to  say  the  necessity  of  the  office. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  is  the  testimony  of  experience  on  this  subject  ? 
The  results  of  the  two  systems  furnish  the  most  decisive  test  of  their  com- 
parative value.  Evidence  might  be  drawn  from  almost  any  of  the  places 
now  employing  a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  I  will  refer  to  but  one. 
Some  three  years  ago  I  addressed  the  friends  of  education  in  Springfield 
for  an  hour  in  favor  of  employing  a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
school  committee  had  long  and  earnestly  advocated  the  same  measure. 
Their  efforts  and  mine  seemed  in  vain.    But  in  reward  for  their  persist- 
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enoBy  in  Janaary,  1865,  such  an  officer  was  appointed.  Before  he  entered 
upon  bis  new  duties,  I  visited  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  The 
aspect  of  many  of  them  was  most  forbidding.  The  first  and  chief  trouble 
was  found  in  the  meagreness  of  the  accommodations.  I  have  never 
witnessed  the  over-crowding  of  unsuitable  rooms  to  such  an  extent  I 
had  often  seen,  here  and  there,  poor  school-houses  uncomfortably  crowded, 
but  had  never  found  a  system  of  packing  so  universally  and  unmercifully 
carried  out  The  school  committee  had  deplored  the  evil  and  implored 
relief  but  the  needful  means  and  the  power  were  denied  them*  Not  only 
were  the  school-rooms  too  full,  but  schools  were  ''kept"  (to  be  ^  taught" 
was  out  of  the  question,)  in  cellars,  attics,  ante-rooms  and  clothes-rooms, 
rooms  damp  or  small,  low,  ill-seated  and  worse  ventilated. 

I  have  recently  visited  again  the  schools  of  Springfield,  devoting  one 
entire  day  and  a  part  of  a  second  to  this  duty.  During  these  two  years 
I  find  evidence  of  the  most  striking  and  remarkable  progress  I  have  ever 
observed  in  the  schools  of  tfny  city  within  the  same  brief  period.  I  concur 
fully  in  the  strong  language  of  the  honored  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee: *^  The  improvement  in  our  schools  for  the  last  two  years  is  truly 
wonderfaL"  For  two  years  a  competent  and  faithful  Superintendent  has 
been  devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  improvement  of  these  schools. 
These  changes  it  is  true  are  not  due  to  the  influence  of  any  one  man. 
Other  causes  have  conspired  to  the  same  result  The  time  of  beginning 
his  service  was  favorable.  The  Superintendent  has  been  sustained  by  the 
school  committee.  The  mayor,  a  liberal  city  government  and  efficient 
boHding  committee  have  cordially  co-operated  with  him.  But  all  these 
parties  have  wisely  recognized  the  Superintendent  as  their  leader,  and 
around  him  they  have  rallied,  and  as  the  result  an  advance  has  been  made 
in  many  points. 

1.  In  improved  school  accommodations.  Two  noble  Grammar  School- 
houses,  models  of  their  kind,  have  recently  been  completed  and  supplied 
with  the  most  approved  furniture,  and  the  walls  above  the  blackboards 
adorned  with  appropriate  engravings.  Other  buildings,  especially  that  for 
the  High  School,  have  been  remodelled  and  supplied  with  new  desks  and 
apparatus. 

2.  The  High  School  itself  has  been  reorganized  on  a  liberal  plan  with 
the  most  ample  provision  for  a  classical  department  and  a  preparatory 
classical  department  Springfield  may  now  justly  daim  one  of  the  best 
High  Schools  in  the  State.  Under  the  old  system,  it  was  impossible  to 
fiecnre  the  results  now  attained  here.  But  with  its  enlarged  plan,  and 
extended  course  of  study,  and  thorough  system  of  instruction,  it  is  well 
fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes,  furnishing  advantages  manifestly 
superior  to  those  ^ven  in  Private  Schools,  however  expensive  they  may 
be.    The  citizens  of  Springfield  are  already  adopting  the  sentiment  of 
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Edwkrd  Everett,  ^I  cannot  afford  to  send  mj  children  to  a  Private  Schoc^ 
because  the  Public  Schools  are  unquestionably  superior.*' 

d«  Great  improvement  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  especially  those  in  the 
new  buildings,  in  relation  to  order,  system,  and  the  studiousnesa  and 
progress  of  the  pupils. 

4.  In  a  remarkable  increase  of  attendance  at  school,  drawn  largely  fiom 
^<  the  street "  school  and  from  Private  Schools. 

5.  In  the  increase  of  the  number  of  teachers.  Two  years  ago  there 
were  68,  now  there  are  85  teachers  in  these  schools. 

6.  In  the  increased  liberality  of  the  people  and  of  the  city  government, 
in  behalf  of  schools.  Popular  sentiment  evidently  sanctions  the  liberal 
expenditures  made  by  the  city  authorities  for  this  cause. 

7.  In  better  provisions  in  the  Primary  Schools  for  the  comfort,  health 
and  instruction  of  the  pupils,  and  in  improved  methods  of  teaching. 

8.  In  a  general  improvement  in  the  writing  of  the  pupils. 

9.  In  the  diminution  of  truancy  and  in  the  new  and  very  interesting 
schools  for  the  instruction  and  reformation  of  truants.  The  plan  suggested 
by  the  Superintendent  after  visiting  other  cities  and  comparing  various 
methods  is  at  once  simple,  economical  and  effective.  I  have  not  space  for 
the  details  of  the  plan.  The  school  committee  say  "  the  neur  arrangement  is 
exerting  a  most  salutary  influence  in  promoting  a  more  regular  attendance 
in  aU  our  sckooUy  and  greatly  diminishing  the  class  of  vagrant  children  in 
our  streets.^  Might  not  this  **  Reform  School "  be  so  enlarged  as  to  open 
its  advantages  for  such  offenders  from  any  town  of  Hampden  Coun^  ? 
Truancy  is  the  fruitful  source  of  juvenile  crime.  This  great  evil  calls 
loudly  for  a  remedy  in  other  parts  of  the  county.  If  the  officials  of  other 
towns  and  cities  will  follow  the  example  of  the  mayor  of  Springfield  in 
his  personal  interest  as  well  as  official  labors  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile 
offenders,  the  most  effective  remedy  will  be  at  once  applied. 

Very  truly  yours,  B.  G.  Northrop. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of 
superintendence,  so  favorably  spoken  of,  prevails.  The  office  is 
established  in  nearly  all  the  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  wit : 
in  Boston,  Salem,  Lawrence,  Gharlestown,  Lowell,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford ;  and  in  others  the  matter 
is  now  under  discussion.  Superintendents  are  also  employed  in 
many  of  the  tovms.  The  number  at  the  present  time  is  believed 
to  be  not  far  from  forty ;  and  it  is  constantly  increasing,  and  will| 
I  doubt  not,  continue  to  increase,  as  the  favorable  results  become 
more  widely  known.  Nor  will  the  benefits  be  necessarily  confined 
to  the  larger  towns.    By  committing  the  active  duties  of  the 
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school  committee  to  a  single  member,  who  has  the  requisite 
qualifications,  any  town  can  avail  itself  substantially  of  the 
advantages  arising  from  the  employment  of  a  Superintendent. 
In  not  a  few  instances  this  is  now  done  with  manifest  advantage. 
But  whatever  the  method, — ^whether  by  the  agency  of  a  single 
person,  by  a  school  committee,  or  by  both  combined — the  end  to 
be  kept  steadily  in  view  is  such  a  careful,  and  thorough  ^'  watch 
and  ward "  of  our  Public  Schools,  as  shall  make  them  in  the 
largest  possible  degree,  the  fountains  of  sound  learning  and  of 
pure  morals.  And  to  vast  numbers  these  are  the  only  fountains. 
In  the  Public  Schools  or  not  at  all,  are  they  to  learn  the  great 
lessons  of  life  and  duty.  Here  or  nowhere,  are  they  to  be  fitted 
for  the  high  trusts  of  manhood.  It  is  when  viewed  in  their 
relations  to  such  results,  that  the  subjects  of  which  I  have  spoken 
assume  large  proportions.  They  point  to  the  true  sources  of  our 
strength, — they  show  us  the  well-springs  of  our  national  life.  To 
the  cultivated  and  benevolent,  desirous  of  usefulness  in  an  unos- 
tentatious way,  I  know  of  no  more  inviting  field  than  this,  none 
which  promises  richer  returns  for  honest  toil.  Whoever  shall 
devote  his  powers  to  the  quiet  work  of  building  up  the  free 
schools  of  his  village  or  town,  will  not  labor  in  vain.  His  noise- 
less footsteps  may  not  attract  the  gaze  of  the  busy  world ;  the 
story  of  his  life  may  not  be  written  in  brass  or  marble.  But  the 
ear  of  the  child  shall  bless  him  and  his  eye  give  him  witness ;  and 
the  coming  age,  made  wiser  and  better  by  his  labors,  shall  be  his 
speaking  record.  The  examples  of  such  labor  and  such  success  are 
not  wanting.  On  a  cheerless  and  stormy  winter's  day  of  the  last  year, 
it  was  my  sad  office  to  look  into  the  coffin  of  one,  whose  life  was  a 
shining  instance  of  what  I  am  saying.  For  twenty  years,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  school  committee,  he  had  labored  with  an  untir- 
ing zeal  in  the  interests  of  popular  education.  Burdened  with 
the  duties  of  an  exacting  and  honorable  profession,  he  found 
time  to  expend  the  wealth  of  a  cultivated  intellect  and  a  rich 
experience  on  the  Public  Schools.  But  now,  cut  ofT  in  the 
maturity  of  his  powers  and  in  the  mid-career  of  his  useful  labors, 
his  fellow-citizens  of  every  rank,  from  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
the  homes  of  wealth,  from  the  seats  of  science  and  the  marts  of 
trade,  had  gathered  for  his  burial.  But  they  did  not  come  alone. 
Long  ranks  of  teachers  and  pupils  from  the  schools  which  he 
had  loved  and  cherished  so  well,  were  also  there  to  look  for  the 
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last  time  upoa  the  face  of  their  benefactor  and  friend.  He 
^'  sleeps  with  the  fathers  ; "  but  he  is  not  forgotten.  Thousands 
of  happy  youth — ^made  the  happier  by  his  toils — will  cherish  his 
memory  and  copy  his  example.  Whatever  memorial  shall  mark 
his  resting  place,  the  true,  the  enduring  monument  of  Henbt 
BiGELOw  will  be  the  Public  Schools  of  Newton. 

JOSEPH  WHITK 
Boston,  January,  1867. 
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£dueaticnal  Idea  of  our  Syttem,  —  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have 
school-housea  famished  and  wanned,  and  whose  halls  echo  with  the  prattle 
of  school  doties.  When  our  ancestors  planted  the  school  by  the  side  of  the 
churchy  it  was  not  merely  the  organization  thej  meant,  in  either  case. 
Thej  bound  them  together  in  obedience  to  a  lofly  principle  and  bequeathed 
to  us  the  legacy  of  their  thought.  The  church,  indeed,  had  acquired  a 
significance  that  was  well  known,  not  only  here  on  the  narrow  margins  of 
the  forest,  but  as  well  in  the  midst  of  time-worn  institutions  and  ideas  in 
the  old  ivorld,  by  the  sturdy  independence,  the  firm  will,  the  vigorous  intel- 
ligence, and  the  keen  sagacity  with  which  it  had  evolved,  enthroned,  and 
defended  new  ideas  of  humanity,  government,  civil  freedom,  and  religious 
tmlh ;  with  which  it  set  into  the  organisms  of  existing  states  and  religions 
that  diamond  truth,  flashing  with  the  primal  thought  of  the  man,  alone, 
before  his  God,  before  the  law,  in  the  presence  of  life,  and  in  contest  with 
knowledge, — the  man,  the  central,  normal  unit,  for  whom  was  government, 
religion,  society.  So,  in  the  establishment  of  the  school,  it  was  snch  an 
institution  as  should  draw  out  the  mind  of  the  child  in  all  the  approaches  to 
manhood;  so  that  it  should  have  power,  from  its  own  stand-point,  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  every  theory  of  error  or  of  truth, — ability  to  comprehend 
and  rightfully  measure  its  discoveries  and  condense  them  into  well-balanced 
judgments, — ^forecast  to  see  the  future  influence  and  dominion  of  its  adju- 
dicated truths, — and  stability  and  moral  purpose  to  stand  by  its  eonvictions 
to  their  final  triumph  in  the  individual  and  the  municipal  life.  To  this  end 
they  required  in  those  who  would  teach,  the  highest  gifts  of  nature,  the 
broadest  culture  of  the  schools,  and  the  most  perfected  graces  of  the  heart, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  like  the  minister,  was  a  man  of  reverence,  a  shining 
light,  a  moulding  social  power, — 
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•*  he  had  the  look 

And  air  of  one  who  wisely  schemed, 
And  hostage  from  the  ftiture  took 
In  train6d  thought  and  lore  of  book. 
Large  brained,*clear-eyed, — of  such  as  he 
Shall  Eree^om'fi  young  apostles  be, 
Who  following  in  War*s  bloody  trail 
Shall  every  lingering  wrong  assail; — 
All  chains  from  limb  and  spirit  strike." 

In  the  light  and  warmth  of  this  binary  idea  of  the  church  and  school, 
society  developed  rapidhr,  solidly,  with  intellectaal  poise,  with  vital  keea- 
ness,  with  dominant  purpose.  Each  member  of  the  conmiunitj  grew  into 
sovereignty.  The  bond  of  union  became  fraternal  equality,  and  in  the 
equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  social  influences  became  lightsome,  perva- 
sive, invincible.  And  it  required  but  little  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yearsi  for  such  educators,  at  work  upon  such  principles  of  culture,  to 
have  wrought  out  a  stabiTity  of  social  condifiod,  a'  heroism  of  individaal 
will,  and  a'  strength  of  economical  philosophy,  that  not  only  enunciated  to 
the  most  enlightened  government,  at  that  time,  of  the  world,  the  laws  of 
political  righteousness  and  wisdom,  but  with  a  baptism  of  blood  successfully 
consecrated  these  laws  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  independent  nation. 

NOr  thi^  only.  Minds  and  hearts  thus  educated  were  found  to  have 
ddv^loped  other  qualities  Of  character  that  had  been  supposed  to  belong 
alni^t  exclusively  to  the  privileged  and  dominant  classes  of  society, — 
ambition  for  •  aciiievement, — tirelessness  in  exploit, — taste  for  civilizing 
refinement,~^he  impulse  to  embody  ideas  in  material  outlines,  in  scientific 
formulas,  in  artistic  melody,  canvas,  and  marble,  or  in  the  compact,  thought- 
ful page.  Every  man  became  an  affirmative  centre  of  influence  for  the 
openiiig  and  Enlarging  of  the  avenues  of  social  and  industrial  life ;  a  seed- 
bearer,  the  pollen  (torn  whose  flower-dup,  blown  by  the  winds  of  a  ceaseless 
activity,  fructified  in  all  the  surrounding  fields  of  humanity.  Enterprise 
and  conquest  were  thus  inaugurated,  and  the  thought  so  divinely  introduced 
on  the  **  broidered  borders  of  the  land,''  has  spread  up  its  magnificent  nvers, 
centralized  about  its  Oceanic  lakes,  and  blossomed  in  wavy  fields  and  spire- 
tipped  cities  ov6r  its  gigantic  prairies,  so  that  not  only  throughout  the 
Northern  States,  but  in  the  virgin  States  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  first  chip- 
pings  fbotn  the  axe  and  the  first  sod-turhings  of  the  plough,  have  the  church 
and  school  reappeared,  till  the  educational  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  Atlantic 
bays  have  spread  over  mountain  and  plain  from  coast  to  coast,  and  holds 
invisible  and  irrevocable  sway  over  all  the  thoughts,  the  acts,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  men.  Indeed  the  secret  of  the  life  and  character  of  that  portion 
of  our  country  known  as  the  Free  States  is  to  be  found  in  this  educational 
idea  and  practice.    They  have  not,  however,  prevailed  over  the  entire 
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land ;  a  differeDt,  and  in  many  respects,  antagODistic  theory  and  practice 
have  elsewhere  had  control.  For  nearly  tlyre^  c^turies,  both  grew  up 
side  by  side,  developed  their  respective  ftuii^ge,^  advanced  into  the  imper- 
ishable annals  pf  history,  were  tcan^qred  befbreUhQ  <eyesi>rmenin  muni- 
cipal being  and  go^jemmental  inatitutioiiFy  as  well  aa  in  the  very  social 
sfructores  of  their,  r^peotive  oommanities,  until  io<  their*  progressing  hostility 
they  grappled  ia  morta)  conflict,  the  first  gre4t  Qiv41  struggle  of  our  beloved 
country,  aqd  pf  all  the  civil  or  international  struggles  of  the  world,  the 
greatest  iHimatenel  and  equipment,  the  prpudest  in  strategy  and  Yalor,and  . 
the  most  momesntous  for  the  rising  ipterests  of  humanity* 

To  thQ  contemplative  mind,  estimating  this  opiiflict  in  the  lines  o(  its 
controlling  cai^s^,  thorQ  neyer  has  been  a  moment  when  a  reasonable  doubt 
could  be  entertained' jis  tQ  the.si^e  to  which  victory  must  ultimately  incline. 
The  stalwart  vigor,  selfsreliance,  and  elastic  fertility  of  the  educated  mindy 
comprehend  all  method^^  copceatrate  all  appliances,  reduce  all  OMterial 
resources  to  its  seryjce,  open  the  hi4den  powers  of  pature,  sway  the  sym-* 
pathies  of  heart,  guide:  the  products  of  tbej^raiiiy  and  so  splidify  the  advanc- 
ing phalanx  of  the  ^^  forces,  tba^  resistance  of  the  inferior  powders 
becomes  vain.  Besides,  fiod  is  in  the  way  of  the  culture  of  man  by  free 
and  full  education,  and  the  organic  supports. of  Uis  pleasure  make  intel- 
ligent, courageous  truth  to  be  invincibly. 

It  was  feared  that  education  had  begotten  cowardice,  it  has  been  &und 
that,  forbidding  passion,  it  has  given  equable  persistency ;  it  was  feared 
that  education  had  created  weakness,  it  has  been  found  to  have  given 
strength ;  it  was  feared  that  education  had  developed  such  love  of  study, 
thought,  and  luxurious  ease  as  would  &il  in  any  conflict  of  arms ;  it  has 
been  found  that  its  wisdom  has  been  the  husbanding  of  strength,  the  judi- 
cious guidance  offeree,  the  wisp  protection  of  life  aod  •  power.  ..Th6n9.ha8 
been  no  period  without  per^ns  eptprtfiining  tbQ  d^liitsipu;  thai  knowledge 
and  education  are  to  be  considered  the  ^odrce  of  all  evils.  We  have  not 
ourselves  been  lefl  of  those  who,  with  Rousseau,  have  '^  maintained  that 
virtue  had  departed  in  proportion  as  the.  sun  pf  enlightenment  had  risen 
aboye  the  horizoii,  and  that.  wi|b  philosophers  and  artists  luxury  and  vices 
bad  come  in;  the  sciences  aDd  arts  growing  out  of  vices, — ^astronomy,  from 
superstition, — eloquence,  from  ambition,  hatred,  or  flattery, — geometiy, 
firom  avarice, — ^physics,  from  curiosity, — morals,  from  pride, — that  these 
have  enticed  the  human  race  out  of  their  happy,  natural  condition,  and 
betrayed  them  into  the  depths  of  their  present  misery .''  But,  not  to  stay 
to  show  how  these  distorted  views  all  arise  from  a  misuse  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  or  from  a  misconception  of  their  use,  we  have  only  to  add  that  all 
the  fears  that  have  hung  as  theories  and  prophecies  of  evil  over  the  school- 
house  for  so  instpy  years,  all  the  philosophizings  of  aristocratic  labor  that 
free  schools  are  the  natural  causes  of  infidelity  and  treasons  and  the  nurse- 
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ries  of  lunacj,  have  been  now  triumphantlj  refuted,  and  the  olden  thoaght 
of  the  Fathers  has  come  back  to  ns  from  the  great  arena  of  its  trial,  not 
onlj  strengthened,  bat  crowned  with  the  bays  of  honor.  We  can  repeat,  m 
the  words  of  the  First  Bonaparte,  that  ^  the  true  victories,  the  only  ones 
which  we  need  never  lament,  are  those  won  over  the  dominions  of  igno- 
rance/' Every  member  of  our  community,  as  by  a  common  impulse,  feels 
himself  stimulated  to  more  thorough  devotion  to  this  foundation-work  of 
educating  by  free  schools  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Instructors. — ^This  branch  of  the  public  service  is  under  the  administra- 
tion of  si^  hundred  and  five  instructors,  all  in  the  permanent  employ  of  the 
city,  of  whom  five  hundred  and  eighty-three  are  stated  teachers  of  classes, 
and  twenty-two  teachers  of  special  subjects,  viz. :  ten  of  sewing,  five  of 
music,  two  in  the  training  department  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal 
School,  two  of  vocal  gymnastics  and  military  drill,  one  of  drawing,  and  one 
of  each  the  French  and  German  languages.  While  these  teachers,  in 
respect  of  practical  skill  and  literary  attainments,  have  all  obtained  the 
approbation  of  their  respective  sub-committees,  and  the  final  confirmation 
of  the  whole  board,  it  is,  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  all  first- 
class  teachers,  or  even  that  they  have  every  one  exhibited  such  results  of 
their  labors  as  come  up  to  the  standard  of  an  acceptable  teacher.  In  the 
nature  of  things  it  is  impossible  it  should  not  be  otherwise.  Exemplary 
skill  in  any  art  or  profession,  seldom  comes  as  a  sudden  and  fuU-grown 
power,  but  as  the  result  of  long  and  protracted  labors,  and  the  teacher's  art 
is  no  exception.  Diversities  of  gifts  and  of  acquisitions  are,  therefore,  to 
be  expected.  The  former  no  training  will  eradicate  or  conceal,  nor  is  it  in 
the  least  desirable  that  it  should.  The  idiosyncracies  of  real  genius  are 
not  to  be  shunned,  but  the  rather  solicited  as  an  importation  into  the 
teacher's  corps  of  so  much  original,  new,  vitalizing  power.  The  brilliant 
light  of  one  sun,  revolving  in  an  orbit  sufficiently  near,  is  adequate  to  the 
fertilization  and  beauty  of  a  world ;  it  makes  each  hill-top  glorious  with  its 
fioral  crown,  and  the  pulses  of  animal  life  to  beat  with  songful  rhythm.  So 
the  influence  of  one  teacher,  inspired  by  some  new  thought  or  method  of 
intrinsic  value,  permeates,  enlivens,  and  gives  efficacy  to  every  teacher  in 
his  association,  and  60  magnifies  the  graces  and  the  powers,  and  accelerates 
the  progress  of  every  scholar.  In  Levana  it  is  said,  "  Every  intellectual 
peculiarity,  be  it  mathematical,  artistic,  philosophical,  is  a  beating  heart, 
which  all  teaching  and  gifls  only  serve  as  conducting  veins  to  fill  with 
material  for  working  and  motion."  The  board  has  reason  to  congratulate 
itself  that  so  large  a  number  of  the  teachers  in  its  employ,  as  well  by  the 
gifts  of  nature  as  by  the  treasures  of  studious  toU,  and  now  by  the  added 
wisdom  of  experience,  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  lights  of  their  pro- 
fession. Most  of  its  masters  are  men,  in  the  first  instance,  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, men  of  success  as  scholars ;  others  were  made  by  nature  for  teachers. 
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All  seem  conscientiously  to  conceive  of  their  mission,  and  to  be  faithfully 
devoted  to  its  high  performance. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  teaching  in  our  school  is  done  by 
woman ; — there  being  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  female  teachers  out  of 
the  Ave  hundred  and  eighty-three  regular  teachers,  and  twelve  out  of  the 
twenty-two  special  teachers, — in  all  five  hundred  and  fiAy  to  fifty-five  males. 
By  oar  system  thus,  the  sensitive,  susceptible,  quick-responsive  nature  of 
woman  is  brought  to  the  control  and  guidance  of  all  the  earlier  stages  of 
our  school  progress ;  the  tender,  timid  spirit  of  the  child  meets,  therefore, 
all  the  gentleness  of  woman's  love,  the  fertility  of  woman's  invention,  the 
patience  of  woman's  long-sufiering,  the  hope  of  woman's  faith,  and  the 
courage  of  woman's  confidence ;  and  these  gifts  of  Providence  are,  as  far 
as  possible,  transferred  from  the  home  to  the  school-room,  and  the  school  in 
some  reasouable  degree  is  made  to  reproduce  the  simple,  natural  culture  of 
the  family.  Nor  is  this  the  theory  only  of  our  system,  but  the  living, 
effective  test  by  which  the  actual  excellence  of  any  school  is  to  be  meas- 
urfed, — by  whose  application  each  teacher  may  discover  in  these  regards 
(he  degree  of  her  success  or  her  failure.  We  have  done  well  in  thus  avoid- 
ing what  Richter  said  lie  dreaded, — ^  that  grown-up,  hairy  hand  and  fist, 
which  knocks  on  the  tender,  fructifying  dust  of  childhood's  blossoms,  and 
shakes  a  color  off,  first  here  and  then  there,  until  the  proper,  many-marked 
carnation  comes  to  be  found.'' 

In  the  selection  of  these  teachers,  it  is  evident,  from  the  reports  of 
various  sub-committees,  less  care  and  caution  have  been  exercised  than  in 
the  selection  of  male  teachers.  Friendship  has  had  its  forfeit ;  sympathy 
has  demanded  its  sacrifice  ;  importunity  has  wrung  out  favoring  judgments ; 
and  the  careless,  thoughtless,  mischievous  belief  that  any  kindly  person  was 
adequate  to  teach  the  abcedarian  has  found  its  victims.  Society  must  have 
approached  much  nearer  its  millennial  glory  than  it  has,  when  these  things 
shall  not,  must  not,  be  so.  But  they  are  to  be  jealously  guarded  against, 
and  the  members  of  the  board  cannot  too  often  call  to  memory  the  old  say- 
ing, that  in  the  bending  of  the  twig  you  give  direction  to  the  tree.  The 
hand  that  guides  the  first  gatherings  of  the  rivulet  upon  the  mountain  sum- 
mit, may  then  and  there  direct  whether  that  stream,  augmenting  volume 
and  momentum  as  it  advances,  shall  plough  the  continent  with  waves  of 
violence  like  the  loosening  torrents  of  winter,  or  with  meandering  flow  shall 
crown  its  banks  with  cities,  and  bear  upon  its  equable  bosom  the  fleets  of 
a  nation's  commerce.  The  day  of  entrance  upon  the  Public  School  is  the 
pivotal  day  of  the  child's  life, — all  other  days  hinge  upon  it.  She  who 
here  starts  the  young  mind  on  its  career  of  endless  gathering,  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  determine  whether  it  shall  surge  with  tumultuous 
passions,  or  pass  to  its  immortal  life  in  tides  of  peace  and  usefulness. 
Wisely  to  discharge  this  office  is  the  work  of  deep  design,  of  trembling  care. 
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of  tnistful  gentleness.  The  work  is  full  of  unmensity,  and  it  should  inspire 
each  committee  in  the  selection  of  their  teachers,  to  secure  the  best  possi- 
ble^  at  the  expense  of  every  sacrifice,  and  also  with  .courage .  to^  supersede 
every  teacher  who,  by  education  or  other  defect,  shall  fall  below  the 
grandeur  of  the  calling. 

In  this  corps  of  our  teachers,  the  board  are  possessed  of  treasures  untold ; 
of  devotion  to  duty  that  ajbsorbs  the  life;  of  abilities  that  are  regal;  of 
fidelity  as  absolute  as  human  nature  will  permit ;  of  achieven^ent  that 
approaches  perfect  success ;  of  ambition  for  duty,  for  good,  for  wisdom, 
ample  as  the  field  itself. 

Gymnastics  arid  Military  DriU.— Three  new  departments  of  ipstruction 
have  been  opened  during  the  ye^,  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  two  sub- 
jects heretofore  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  have  been  experimentaUj 
committed  to  the  special  charge  of  three  teachers.  The  subject  of  physical 
gymnastics  has  been  extended  so  as  to  embrace  vocal  gymnastics  and  mili- 
tary drill.  The  latter,  under  the  charge  of  a  gentleman  conversant  prac- 
tically with  the  subject  by  service  in  the  army,  and  as  instructor  in  the 
Infantry  Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Bifle  Club,  was  introduced  with 
the  boys  of  the  Latin  and  English  High  School,  and  those  of  the  Everett 
and  Eliot  from  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  experiment  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties  and  inconveniences.  Views  somewhat  at  variance 
respecting  the  utility  and  practicability  of  this  drill  were  expressed  by  the 
masters  of  these  schools ;  and  the  subject  having  met  with  strenuous  oppo- 
sition in  the  board  of  school  committee  was  finally  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  gymnastics.  The  result  of  their  observation  and  experiments 
will,  doubtless,  be  returned  in  season  for  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year. 

The  subject  of  physical  gymnastics  was  made  to  include  vocal  gymnastics, 
of  which  the  committee  say : — 

*'  Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  in  regard  to  the  phrase 
*  vocal '  gymnastics.  The  expansion  of  the  chest  and  the  proper  development  of 
the  lungs  are  of  obrioas  Importance  in  any  system  desired  to  secure  phjsical 
development.  Proper  exercises  of  the  vocal  organs  are  necessary  in  combination 
with  general  muscular  exercises  for  this  purpose,  while  they  tend  very  much  to 
advance  the  musical  capacity  of  the  pupil  and  to  improve  his  capacity  for  reading 
and  speaking,  the  latter  a  branch  of  education  insufficiently  provided  for  in  most 
schools.  To  such  exercises  the  term  '  vocal '  gymnastics  is  Here  applied ;  and, 
since  they  ought  to  be  included  in  any  proper  system,  it  is  ratheif  to  call  attention 
to  them  than  to  enlarge  the  field  of  instruction  that  they  are  mentioned." 

An  accomplished  gymnast  and  professor  of  elocution  was  employed  by 
the  committee  to  take  charge  of  this  matter,  and  to  give  instruction  to  such 
pupils,  with  their  teachers,  as  might  be  selected,  and  generally  to  unify  the 
practice  in  this  branch  throughout  the  schools.  The  experiment  has  proved 
so  successful,  and  so  apparently  useful,  that  its  extension  will  probably  be 
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called  for,  and  the  etpploTmeot  of  the  teacher  as  a  permanent  oq^i^ber  of 
the  instracting  corps,  at  an  adequate  salary,  secured.  "     '»'.«• 

Music  in  Primary  Schods^^^The  third  subject  was  the  formaHAfH>Auc- 
tion  of  scientific  musical  instruction  into  the  Primary  Schools.  Indeed  the 
beginning  of  this  sphere  of  instruction  at  this  time  was,  perhaps,  due  to 
what  were  belicTed  to  be  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  given,  in  some  of  our  schools,  practical  illustration  of  his  talent,  more 
than  to  any  other  eaose.  In  theory,  therefore,  the  matter  was  launched 
into  full  operation.  For  many  years  music  had  been  popularly  taught  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  with  refining  and  beautiful  effects.  The  melodies  of 
the  street,  and  even  of  the  classic  operas  had  been  in  most,  and,  we  think, 
ail  of  these  schools,  caught  and  domesticated  in  words  of  moral  and  educa- 
tional healtli,  and  daring  the  exercises  of  the  day  intervened  as  recreation, 
as  discipline,  as  culture.  The  higher  humanities  of  teacher  ^nd  pupil 
blended  and  came  to  one  in  these  interspersions  of  song,  with  the  happiest 
results.  It  was  now  to  be  taught  as  a  science,  and  the  corner-stone  of 
musical  education  was  laid  with  these<  younger  scholars  of  the  city.  The 
necessity  of  developing  means  and  methods,  and  providing  musical  tablets 
charts,  and  other  reqaisitd  apparatus,  has  ^ery  greatly  hindend  the  success 
of  the  effort ;  but,  notwithstanding  'all  these  difficulties,  the  Committee  on 
music,  in  theiir  last  report,  say  this  teacher  >'  devotes  the  whole  of  his  time 
daring  school  h'ownft  to  this  specialty,  giving  [Personally,  such  instruction  as 
he  can  ta  the  pupils,  and  demonstrating  at  the  same  time  his  plan  and 
method  of  instruction  4o  the  teachers,  who  have  thus,  in  many  instances, 
becomes  qualified, tin  a  short  space  of  time,  to  carry  on  his  system  success- 
fully. And  thfd,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  he  is  extending  the  benefits  of  such 
instruction  throughout  the  whole  Primary  Department  in  accordance  with 
the  original  intention  of  the  order  to  which  we  have  referred.  Although  it 
is  now  only  about  a  year  since  he  began  his  work  in  the  Frimarjf  •  Schools, 
he  had,  up  to  this,  time  [Septembey,]  established  his  system  of  instruction 
in  185  out  of  250  schools  of  the  department ; "  and  the  committee  add,  ^  we 
beliete  the  unanimous  testimony  ef  all  the  teachers  in  the  Primary  Schools 
where  he  has  had  opportunity  td  c^rry  out  his  plan  of  instruction  is,  that  its 
inflaence  is  most  happy  and  beneficial.'  In  no  instance,  indeed,  so  far  as 
we  have.  learned,  would  the  advantages  thus  produced  upon  the  general 
discipline  of  the  schools  be  willingly  given  up." 

School  DiseipUf(e,^^Dk&gteeBble  rumors  of  irregularities  in  the  disci- 
pline of  some  schools,  and  of  a  resort  to  unusual  methods  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  others,  gave  occasion  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
examine  into  the  general  subject  of  school  discipline.  This  duty -was  dis- 
charged with  great  fidelity,  statistics  carefully  collected,  and  a. considerable 
departure  from  the  spirit  of  the  rules  discovered^  in  a  few  casej  invoking 
direct  censure.     The  committee,  in  their  report,  say : —  .  .    .     ^ 
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"  We  are  unanimous  in  our  opinion  that,  where  the  least  corporal  punishment 
was  used,  there  the  best  discipline  was  observed.  Where  the  discipline  was  of  a 
mild  and  conciliatory  character,  calculated  to  beget  reciprocal  influences  between 
the  teacher  and  scholar,  the  interest  awakened  in  study  and  good  behavior  seemed 
developed  and  strengthened,  and  the  very  countenances  of  the  scholars,  on  enter- 
ing the  room,  showed  their  love  of  the  place.  On  the  contrary,  in  those  schools 
where  a  great  amount  of  corporal  punishment  was  used,  there  was  a  forced  atten- 
tion to  study,  a  sort  of  criminal  look  to  the  scholars,  and  everything  betokened  a 
frigidity  of  action,  a  want  of  that  mutual  sympathy  which  is  the  very  breadth  of 
school  life, — a  look  of  fear  which  seemed  to  denote  distrust,  embarrassment,  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  almost  moral  cowardice,  appearing  to  induce  an  unhealthy 
development  of  disposition  and  character,  unlike  the  dignity  of  a  genuine  moral 
and  kindly  influence." 

In  regard  to  girls*  schools,  the  same  committee  express  the  opinion  that 
corporal  punishment  should  never  be  used,  and  find  their  justification  in 
the  very  gratifying  fact  that  "  in  two  of  the  best  girls*  schools  in  our  city, 
corporal  punishment  is  not  used,  nor  allowed  on  any  condition."  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  their  attention  was  not  called  to  what  has  become  in  some 
measure  a  substitute  for  the  birch  and  the  ferule,  the  effort  to  insure  order, 
punctuality,  and  study  by  giving  "  checks  "  and  "  misdemeanors."  Thi3 
evil  there  is  reason  to  believe  has  grown  to  alarming  dimensions,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  any  intelligent,  discriminating  teacher  could  have  been 
beguiled  into  its  adoption.  It  is  an  inequable  method  of  discipline.  It 
makes  no  distinction  between  moral  obliquities  and  accidents.  It  appeals 
neither  to  reason,  nor  to  the  affections,  but  only  to  the  basest  and  most 
venial  motives.  It  neither  subdues,  nor  convinces,  but  simply  enforces. 
It  neither  guides  nor  allures,  but  fetters.  It  has  none  of  the  virtues  of  the 
old  historic  birch.  That  inflicted  but  physical  pain ;  this  wounds  the  spirit. 
That  was  a  conflict  of  a  moment,  in  which  the  victory  was  of  an  authority 
asserted  and  maintained ;  this  is  a  continuing  conflict  irritating  the  spirit 
and  growing  into  moral  gangrene.  That  was  a  manly  hearing  and  defence, 
an  open  discussion  of  a  defined  issue  ;  this  a  one-sided  edict  of  condemna- 
tion. That  was  a  punishment  inflicted  and  ended ;  this  is  a  punishment 
not  only  inflicted,  but  continued  to  modify  the  rank  and  standing  and  repu- 
tation of  the  scholar  for  the  entire  course  of  his  education.  That  was 
demonstrative,  patent,  easily  cognizable  in  its  utmost  extent ;  this  is  seduc- 
tive, treacherous,  by  the  frequency  of  its  appliance  and  the  bitterness  of  its 
effect  eluding,  or  apt  to  elude,  the  vigilance  of  the  most  careful  teacher, — 
better  a  thousandfold  that  the  flesh  should  bear,  for  an  hour  or  two,  the 
wales  of  a  rattan,  than  that  the  tissues  of  the  young,  tender,  susceptible 
spirits,  should  be  thus  swollen  with  a  sense  of  injury,  mortification,  and 
injustice. 

The  true  discipline  of  the  school-room  is  neither  in  the  rod,  nor  in  checks 
with  loss  of  credits,  but  in  the  spiritual  power  of  the  teacher  to  enlist  the 
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The  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the 
several  masters  and  teacher*,  at. the  dose  of  each  month,  to  make  in  writ- 
ing to  the  chairman  of  the  district  committees,  a  report  of  all  cases  inwliich 
corporal  punishment  has  been  inflicted,  stating  the  name  of  the  pupil,  the 
amount  of  punishment,  and  the  reason  for  its  infliction,  and  requiring  each 
chairman,  in  his  quarterly  report  to  the  board,  to  give  the  number  of  cases 
of  corporal  punishment  during  the  previous  quarter,  and  the  average  to 
each  teacber  of  the  district,  was  adopted.  This  regulation  is  reported  to 
have  had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  to  have  resulted  in  benefits  not  antici- 
pated in  its  adoption.  Especially  furnishing  to  each  chairman  an  authen- 
tic and  reliable  record  of  all  cases  of  discipline  for  his  own  guidance,  the 
pacifying  of  parental  alarms,  and  the  safety  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

Edxoard  Everett — It  only  remains  for  us  to  remember  the  rich,  rounded, 
golden  fruitage  of  our  schools,  that  during  the  past  year,  tfie  angql-reapers 
have  harvested,  aij^d  throiugh  the  "  cloudy  lutestriogs  of  purple  and  gold" 
that  tapestried  the  monning  sky,  have  borne  to  the  reakas  above. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1865,  Edward  Everett,  a  graduate,  in  1804, 
from  the  Common  Schools  of  Boston,  and,  in  1806,  from  her  English  High 
School,  with  the  honors  of  both,^— a  servant  of  the  city,  the  Commonwealth, 
the  nation,  his  race,  in  many  an  office  of  labor,  of  learning,  of  trust, — ^the 
national  citizen,  the  orator,  the  scholar,  the  diplomat,  the  patriot, — after 
many  sacrificial  offerings  of  wisdom,  of  patriotism,  of  love, — with  a  mind 
still  at  unrest  and  active  in  the  unfolding  of  the  great  truths  of  natdre, — 
from  a  walk  amid  the  mysteries  of  science  and  an  intimacy  of  torhiaurnoii 
with  the  powers  and '  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world  vouchsafei  to  but 
few  of  human  kind,— ^yitli  a'  gift  and  devotion  of  language  that  adorned 
everything  of  which  it  treated^ — mature,  honored  of  the  nations,  beloved  at 
home  and  abroad,  passed  from  "  these  veils  of  aching,  fainting,  ^ying 
fiesh,"  to  that  diviner  scholarship  in  the  region  beyond  the  realms  of  mate- 
rial things,  of  which  he  has  so  beautifully  said,  **  after  the  bloom  of  the 
cheek  has  faded,  after  the  wreath  of  fame  has  withered,  after  the  taste  of 
pleasure  has  palled,  after  nature,  after  time,  after  life,  after  death,  we  reach 
at  last  the  pleasant  land, 

*  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  rolling  fiood,' — 

where  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  awaits,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  from  a 
Wisdom  higher  than  its  own,  the  complete  solution  of  its  momentous 
problems." 

Mr.  Everett  was  not  only  himself  a  graduate  and,  so  to  speak,  a  product 
of  our  Public  Schools,  but  was  ever  their  advocate  and  patros^^  his  own 
children  were  educated  in  them ;  he  repeatedly  commended  tfae^  schoob 
themselves,  and  the  system  on  which  they  were  founded,  to  the  attention 
of  strangers  with  admiring  pride  and  fondness,  "  not  as  a  separate  interest 
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to  the  two  ideas  so  often,  so  eloquently,  so  powerfully  advocated  by  this 

eminent  scholar,  the  development  of  the  mental  powers,  and  the  thirst  for 

meditative  discovery. 

School  Commi^/ee.— Edwim  Wkigiit,  Geobob  Hatward,  Lorino  Lothrop,  Robeet 
C.  Waterston,  John  A.  Lamson,  Edward  H.  Brainard,  Elisua  Bassett. 

In  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  Primary  Schools,  provision  is  made 
for  '^  oral  lessons "  in  all  the  classes.  The  requirement  respecting  this 
description  of  instruction  is  as  follows:  — 

**  Sixth  Class — Oral  lessons  on  size,  form  and  color,  illustrated  hy  objects  in 
the  school-room ;  also  upon  common  plants  and  animals,  illustrated  by  the  objects 
themselves  or  by  pictures. 

**  Fifth  Class — Oral  lessons  on  form,  size  and  color,  and  on  plants  and  animals; 
illustrated  as  above. 

"  Fourth  Class — Oral  lessons  on  objects  as  above,  with  their  parts,  qualities 
and  uses. 

''Third  Class — Oral  lessons  as  above,  and  upon  common  objects  and  the 
senses. 

'*  Second  Class — Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  and  the  most  common  phe- 
nomena of  nature. 

"  First  Class — Oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades  and  occupations,  with  exercise  of 
observations  by  noting  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  comparing  and 
classifying  them,  considering  their  uses,  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  and 
their  modes  of  production,  preparation  and  fabrication." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  "  oral  lessons  **  thus  provided  for  constitute 
a  progressive  couree  of  object  teaching,  or  lessons  on  objects,  beginning 
with  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  rising, 
finally,  to  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  or  sense  of  relation,  as  it 
has  been  called,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  its  earliest  operations.  No  text- 
book has  been  prescribed  for  this  branch  of  instruction,  either  for  the  use 
of  teachers  or  pupils,  and  no  specific  amount  of  time  is  assigned  to  it,  all 
the  details  of  its  management  being  lefl  to  the  discr^tion  of  the  teachccs. 

Oral  instruction  is  by  no  means  a  recent  invention  ;  wise  teachers  have 
always  used  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  For  some  years  past  it  has 
been  gradually  becoming  more  prominent  in  our  Primary  Schools.  It  is, 
however,  t)nly  about  three  years  since  oral  lessons  on  objects  were  recog- 
nized as  an  essential  pait  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  these  schools,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  programme  from  which  the  above  abstract  is  taken. 
This  is  the  period  required  for  completing  the  Primary  School  course  of 
training,  and,  therefore,  the  pupils  now  graduating  ought  to  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  object  teaching,  provided  for  all  the  difTei'ent  classes. 
But  the  requirement  in  respect  to  this  branch  has  not,  as  yet,  been  fully 
complied  with.  Perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  teaching  the  required  oral  lessons  on  objects. 
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ciple  which  puts  the  intelleettkal  fdcalcies  in  ixrotidD,  and  gives  tiiem  that 
exercise  which  is  necessary  for  their  development' anlfl  improvement. 

*  *  f*  I  wish  to  ir^prees  on' aH  those  who  "have  any  eonneotion  with 
the  education  of  youth,  the  great  importance  of  stimulatfaig  the  &ariotily, 
and  of  directing  it  to  propeir^object's,  as  the  most  effectual  of  all  means  for 
securing  the  improvement  of  the  mind ;  I  ma/add^^as 'one  of  the  most 
effectual  provisions  that  can  be  made  for  the  happiness  of  the  intRvidnal, 
in  consequence  of  the  resonrces  it  furnishes  when  we  are  left  to  depend  on 
ourselves  for  enjoyment ;  and,  in  consequence,  also,  of  the  progressive 
vigor  with,  which  it  operates  to  the  very  dose  of  life,  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargetntet  of  our  experience  and  the  extent  of  our  information." 

It  wilV  be  observed  that  the  curiosity  on  which  so  great  a  stress  is  laid, 
is  that  euriosity  alone  which  has  truth  for  its  object..  It  is  not  the  cariositj 
to  know  what  is  said,  but  the  curiosity  to  knotv  what  iff  titie;  'In  all  the 
instruction  imparted,  and  in  all  the  studies  pursued,  in  our  schools,  it 
should  be  the  constant  aim  of  the  teacher  to  awaken,  stimulate,  and 
strengthen  this  curiosity,  and  to  turn  it  to  useful  pursuits.  And  here  I 
would  remark,  that  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  very  highest  importance  in 
education,  that  the  curiosity  should  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, with  a  view  to  moral  improvement  and  the  promotion  of  the  happi- 
ness of  society. 

Th^  history  of  self-educated  men  is  but  the  history  of  the  operation  of 
this  principle.  The  life  of  Dn  Franklin^  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
graduates  of  our  schools,  id  full  of  instruction  on  this  point.  He  left  school 
at  the  age  often  years,  with  a  v^ry  small  stock  of  school  learning.  In  the 
eyea  of  -a  mere  "**  haberdasher  of  nouns  and  verbs,"  or  of  one  of  Carlyle's 
"gerund-grinders,"  his  education  would  have  appeared  very  deficient. 
But  somehow,  either  by  his  teachers  at  school^  one  of  whom,  he  said, 
employed  the  "  most  encouragitrg  methods,"  or  by  *his  parents  at  home,  his 
curiosity,  which  was,  doiibiless,  naturally  strong,  had  been  awakened. 
And  it  was  the  vigorous  and  persevering  operation  of  this  d^ire  for 
knowledge  which  impelled  him  to  that  self-education  which  made  him 
great.  Says  Miss  Edgeworth,  ^^  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us,  in  looking 
over  Dr.  Franklin's  works,  is  the  variety  of  his  observations  upon  different 
subjects^  Wherev-er  he  happened  to  be,  in  a  boat,  in  a  mine,  in  a  printei^s 
shop,"  in  a  crowded  city,  or  in  the  country,  in  Europe  or  America,  he  dis- 
played the  ^ame  activity  of  observation.  When  anything,  however  Ififling, 
struck  him,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  he  never  rested  till  he  had 
traced  the  effect  to  its  causel" 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  should  be*  the  chief  end  and  aim  of  early 
education  to  develop  a'Ctivify  of  observation ;  and  the  normal  method  of 
accomplishing  this  object  is  to  exercise  the  observing  faculties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  stimulate  the  curiosity,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  object 
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teaching,  as  I  understand  it.  The  whole  system  is  intended  to  lead  to 
self-education.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  if  a  child  is  taught  to  read  a 
word,  the  aim  should  be  to  teach  it  in  such  a  waj  as  to  tend  to  enable  the 
child  to  read  the  next  word  without  help,  and  to  make  him  desire  to  do  so. 
Herbert  Spencer,  the  greatest  living  writer  on  education,  in  Great  Britain, 
is  the  author  of  the  following  admirable  sketch  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  object  teaching  in  the  ante-school  period  of  childhood : — 

<*  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  daily  life  of  the  infiint  to  see  that  all  knowledge 
of  things  which  is  gained  before  the  acquirement  of  speech  is  self-gained ;  that 
the  qualities  of  hardness  and  weight  associated  with  certain  Tisnal  appearances, 
the  possesuon  of  particular  forms  and  colors  bj  particular  persons,  the  produc- 
tion of  special  sounds  bj  animals  of  special  aspects,  are  phenomena  which  it 
obseryes  for  itself.  In  manhood,  too,  when  there  are  no  longer  teachers  at  hand, 
the  obserratioDs  and  inferences  required  for  daily  guidance  must  be  made 
unhelped ;  and  success  in  life  depends  upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  with 
which  they  are  made.  Is  it  probable,  then,  that  while  the  process  displayed  in 
the  erolntion  of  humanity  at  large,  is  repeated  alike  by  the  infant  and  the  man,  a 
rererse  process  must  be  followed  during  the  period  between  infancy  and  manhood, 
and  that*  too,  eren  in  so  simple  a  thing  as  learning  the  properties  of  objects  ?  Is 
it  not  obrious,  on  the  contrary,  that  one  method  must  be  pursued  throughout  ? 
And  is  not  nature  perpetually  thrusting  this  method  upon  us,  if  we  have  but  the 
wit  to  see  it,  and  the  humility  to  adopt  it  ?  What  can  be  more  manifest  than  the 
desire  of  children  for  intellectual  sympathy?  Mark  how  the  iniknt  sitting  on 
your  knee  thrusts  into  your  fiice  the  toy  it  holds,  that  you  may  look  at  it.  See 
when  it  makes  a  creek  with  its  wet  finger  on  the  table,  bow  it  turns  and  looks  at 
you ;  does  it  again,  and  again  looks  at  you ;  thus  sajring,  as  clearly  as  it  can, — 
'  Hear  this  new  sound.'  Notice  how  the  elder  children  come  into  the  room 
exclaiming — 'Mamma,  see  what  a  curious  thing;'  *  Mamma,  look  at  this;' 
*•  Mamma,  look  at  that ; '  and  would  continue  the  habit,  did  not  the  silly  mamma 
tell  them  not  to  tease  her.  Observe  how,  when  out  with  the  house-maid  each  one 
runs  up  to  her  with  the  new  flower  it  has  gathered,  to  show  her  how  pretty  it  is, 
and  to  get  her  also  to  say  it  is  pretty.  Listen  to  the  eager  Tolubility  with  which 
every  urchin  describes  any  novelty  he  has  been  to  see,  if  only  he  will  find  some 
one  who  will  attend  with  interest. 

*'  Does  not  the  induction  lie  on  its  surface  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  we  must  con- 
form our  course  to  their  intellectual  instincts, — that  we  must  just  systenuitize  the 
natural  process, — that  we  must  listen  to  all  the  child  has  to  tell  us  about  each 
object,  must  induce  it  to  say  everything  it  can  think  of  about  such  object,  must 
occasionally  draw  its  attention  to  Acts  it  has  not  yet  observed,  with  the  view  of 
leading  it 'to  them  itself  whenever  they  recur,  and  must  go  on,  by  and  by,  to  indi- 
cate or  supply  new  series  of  things  for  a  like  exhaustive  examination  ? 

"  See  the  way  in  which,  on  this  method,  the  intelligent  mother  conducts  her 
lessons.  Step  by  step  she  familiarizes  her  little  boy  with  the  names  of  the  simpler 
attributes,  hardness,  softness,  color,  taste,  size,  &c.,  in  ddng  which  she  finds  him 
eagerly  help,  by  bringing  this  to  show  her  that  it  is  red,  and  the  other  to  make  her 
feel  that  it  is  hard,  as  fast  as  she  gives  him  words  for  these  properties.  Each 
additional  property  as  she  draws  his  attention  to  it  in  some  fresh  thing  which  he 
brings  her,  she  takes  care  to  mention  it  in  connection  with  those  he  already 
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knows ;  so  that,  bj  the  natural  tendencj  to  imitate,  he  may  get  into  the  habit  of 
separating  them  one  after  another.  Gradually,  as  there  occur  cases  in  which  be 
omits  to  name  one  or  more  of  the  properties  he  has  become  acquainted  with,  she 
introduces  the  practice  of  asking  him  whether  there  is  not  something  more  that  he 
can  tell  her  about  the  thing  he  has  got.  Probably,  he  does  not  understand.  After 
letting  him  puzzle  awhile,  she  tells  him ;  perhaps  laughing  at  him  for  his  failure. 
A  few  recurrences  of  this,  and  he  perceiyes  what  is  to  be  done.  When  next  she 
says,  she  knows  something  more  about  the  object  than  he  has  told  her,  his  pride 
is  roused;  he  looks  at  it  intently;  he  thinks  over  all  that  he  has  heard;  and  the 
problem  being  easy,  preeently  finds  it  out.  He  is  ftiU  of  glee  at  his  success,  and 
she  sympathizes  with  him.  In  common  with  erery  child,  he  delights  in  the  dis- 
covery of  his  powers.  He  wishes  for  more  Tictories,  and  goes  in  quest  of  more 
things  about  which  to  tell  her.  As  his  faculties  unfold,  she  adds  quality  after 
quality  to  the  list;  progressing  from  hardness  and  softness  to  roughness  and 
smoothness,  from  color  to  polish,  from  simple  bodies  to  composite  ones,  thus  con- 
stantly complicating  the  problem  as  he  gains  competence,  constantly  taxing  hii 
attention  and  memory  to  a  greater  extent,  constantly  maintaining  his  interest  by 
supplying  him  with  new  impressions,  suc'h  as  his  mind  can  assimilate,  and  con- 
stantly gratifying  him  by  conquests  over  such  small  difficulties  as  he  can  master. 
**  In  doing  this  she  is  manifestly  but  following  out  that  spontaneous  process  that 
was  going  on  during  a  still  earlier  period,  simply  aiding  self-evolution ;  and  is 
aiding  it  in  the  mode  suggested  by  the  boy's  instinctive  behavior  to  her.  Mani- 
festly*  too,  the  course  she  is  pursuing  is  the  one  best  calculated  to  establish  a 
habit  of  exhaustive  observation ;  which  is  the  professed  aim  of  these  lessons.  To 
tell  a  child  this  and  to  show  it  the  other,  is  not  to  teach  it  how  to  observe,  but  to 
make  it  a  mere  recipient  of  another's  observations ;  a  proceeding  which  weakens 
rather  than  strengthens  its  powers  of  self-instruction,  which  deprives  it  of  the 
pleasures  resulting  from  successful  activity, — which  presents  this  all-attractive 
knowledge  under  the  aspect  of  formal  tuition, — and  which  thua  generates  that 
indifference  and  even  disgust  with  which  these  object  lessons  are  not  ui^requently 
regarded.  On  the  other  hand,  to  pursue  the  course  above  described,  is  simply  to 
guide  the  intellect  to  its  appropriate  food ;  to  join  with  the  intellectual  appetites 
their  natural  adjuncts, — amour  propr$,  and  the  desire  for  sympathy,  to  induce  bj 
the  union  of  all  these  an  intensity  of  attention  which  insures  perceptions  slike 
vivid  and  complete ;  and  to  habituate  the  mind,  from  the  beginning,  to  that  prac- 
tice of  self-help  which  it  must  ultimately  follow." 

Is  not  this  evidently  nature's  method,  and  therefore  the  true  method? 
Of  course,  nobody  supposes  that  the  precise  details  here  described  are  U> 
be  copied  in  the  school-room.  It  is  the  system,  the  philosophy,  the  theory^ 
the  method,  the  spirit,  that  I  would  hold  up  for  study  and  imitation.  The 
system  is  comprised  in  three  words,  sympathy,  curiosity,  and  self-help. 
The  teacher  must  put  herself  in  communication  with  the  child's  mind 
before  she  can  really  do  anything  for  its  education ;  and  this  is  done  by 
means  of  sympathy  only.  This  young  teachers  are  much  less  likely  to 
understand  than  those  of  maturer  years.  Then  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  to  be  awakened  and  strengthened  by  the  skilful  guiding  and  exercising 
of  the  observing  faculties.  If  the  right  kind  of  mental  food  is  presented 
to  the  child's  mind,  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  he  will  have  an 
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be  something  to  hold  the  eye ;  but  what  does  he  see  now  ?  Words,  words,  words ; 
little  black,  immoTable  images,  which  he  cannot  get  hia  fingers  under.  What 
cares  he  for  them  ?  Nature  made  him  to  care  for  things,  and  for  words  too,  jmt 
so  far  as  they  stand  for  the  things  he  has  to  do  with,  or  can  have  any  clear  idea 
of.  He  indeed  has  an  appetite,  if  we  may  so  speak,  for  words,  so  far  as  thej 
convey  any  ideas ;  but  wo  do  not  consult  his  appetite,  but  give  him  the  words  all 
tasteless  of  meaning.  When  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  convey,  that  no  ezidana- 
tions  at  all  are  ever  given,  but  that  none  scarcely  are  given,  in  a  large  majority  of 
schools,  take  the  country  through,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  things  to 
which  they  belong.  Before  the  child  enters  school,  it  is  always  things;  then 
words.  At  school,  it  is  first  words,  and  then  things ;  that  is,  if  the  pupil  shall 
happen  to  come  across  them.  Otherwise,  he  must  go  without  such  substantial 
acquaintance.  Now,  this  ought  not  to  be.  This  period,  lent  by  nature  to  prepare 
for  future  industry  and  livelihood,  ought  not  to  be  90  unprofitably  and  wretchedly 
spent.  In  all  common  sense  and  true  philosophy,  this  paper-deadening,  ink- 
blinding  delusion  should  be  put  away.  But  what  shall  take  its  place  ?  Realities, 
life,  thought,  action,  intelligence ;  just  what  the  child  has  been  forced  to  leave  at 
his  own  home.  This  might  be  done,  and  how  easily  and  cheaply  done  besides  I 
Beally  it  would  not  cost  on  the  whole  so  much  as  school-weariness  or  school-bate 
costs,  when  it  breaks  over  bounds  and  runs  wild  into  mischief.'* 

It  is  object  teaching,  rightly  applied,  which  will  give  to  the  school  the 
needed  *^  realities,  life,  thought,  action,  intelligence."  And  in  whatever 
school  these  elements  are  found  they  have  been  produced  by  object  teach- 
ing, as  I  understand  it,  and  by  no  other  agency.  If  these  characteristics 
are  not  found  in  any  school  which  pretends  to  be  an  object  teaching  school, 
then  it  is  not  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  that  object  teach- 
ing which  I  approve.  I  have  already  stated  what  I  deem  to  be  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  tlys  system ;  but  another  very  important  element  is  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Burton's  description  of  the  opposite  system.  It  recognizes 
the  duty  on  the  part  of  teacher  to  teach  as  well  as  to  set  tasks  and  hear 
recitations.  Now  it  is  very  true  that  teaching  and  hearing  recitations  are 
often  combined  to  some  extent  in  the  same  exercise,  and  this  is  well  But 
it  is  not  a  very  pommon  practice  to  teach  an  advance  lesson  before  it  is 
^ven  out  to  be  prepared  for  recitation.  This  ought  to  be  done  much  more 
than  it  is.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  difficulty  is  to  be  explained,  and 
every  problem  solved,  for  the  pupils,  but  that  just  the  help,  and  just  the 
explanation,  and  just  the  suggestions  needed  should  be  given. 

There  are  tliose  who  condemn  and  ridicule  object  teaching,  as  they 
understand  it.  And  I  do  not  blame  them  in  the  least  for  so  doing,  for 
their  error  is  not  in  rejecting  true  object  teaching.  They  are  not  passing 
judgment  on  the  genuine  article,  for  they  do  not  know  what  that  is.  They 
have  only  seen  or  heard  of  the  counterfeit,  the  poor  imitation,  and  they 
are  right  in  pronouncing  it  worthless.  Were  they  to  see  the  real  thing, 
and  fully  understand  its  nature  and  scope,  they  would  probably  accept  it 
And  value  it.    Their  judgment  is  all  right,  a§  far  as  it  goes.    Their  fault 
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consists  in  presaming  to  speak  ex  cathedra  upon  a  subject  which  they  have 
not  fully  investigated.  No  mere  printed  page  can  conyey  an  adequate 
concepdon  of  a  true  object  teaching  school.  The  school  itself  must  be 
visited ;  its  operations  must  be  attentively  studied  and  its  results  carefully 
examined.  But,  nevertheless,  some  general  notion  of  the  spirit  and  aims 
and  methods  of  this  system  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extract, 
from  a  rery  able  report  on  the  subject,  prepared  by  Professor  S.  S. 
Greene,  of  Brown  University,  and  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Teachers'  Association  :^ 


«( 


But  what  is  object  teachiog?    Not  that  so-called  object  teaching  which  is 
confined  to  a  ftw  blocks  aod  cards  to  be  taken  iVom  the  teacher's  desk,  at  set 
times,  to  exhibit  a  limited  round  of  angles,  triangles,  squares,  cubes,  cones,  pyra- 
mids, or  circles ;  not  that  which  requires  the  pupil  to  take  some  model  of  an  object 
lesson  drawn  out  merely  as  a  specimen,  and  commit  it  to  memory ;  nor  is  it  that 
ix^udicious  method  which  some  teachers  have  adopted  in  order  to  be  thorough, 
that  leads  them  to  develop  distinctions  which  are  suited  only  to  the  inyestigations 
of  science ;  nor  is  it  a  foolish  adherence  to  the  use  of  actual  objects  when  clear 
conceptions  have  been  formed  and  may  take  the  place  of  physical  fortes ;  nor  is 
it  that  excessive  talking  about  objects  which  makes  the  teacher  do  everything,  and 
leaves  the  child  to  do  nothing, — ^that  assigns  no  task  to  be  performed, — a  most 
wretched  and  reprehensible  practice ;  nor,  again,  is  it  that  which  makes  a  few  oral 
lessons,  without  anything  else,  the  entire  work  of  the  school. 

"  But  it  is  that  which  takes  into  the  account  the  whole  realm  of  Nature  and  Art, 
so  far  as  the  child  has  examined  it ;  assumes  as  known  only  what  the  child  knows, 
— not  what  the  teacher  knows, — and  works  from  the  well  known  to  the  obscurely 
known,  and  so  onward  and  upward,  till  the  learner  can  enter  the  fields  of  science 
or  abstract  thought.  It  is  that  which  develops  the  abstract  from  the  concrete, — 
which  derelops  the  idea,  then  gires  the  term.  It  is  that  which  appeals  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  child,  and  that  through  the  senses  until  clear  and  vivid  concep- 
tions are  formed,  and  then  uses  these  conceptions  as  something  real  and  vital. 
It  is  that  which  follows  Nature's  order, — the  thing,  the  conception,  the  word ;  so 
that  when  this  order  is  reversed, — the  word,  the  conception,  the  thing,— the  chain 
of  connection  shall  not  be  broken.  The  word  shall  instantly  occasion  the  con- 
ception, and  the  conception  shall  be  accompanied  with  the  firm  conviction  of  a 
corresponding  external  reality.  It  is  that  which  insists  upon  something  besides 
mere  empty  verbal  expressions  in  every  school  exercise, — in  other  words,  expres- 
sion and  thought,  in  place  of  expression  and  no  thought.  It  is  that  which  culti- 
vates expression  as  an  answer  to  an  inward  pressing  want,  rather  than  a  fancifril 
collection  of  pretty  phrases  culled  fit>m  difi*erent  authors,  and  having  the  peculiar 
merit  of  sounding  well.  It  is  that  which  makes  Uie  school  a  place  where  the  child 
comes  in  contact  with  realities  just  such  as  appeal  to  his  common  sense,  as  when 
he  roamed  at  pleasure  in  the  fields,— and  not  a  place  for  irksome  idleness, — not  a 
place  where  the  most  delightftil  word  uttered  by  the  teacher  is  *'  dismissed."  It 
ii  that  which  relieves  the  child's  task  only  by  making  it  intelligible  and  possible, 
not  by  taking  the  burden  from  him.  It  bids  him  examine  for  himself,  discriminate 
for  himself,  and  express  for  himself,— the  teacher,  the  while,  standing  by  to  give 
hints  and  suggestions, — not  to  relieve  the  labor.  In  short,  it  is  that  which 
addresses  itself  directly  to  the  eye,  external  or  internal,  which  summons  to  its  aid 
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iig«  abaent,  thing*  put  or  thing*  to  coine,  uid  bidi  them  yield 
e/  infold  ,-;vhich  deali  with  kctnal  eiiatence,  and  not  with 
TiDg  realism  and  not  a  foiiil  dogmatiam.  It  i*  to  b«  intro- 
c  way,  if  it  can  be  done, — without  moeh  form  where  lystem 
t  Introduced  it  thould  be  In  lome  way  ererywhere.  Itwili 
irrectiiig  doginattc  t«ndendei,  by  enlfrening  hii  lessons,  and 
.nitrnctiOni.  Be  will  draw  from  the  beaveni  abore,  and  from 
r  from  the  wal«n  under  the  earth,  from  the  world  without  and 
lin.  He  will  not  meainre  hii  lessons  by  pages,  nor  progress 
nee.  He  will  dwell  in  liTtng  thought,  suTrounded  by  liTtn( 
it  every  point  the  impress  of  an  objective  and  a  subjectiTe 
I  himself,  he  will  be  thonght-stirTing  in  all  hia  teaching.  In 
oicei  with  his  thought-Inspiring  methods,  gives  tone  to  his 
ae  iatues  unconsdousljr  from  his  ereiy  look,  and  eTery  act 
t  a  model  of  what  hli  pupils  should  be.  To  him  an  exercise  in 
le  a  ttapid  verbatim  recitation  of  descriptive  pantftkpbi,  bol 
he  mental  vision  to  see  In  living  picture,  ocean  and  continent, 
',  river  and  lake,  not  on  a  level  plane,  but  rounded  up  to  cob- 
«  of  a  vast  globe.  The  description  of  a  prairie  on  fire,  by  llie 
on,  will  be  wrougtit  up  into  a  brilliant  object  lesion.  A  read- 
e  of  a  thunder-ttorm  on  Mount  Washington,  will  be  some- 
)ere  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  elocutionist.  It  will  be 
h  conception  wrought  into  the  child's  mind,  outstripped  in 
le  scene  itself.  The  mind's  eye  will  see  the  old  monnlaJD 
indings  of  gorge  and  cliff,  of  woodland  and  barren  rock,  of 
i:gy  peak.  It  will  see  the  majestic  thnndei^cloud  moving  np, 
I  snmmits  resting  on  walls  as  black  as  midnight  darkness. 
hear  the  peals  of  muttering  thunder  as  they  reverberate  ftoa 

a  the  part  of  the  teacher  may  make  such  a  scene  an  all- 
t  is  an  olgect  lesson, — at  least,  a  qnasi-otgect  lesson,— jut 
tily  mingled  with  those  on  external  realities.  To  give  snch 
.  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  quickened  spirit, — a  kind  of  Intel- 
.  X<et  him  but  try  it  ikithfiilly  and  honestly,  and  he  wiU  soon 
ig  from  the  dark  forms  of  Judaism  into  the  clear  light  of  a 
Indeed,  this  allusion  contains  more  than  a  resembUnce. 
the  new  dispensation  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  'The 
as  embodied  and  set  forth  Uie  art  of  teaching.  He  was  tlie 
I  God '  to  reveal  in  bis  own  person  and  practice  God's  ideal  of 

he  not  invariably  descend  to  the  concrete  even  with  his  adult 
.  was  that '  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.' 
idy  the  lessons  given  by  him  will  see  with  what  nnparalleled 

concrete  forms  up  to  abstract  truths.  He  aeldom  commenced 
A  sower  went  forth  to  sow ; '  'A  certain  man  bad  two  aons ; ' 
re  the  branches,' — are  speciipens  of  the  way  he  would  open  a 
me  important  abstract  truth.  The  best  treatise  on  object 
e  four  Gospels. 

if  he  discovered  an  interior  fitness  in  the  object  itsell^  he 
Dtribation  the  wheat,  the  tares,  the  grass,  the  lilies,  the  water, 
eati  the  cloud  or  the  passing  event,  and  tliat  to  give  some 
lis  disciples. 
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'*  The  abstntct  we  must  teach,  but  our  teaching  need  not  be  abstract.  We  maj 
approach  the  abstract  through  the  concrete.  We  must  do  it  in  many  cases.  And 
the  methods  of  oar  Sayiour  are  the  divine  methods,  informally  expressed  in  his 
life.  Let  us  rererentlj  study  them,  and  enter  into  the  spirit  with  wbich  they  were 
employed.  Such,  in  brief,  are  the  fundamental  uses  of  objects ;  such  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  human  mind  in  its  derelopment  to  external  Nature ;  such  its  growth 
and  erer  increasing  capacity  to  interpret  the  rerelations  of  her  myriad  forms ;  and 
such  the  wonderftil  power  of  language." 

In  connection  with  this  admirable  statement  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  system,  I  cannot  forbear  to  quote  the  following  comprehensive  sum- 
mary of  its  ends  and  uses,  from  an  excellent  little  book  on  ^  Early  and 
Infant-Scbool  Education/'  by  James  Currie,  Principal  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  Training  College^  Edinburgh : — 

''  The  predominant  aspect  of  the  object  lesson  is  the  mental  exercise  it  gives  ; 
it  is  meant  to  awaken  the  intelligencoi  and  to  cultivate  the  different  phases  of 
observation,  conception,  and  taste,  without  which  little  satisfactory  progress  can 
be  made  in  their  ftiture  education.  It  is  a  disciplining,  not  a  utilitarian,  process  ; 
the  information  it  gives  is  a  means,  not  an  end. 

*'  The  range  of  this  department  of  instruction  is  exceedingly  comprehensive. 
It  draws  its  materials  from  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  dealing  with  things 
which  can  interest  the  child  or  exercise  his  mind.  Thus,  it  is  Natural  History  for 
children;  for  it  directs  their  attention  to  animals  of  all  classes,  domestic  and 
others,  their  qualities,  habits,  and  uses ;  to  trees  and  plants  and  flowers  ;  to  the 
metals  and  other  minerals  which,  from  their  properties,  are  in  constant  use.  It 
is  Physical  Science  for  children ;  for  it  leads  them  to  observe  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens,  sun, 'moon,  and  stars,  the  seasons,  with  the  light  and  heat  which 
make  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  the  properties  of  the  bodies  which  form  the 
mass  of  matter  around  us.  It  is  Domestic  Economy  for  children ;  for  it  exhibits 
to  them  the  things  and  processes  daily  used  in  their  homes,  and  the  way  to  use 
them  rightly.  It  is  Industrial  and  Social  Economy  for  children ;  for  it  describes 
the  various  trades,  processes  in  different  walks  of  art,  and  the  arrangements  as  to 
the  division  of  labor  which  society  has  sanctioned  for  carrying  these  on  in  harmony 
and  mutual  dependence.  It  is  Physiology  for  children ;  for  it  tells  them  of  their 
own  bodies,  and  the  uses  of  the  various  members  for  physical  and  mental  ends, 
with  the  way  to  use  them  best  and  to  avoid  their  abuse.  It  is  the  science  of  com- 
mon things  for  children ;  for  it  disregards  nothing  which  can  come  under  their 
notice  in  their  intercourse  with  their  fellows  or  their  superiors.  And,  finally,  it 
it  is  Geography  for  children ;  since  it  has  &vorite  subjects  of  illustration  in  moun- 
tain and  river,  forest,  plain,  and  desert,  the  different  climates  of  the  earth,  with 
their  productions  and  the  habits  of  their  people,  the  populous  city,  and  the  scat- 
tered wigwams  of  the  savage." 

There  are  those,  I  am  well  aware,  who  will  say  that  all  this  is  throwing 
away  time  and  energy ;  and  that  children  would  be  better  occupied  in 
reading  and  spelling,  and  in  learning  the  multiplication  table,  and  so  fitting 
themselves  for  the  practical  business  of  life.  Where  schools  are  controlled 
and  taught  by  persons  entertaining  this  narrow  view  of  the  objects  and 
methods  of  education,  children  must  continue  to  pass  much  of  their  school 
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unprofitable  employment,  or  in  their  idleness.  But,  fortunately,  it 
iger  a  qneation  vrbether  ibis  department  of  instruction  eball  consti- 
art  of  the  training  prescribed  for  the  pnpils  in  our  Primary  Schoob. 
already  been  fully  provided  for  in  ihe  schedule  of  subjecta  lo  be 
n  these  schools ;  and,  besides,  we  have,  in  successful  operation,  an 
It  Training  School,  where  ladies  who  are  to  become  teachers  of  Fri- 
chools  are  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tbe  system.  It  only  remains  for  the  teachers  lo  conform  to  the 
nents  of  the  regulations  in  this  respect.  If  there  is  any  teacher 
8  not  yet  made  a  beginning  in  lessons  on  objects,  it  is  lo  be  hoped 
3  will  not  longer  defer  it.  Some  excellent  teachers  unconsdoiuly 
be  spirit  of  the  system  into  the  teaching  of  the  ordinary  branches, 

so  doing,  produce  very  satisfaclory  reaalts.  But  they  would  pro- 
U  better  results,  if  they  would  go  a  step  farther,  and  devote  a  part 

time  to  special  lessons  on  objects.  Some  are  deterred  from  under- 
this  description  of  teachiog,  by  the  erroneous  notion  that  an  object 
nust  be  given  ader  a  certain  technical  formula  which  they  do  not 
and.  But  the  truth  is  that  the  most  effectual  lessons  for  young 
1  are  generally  tboee  which  have  the  least  appearance  of  formality, 
sking  familiarly  with  them  about  objects  within  the  range  of  their 
nee  and  observation,  we  shall  awnken  their  curiosity  and  cuItiTste 
teotion. 

conversational  method  is  the  best,  although  the  topics  should  not  be 
ogether  to  chance.  The  different  subjects  to  be  taught  should  he 
ced  in  their  natural  order,  and  in  harmony  with  each  other, — and 
ould  be  graduated  to  snit  the  age  and  profidency  of  the  pupils, 
nveraational  teaching  has  ever  been  regarded  by  the  most  eminent 
irs,  as  the  most  appropriate  and  effective  mode  of  procee^ng  in 
iucation.     It  was  so  peculiarly  the  method  of  Socrates  that  it  is 

by  his  name.  It  was  recommended  and  illustrated  by  Boassean 
Mise  Edgeworth ;  and  Peslaloizi  and  Fellenberg  made  it  their  chief 
leni  of  instmctioD.  Dr.  Franklin  has  told  us  in  his  autobiography 
j  father  made  use  of  it  in  the  education  of  his  children.  "  At  his 
he  says,  "  be  liked  to  have,  as  oflen  as  possible,  some  sensible  friend 
hbor  i  and  always  look  care  lo  start  some  ingenious  or  useful  topic 
jurse,  which  might  tend  to  improve  the  minds  of  his  children.  By 
ans  he  turned  our  attention  to  what  was  good,  just,  and  prudent,  in 
idact  of  life."  At  an  educational  meeting  held  in  Plymouth  Coonly 
),  Daniel  Webster  expressed  bis  views  on  this  topic  in  the  following 
^  :    "It  has  become  the  fashion  lo  teach  everything  through  the 

Conversation,  so  valued  in  ancient  Greece,  is  overlooked  and 
ed ;  whereas  it  is  the  richest  source  of  culture.  We  teach  loo  much 
Luals,  too  little  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  pupil's  mind ;  we  have 
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too  much  of  words,  too  little  of  things.  Take  anj  of  the  common  depirt* 
ments,  bow  little  do  we  know  of  the  practical  detail,  say  geology.  Jt  is 
tanght  by  books.  It  should  be  taught  by  excursions  in  the  fields.  So  of 
other  things.  We  begin  with  the  abstracts,  and  know  little  of  the  detail 
of  hets ;  we  deal  in  generals,  and  go  not  to  particulars ;  we  begin  with  the 
representatives,  leaying  out  the  constituents.  Teachers  should  teach 
things.'*  And  Spnnheim,  using  the  words  signs,  and  ideas,  as  synonymous 
with  ^  represodtatiTes  "  and  *^  constituents,"  says,  "  school  education,  after 
the  monkish  and  old-fashioned  system,  begins  with  teaching  ^nted  and 
written  signs,  without  explaining  their  signification,  and  even  the  instruc- 
tion we  commonly  receive  in  colleges,  is  more  a  communication  of  signs 
than  ideas.  Youth  are  admired  and  rewarded  in  proportion  as  they  know 
mgns."^ 

I  have  witnessed  some  conversational  lessons  in  a  Primary  School  by 
Mr.  Alcott,  our  great  master  of  conversation,  and  the  pioneer  of  infant 
school  teaching  in  this  country.  I  wish  every  teacher  could  enjoy  the 
same  privilege ;  but  as  this  is  not  practicable,  the  next  best  thing  is  to 
read  his  golden  words  on  this  subject  :^ 

'<  CoDTenation  it  the  mind's  mouth-piece,  its  best  spokesman ;  the  leader  elect 
and  prompter  in  teaching.  Practised  daily  it  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  school 
studies  ;  an  art  in  itself,  let  it  be  used  as  such  and  ranked  as  an  accomplishment 
second  to  none  that  nature  or  culture  can  giye.  Certainly,  the  best  we  can  do  is 
to  teach  ourselres  and  children  how  to  talk.  Let  conyersation  displace  much 
that  passes  current  under  the  name  of  recitation;  mostly  sound  and  parrotry,  a 
repeating  by  rote,  not  by  heart,  unmeaning  sounds  from  memory,  and  no  more. 
Good  teaching  makes  the  child  an  eye-witness,  he  seeing,  then  telling  what  is 
seen,  what  is  known,  or  comprehended ;  a  dissolying  of  the  text  for  the  moment 
and  a  beholding  in  thought  as  through  a  glass.  *  Take  my  mind  a  moment,'  says 
the  teacher,  *  and  see  how  things  look  through  that  prism,'  and  the  pupil  sees 
prospects  nerer  seen  before  or  surmised  by  him  in  that  lively  perspective.  So 
taught  the  masters :  Plato,  Plutarch,  Pythagoras,  Pestalosxi ;  so  Christianity  was 
first  published  from  lovely  lips ;  so  every  one  teaches  deserving  the  name  of 
teacher  or  interpreter.  Illustrations  always  apt ;  life  calling  forth  life ;  the  giving 
of  life  and  a  partaking.  Nothing  should  be  interposed  between  the  mind  and  its 
subject-matter;  cold  sense  is  impertinent;  learning  is  insufllcient;  only  life 
alone,— life,  like  a  torch,  lighting  the  head  and  the  heart.  Even  so  are  children 
made  partakers  of  it ;  are  asking  for  it  every  day  over  their  books,  in  school- 
rooms and  elsewhere,  and  getting  some  elsewhere  in  these  times  of  activity.  *  * 
We  are  wont  to  associate  college  acquirements,  books,  erudition,  with  the  office 
of  teaching,  and  to  consider  learning  as  the  teacher's  chief  qualification.  It  is 
a  sad  mistake,  and  the  schools  have  been  the  sufi'erers  firom  it.  Books  were 
thoughts  first,  their  contents  the  results  of  thinking,— they  should  be  baits  for 
thought  and  study.  We  need  minds  whose  thoughu  are  the  substance  and  soul 
of  books ;  persons  of  good  gifts,  having  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  who  can  impart 
them  in  lovely  ways,  can  dissolye  the  book  and  show  its  contents  outside  of  its 
covers ;  meeting  their  classes,  first,  to  hear  all  they  can  recite  out  of  their  books. 
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and  then  to  pour  from  a  glowing  mind  a  flood  of  light  over  the  page«>  and  create 
the  subject  anew  before  their  eyes,  inspiring  them  with  the  soul  of  creation.  We 
want  liring  minds  to  quicken  and  inform  living  minds.  A  boy's  lifOf  a  maiden's 
time,  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  committing  words  to  the  memory  from  books 
they  never  learn  the  use  of." 

This  conversational  teaching  ib  especially  needed  bj  the  great  mass  of 
children  who  come  from  homes  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  Manj  of  these 
children,  who  are  of  the  age  to  be  admitted  to  the  Grammar  Sdiool,  and 
are  able  ib  read  with  considerable  fluency,  are  extremely  ignorant  of 
^  common  things,"  and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  they  have  had 
too  little  instruction  in  what  is  ^  good,  and  jast,  and  prudent  in  the  conduct 
of  life.** 

As  a  means  of  promoting  object  teaching  in  our  schools,  it  is  desirable 
that  committees  should,  in  their  visits  and  examinations,  call  for  the  exer- 
cises in  this  branch  which  the  regulations  require.  Teachers  feel  them- 
selves under  the  necessity  of  giving  their  efforts  mainly  to  those  brandies 
and  subjects  which  tell  in  examinations,  and  hence  the  mode  of  examina- 
tion adopted  by  committees  has  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the 
kind  of  instruction  imparted.  It  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  all  who 
have  the  supervision  of  schools  to  bestow  the  highest  commendation  for 
that  kind  of  service  which  really  does  the  most  good  to  the  pupils,  and  not 
that  which  merely  makes  the  best .  show  in  a  recitation.  The  law  of 
demand  and  supply  is  as  certain  in  its  operation  in  the  school-room  as  in  the 
market.  A  few  years  ago  script  writing  was  rarely  seen  in  any  of  our 
Primary  Schools,  but  now  that  the  facilities  for  teaching  it  have  been  sup- 
plied, and  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  Schools  examine  pupils  in  this 
branch  for  admission  into  their  schools,  it  has  become  universaL  So  it 
will  be  with  obj^t  teaching.  When  teachers  find  that  they  can  afford  to 
give  time  to  it,  they  will  not  be  slow  in  finding  out  how  to  handle  it  to 
advantage.  They  will  have  by  them  the  works  of  Sheldon,  or  Oalkins,  or 
Burton.  They  will  have  their  collection  of  objects,— animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral ;  artificial  and  natural ;  indigenous  and  exotic ;  domestic  and 
foreign  ;  and  so  we  shall  at  length  witness  the  consummation  of  the  wish 
expressed  by  Professor  Agassiz,  that  every  Primary  School  might  have  its 
own  little  museum.  When  our  children  shall  have  been  taught  according 
to  the  true  spirit  of  this  system,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  they  will 
be  found  on  their  holidays  crowding  the  galleries  of  our  noble  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  instead  of  crowding,  as  they  are  now  too  much  inclined 
to  do,  the  halls  and  galleries  of  negro  minstrels ;  and  when  they  sit  down 
to  read  at  home,  they  will  prefer  useful  and  instructive  books,  to  ^  dime 
novels,"  and  other  novels  of  low  degree. 

SuperinienderU  of  Public  5cAoo&.— John  D.  Philbrick. 
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handred  dollars  per  annum  for  all  other  expenses.  If  we  desire  to  enter 
the  tuition  market,  to  buy  as  good  merchandise  as  our  neighbors,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  its  market  value.  The  next  year's  board  will  doubtless 
find  themselves  obliged  to  advance  on  last  year's  salaries. 

Tw  the  C(mmiUee,—TBOUAB  Grbb9. 


ESSEX     COUNTY. 


AMESBURY. 


It  is  painfully  evident  to  the  committee  that,  with  the  advancement  of 
the  material  interests  of  the  village,  there  has  been  loss  of  interest  in  the 
school  by  parents.  The  increased  facilities  for  employment,  which  the 
large  hat  establishments  have  given,  have  taken  from  the  school  many  who 
ought  to  have  been  there.  There  are  certainly  fifty  scholars  in  the  district 
who  ought  to  have  attended  school  during  the  year.  The  average  attend- 
ance was,  in  summer,  32 ;  in  winter,  23.  When  the  committee  inquired 
for  scholars  who  had  left,  or  who  had  not  been  in  attendance,  the  invariable 
answer  was,  "  In  the  factory." 

The  opportunities  for  the  education  of  our  youth  are  too  soon  gone  to  be 
thus  wasted.  A  year  of  school  life  can  never  be  recalled,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  parents  and  scholars  will  sadly  remember  the  golden  hoars 
thrown  away  for  a  little  temporary  gain.  More  frequent  visits  to  the 
school-room  would  deeply  impress  parents  with  the  importance  of  the  flying 
years  of  childhood  as  the  only  time  to  receive  the  proper  intellectual  and 
moral  culture  for  their  future  usefulness  and  happiness.  On  the  Public 
School  we  must  depend  for  the  training  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
our  youth.  If  they  are  denied  this,  too  meagre  at  the  best,  what  ought  we 
to  expect  of  their  future  career  but  blasted  hopes  and  years  of  sorrow  ? 

At  no  time  within  the  knowledge  of  the  committee,  have  the  schools 
occupied  so  high  a  position  for  efiiciency  and  usefulness,  as  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  This  has  been  accomplished  only  by  the  persistent  and 
long  continued  effort  of  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  education.  But  while 
we  commend  the  successful  effort  which  has  been  made  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  our  Public  Schools,  we  would  by  no  means  have  our  fellow- 
townsmen  relax  their  support,  thinking  their  work  done,  and  that  nothing 
remains  for  them  to  do  but  continue  on  in  the  present  well  enough  course. 
There  yet  remains  a  great  work  to  do,  a  large  amount  of  ignorance  to 
exterminate,  a  numerous  rising  generation  to  train  up  in  the  paths  of  intel- 
ligence, virtue,  and  morality.    No  institution  has  yet  arrived  at  perfection. 
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and  no  human  mind  attained  to  its  most  profound  acquirement  No  eom- 
mnnity  has  yet  arrived  at  its  highest  intellectual  stand-point,  nor  have  our 
schools  acquired  that  rank  for  intellectual  culture,  and  the  full  and  free 
development  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  complete  success. 

In  coder  to  aoeamptish  this  important  work,  we  invoke  the  active  co-oper- 
ation of  parents.  Let  them,  one  and  all,  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
direetlj  concerns  them  and  theirs,  the  influence  of  which  is  not  confined  to 
the  present,  but  will  extend  to  all  coming  time  for  good  or  evil,  as  thej  are 
fidthfnl  or  unfaithful  to  their  trust.  Would  you  have  the  rising  generation 
intelHgent,  virtuous  and  moral,  give  your  whole  influence  to  the  cause  of 
Common  School  education.  Join  with  the  efforts  of  the  committee  and 
teachers  to  enforce  discipline,  encourage  constant  and  seasonable  attend* 
anoe,  discountenance  dismissions  under  trivial  excuses,  and,  above  all, 
make  frequent  visits  to  the  school-room.  Do  not  forget  that  teachers  have 
their  trials  and  troubles  to  contend  with,  that  they  meet  with  many  discour- 
agements, and  need  your  presence  and  sympathy  to  encourage  them  in 
their  arduous  duties.  Interest  yourselves  in  the  studies  of  your  children, 
examine  into  their  lesson,  hear  them  read  and  spell  words,  cipher  with  them, 
criticize  their  compositions,  question  them  in  geography,  history,  and  their 
other  studies,  and  learn  the  proficiency  they  are  making  by  daily  inspection. 
By  pursuing  such  a  course  you  will  qoicken  the  energies  of  the  teacher, 
make  the  task  less  irksome,  and  encourage  the  scholars  to  improve  the  brief 
space  of  time  allotted  to  the  acquirement  of  an  education.  When  such 
shall  be  the  condition  of  the  cause,  we  shall  no  longer  be  annoyed  with 
sdiools  unworthy  of  the  name. 

SAoei  CommitUt.'^QB.  Mkbbill,  Y.  Q.  Hurd,  O.  W.  Nichols. 

ANDOVER. 

We  are  glad  to  report  that,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  the 

schools  in  town  have  made  very  commendable  progress  during  the  past 

year.  The  teachers  have  remained  through  the  entire  year  without  change. 

In  most  of  the  districts.    The  interest  in  the  schools  has  greatly  increased 

antil  it  has  at  last  culminated  in  the  vote  passed  at  the  April  town  meeting 

to  Abolish  the  school  district  system,  and  adopt  the  municipal  system  in  the 

management  of  the  Public  Schools.    This  was  much  more  than  the  com- 

mitteei  expected,  and  has  thrown  a  much  heavier  burden  upon  their 

shoolders  than  they  desire  to  bear  alone.    The  committee  was,  therefore, 

well  pleased,  when,  on  the  request  of  its  chairman,  the  town  appointed  a 

special  committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  condition  and  fitness  of  the 

adkool-houses  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  used,  and  to  suggest  such 

efaaogcs  in  both  the  houses  and  apparatus  as  they  may  deem  best.    This 
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committee  was  appointed  at  the  adjoarned  meeting  in  April,  and  has  gieatly 
simplified  the  work  of  the  school  committee* 

Bj  this  change  of  the  school  system  the  school  conumttee  are  now  vested 
with  the  necessary  powers  for  the  grading  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  such 
general  regulations  as  maj  introduce  system  into  the  whole  school  work  of 
die  town.  We  have  therefore  thought  that  we  could  in  no  hotter  way  con- 
clude our  report  and  set  forth  the  practical  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  change  whidi  has  been  made,  than  by  commencing  a  code  of  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Andover.  We  shall  here- 
with now  print  those,  only,  which  are  of  most  pressing  necessity.  Others 
will  be  published  as  time  gives  us  opportunity  to  digest  them,  and  experi- 
ence determines  their  best  form. 

Sehool  RegvkiiionB  ofthB  Town  of  Andaver.-^L  The  metes  and  bounds 
of  the  districts,  now  abolished,  shall  be  retained  as  a  convenient  guide  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  schools,  and  their  distribution  in  all  parts  of  the 
town. 

n.  (1.)  There  shall  be  four  grades  of  schools  in  the  town  of  Andover, 
viz. :  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  and  the  High  Schools. 

(2.)  If  in  any  district  or  districts  this  classification  of  schools  is  found 
impracticable,  the  schools  otherwise  constituted  shall  be  called  Mixed 
Schools. 

(3.)  The  studies  for  which  provision  shall  be  made  in  the  Mixed  Schools 
shidl  be  such  as  are  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  course  marked  out  for 
all  the  schools  of  all  the  grades  provided  ftr  in  the  town. 

DX  (1.)  There  shall  be  a  Mixed  School  in  each  of  the  following 
districts,  as  heretofore,  viz. :  The  Scotland,  the  Holt,  the  West  Centre,  the 
Osgood,  the  Bailey,  the  Abbott,  and  the  North  District 

(2.)  In  any  vote  equalizing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  throughout  the 
town,  the  teachers  in  these  schools  shall  receive  the  same  salary  with  the 
highest  in  any  of  the  District  Schools. 

(3.)  In  the  Frye  district  the  schools  shall  be  divided  into  two  depart- 
meots,  called  the  Senior  and  the  Junior,  as  heretofore. 

IV.  There  shall  be  a  Primary  and  an  Intermediate  School  in  each  of  the 
remaining  districts,  viz. :  South  Centre,  the  Village,  the  Phillips,  and  the 
Ballardvale.  In  the  Phillips  district  and  in  all  the  districts  these  schools 
may  be  united  under  one  teacher,  with  such  assistants  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  school  may  demand. 

Y.  (1.)  There  shaU  be  two  Grammar  Schools  in  the  town,  one  located 
in  the  Centre  district  and  called  the  Central  Grammar  School  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  located  at  Ballardvale  and  called  the  Ballardvale  Grammar 
SchooL 

(2.)  Promotions  shall  be  made  to  the  Central  Grammar  School  from  the 
Intermediate  Schools  in  the  South  Centre,  the  Phillips,  and  the  Village 
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district,  and  to  the  Ballardvale  Grammar  School  from  the  Intermediate 
School  in  that  district  alone* 

(8.)  These  Grammar  Schools  shall  also  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
scholars  from  all  the  districts  in  the  town,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
school  committee,  provided  that  those  who  apply  shall  show  themselyes 
qualified,  as  hereinafter  required. 

(4)  JSo  scholars  resident  in  one  district  shall  attend  any  Mixed,  Primary 
or  Intermediate  School  in  any  other  district,  except  by  permission  of  the 
committee  for  good  reason. 
VI.  (1.)  The  High  School. 

The  Pnnchard  Free  School  (in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth, specially  provided  in  the  case  of  the  town  of  Andover,)  is  hereby 
recognized  as,  and  declared  to  bo  the  High  School  of  the  town  of  Andover. 
(2.)  The  rales  and  regulations  of  the  Panchard  Free  School  are  declared 
to  be,  so  £ir  a^  they  are  applicable,  the  rules  and  regulations  of  all  the 
Poblic  Schools  of  the  town  of  Andover. 

Vn.  (1.)  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  school  committee,  the  schools 
shall  be  divided  among  the  members  of  the  school  committee,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  each  of  them,  to  act  the  part  of  special  visiting  and  prudential 
committee  in  r^;ard  to  those  schools  committed  to  his  care,  provided  that 
the  committee  appointed  to  look  in  upon  the  High  School  shall  assume  no 
authority  as  from  this  conunittee,  but  shall  act  only  as  the  medium  of  cor- 
respondence between  this  committee  and  the  visiting  committee  of  the 
acfaool  appointed  by  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Punchard  School. 

(2.)  Each  committee  shall  visit  each  schod  committed  to  his  care  within 
two  weeks  from  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  shall  provide  that  at  least 
one  member  of  the  school  committee  shall  be  present  at  the  dose  of  each 
term  in  such  schooL  He  shall  provide  all  necessary  utensils  and  fuel  for 
the  school^  and  attend  to  all  those  duties  heretofore  performed  by  the  pru- 
dential committee  of  the  district.  He  shall  also  have  a  right  to  appoint  a 
janitor  or  janitors  for  the  schools  under  his  care. 

(3.)  All  the  members  of  the  school  committee  shall  be  present  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  examinations  and  the  closing  of  the  terms  shall  be 
arranged  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  so  as  to*  allow  this  arrange- 
ment to  be  carried  out ;  also  so  as  to  equalize  the  length  of  the  terms  in  all 
the  district  schools  throughout  the  town. 

(4.}  AU  moneys  firom  funds  or  other  sources,  contributed  to  lengthen  out 
the  schools  shall  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  visiting  committee  for  the 
porticnlar  schools  designed  to  be  benefited,  who  shall  be  held  responsible 
fiv  the  application  of  same  to  the  purpose  specified,  it  being  understood 
that  the  schools  thus  benefited  shall  be  continued  so  much  longer  than  the 
other  sehools  in  the  town  as  the  amount  of  the  money  contributed  will 
allow. 
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Yin.  (1.^  The  regalar  promotions  from  the  yaribas  schools  below  the 
Grammar  Schools  may  be  made  by  the  member  or  members  of  the  school 
committee  present  at  the  close  of  any  term  examination,  on  the  nomination 
of  the  teacher  of  the  school  for  which  the  promotion  is  made.  PromotioDS 
out  of  regular  course  may  be  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Schools,  to  the  Grammar  and  Intermediate  Schools,  on  consulta- 
tion with  the  visiting  committee,  and  with  the  teacher  of  the  Grammar 
School,  provided  that  the  scholar  so  promoted  shall  have  proved  himself  or 
herself  worthy  of  promotion  and  appears  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  the 
school  to  which  he  or  she  is  promoted. 

(2.)  All  scholars  to  be  admitted  to  the  Central  Grammar  School  mast 
give  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  are  at  least  ten  years  of  age ; 
must  be  able  to  read  fluently  in  easy  prose  from  the  highest  reader  appointed 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  below,  and  to  spell  common  words  of  at  least  three 
syllables.  They  must  be  able  to  write  out  sentences  in  a  legible  hand. 
They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Colbum's  Mental  Arithmetic 
as  far  as  section  four,  and  in  Eaton's  Arithmetic  as  far  as  to  vulgar  frac- 
tions. They  are  particularly  required  to  be  familiar  with  the  several  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  division  and  multiplication  tables,  and  to  read  and  write 
with  promptness  Arabic  numbers  containing  eight  figures.  They  must 
have  obtained  a  general  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  of 
the  United  States,  such  as  would  be  acquired  by  having  studied  throagh 
Colton's  and  Fitch's  Primary,  and  in  their  Introductory  Geography  as  far 
as  to  Mexico.  They  must  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  select  the  various  parts  of  speech  in  any  com- 
mon prose  sentence. 

(3.)  In  the  various  promotions,  particular  reference  shall  be  bad  to  the 
behavior  and  deportment  of  the  scholars ;  and  the  hope  of  promotion  shall 
be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  constant  incentive  to  good  conduct,  and  to 
increased  diligence  in  their  studies. 

(4.)  In  the  Frye  and  the  Ballardvale  districts  such  a  division  of  the 
schools  shall  be  made  as  shall  equalize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  work  to  be 
done  in  the  several  schools  of  those  districts. 

IX.  The  school  books  to  be  used  in  the  several  Grammar,  Intermediate 
and  Primary  Schools  shall  be  the  same  as  heretofore  in  use  in  the  schools, 
except  as  additional  books  may  be  required  in  the  Grammar  SchooL 

X.  The  examinations  of  the  candidates  for  teachers  shall  be  held  as  often, 
at  least,  as  once  a  year,  as  follows : 

(1.)  Public  notice  shall  be  given  in  the  local  paper  and  papers,  to  all 
teachers  resident  in  the  town  of  Andover,  who  wish  to  be  considered  can- 
didates for  teachers,  inviting  them  to  be  present  at  the  time  appointed. 

(2.)  Private  notice  to  the  same  effect  shall  also  be  given  to  any  teach- 
ers, who,  from  out  of  town,  have  signified  during  the  year,  their  desure  to 
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teach  ia  Andover,  and  who  shall  have  replied  satisfactorily  to  questions 
addressed  to  them  in  writing  from  this  committee. 

(3.)  The  daj  appointed  for  the  examination  having  arrived,  the  exami- 
nation of  those  present  shall  be  chieflj  a  written  examination.  But  an  oral 
examination  shall  be  added,  together  with  reading  bj  the  several  candidates 
in  turn. 

(4.)  From  those  thus  examined  the  number  of  teachers  specified  in  the 
notice  originally  given  shall  be  selected,  who  shall  be  placed  in  the  schools 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  as  vacancies  may  occur  in  positions 
which  they  may  be  willing  to  accept. 

(5.)  Other  examinations  may  be  had  to  supply  vacancies,  if,  during  the 
year  there  remains  none  of  the  approved  teachers  unemployed,  or  desirous 
of  employment  in  the  schools. 

XI.  (1.)  So  far  as  possible  teachers  shall  be  employed  by  the  year,  at  a 
salary  to  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  discharged  or  changed  so  long  as  they  perform  their  duties  with 
fidelity  and  efficiency,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  unless  upon  their 
own  resignation. 

(2.)  The  salaries  in  the  corresponding  grades  of  schools  shall  be  eqaal- 
ixed  throughout  all  the  districts  of  the  town,  as  nearly  as  possible. 
School  OnHmUUcT'BKSj.  B.  BABBrrr,  H.  8.  GBEBKBf  Sam'l  H.  BotrrwEix. 

BEVERLY. 

Parents  have  much  to  do  with  the  prosperity  or  ill-success  of  our  schools. 
We  have  a  little  advice  for  such  as  need  it,  and  we  wish  to  give  it  in  all 
kindness,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrest  attention  and  be  easily  remembered. 

1.  Send  your  children  to  school  the  very  first  day  of  each  term.  Fail 
not  for  the  want  of  forethought,  plan  and  effort. 

2.  Be  sparing  of  your  written  excuses  for  the  absences  and  tardinesses 
of  your  children.  Avoid  the  necessity  of  writing  such  excuses  by  keeping 
them  at  school  every  day,  during  school  hours,  if  it  is  within  the  limits  of 
podsibih'ty.  Thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  such  excuses  addressed  to 
one  single  teacher  1 

3.  If  you  think  your  children  are  not  advancing  as  fast  as  they  might  in 
their  studies,  which  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  parents,  do  not  utter  your 
thoughts  to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  committee,  until  yon  have  seen  the 
teacher  and  obtained  from  him  all  the  information  you  can  about  the 
matter. 

4.  Aid  in  the  government  of  your  school.  Do  it  in  this  way.  Govern 
yoar  children  at  home,  and  authoritatively  enjoin  upon  them  obedience  at 
school,  so  that  their  teacher  will  have  nothing  special  to  do  in  enforcing 
obedience.    If,  perchance,  they  receive  correction  for  idleness  or  some  mis- 
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demeanor,  and  make  tbeir  complaint  to  700,  manifest  no  sympathy  with 
them,  make  no  remark  to  them  unfavorable  to  their  teacher,  and  say  not  a 
word  to  any  one  else  until  you  have  visited  their  teacher  and  heard  his 
statement.  You  owe  this  to  yourselves,  to  your  children,  and  the  schooL 
What  would  you  think  of  a  judge  and  jury  who  should  give  their  decision 
in  a  case  on  trial,  having  heard  the  testimony  only  on  one  side  ?  Children, 
in  telling  tales  out  of  school,  are  not  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  treatment  of  your  children  at  school  in 
any  respect,  go  directly  to  the  teacher,  and,  without  any  unnecessary  delay, 
frankly  but  kindly  make  known  to  him  your  dissatisfaction,  and  the  ground 
for  it.     You  may  find  it  like  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision." 

5.  Don't  be  in  haste  to  have  your  children  pass  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Intermediate,  from  the  Intermediate  to  the  Grammar,  from  the  Grammar 
to  the  High  School.  Wait  patiently  until  they  are  qualified  for  an 
advanced  position.  By  following  our  advice  in  these  particulars,  you  will 
render  to  the  schools  a  valuable  service. 

Phyncaly  Intellectual,  and  Moral  Culture, — As  to  the  first,  we  here 
re-affirm  our  convictions  of  its  importance,  and  renewedly  and  earnestly 
commend  it  to  the  practical  regard  of  parents  and  teachers.  In  school,  let 
some  gymnastic  exercise  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  pupils  need  it,  as  a 
cure  for  restlessness  and  a  quickener  of  the  mind. 

The  importance  of  intellectual  culture  is,  in  theory  at  least,  universally 
conceded.  Is  it  not  practically  regarded  as  the  object  designed  to  be  secured 
by  the  maintenance  of  our  schools  ?  '*  Educate  I  educate !  educate ! "  That 
is,  develop  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  powers.  Is  not  this  too  exclu- 
sively the  education  sought  and  secured  ?  Ought  we  not  habitually  to  take 
a  broader,  a  more  comprehensive  view  ?  Do  body  and  intellect  constitute 
the  whole  of  a  child's  being  ?  Has  it  not  also  a  moral,  a  spiritual  nature  ? 
If  so,  should  that  be  neglected  ?  Ought  it  not  rather  to  be  diligently,  assidu- 
ously, faithfully  cultivated  ?  Is  not  this  really  the  most  important  thing  in 
a  child's  education  ?  Instead,  then,  of  being  put  in  the  back  ground,  ought 
it  not  to  be  kept  prominently  in  view  ? 

(1.)  How  is  this  subject  treated  in  the  Bible? 

*<  These  wdrds  which  I  command  thee  tliis  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thon 
shalt  teach  thenr  diligently  unto  thy  cliUdren,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  hy  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand, 
and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them 
upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates." — Deut.  vi.  6-9. 

These  words — what  words  ?  Reference  is  made  to  the  ten  command- 
ments, written  upon  two  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God.     The  first 
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and  great  commandment,  involying  all  the  rest,  is,  ^*  Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  thy  God  is  one  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  ihj  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  These  words 
thou  shalt  teach  onto  thj  children — they  are  to  be  talked  about,  explained, 
enforced,  placed  in  different  and  conspicuous  positions,  so  as  often  to  meet 
the  eye  and  engage  the  attention  of  the  young.  The  eye  as  well  as  the  ear 
is  to  be  made  an  avenne  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  These  words  are  to 
be  taught  diligently,  constantly,  and  by  vaoous  methods.  The  paramount 
importance  of  this  instruction  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the  style  of  this 
address.  "Ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath;  but  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." — Eph.  vi.  4.  In 
other  words,  give  them  such  an  education  as  the  Lord  approves.  And 
can  he  approve  an  education  which  ignores  the  duty  of  loving  and  obeying 
liim  ?  an  education  in  which  moral  and  religious  training  has  no  place  ? 

Do  any  say — ^All  this  belongs  to  parents — to  the  family — the  Sabbath 
school,  and  the  sanctuary  ?    Then : 

(2.)  What  says  human  law  ?  How  have  our  legislators  regarded  this 
matter?  The  colonists  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1642,  in  an  Act  relating  to 
education,  required,  among  other  things,  ^  that  religious  instruction  shodld 
be  given  to  all  children." 

The  law  now  in  force  is  in  the  following  explicit,  beautiful  language : 
[See  Gen.  Stat.,  Chap.  38,  Sect.  10.] 

How  accordant  this  is  with  the  divine  law  ?  Here  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  teachers  in  all  the  Public  Schools,  to  give  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
The  experience  of  this  nation,  especially  for  a  few  years  past,  shows  us 
dearly  the  justness  of  this  law  and  the  importance  of  obeying  it.  We  are 
referred  to  ^  the  basis  on  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded."  We 
cannot,  within  proper  limits,  notice  particularly  all  the  things  specified 
which  combine  to  form  that  basis.  But  we  feel  constrained  to  notice 
a  few. 

(1.)  Lave  of  Cduntfy.-^Kow  important  that  American  children  be 
taught  to  love  their  own  country !  And  what  opportunities  teachers  in  our 
Poblic  SdiooU  have  to  impress  this  on  their  minds  I  What  a  country  in 
itself  and  in  comparison !    What  a  government  is  ours  I 

Those  who  recently  did  their  utmost  to  overthrow  it  being  judges,  it  is 
the  best  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  What  did  it  cost  to  establish  upon 
these  shores  republican  institutions  ?  What  did  the  Pilgrims  do  and  suffer  ? 
What  did  our  revolutionary  fathers  do  and  suffer?  What  have  hundreds 
of  thousands,  yes,  millions  of  their  descendants,  through  the  late  unparal- 
leled civil  war,  done  and  suffered,  to  defend  and  maintain  these  institutions 
against  ruthless  assailants?  Ought  we  not  to  say.  Our  dear,  our  native,. 
or  adopted  land  ? 
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liet  it  be  planted  in  every  iofant  mind,  and  (hen  let  it 
sfl  of  all  appropriate  means,  until  it  shall  be  stroDger 

-AIwajB  important  that  no  suitable  pains  ihonld  be 
lildren  and  youth  to  refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of 
is  it  not  specially  ao  at  the  present  time  ?  The  cry 
In  the  public  ear  from  every  quarter.  Multitudes  of 
)  confirmet)  in  the  habits  of  intemperance.  Young 
t  frightful,  have  entered  upon  the  drunkard's  couru, 
I  with  alarming  rapidity  (o  the  drunkard's  doom. 
that  which  intoxicates  and  maddens, — their  name  is 

'ord  to  Truth. — It  is  no  very  rare  thing  for  teachen 
in  telling  falsehoods,  and  in  deceiving  in  various  ways. 
a  forge  their  own  excuses  for  tardinesses  and  absences? 
ry  of  this  kind,  committed  thus  early  in  life,  lead  to 
ery,  like  those  which  from  time  to  lime  have  startled 
lout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land? 

truth !     Let  it  be  taught  in  all  our  schools,  from  the 
ivery  grade.    Opportunities  for  doing  it  will  not  be 
be  faithfully  improved, 
irhst  is  the  proper  import  of  this  word  ?     Webster, 

matter  of  definitions,  says,  "  Piety  in  principle,  is  a 
on  or  reverence  for  the  Supreme  Being  and  love  of 
leration  accompanied  with  love ;  and  piety  in  practice, 
le  affections  in  obedience  to  his  will,  and  devotion  to 
rinciples  of  piety,  therefore,  embrace  more  than  the 

phrase  is  commonly  used. 

)  are  worthy  of  particular  notice ;  but  we  now  com- 
f  to  (he  practical  regard  of  all  the  teachers  of  oar 

May  it  never  be  (o  them  a  dead  letter.    Let  them 

several  things  they  are  required  to  teach,  and  espe- 
tbe  language  used.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  instruc- 

their  best  endeavors.  We  commend  it  also  to  the 
if  all  our  fellow-citizens.  We  ask  them  to  do  all  in 
.chers  in  the  performaQce  of  so  important  a  duty. 


r«. — The  prudential  committee  of  several  districts 
ed  from  the  usual  practice  of  making  a  semi-annual 
T  employing  female  teachers  for  winter  as  well  as  for 
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The  experiment  has  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  No 
intelligent  person  could  visit  these  schools  and  observe  the  correct  deport- 
ment, the  cheerful  and  studious  habits,  the  lively  interest  and  the  animated 
work  of  the  pupils ;  and  observe  th«  earnest  devotion  of  the  teachers  in 
their  efibrts  to  impart  instruction,  without  carrying  away  the  conviction 
that  there  are  female  teachers  who  possess  a  wonderful  controlling  power ; 
and  are  doing  a  work  in  the  education  of  youth,  of  inestimable  value.  The 
question  whether  a  female  can  govern  and  instruct  a  winter  school,  is  no 
longer  problematical.  May  the  prejudice  which  exists  on  the  subject,  yield 
to  the  manifest  interest  of  the  schools.  Oar  most  successful  schools  are 
those  in  which  the  same  teachers  have  been  retained  the  greatest  length  of 
time.  A  constant  change  of  teachers  is  a  serious  detriment  and  a  great 
hinderance  to  the  prosperity  of  a  school.  The  result  is,  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  discipline  are  constantly  changing,  and  no  fixed  habits  of 
study,  thought  and  discipline  are  acquired  by  the  pupils. 

On  the  introduction  of  a  new  teacher,  weeks  must  be  nearly  wasted  in 
forming  that  acquaintance  with  the  school  which  is  essential  to  its  proper 
oi^ganization  and  classification.  Months  in  the  aggregate,  are  thus  annually 
wasted,  incurring  not  only  a  great  pecuniary  loss,  but  what  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance,  a  large  portion  of  that  period,  to  which  most  children 
are  limited  for  acquiring  mental  discipline,  is  frittered  away,  and  the  best 
instruction  rendered  unavailable.  Whereas  a  teacher  familiar  with  the 
duu^cter  and  attainments  of  the  school  would  be  able  to  adapt  promptly 
her  instruction  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  individual  mind.  Why  should 
these  changes  be  made,  when  the  continuous  labors  of  a  permanent  teacher 
are  attended  with  much  better  results  ? 

Eduealional  Lectures. — We  would  recommend  that  the  selectmen  be 
authorized  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  the  pur- 
pofse  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  educational  meetings  or  lectures  under 
the  direction  of  the  school  committee,  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  the  inter- 
ests of  education  can  be  promoted  thereby. 

In  this  connection  we  take  the  liberty  of  referring  to  the  visit  of  Rev. 
B.  6.  Northup,  the  State  Agent  of  the  Board  of  Education,  on  the  4th  of 
January  last.  Mr.  N.  visited  in  the  morning,  four  schools,  examined 
them  to  some  extent  and  encouraged  and  cheered  them  by  his  valuable 
remariu.  In  the  aflemoon,  he  addressed  the  teachers  and  advanced  pupils, 
and  explained  his  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  of  education. 
In  the  evening  he  lectured  to  the  public,  on  topics  immediately  connected 
with  educational  interests.  The  occasion  was  one  of  unusual  interest  to 
the  committee,  and  was  enjoyed  by  our  teachers  and  citizens  generally. 
The  results  have  been  most  happy.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the 
cause  of  education,  and  a  deeper  interest  infused  into  our  schools.  Teach- 
ers have  generally  become  more  enthusiastic  and  devoted  in  their  work ; 
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spirit  of  geoeroua  rivalry  bos  sprung  up  among  them,  in  legard 
out  his  valuable  suggealions  and  principles  of  instruction.  The 
lave  been  bo  favorably  impressed  with  the  results  of  his  visit 
ubsequent  visiiatioDB  of  our  schools,  they  cannot  withhold  from 
>f  Education  an  expression  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
-vice  rendered  to  the  cause  of  leaniiog  in  our  town. 
inaUn.— Edwik  SAKOtxr,  David  CnoATB,  Uaavjcr  Bohmhah. 

GROVELAND. 

cy  beneficent  work,  there  needs  to  be  in  the  education  of  the 
ordial  co-opci«tton  on  the  part  of  those  whose  interest  can 
otherwise  than  institictive  and  spontaneous.  The  training  of 
1  most  responsible  work.  It  involves  interests  of  the  most  last- 
It  has  to  do  with  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  powers.  It 
ntact  with  that  which  is  spiritual  in  human  nature.     Hence  the 

of  the  utmost  judgment  and  care  lest  methods  be  pursued, 
lisupline  adopted,  plans  carried  out,  which,  in  the  attempt  to 
jnly  ruin. 
:  of  all  our  schools  is  a  judicious  oversight  on  the  part  of  parents 

who  will  personally  interest  themselves  in  the  work  of  educat- 
ng;  who  will  Cake  upon  their  own  shoulders  something  of  the 
y  which  ii  now  so  indifferently  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of 
a  will  generously  commend  and  encourage  honest  and  faithful 
vho  will  examine  for  themselves  the  exaggerated  nimoi^  which 
ery  pestilence  oflen,  through  the  comoiunity,  and  damage  the 
trospecls  of  those  who  are  of  an  age  susceptible  of  the  most 

to  the  success  of  the  school,  is  a  correct  and  wholesome  disci- 
9  not  possible  to  decide  in  all  cases,  what  methods  Bball  be 
ecure  the  most  perfect  order.  Where  a  variety  of  opinions 
difltcult  to  established  any  fixed  and  unchangeable  rules.  In  all 
lien  the  young  can  be  affected  by  tender  and  loving  appeals  ; 
iner  sentiments  can  be  reached  and  acted  upon,  it  b  evident 
I  be  no  other  resort.     With  some  the  instinctive  sense  of  right 

needs  only  to  be  touched,  and  there  is  an  instant  response, 
nobler  nature  within  prevails  over  the  perverse  and  the  vicious. 
9  adoption  of  sterner  methods  is  still  an  open  question  apon 
committee  are  by  no  means  unanimous,  it  is  evident  the  public 
eeda  to'  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane  respecting  the  behavior  of 

not  only  in  the  school-room,  but  in  the  streets  and  in  all 
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Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  discipline  in  our 
schools  ?  Whj  should  not  children  be  prompt  and  studious  and  obedient 
under  the  teacher's  as  well  as  under  the  parent's  eje  ?  Why  should  it  not 
be  taken  for  granted  that  children  will  conduct  with  propriety  when  they 
are  brought  together  for  instruction?  Would  not  such  a  presumption 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  the  teacher,  and  aid  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  appropriate  work  ? 

The  standard  of  youthful  conduct  must  be  raised,  before  our  schools  can 
stand  in  a  position  to  accomplish  the  most  for  those  whose  mental  and 
moral  benefit  they  are  designed  to  secure.  Children  must  be  taught  that 
they  are  expected  to  be  correct  in  their  deportment,  and  that  any  deviation 
from  good  behavior  is  a  stigma  and  a  disgrace.  When  such  a  sentiment 
pervades  the  community  we  shall  be  permitted  to  witness  an  advance  in 
our  schools  beyond  what  we  have  yet  seen. 

Your  committee  take  this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  a  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools  is  the  fact  that  teachers  are  pro- 
cured seemingly  with  reference  to  a  minimum  price  of  wages,  rather  than 
to  suitable  qualifications  for  the  work.    The  blessings  of  education  can 
never  be  estimated  by  dollars,  but  it  is  only  justice  to  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  service  of  teaching  that  they  should  receive  a  fair  com- 
pensation for  their  labors.    In  this  way  alone  can  we  secure  teachers  who 
are  worthy  of  the  position  which  they  are  called  to  fill,  and  only  when  this 
is  done  shall  we  shun  the  failures,  so  many  of  which  we  are  compelled  to 
lament.     No  small  sum  should  stand  in  the  way  of  engaging  first-class 
teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  town. 

Sdiool  CommiUee.'^^lAKta  S.  Howard,  James  L.  Wales,  Nileb  T.  Sticknbt. 

IPSWICH. 

General  Remarks* — ^There  are  four  elements  necessary  to  constitute  a 
good  school,  to  wit:  a  good  school-room,  intelligent  scholars,  a  good 
teacher,  and  interested  parents.  Any  one  of  these  elements  being  absent, 
the  school  must  suffer.  But  some  one  whose  mind  is  so  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  "ye  olden  tyme,"  that  he  would  attempt  to  convince  you  that  the 
old-fiishioned  wooden  plough  was  a  superior  article  to  the  modem  iron  one, 
or  that  the  old  primhive  wagon,  without  springs,  was  a  better  pleasure 
carriage  than  the  modem  buggy,  might  disagree  with  the  first  of  these 
elements.  He  would  argue  that  he,  and  his  father  before  him,  went  to 
sdiool  in  the  old  school-house  where  the  snow  drifted  in  through  the 
cracks,  and  all  the  heat  of  the  huge  log  fire  went  out  at  the  chimney,  and 
that  they  have  lived  and  grown  up  with  "  edication "  sufiicient  to  carry 
them  through  life,  and  that  it  is  all  foolishness  to  talk  about  better  school- 
rdbma. 
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1  common  sense  teaches  a  man  that  he  feels  better  in  a  pleas- 

ighted,  well- ventilated   parlor,  than   in   a  cold,  unfinished,  ill- 

n  at  the  north  corner  o(  his  house.     A  man  has  more  respect 

urniehed  bonse  than  for  a  dirt^  hovel.     And  ^outh  and  children 

laoly  in  this  respect. 

.  will  learn  faster  in  a  clean,  well-lighted,  thorougUr  Teniilated, 

^-seated  room,  ihnn  in  a  dark,  besmeared,  hailed,  filth;  place, 

aeata  are  too  high  for  the  sitter  to  rest  his  feet  upon   the  floor, 

rrow  to  sit  upon  without  being  braced. 

bMniOte.— GionoE  R.  Lord,  Aasoit  CuQtwii.1.,  Cbailks  A.  Satviid. 


LAWRENCE. 

I. — The  urgent  demand  for  labor  in  our  manufacturing  establish- 
the  high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  compelling  the  poor  to 
rery  available  honest  means  for  a  support,  have,  doubtless,  kepi 
xeets  during  the  ;ear,  many  children  who  would  otherwir^  have 
la)  Iruanls. 
int  officer  also  has,  with  his  accustomed  zeal,  ferreted  out  and 

0  the  schools  in  which  Ihey  belonged,  manj  who  were  absent 
fficient  reason,  and  a  few  have  been  brought  before  the  police 
disposed  of  as  vagrants  or  guilty  of  petty  crimes. 

lant  ordinance  passed  last  year  has  thus  far  been  practically 
i.  The  place  established  and  provided  as  the  "institution  of 
,  house  of  reformation,  or  suitable  place  for  the  restraint,  con- 
tnd  instraction  of  any  minor  convicted  of  being  an  habitaal 
any  child  convicted  of  wandering  about  in  the  streets  or  public 
the  city,  having  no  lawfal  occupation  or  busIneBs,  not  attending 
[growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen 
9  not  been  put  in  working  order.  The  influence  of  the  tmant 
r  the  younger  children  continues,  and  many  such  are  kept  in 
>ugb  fear  of  his  authority.  But  not  so  with  the  older  ones,  who 
anction  of  the  law  hrotight  more  immediately  lo  their  attention. 
e  would  be  few,  and  perhaps  EOmetimes  none  to  be  restrained 
:!ted  in  such  a  school,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  that  it  should  not 
d.  If  providing  the  place  should  prevent  any  of  the  cluldren  of 
)m  being  suitable  subjects  for  such  a  home,  this  would  be  a  bless- 
f  purchased.  It  would,  I  think,  be  well  to  complete  the  arrange- 
^raplated  by  the  ordinance,  in  order  that  the  original  intention 
rried  out,  should  occasion  require,  and  the  Irunnt  officer  be  thus 
Dm  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  a  law  without  a  practical  penalty. 

1  present  demand  for  labor  cease,  and  the  children  be  discharged 
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from  the  yarioos  places  of  employment  in  the  city,  we  might  otherwise 
have  occasion  to  feel  that  we  had  been  remiss  in  our- duty  in  this  respect 

Free  Evening  School. — The  sixth  term  of  this  school  commenced  with 
the  first  week  of  December,  1864,  and  closed  with  the  last  week  of  March, 
1865.  Its  advantages  were  enjoyed  by  425  young  working  people  during 
the  last  winter — the  largest  number  present  being  860,  the  smallest,  112. 
Average  attendance  the  first  mouth,  800 ;  the  last  three  months,  250. 
The  new  school-rooms  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall,  will  accommodate 
300  persons  to  write,  and  will  seat  360. 

The  present  term  commenced  the  present  month  with  over  300,  a  larger 
proportion  than  usual,  about  50  being  men  over  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
Heretofore  the  instruction  by  all  of  the  assistant  teachers  has  been  gratui- 
tous. The  present  term  they  are  to  be  paid  a  small  compensation  out  of 
funds  provided  by  the  city. 

Secrttarjf  tmd  Superintendeni  of  SehooU."^.  £•  Hood. 

LYNN. 

Greography  should  be  taught  in  the  Primary  Schools  principally  by  object 
lessons.     Lessons  on  place  should  first  be  given,  which  will  prepare  the 
young  learners  to  enter  intelligently  on  the  study  of  geography,  by  first 
calling  their  attention  to  the  distances  and  relative  situation  of  objects  about 
them,  and  the  manner  of  representing  the  same  on  a  map.    They  may  be 
instructed  to  draw  the  school-room,  with  its  fixtures,  the  play-grounas  and 
appurtenances,  with  their  relatives  positions,  on  a  given  scale.     Let  them 
learn  dbtances  by  actual  measurement     Let  them  hftve  drawn  an  outline 
map  of  the  city,  upon  which  may  be  represented  such  objects  as  are  most 
attractive  and  noted, — the  public  buildings,  the  principal  streets,  the  rail- 
roads, the  depots,  the  harbor,  the  wharves,  the  coast,  the  ponds,  the  hills, 
the  valleys,  and  the  principal  manufactories.    The  uses  of  all  these  things 
should  be  understood  by  the  children,  who  will  manifest  surprising  interest 
in  the  oral  explanations.     Let  them  be  questioned  as  to  distances  and 
directions,  how  fiir  and  how  fast  they  have  travelled  by  carriage  and  calns, 
and  let  them  express  how  much  they  know  of  the  geography  of  their  own 
coanty  and  state  by  actual  travel.    Let  them  be  required  to  draw  outline 
map0  every  day,  locating  the  principal  towns,  rivers  and  mountains.    An 
outline  map  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  may  he  drawn  on  the  black- 
board, which  the  teacher  can  fill  up,  the  children  naming  the  objects  as 
they  are  represented,  the  principal  cities,  towns,  rivers  and  mountains,  the 
krigest  lakes  and  gulfs,  and  the  location  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  slopes 
and  the  Great  central  plains.    They  may  be  instructed  as  to  ihe  climate 
of  the  different  sections,  their  varied  productions  and  manufactures.     All 
this  and  much  more  can  be  done  very  rapidly  by  practice,  and  the  picture 
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nniB,  lakes,  rivers  and  mountaioa  will  aiise,  as  if 
i«0D,  attracting  the  most  earnest  atleotion,  and 
tiusiasm.  In  this  way  geography  may  be  made 
I  practical,  and  what  they  learn  they  will  have  a 
on  of,  and  longer  retain  in  the  tnetnoty.  The 
.  globe  for  explanation  and  oral  instruction  is 
Iren  of  Ihe  age  that  attend  here  acquire,  remem- 

by  seeing  the  object,  or  a  represenlation  of  it, 
abstract  description. 

wrdance  with  nature  and  art  as  they  exist  around 
y  the  scholars,  assumes  as  known  only  what  is 
3  with  reality  and  passes  onward  from  the  known 
r  knowledge,  till  the  abstract  can  be  understood 

It  demands  something  more  than  mere  expres- 
preheDsion  ;  it  requires  thought  and  understand- 
ression.  It  leads  to  correctness  of  observation, 
:>tions.  In  the  hands  of  every  teacher  the  text- 
of  life.     He  must  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of 

or  not  io  his  instructions,  according  to  drcum- 
ing  is  to  treat  with  intelligible  ideas,  to  lead  the 
to  crowd  the  memory  with  words,  phrases,  and 

understood. 

fort  of  memory,  and  at  no  period  In  life  can  it  be 
hildhood,  for  the  memoiy  is  then  both  active  and 
it  depeitdent  upon  reason,  like  mathematics,  a 
lOre  readily  acquired  as  the  reasoning  fiumltj 
t,  therefore,  a  most  appropriate  study  for  these 

demonstrated  that  if  one's  early  education  ia 
ecomes  a  good  speller,  even  though,  in  after  life, 

for  his  attainments  in  science  and  literature^ 
showed  that  particular  attention  had  been  given 
DSt  of  the  Primaries  are  deserving  of  high  com- 
s.  Some,  however,  were  deficient  in  that  prompt* 
Tt  energy  and  life  to  the  exercise. 
-Oral  instruction  has  a  favorable  inSuence,  not 
m  all  those  teachers  who  practise  it.  There  is 
teaching  in  every  grade  of  school,  from  the  Sub- 
I  its  benefits  are  not  restricted  to  any  particular 
holar  should  feel  its  quickening  and  elevating 
I  be  conAned  to  the  text-books  in  hand,  hut  make 
lie  results  of  reason  and  observation,  plainly  illus- 
lage.  Too  much  dependence  is  placed  on  books, 
tie  on  common  sense,  or  the  right  use  of  reason 
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in  acqamng  an  education.  Some  teachers  are  satisfied,  and  feel  that  thej 
have  performed  their  whole  duty,  when  their  pupils  can  repeat  the  lesson, 
without  iuTOstigating  whether  they  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage, or  understand  the  principles  intended  to  he  exemplified.  A  compe- 
tent instructor  is  not  onlj  master  of  the  hook  he  teaches,  hut  of  the  science 
of  which  the  book  treats.  Hence  it  is  expected  and  required  that  he  shall 
not  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the  subject-matter  as  expressed  in  the 
books,  bat  otherwise  demonstrate  or  explain,  according  to  his  knowledge  or 
ability. 

The  memory  can  retain  but  a  short  time  the  lessons  committed,  unless 
they  are  thoroughly  understood  and  appropriated  by  the  mind  for  its 
strength  and  support,  just  as  food  suitable  for  the  physical  organs  is 
digested  for  their  development  and  sustenance.  There  can  be  no  good 
scholarship,  and  no  proper  intellectual  education,  without  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  lessons  taught  from  day  to  day.  Great  efforts  and  unceas- 
ing vigilance  are  requisite  on  the  part  of  teachers,  that  this  desirable  object 
may  be  accomplished.  To  skim  the  surface  of  books,  with  only  a  partial 
comprehension  of  their  contents,  creates  a  habit  of  doing  everything  in  a 
soperficial  and  imperfect  manner.  It  is  all-important,  then,  that  habits  of 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  in  thought  should  be  early  acquired,  as  their 
influence  continues  and  deepens  and  widens  throughout  life.  It  is  one  thing 
to  take  a  book  and  hear  a  recitation,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  teach. 
There  are  two  very  different  methods  of  instruction  practised  in  different 
schools ;  one  teiuihes  to  repeat,  the  other  to  thjnk.  The  same  is  true  of 
nations  as  of  individuals.  The  Chinese  nation  is  the  representative  of  one 
system,  and  the  American  of  the  other.  The  former  are  a  race  of  imitators 
and  copyists ;  the  latter,  a  race  of  thinkers  and  inventors. 

Fkytical  Training. — As  the  direct  object  of  education  is  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual for  the  greatest  usefulness,  it  embraces  not  nmply  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cnlture,  but  the  proper  development  of  the  body  by  physical  train- 
ing. The  pupQ  who  has  a  chest  and  muscular  system  well  developed  by 
active  exercue  has  a  decided  advantage  in  power  of  endurance  and  execu- 
tion,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  health  and  the  miseries  of  illness. 
The  mind  directly  sympathizes  with  the  physical  system  in  weakness  and 
disease,  and  cannot,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  organization, 
analyze  and  grasp  a  subject  with  as  much  vigor  and  critical  acumen 
in  an  unsound  as  in  a  sound  body.  Education  fails  of  its  main  purpose 
if  the  scholar  languishes  and  dies  for  want  of  proper  attention  to  the 
laws  of  nature  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  This  may  not  oAen  happen 
in  oor  Public  Sdiools,  yet  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that,  from  the 
scooping  forms,  contracted  chests,  and  feeble  organizations  of  many  observ- 
able in  some  of  our  schools,  far  too  little  attention  is  given  to  physical 
development,  both  at  home  and  at  school.    Our  recent  and  protracted 
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eachea  us  a  lesson  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  nrj 
1  depends  upon  the  muscular  power,  the  stroDg  ann  and 
>,  as*  well  as  upon  their  moralitj  and  general  intelli- 
17  to  the  laws  that  govern  and  regulate  the  animal 
pu[nls  of  a  jrouDg  and  tender  age  six  hours  a  daj,  ntlh- 
at  regular  and  stated  interval^  except  with  nsual  iDte^ 
es.  The  pupil  is  res^ve  and  inattentive  under  such 
itnre  cries  out  for  action  and  frequent  exercise. 

perils  his  life  in  defence  of  his  country,  has  privations 
dure,  personal  comforts  and  sacrifices  to  make,  that  try 

as  bodies ;  and  jet  it  is  indispeosablj  necessary  that 
uld  be  physically  competent  for  such  endurance,  and  our 
ndi  as  to  prepare  them  for  it ;  otherwise  our  national 
Etinct,  and  our  republican  institutions  a  failure  and  a 
I  nations  of  the  earth.  If  we  would  have  slrong  and 
luthliil  populaUon  must  not  be  cramped  in  their  fonnt, 
lay  to  day  without  exercise  sufficient  to  invigorate  the 
nnscles,  and  cause  the  vital  current  to  Sow  freely  and 
he  channels  so  wonderfully  organized  by  divine  woA- 
A\  this  requisition  be  met  ?  We  answer,  let  chiMren  be 
well  as  at  school  in  hygiene,  let  physiology  be  more 
studied,  and  let  the  teacher  train  them  in  colistbenic, 

physical  exercise,  as  far  forth  as  time  and  circumstances 

then,  our  sons  and  daughters  shall  go  forth  into  the 
ities,  to  engage  in  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of 
they  will  have  health  and  vigor  to  meet  its  conflicts,  and 
iryover  obstacles  that  readily  crush  the  hopes  and  pros- 
if  the  weak  and  debilitated.  Having  sound  bodies  u 
i,  and  instructed  iu  all  those  things  taught  in  our  school^ 
lentally,  morally,  and  physically,  who  can  tell  what  a 
]  glorious  future  is  in  store  for  us  as  a  people  ? 

F.  Drkw. 


LYNNFIELD. 

ho  prosperity  of  the  Slate  and  the  importance  of  agri- 
tnre,  February  5,  1662,  passed  an  Act  as  follows: — 
le  taught  by  lectures,  or  otherwise,  in  all  the  Public 
e  school  committee  deem  it  expedient.  A  manual  of 
1  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  schools,  and,  although 
Q  not  introduced  it  into  the  schools,  still,  they  would 
parents  and  students  to  the  subject. 
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Agricultiire  is  not  only  the  most  important  occupation  of  man,  for  it  was 
ordained  bj  the  Almighty  himself,  but  it  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all 
others  rest»  and  the  secrets  of  nature  connected  with  it,  constantly  court 
the  attention  of  every  inquiring  mtnd. 

The  investigations  of  chembtry  connected  with  it,  have  revealed  the  laws 
bj  which  nature  carries  on  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  produces  the  sup- 
plies which  sustain  all  sentient  life.  The  student  will  here  see  with  the 
highest  adoiiration,  the  contriving  power  of  the  Creator  in  the  formation 
of  one  of  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  all 
ammal  and  vegetable  bodies  are  compounded. 

Agun,  botany  is  intimately  connected  with  the  study  of  agriculture. 
Aside  from  the  knowledge  it  discovers  of  the  dietetic  value  of  plants,  the 
inimitable  hues  of  their  flowers  are  the  admiration  of  all  intelligent  minds. 

The  dyes  of  all  the  looms  of  ancient  and  modem  times  were  borrowed 
from  f owers.  The  philosophers  of  the  East  saw,  that  to  please  the  world, 
tbey  must  follow  nature.  Mark  the  lily  how  it  grows.  *'  Solomon,  in  all 
bis  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  says  an  inspired  writer. 

**  Who  can  paint 
Like  nature  ?  can  imagination  boast 
Amid  its  gay  creations,  hues  like  these  ? 
Or,  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears 
In  every  bud  that  blows  ! " 

How  interesting  and  profitable,  then,  must  the  study  of  agriculture  be  to 
all  those  who  purpose  to  make  it  their  occupation  ! 

School  CrauRtJtee.— J.  Newhall,  James  Hewes,  Henry  £.  Smith. 

MANCHESTER. 

It  has  been  the  case,  in  some  years  past,  that  inexperienced  teachers 
Isnve  been  employed  in  the  Primary  School,  and,  quite  recently,  individuals 
iuive  applied  for  it  who  did  not  consider  themselves  qualified  to  teach  so 
Iii^h  a  grade  of  school  even  as  the  Grammar  School.     The  principle  with 
tliem  isy  that  reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  only  being  attended  to  in 
til  IB  school,  almost  any  one  will  answer  for  a  teacher.     No\^,  this  is  entirely 
-wrong.    In  such  a  school  is  laid  the  foundation  for  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  after-acquired  knowledge.     Here  the  pupil  begins,  here  takes  his 
first  step,  always  an  important  one.     If  correct  habits  of  study  are  formed, 
if  proper  pronunciation  and  distinct  articulation  are  taught,  and  proper  and 
(pectful  deportment  are  required,  as  well  as  constant  and  punctual  attend- 
then  the  school  becomes  attractive,  its  duties  pleasant,  and  they  are 
eagerly  performed,  nnd  the  foundation  is  laid  for  the  thorough  scholar, 
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man.  But  if  the  oppoaite  course  is  taken,  carelessoesa,  inatten- 
lelhargy  are  the  prevailiag  cliaracteristics  of  the  pupil,  and  be 
all  respect  for  his  teacher  and  all  interest  in  liis  studies  Indif- 
every  school  dut7,  he  becomes  shiflless  and  superficial,  and  i^ 
iB  by  a  malignant  spirit,  thraagh  the  whole  course  of  his  educs- 
le  evil  consequences  of  bad  training  in  the  Frimary  Scluxd.  Bnt 
resttlti  and  dangers,  such  applicants  as  (hose  joet  named  know 
and  your  committee  have  declined  to  employ  them,  but  have 
Primary  School  in  cbai^  of  a  teacher  in  every  way  qualified  to 
sc'iiool  in  town,  and  parents  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeiag 
nee  between  &fiTtt  rate  and  BLJifth  rate  teacher,  while  it  is  hoped 
tem  is  ioMigarated,  the  legitimate  fruit  of  which  will  be  to  give 
;h  and  Grammar  Schools  the  rank  and  character  which  ibeir 
licate.  The  plan  has  been  in  operation  but  two  term?,  and,  so 
ults  have  fully  justified  the  expectations  of  the  committee.  The 
School,  like  the  Intermediate,  stands  higher  to-day  than  ever 
ime  of  the  recitations  by  some  of  the  scholars  in  this  school,  might 
>  blush  their  old  brothers  and  sisters,  in  kigher  grades  of  our 
In  both  of  these  schooh,  at  the  final  examination  for  the  year, 
a  readiness  and  correctness  in  recitation,  which  had  never  befon; 
lied,  in  the  same  or  in  any  other  school  in  town. 
Comiaiittt.—D.  B.  Kimball,  A.  W.  Jbwbtt,  Tnos.  W.  Sladr. 

MAEBLEHEAD. 

Qmmon  School  system  of  Massachusetts  baa  always  been  bei 
t  is  one  of  the  principal  means  of  ber  defence.  It  claims  a  ven- 
tory  ;  it  runs  back  to  the  period  when  her  foundadona  were  laid. 
lers  were  noble  men,  men  of  large  ideas,  of  lofty  resolves,  of  iw- 
agacity,  of  divine  afiections  ;  they  were  strong,  valiant,  and  holv. 
ireciated  learning,  piety  and  freedom,  for  they  were  themselTes 
pious,  and  learned.  They  had  bravely  fought  the  battle  of  relig- 
ivil  liberty  for  themselves  and  for  the  world  on  the  Old  Conti- 
I  when  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  wave  to  rear  upon  these  nen 
)  empire  of  freedom,  like  true  philoeophers  as  well  as  devout 
,  they  made  provision  for  its  perpetuity  by  laying  the  Bible  as 
itioo  and  chief  corner-stone.  That  precious  book  they  bad  found 
;reat  charter  of  liberty,  the  ejihaustless  fountain  of  light,  purity 
men  and  nations.  It  made  ihem  all  that  they  were ;  it  enabled 
xomplish  all  that  they  had  done;  hence  they  founded  upon  this 
>ck  their  institutions  of  religion,  of  government,  and  of  education. 
led  the  school-bouse  and  the  church  to  rise  side  by  side,  all  over 
well  knowing  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  strong  enough  to  grap- 
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too  ignorant  to  understand  and  appreciate  it ;  so  also  is  it  useless  to  expect 
its  defence  from  those  who  are  the  degraded  slares  of  their  own  passions. 
The  lands  of  tyranny  are,  without  exception,  the  lands  of  darkness — Elands 
where  the  common  mind  is  excluded  from  knowledge.  Alas !  for  the  daj 
when  in  this  land  we  shall  have  an  aristocracy  of  knowledge.  Our  fathers 
made  provision  against  this  evil  in  the  only  effectual  way,  in  our  system  of 
Ck)mmon  Schools  to  be  supported  at  the  public  expense.  This  they 
regarded  a  wise  provision,  needed  to  insure  the  public  health,  wealth  and 
safety ;  the  only  rock  on  which  our  Temple  of  Freedom  could  rest,  secaie 
alike  from  the  assaults  of  despotism  and  passion.  And  if  this  was  a 
necessity  in  a  limited  domain,  and  a  small  and  homogeneous  population, 
much  more  is  it  a  necessity  in  a  vastly  extended  territory,  with  a  popula- 
tion rendered  heterogeneous  by  the  influx  of  millions  from  every  nation 
under  heaven,  and  increasing  constantly  in  a  degree  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  nations.  Yes,  all  the  people  must  be  solidly  and  properlj 
educated  as  the  only  guarantee  of  perpetuated  liberty.  We  want  not  onlj 
our  Harvards  and  our  Yales— our  institutions  of  classical  learning,  of  the- 
ology, of  medicine,  of  law— but  we  must  have  Public  Schools  in  every 
town  sufficient  for  the  mental  wants  of  the  entire  population,  as  the  first 
thing,  at  whatever  expense.  Let  what  else  be  neglected,  this  must  he 
attended  to.  We  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  it.  It  is  our  life.  The 
soldier  who  fights  our  battles,  the  sailor  who  mans  our  ships,  the  merchant, 
the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer,  the  fisherman,  the  day-laborer 
—our  wives  and  daughters,  as  well  as  the  sons  and  fathera,  must  be  wisely 
and  solidly  educated,  as  the  terms  of  a  rational  and  enduring  liberty— lib- 
erty regulated  by  law. 

But  this  education  must  have  a  religious  basiSy  not  sectarian  except  in 
the  sense  that  the  Bible  is  sectarian — broad  but  distinctively  Christian.  So 
our  fathers  thought,  and  so  we  think.  Beading,  writing,  arithmetic,  are 
not  education,  any  more  than  a  saw,  a  chisel,  and  a  plane  are  carpenUy. 
All  such  and  similar  acquisitions  are  mere  instruments  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  amount  of 
intelligence  and  moral  principle  in  the  character  of  the  possessor.  The 
acquirements  mechanically  imparted  to  evil-minded  men  can  serve  only  as 
so  many  master-keys  to  break  into  the  sanctaary  of  humanity.  Knowl- 
edge is  power,  but  power  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  man  know  what  is  right,  but  he  must  have  the  disposition  to  do 
what  is  right,  or  he  will  be  a  polluter  of  society,  a  firebrand  in  the  State. 
For  this  reason,  the  schools  where  our  future  citizens  are  preparing  for 
their  duties  and  responsibilities,  should  rest  on  the  pure  aAd  broad  religions 
basis  of  the  Bible,  whose  spirit  should  pervade  and  control  them,  and  be 
unto  them  the  authoritative  standard  of  moral  principle,  the  teacher  of 
moral  truth,  the  commander  of  moral  duties,  the  enforcer  of  moral  obliga- 
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plidhed  and  successful  educator — ^had  been  retained, — as  he  might  have 
been,  by  a  reasonable  addition  to  bis  salary, — the  school  would  have  hag 
since  reached  that  position  desired  bj  every  friend  of  our  highest  moral 
and  social  interests,  tvhich  would  furnish  all  the  education  in  the  higher 
branches,  needed  by  our  youth  of  both  sexes,  short  of  the  college  halk 
And,  moreover,  it  would  have  imparted  a  higher  character  to  all  the 
schools  in  the  grades  below,  and  given  such  an  appreciation  of  the  blessiDgs 
of  sound  scholarship  and  generous,  culture,  as  would  afford  a  guarantee  for 
the  proper  education  of  the  children  in  all  coming  time,  and  the  consequent 
moral  and  social  elevation,  intelligence  and  refinement  of  the  community. 
The  failure  to  do  it  was  a  disastrous  mistake,  the  evil  consequences  of 
which  have,  been  felt  ever  since.  And  not  the  least  of  these  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  precedent' for  insufficient  salaries,  and  thus  became  the  fruit- 
ful parent  of  those  frequent  changes  we  so  much  deplore,  which  have  pre- 
vented the  High  School  from  attaining  the  standard  so  devoutly  wished  by 
its  friends,  and  obliging  the  committee  even  now  to  say  only  that  it  is 
advancing  towards  it. 

School  Cofflnuttee.— B.  B.  Allbn,  W.  B.  Bbown,  Andrew  Lacket,  Bekjaxis  P. 
Ware,  N.  P.  Sarborn,  Wiluau  Gillbt,  Jr.,  Stephen  Hathawat,  Jr.,  Thoxas  Fo6b. 

JfEWBURY. 

Menta],  social,  moral,  these  are  the  elements  of  character  upon  which 
the  superstructure  that  we  term  education  must  be  built.  It  were  hard  to 
tell  which  of  these  three  should  receive  the  most  of  time  and  attention. 
Understand  us  not  as  giving  these  equal  value  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter. Place  the  latter  as  far  above  the  former  in  this  regard  as  you  will, 
and  then  it  does  not  follow  that  its  culture  and  training  requires  more  of 
time  and  attention  than  the  others.  Indeed,  the  three  are  so  involved  in 
their  relations  to  the  whole  man,  that  their  culture  never  should  be  sepa- 
rated* "  The  Bible  is  full  of  histories,  maxims,  laws,  just  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  book  which  ignored  any  other  life  than  that  which  now  is. 
One-half  of  it  (within  bounds)  might  remain  as  it  now  is,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  men  have  neither  hopes  nor  duties  but  such  as  pertain  to  them  as 
joint  tenants  of  this  earthly  life.  Jesus  thought  it  not  beneath  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  nor  the  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath,  nor  the  proprieties  of  the 
synagogue,  to  discourse  to  people  on  politeness  and  good  breeding ;  nor  to 
enforce  attention  to  decorum  by  the  comparatively  low  consideration, 
'  Thou  shalt  have  worship  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with 
thee.' " 

Hence  we  would  extend  the  influence  of  our  schools  over  a  wide  field, 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  should  cover  its  whole  extent  It  is 
not  beyond  or  below  their  sphere  to  teach  their  pupils  to  sit,  or  stand,  or 
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NEWBURTPORT. 

Tbe  Course  of  Studj  in  the  Classical  Department  of  the  BrowD  High 
School  is  as  follows : — First  Tear — Arithmetic  finished,  Algebra  com* 
meuced,  United  States  History,  Intellectaal  Arithmetic,  Latin  Grammar 
and  Lessons.  Second  Tear — Algebra  completed,  Geometiy  commenced. 
Book-keeping,  Greek  Grammar  and  Lessons,  Latin  Grammar  and  Qesar. 
Third  Tear — ^Ancient  History,  Latin  Composition,  Greek  Grammar  and 
Lessons,  Anabasis  commenced,  Latin  Grammar  and  Cicero.  Fourth  Tear 
— Greek  Prose  Composition,  Ancient  Geography,  Greek  Grammar,  Ana- 
basis completed,  Homer,  Latin  Grammar  and  YirgiL 

In  the  English  Department : — First  Tear — Arithmetic,  United  States 
History,  Intellectaal  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Natural  Philosophy. 
Second  Tear — ^Algebra,  Geometry  commenced,  Book-keeping,  Physical 
Geography,  English  History,  Chemistry,  or  Physiology.  Third  Tear^ 
Greometry  completed,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Ancient  History,  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  States,  Astronomy,  French.  (Two  may  be  omitted.)  Fourth 
Tear — Navigation,  Surveying,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Mental  Philoso- 
phy, Rhetoric,  English  Grammar,  French.     (Two  may  be  omitted.) 

Students  in  the  English  department  may  be  allowed  to  study  Latin,  or 
Astronomy,  omitting  an  equivalent  in  the  English  course. 

Exercises  in  Declamation  and  English  Composition  are  required  of  each 
student  every  month,  and  semi-weekly  Reading,  Writing  and  Spelling. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  the  Female  High  School  is  as  follows : — FirH 
Tear — Arithmetic  finished.  Algebra  commenced.  History  of  the  United 
States  finished.  History  of  England,  Ancient  History  commenced,  Latin  or 
English  Grammar,  Quackenbos's  English  Composition  commenced.  Second 
Tear — ^Algebra  finished,  Geometry  commenced.  Ancient  History  finished. 
Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  Natural  Philosophy  commenced, 
Latin  or  English  Grammar,  Quackenbos  finished.  T^ird  Tear — Geome- 
try finished,  Philosophy  finished.  Botany,  Physiology,  Chemistry  com- 
menced, Rhetoric  commenced,  French,  Latin  or  English  Grammar. 
Fourth  Tear — Chemistry  finished.  Astronomy,  Rhetoric  finished.  Moral 
Philosophy,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  Batlei's 
Analogy,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  French,  German. 

Shakspeare,  Thomson's  Seasont*,  Cowper's  Task,  and  other  English 
poets,  used  during  the  course  for  reading  and  analysis. 

Reading,  Penmanship  and  Composition  during  the  course. 

Schod  Cbmmi^^ee.— David  J.  Adams,  William  £.  Gubrieb,  James  W.  CHK5STf 
Ghables  G.  Dame,  Guttimo  PBTTUfOBLL,  Richard  Plumeb,  Thomas  Bobdbn,  Johx 
H.  Smith,  James  N.  Stkbs,  Nathan  A.  Moultom,  Hobacb  Ghoatb,  Joseph  G.  Adams. 
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SALEM. 

The  Grammar  Schools  have  lately  received  an  accession  of  about  fiflj 
papila  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  Catholic  school  for  bojs  in  Mall 
Street.  This  sudden  contribution  of  boys,  enough  to  fill  a  school-room  and 
one  teacher's  hands,  occasioned  the  committee  a  momentary  embarrass* 
ment.  But  they  welcomed  these  children  cordially  to  the  Public  Schools. 
They  came  none  too  soon.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  each  sect  should 
withdraw  its  children  from  the  Public  Schools,  and  educate  them  without 
cost  to  the  public  treasury,  even  if  they  could  give  them  as  good  an  educa^ 
tion  as  the  Public  Schools  give  them,  which  they  cannot  do.  If  it  would  be 
bad  for  all  sects  to  do  this ;  it  is  not  good  for  one  to  do  it.  It  should  never 
be  the  American  way.  It  has  not  been  the  Massachusetts  way.  It  is  not 
promotive  of  good  citizenship.  More  than  ever  before  can  it  be  seen 
to-day  how  Common  School  education  has  fortified  the  State.  We  have 
received  these  pupils  back  to  the  Grammar  Schools,  therefore,  with 
satisfaction. 

SeeoMl  Vmtmg  Ccmnuftee.— £.  B.  Willson. 

SALISBURY. 

It  is  a  fact,  within  the  observation  and  knowledge  of  all,  that  all  depart- 
ments of  life  and  business  have  become,  and  are  now,  very  much  more 
expensive  than  they  were  a  few  years  since,  and  the  support  of  teachers 
and  of  schools  must  of  necessity  be  attended  with  an  increase  of  expense 
in  the  same  proportion ;  therefore  a  demand  is  made  upon  the  town  to 
increase  its  appropriations  for  educational  purposes,  so  that  our  children 
and  youth  shall  not  sustain  an  irreparable  loss  in  consequence  of  the  blind 
policy  and  parsimony  of  their  friends.  Our  Common  Schools  underlie  all 
our  literary  advantages  and  institutions,  and  are  the  nurseries  of  our  acade- 
mies, colleges  and  universities.  In  the  Common  School  is  made  the  life- 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  social  and  moral,  the  business  and 
political  world.  Our  schools  and  our  churches  are  the  strength  and  safety 
and  glory  of  our  country.  An  intelligent  and  virtuous  people  may  be 
safely  intrusted  with  the  control  ^f  government,  and  the  interests  and  man- 
agement of  the  nation.  We  think  our  citizens  understand,  and  ai*e  fully 
aware  of  this,  and  will  never  suffer  the  character,  influence  and  usefulness 
of  their  Public  Schools  to  decline,  for  want  of  frequent  and  generous 
appropriations  to  the  school  fund  of  the  town. 

We  urge  this  matter  with  the  greater  earnestness  from  the  fact  that  the 

law  of  the  Commonwealth  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  town  to  establish  a 

High  School,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  youth  in  the  town.     If  we  will 

sin  against  the  State,  ourselves  and  our  children,  by  this  persistent  and 
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culpable  neglect,  then  let  us  make  atonement  for  our  sin  of  delinquencj  by 
elevating  and  generously  supporting  the  schools  which  we  have  already  in 
town,  and  thus  save  the  interests  of  education  from  detriment  and  injarj 
at  our  hands,  and  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  parsimony  and  illiberalitj. 
School  Committee.— A,.  G.  Moktox,  Benjamin  Evans,  Stkeeter  Evans. 

SAUGUS. 

Educate  the  whole  man, — All  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  heart  and  the 
soul  are  given  us  for  use,  and  should  be  used  vigorously.  Not  to  use 
them,  or  to  use  them  in  a  listless,  indolent  manner,  is  to  abuse  them — all 
should  be  improved.  The  mind  itself  was  made  to  work ;  its  primeval 
law  is  growth  by  work ;  it  can  gain  strength  only  by  spending  it. 

And  as  with  the  mind,  so  with  the  body  ;  those  muscles  which  are  little 
used,  receive  but  little  nourishment,  and  are  weak,  while  those  which  are 
used  freely  become  wonders  of  beauty,  elasticity  and  power.  Again,  no 
one  faculty  should  be  improved  at  the  expense  or  to  the  neglect  of  another. 
The  intellectual,  moral  and  muscular  development  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
All  arc  but  parts  of  one  more  perfect  whole ;  each  in  its  own  appropriate 
office ;  but  all  working  together  for  the  good  of  the  creature  and  the  glorj 
of  the  Creator. 

We  need  good  hearts  as  well  as  good  heads.  Greatness  of  parts  is  not 
true  greatness. 

<*  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined, 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

One  may  be  wickedly  wise  as  well  as  madly  brave. 
ScHiool  CommUUe^^k,  B.  Davis,  John  Armitage,  E.  G.  Landerkin. 

SOUTH  DANVERS. 

The  following  are  the  Btdes  and  Regulations  of  the  High  School : — 

Sect.  1.  Candidates  will  be  examined  for  admission  to  this  school  on 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  or  on  such  day  previous,  afler  the  close  of  the 
Winter  Term  as  the  Committee  may  direct.  Every  candidate  must  be  at 
least  12  years  of  age,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  following 
studies,  viz. : — English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  United  States 
History,  Writing  and  Spelling  ;  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  studies 
will  be  required  for  admission. 

Sect.  2.  The  regular  coui*se  of  study  in  this  school  shall  embrace  a 
period  of  three  years.  But  scholars  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies, 
or  to  fit  for  college,  may  remain  four  years. 

Sect.  3.  Scholars  who  remain  in  the  school  the  full  term  of  three 
years,  and  pursue  the  number  of  studies  required  by  the 'Regulations,  and 
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whose  deportment  and  progress  have  been  satisiactorj,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  Peabodj  Medal. 

Sect.  4.  Anj  scholar  who  may  be  absent  from  the  school  five  times  in 
any  one  term,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  death  in  the  family,  or  some 
cause  of  like  necessity,  shall  be  required  to  present  a  written  excuse  from 
the  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 

Sect.  5.  The  time  allowed  each  day  for  recess  shall  be  thirty  minutes, 
to  be  given  in  one  or  two  portions,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Sect.  6.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee,  there  will  be  one 
dally  session  of  this  school  as  follows,  viz.: — From  April  1st  to  November 
1st,  to  commence  at  8  o'clock  and  close  at  1  o'clock  ;  and  from  November 
1st  to  April  1st,  to  commence  at  half-past  8  o'clock  and  close  at  half-past  1 
o'clock. 

Sect.  7.  Scholars  who  take  but  two  stadies  shall  have  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  their  credits  for  recitation. 

The  Course  of  Study  is  as  follows  : — 

FiKST  Year.  First  Term. — Required — Mathematics,  (Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,)  English  Grammar.*  Elective — Latin  Grammar.f  Second 
Term — Required — ^Mathematics,  (Arithmetic  and  Algebra,)  English  Gram- 
mar. Elective — ^Physical  Geography,  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Third  Term. — Required — ^Algebra,  English  Grammar,  Physiology.  Elec- 
tive— Latin  Grammar  atad  Reader. 

Second  Yeab.  First  Term. — Required — Geometry,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy. Elective — French,  Botany,  Latin  Reader.  Second  Term. — Required 
— Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy.  Elective — French,  Latin  Reader  or 
Csesar.  Third  Term. — Required — Natural  Philosophy,  General  History. 
Elective — French,  Latin,  (Caesar.) 

Thibd  Year.  First  Term. — Required — Chemistry,  General  History. 
Elective — French,  Botany,  Latin,  (Virgil.)  Second  Term. — Required — 
Chemistry,  General  History.  Elective — French,  Geology,  Whewell's 
Elements  of  Morality,  Virgil.  Third  Term. — Required — Astronomy, 
Reviews,  History.     Elective — Latin,  (Virgil,)  French,  Botany. 

Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Engineering,  etc.,  taught  in  special  cases 
when  desired. 

Each  scholar  is  required  to  pursue  three  studies.  Where  the  studies 
marked  required  are  less  than  three  in  number,  a  third  must  be  chosen 
from  the  studies  marked  elective.  Latin,  French,  or  Greek,  if  commenced, 
must  be  studied  at  least  one  year,  and  cannot  be  dropped,  except  at  the 
dose  of  the  year.  All  other  elective  studies,  if  commenced,  must  be 
continued  during  the  time  assigned. 

Sdkool  CommiUee.—Wu.  M.  Barbour,  Fitch  Poole,  Amos  Merrill,  Francis  Marsh. 

*  Book-keeping  18  a  reared  stady  for  boys  during  the  second  year.    It  is  an  elective 
study  for  girls  dnring  the  same  year. 
*  Greek  may  be  commenced  in  this  tenn  and  pursued  daring  the  whole  course. 
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SWAMPSCOTT. 

There  are  several  things  that  have  been  suggested  to  our  minds  while 
making  our  monthly  visits,  as  well  as  upon  examination  day,  that  deserve 
a  passing  notice,  and  one  is,  the  matter  of  classing  pupils  in  our  Public 
Schools.  The  better  a  school  is  classed,  the  less  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  more  profit  to  the  scholar.  If  it  were  possible,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  have  all  in  the  same  room  in  the  same  class ;  but  this 
would  be  a  perfect  grade,  and  this  we  cannot  hope  for,  so  long  as  we  have 
such  a  variety  of  age  and  unequal  progress  among  our  school  children. 
Still,  may  there  not  be  an  approach  to  this  perfect  system  of  grading?  In 
this  new  school  we  have  as  good  an  illustration  of  this  grading  or  classing 
the  scholars  as  we  have  in  town.  But  how  is  this  ?  By  referring  to  the 
register  and  statistical  report  we  have  in  part  a  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  age  and  acquirements  of  these  scholars  are  very  nearly  alike  ;  hence 
the  good  classification.  The  teacher  should  always  avoid  multiplicity  of 
classes,  even  though  there  is  not  that  evenness  of  knowledge  in  the 
several  branches  that  would  be  desirable.  By  putting  a  dull  and  backward 
scholar  into  a  class  with  an  active  and  advanced  scholar,  it  will  have  oflen 
the  very  best  effect.  The  dull  boy  is  stimulated  to  greater  activity,  and  so 
much  so  that  he  overtakes  and  sometimes  goes  beyond  his  competitor. 

And  here  comes  the  question,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  indifferent, 
the  backward  and  lazy  ones  in  our  schools  ?  Are  not  these  found  in  all 
our  schools,  and  are  not  these  dronish  ones  directly  in  the  way  of  the  per- 
fect grading  to  which  reference  has  been  made  ?  It  is  plain  to  see  that 
this  school  caste  arises  not  so  much  from  want  of  genius  as  want  of  applica- 
tion. The  only  remedy  is  to  urge  habits  of  study  and  earnest  worL 
There  is  need  of  caution  here.  We  must  make  a  distinction  between 
scholars  who  study  well  and  faithfully,  and  yet  fail,  and  those  who  are  not 
willing  to  make  any  effort  to  do  well. 

There  are  cases  that  we  have  observed  where  pupils  have  been  actually 
dunces  in  ^  book  knowledge,"  and  yet  have  had  more  wit  and  good  sense, 
and  general  intelligence,  than  the  mere  ^  memoriter  "  scholar.  These  are 
the  exceptions.  In  general  we  must  admit  that  a  stupid  and  lazy  boy  will 
become  a  stupid  and  lazy  man,  not  capable  of  effort,  and  devoid  of  public 
spirit. 

Some  have  fluency  of  speech  as  a  giff,  but  this  does  "  not  measure  real 
ability.'' 

^  Almost  all  great  men  who  have  performed,  or  who  are  destined  to  per- 
form great  things,  are  sparing  .of  words.  Their  communing  is  with  them- 
selves rather  than  with  others.  Napoleon  became  a  babbler  only  when  his 
fate  was  decided,  and  his  fortune  was  on  the  decline."  This  remark  is 
singularly  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant  He  is 
emphatically  a  man  of  no  words,  but  of  great  acts ! 
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In  the  real  capacity  of  the  scholar  there  maj  be  a  great  difference,  and' 
that  may  present  a  real  obstacle  to  the  perfect  grading  and  classing  of  the 
school ;  but  as  a  general  thing,  the  laboring  point  of  this  whole  matter  lies 
in  the  indifference  and  absolute  laziness  of  the  scholar ;  so  the  question 
arises,  what  shall  be'  done  to  rouse  up  such  scholars  to  their  duty?  Another 
caution  is  needful  here :  the  teacher  should  make  a  distinction  between  the 
stupid  and  slow,  for  the  slow  and  sure  make  in  the  end  more  reliable 
scholars  than  those  who  are  more  ^  quick-witted."  We  have  seen  this 
illustn^ted  in  our  families  and  schools. 

Baaed  upon  these  remarks,  we  call  the  immediate  and  earnest  attention 
of  all  our  teachers  to  this  important  matter  of  classifying  the  schools. 
Concentrate,  as  far  as  you  can,  all  your  mental  force.    You  will  save  much 
time  and  labor,  as  you  very  well  understand,  by  a  better  classification. 
School  Committee.-^,  B.  Clabk,  Dasuel  W.  Fullbb,  Joh«  P.  Palmbk. 

TOPSFIELD. 

We  think  that  our  schools,  during  the  past  year,  when  considered 
together,  have  had  considerably  more  than  an  average  degree  of  success. 
This  resnlt  is  chiefly  due  to  the  employment  of  teachers  of  undoubted  qual- 
ifications for  the  performance  of  their  arduous  and  responsible  duties. 
The  committee  Lave  taken  special  pains  to  procure  good  teachers,  and  have 
been  fortunate  in  their  selection.  The  most  important  element  in  a  school 
is  a  good  teacher.  And  when  competent  instructors  are  obtained,  they 
should  be  retained  in  their  places,  and  no  cause,  except  the  best  good  of 
the  schools,  should  be  allowed  to  have  influence  in  changing  them.  We 
change  oor  teachers  too  frequently.  Botation  has  been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  No  sooner  has  one  been  fully  installed,  than  he  has  had  to 
make  way  for  another,  less  qualified  oftentimes  than  the  teacher  displaced. 
This  has  been  inseparable  from  the  old  custom  of  employing  a  female 
teacher  in  the  summer,  and  a  male  teacher  in  the  winter.  That  custom 
may  now  be  superseded  by  the  employment  of  female  teachers  exclusively, 
throughput  the  year.  Such  may  at  the  present  day  be  obtained,  as  are  in 
every  respect  qualified  to  be  the  instructors  in  our  schools.  Females 
improve  the  rare  advantages  offered  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  profes- 
sion of  the  teacher.  They  devote  their  time  especially  to  that  pursuit 
They  have  tact  to  govern,  skill  in  imparting  instruction,  a  quick  perception 
of  the  peculiarities  and  needs  of  the  scholar,  and  all  the  qualifications  requi- 
site for  successful  teachers.  Their  services  also  can  be  procured  at  a  com- 
paratively low  figure,  so  that  we  can  have  longer  schools  than  formerly  for 
the  same  money.  These  remarks  seem  to  be  called  for,  as  there  are  some 
among  as  who  are  of  the  opinion,  that  greater  good  is  realized  by  the 
employment  of  male  teachers  in  the  winter.    We  would  not  be  understood 
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as  underrating  the  services  of  male  teachers,  but  we  would  urge  the  eco- 
nomical expenditure  of  the  school  money,  and  the  continuance  in  our 
schools  of  competent  and  faithful  teachers. 
SvperinUndenL—Jvvnsi  Alues. 

WENHAM. 

Home  JBduccUion. — ^This  important  duty  devolves  on  every  parent  and 
guardian.  If  a  child  is  not  trained  to  obedience  in  early  life,  but  grows  up 
addicted  to  disobedience,  profanity,  falsehood,  idleness,  and  other  kindred 
vices,  he  cannot  exert  that  influence  upon  society  and  the  world,  which 
every  parent  wishes  his  child  to  exert.  When  he  attends  school  his  condact 
is  similar  to  that  at  home,  and  if  made  to  obey,  it  is  rather  by  compulsion 
than  with  a  willing  mind. 

If  our  schools  are  to  be  taught  by  females,  especially  in  the  winter,  how 
important  it  is  that  parents  should  feel  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
children,  and  should  use  every  influence  to  control  and  govern  them ! 
School  CommtVtee.— Stephbh  Dodob,  Hbnby  Patch,  N.  P.  Pbrkixs. 

WEST  NEWBURY. 

Duty  of  Parents. — The  parents  have  an  important  connection  with  the 
school.  Whatever  efforts  they  make  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  interest 
of  their  cbUdren  in  study,  to  secure  punctual  and  regular  attendance  upon 
the  school,  to  see  that  the  child  understands  his  lessons,  are  all  invaluable 
helps  to  the  teacher. 

If  the  child  gets  the  notion  that  his  school  life  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance,  if  home  influences  hinder  his  student  life,  the  tether  labors  at 
great  disadvantage  in  striving  to.  awaken  his  ambition.  If  every  trivial 
complaint  of  a  child  is  taken  up  and  nursed  at  home,  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  is  destroyed.  Children  are  wanting  in  forethought ;  they  long  to 
play  the  part  of  men  and  women.  They  are  quite  too  willing  to  leave 
school  at  the  first  excuse,  and  engage  in  earning  money.  The  temptation  is 
strong  on  the  part  of  parents,  when  children's  labor  commands  good  wages, 
to  take  them  out  of  school  and  put  them  to  work.  There  may  be  a  hard 
necessity  for  this  in  some  .cases  where  limited  means  and  high  prices  press 
with  united  emphasis  in  this  direction,  yet  it  is  a  question  which  every 
parent  ought  to  ask,  am  I  not  limiting  the  future  of  my  child  ?  The  loss  of 
early  advantages  may  be  the  permanent  loss  of  the  future  man  or  woman. 
Too  many  of  the  children  who  ought  to  be  in  the  school-room  are  in  the 
shoe  and  comb  manufactories. 

School  Commttee^-^,  Warbbn,  T.  C.  Trublow,  D.  Fobteb. 
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MIDDLESEX     COUNTY, 


ASHLAND. 

None  irill  read  this  report,  who  have  not  themselves  had  experience  in 
attending  schools.  Let  ns  appeal  to  you  reader.  When  you  went  to  school 
do  you  not  remember  some  families  in  the  district,  very  likely  those  who  lived 
most  remote  from  the  school-house,  whose  children  were  always  there,  and 
always  in  season ;  who  seemed  to  think  more  of  the  school  than  anything 
else ;  who  esteemed  the  teacher  very  highly,  cultivating  his  acquaintance, 
and  making  him  their  friend,  whose  children  loved  the  teacher  next  to  their 
parents  ?  Perhaps  it  was  your  fortune  to  belong  to  such  a  family.  Did  the 
children  of  such  well  regulated  &milies  have  any  trouble  at  school?  Were 
they  backward,  standing  at  the  foot  of  their  classes  ?  Or  was  it  precisely 
here,  in  these  families,  that  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  school  were 
found  ?  Was  it  not  £rom  their  homes  that  those  came  forth,  who  were  relied 
upon  to  uphold  society,  and  to  support  our  institutions  ?  True  they  might 
have  been  in  humble  circumstances,  but  they  had  in  them  the  qualities  out 
of  which  useful  men  and  women  might  be  made,  and  by  suitable  and  neces- 
saiy  parental  instruction,  aided  by  the  pride  of  New  England,  to  wit,  our 
Common  Schools,  these  qualities  were  developed  and  matured. 

And  have  you  not  also  known,  reader,  families  where  the  reverse  of  all 
this  was  true  ?  Where  the  children  were  albwed  to  go  to  school  if  they 
wished,  and  if  they  wished  were  allowed  to  stay  at  home.  If  they  desired 
to  pursue  a  particular  study,  which  might  be  as  unsuitable  for  them  as  it 
would  be  to  take  up  Greek,  or  were  requested  by  the  teacher  to  study  some 
branch  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  and  their  wishes  were  not  complied 
wiUi,  they  would  at  once  leave  the  school.  And  sfiU  other  families  where 
the  children,  who  having  been  always  accustomed  to  governing  their 
parents  at  home,  would  make  '^  a  fuss  "  if  they  could  not  govern  the  teacher 
at  school ;  speaking  harshly  and  improperly  of  the  teacher,  when  the  observ- 
ance of  just  and  necessary  rules,  made  for  the  conunon  good  of  all,  came 
in  conflict  with  their  wayward  course.  And  you  have  known  the  parents 
in  such  cases,  to  recho  the  sentiments  of  their  children,  instead  of  directing 
them  into  a  better  channel,  taking  sides  at  once,  without  inquiry  or  inves- 
tigation, and  openly  and  publicly  speaking  against  the  teacher,  '^  in  season 
and  out  of  season,"  thereby  doing  what  they  may  to  destroy  his  influence 
and  ruin  the  schooL  Do  you  find  our  best  scholars  here?  Are  the 
br^btest  ornaments  of  our  schools  found  in  families  where  the  children  are 
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reared  under  sach  inflaeDces  ?  Is  it  from  these  families,  that  we  look  lor 
men  and  women  to  come  up,  who  will  be  the  future  stay  and  support  of  all 
our  institutions  ?  Or  rather,  do  we  not  find  that  those  who  have  never 
learned  to  obey  in  youth,  who  do  not  know  how  to  control  themselves,  when 
they  go  forth  into  society  become  a  scourge,  and  a  curse  to  the  community? 
Reader  to  which  of  these  classes  do  you  wish  your  children  to  belong  ? 
Tell  me  in  which  class  you  are  yourself,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  say  where, 
your  children  will  be  found. 

For  the  CommUee. — Wm.  F.  Ellis. 


BELMONT. 

Utiles  and  Regvlaiiom. — ^Teachers  shall  punctually  obserre  the  hoars 
appointed  for  opening  and  closing  the  schools ;  and  during  school  hours 
shall  faithfully  devote  themselves  to  the  public  service. 

The  morning  exercises  of  all  the  schools  shall  commence  with  reading  a 
portion  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  reading  to  be  followed  by  repeating  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

Good  morals  being  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pupils,  and  essential  to 
their  highest  progress  in  useful  knowledge,  they  shall  be  carefully  instructed 
to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  falsehood,  deceit,  with  every  wicked  and  dis- 
graceful practice,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable, to  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  their  pupils  in  these  regards, 
both  in  and  out  of  school,  also  while  going  to  the  same  and  returning  home, 
and  upon  all  suitable  occasions  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  principles  of 
truth  and  virtue. 

Any  teacher  may,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  modes  of  discipline 
and  instruction  of  others,  dismiss  his  or  her  school  one  day  in  each  term  to 
visit  any  school  or  schools  in  town,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  school. 

It  shall  be  the  aim  of  all  teachers  to  avoid  corporal  punishment,  so  far  as 
is  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and  each  teacher  shall 
keep  a  record  of  all  instances  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  which  shall 
be  kept  for  the  inspection  of  the  school  committee  at  all  times. 

For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority  in  any  particular  instance, 
the  teacher  may  exclude  a  pupil  from  the  school  for  the  time  being,  and 
shall  immediately  inform  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child,  also  the  sub- 
committee of  the  school ;  and  no  such  child  shall  be  permitted  to  return 
unless  by  permission  of  the  sub-committee  or  by  vote  of  the  board. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  teachers  to  give  vigilant  attention  to  the  ventila- 
tion and  temperature  of  their  school-rooms. 

The  teachers  shall  make  such  rules  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  cellars, 
yards  and  out-buildings  connected  with  their  school-houses,  as  shall  secure 
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their  being  kept  in  a  neat  and  proper  condition  ;  thej  shall  examine  them 
as  often  as  maj  be  necessary  for  such  purpose,  and  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  any  want  of  neatness  or  cleanliness  on  their  premises,  and  when  anything 
is  oat  of  order,  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  sub-committee  of 
the  school. 

No  child  shall  be  admitted  into  any  of  our  schools  without  first  having 
been  vaccinated  or  otherwise  secured  against  the  smallpox.  Neither  shall 
any  child  who  comes  to  school  without  proper  attention  having  been  given 
to  the  cleanliness  of  his  person  or  dress,  or  whose  clothes  are  not  properly 
repaired,  be  permitted  to  remain  in  school,  but  shall  be  sent  home  to  be 
prepared  for  school  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  school  year  shall  consist  of  three  terms,  viz. : — The  Spring  term, 
from  the  first  Monday  in  April,  thirteen  weeks.  The  Fall  term,  from  the 
Monday  following  the  Sammer  vacation  to  Thanksgiving  week.  The 
TVlnter  term,  from  the  Monday  following  Thanksgiving  to  the  last  Monday 
in  March.  Thus  giving  the  schools  the  following  vacations,  to  wit : — Fall, 
Thanksgiving  week  ;  Spring,  week  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  April ; 
and  a  Summer  vacation,  which  shall  consist  of  eight  weeks  at  the  close  of 
the  Spring  term.  The  following  shall  be  holidays  granted  to  the  schools, 
viz. : — Every  Saturday ;  Fast  Day ;  May  Day ;  seventeenth  of  June ; 
Fourth  of  July ;  Christmas ;  twenty^second  of  February.  And  no  school 
shall  be  suspended  on  any  other  occasion  except  for  special  and  important 
reasons  relating  to  a  particular  school,  and  then  only  by  express  permission 
of  the  sub-committee,  endorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

Sektxi  OmmiUee^—Wu.  A.  Blodobtt,  Amos  Hill,  Daniel  F.  Lkarned,  Josiah  S. 

KmDALL,  WM.  J.  USDRRWOOD. 

BILLERICA. 

Modem  commonwealths  present  three  different  methods  of  educating  the 
mind  of  the  masses.  The  first  is  the  German  or  Prussian,  which  is  purely 
governmental.  Educational  institutions  are  under  laws  and  regulations 
which  proceed  from  the  crown,  provincial  government  and  communes. 
£ver7  child  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  is  obliged  to  attend  school,  under 
pains  and  penalties.  The  second  is  that  of  England.  The  education  of 
the  people  is  under  the  care  of  the  established  church,  the  government 
bestowing  aid  when  its  assistance  is  required.  The  third  is  the  educational 
system  of  the  United  States.  The  State  governments  take  the  initiative 
and  ordain  that  schools  of  a  certain  character  must  exist  among  a  given 
population.  The  minor  questions  are  subjected  to  the  decisions  of  the  free 
people  of  the  respective  communities.  The  latter  system  has  been  greatly 
blessed.  It  is  more  or  less  complete  in  different  localities  according  to  the 
attention  bestowed.    New  England  leads  the  van,  not  only  of  the  Union, 
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but  of  the  world,  in  the  matter  of  well-directed  edacational  measures.  Here 
education  is  demonstrated  to  be  the  great  refiner  and  elevator  of  sodetj,  as 
ignorance  is  the  tap-root  of  evil. 

School  Committee. — Be  sure  they  do  not  crave  the  office.  Its  cares  and 
perplexities  are  not  small  nor  few,  and  the  legal  remuneration  does  not 
compensate  the  time  demanded.  They  stand  in  their  lot  and  place,  con- 
strained by  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the  rising  generation.  They  demand 
and  should  receive  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  every  public-spirited, 
high-minded  individual. 

SchooUHou$eB. — *^  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  and  ^  order  ia 
heaven's  first  law,"  are  familiar  words  which  we  have  heard  quoted  at 
school  examinations.  Both  ^'  cleanliness  "  and  good  ^ order"  may  be  secured 
in  school-houses  where  the  important  requisites  of  comfort,  convenience 
and  attractiveness  are  lacking,  but  we  seriously  apprehend  that  the  lack  of 
such  desiderata  as  the  latter  will  not  inspire  the  former.  ^  I  like  sparkling 
water  from  a  sparkling  goblet,"  remarked  a  gentleman,  the  other  day,  to 
the  writer,  by  way  of  expressing  his  gratification  at  hearing  a  well  written 
address  from  an  eloquent  speaker.  The  Christian  Commission  found,  in 
the  dissemination  of  their  religious  books,  that  an  attractive  binding  bad 
much  to  do  with  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  volume  itself.  Let  this 
principle  be  applied  to  the  subject  under  contemplation.  Well  bebared 
and  tidy  pupils  are  worthy  of  a  comfortable,  convenient  and  attractive 
school-house.  That  a  few  of  ours  have  not  these  characteristics  it  will 
require  no  force  of  logical  argument  for  us  to  demonstrate.  These  "  few  " 
are  standing  monuments  of  a  former  century.  Cold  in  winter,  hot  in  sum- 
mer, without  proper  means  of  ventilation,  illy-lighted,  with  faulty  furniture, 
and  the  walls  embellished  (?)  on  the  one  hand  by  blackboards  where  the 
white  predominates,  and  on  the  other  by  torn  paper  maps,  issued  before 
Kansas  or  even  California  became  a  State.  ^A  word  to  the  wi:^e  is 
sufficient." 

Teachers. — It  was  Dr.  Bushby  who,  when  asked  how  he  continued  to 
keep  all  his  preferments  and  the  head  mastership  of  Westminster  School, 
through  the  successive  but  turbulent  reigus  of  Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Charles  II.  and  James,  replied — '^The  fathers  govern  the  nation,  the 
mothers  govern  the  fathers,  the  boys  govern  the  mothers,  and  I  govern  the 
school."  The  deduction  which  we  make — ^and  a  fair,  logical  conclusion  we 
think  it  to  be,  borne  out  by  facts — is  this :  that  our  teachers  are  the  mould- 
ers, the  ^'  governors  "  of  our  Commonwealth  and  nation.  What  a  commis- 
sion is  that  of  the  school  teacher,  rearing  the  tender  thought  not  for  the 
community,  but  for  the  world — ^not  for  time,  but  for  eternity !  His  task— 
what  is  it  ?  Herbert  says — ^*^  The  task  of  the  instructor  consists  in  trans- 
mitting and  interpreting  to  the  new  generation  the  experience  of  the  race." 
Our  statute  law  says — ^'  It  is  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth 
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the  principles  of  pietj,  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  for  their 
ooantrj,  humanity  and  universal  henevolenoe,  sobriety,  industry  and 
frugaUty,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance." 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  teachers.  Some  possess  excellent  natural 
abilities,  but  no  skill,  tact.  Occasionally  the  reverse  is  the  case.  These 
deficiencies  shoald  be  made  the  subject  of  reform. 

Careful  observation  of  the  excellencies  and  faults  of  teachers,  lead  us  to 
a  few  suggestions : 

1.  The  importance  of  elementary  instruction.  Of  little  utility  is  it  to 
attempt  the  study  of  any  subject,  if  its  alphabet,  its  first  principles,  are 
known  only  confusedly. 

2.  Simplicity  in  instruction.  Regard  should  be  had  for  diversities  of 
mind  and  character,  and  education  rendered  comformable  to  nature— easy, 
agreeable  and  attractive — it  being  borne  in  mind  that  form,  number  and 
language  are  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

3.  The  necessity  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  recitations.  This,  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  is  acquired  through,  inspired  by,  a  manifestation  of  the  same 
on  the  part  of  the  instractor. 

4.  Thoroughness.  Better  a  little  at  a  time,  well  learned,  than  much  half 
learned. 

All  the  schools  of  our  town,  the  past  year,  have  been  taught  by  females. 
A  writer  of  the  fourteenth  century  defines  the  proper  education  of  woman 
as  ^knowing  how  to  pray  to  God,  to  love  man,  to  knit  and  to  sew."  We 
accept  the  definition  with  the  additions  which  the  enlightened  Qiridtianity 
of  the  nineteenth  century  dictates.  *  Some  have  pleaded  the  "  comparative 
cheapness,"  otheiB  the  *^  superior  availability,"  of  females  as  teachers ; 
others,  with  more  comprehensive  discernment,  lay  stress  upon  the  superior 
average  fitness  of  females  as  instructors  of  children  and  youth.  The  decided 
decrease  of  male  and  increase  of  female  teachers  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth, determines  the  appreciation  with  which  female  scholarship  is  now 
held. 

Parents. — ^Many  parents  will  read  this  report.  Let  such  be  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  hearty  co-operation  with  the  teacher.  Let  them 
work  together  with  her.  A  salutary  home  influence  is  what  is  chiefiy 
demanded.  The  ^^Emile"  of  Rousseau  contains  a  system  of  education 
acoordiog  to  which  the  charge  of  early  education  belongs  properly  to  the 
fitther  and  mother.  And  the  Swiss  Pestalozzi,  who,  for  the  last  hundred 
years,  has  exerted  the  strongest  influence  upon  education  in  Germany, 
develops  principles  according  to  which  education  must  begin  under  the 
influence  of  home.  And  it  must  not  only  commence  but  it  must  continue 
here.  Teachers  are  largely  dependent  for  their  success  upon  the  manner 
in  which  parents  second  their  efforts.  Too  many  parents  appear  to  think 
that  the  school  takes  the  children  out  of  their  hands — ^relieves  them  of  all 
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responsibility.  It  is  not  so.  The  teacher  stands  in  loco  pcurentis — ^in  the 
place  of  the  parents-only  in  a  limited  sense.  The  parent's  influence  can- 
not be  dispensed  with  without  serious  detriment.  And  here  we  would 
suggest  the  propriety  of  occasional  visits  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to  the 
school-room,  thereby  evincing  both  to  teacher  and  pupil  that  they  are  not 
altogether  indifferent  to  the  privileges  there  accorded  and  the  improvemeDt 
made. 

Government. — System  and  good  order  are  the  very  first  requisites  to 
success  in  teaching.  How  shall  the  enforcement  of  discipline  be  effected? 
As  we  have  already  suggested,  home  influence  has  much  to  do  with  the 
success  of  any  school.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  teachers.  Some 
maintain  a  certain  degree  of  composure  and  dignity  which  commands 
respect  Others,  by  extreme  loquacity  and  relaxation  of  discipline,  lose  all 
control  over  their  pupils,  and  ^  school-room  anarchy  "  is  the  "  order  of  the 
day.**  Two  extremes  there  seem  to  be  in  the  management  of  scholars; 
one  in  the  line  of  corporal  punishment — that  of  force  or  will;  the 
other  in  the  line  of  moral  suasion — that  of  influence  or  conscience ;  ^  the 
police  and  the  parental  system,"  they  have  been  termed.  A  healthful 
medium  between  the  two  systems  is  the  course  of  action  which  modern 
education  inculcates.  The  courts  of  law  authorize  the  infliction  of  corporal 
punishment  commensurate  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.  "  Circom- 
stances  alter  cases,"  and  if  a  penalty  must  be  inflicted  it  should  always  be 
with  a  calm,  affectionate,  but  determined  spirit.  Reasonable  requirements, 
however,  almost  invariably,  we  believe,  will  receive  obedience.  There  is 
nothing  like  good  common  sense,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  backed  by  a 
will  which  admits  of  no  vacillation.  A  positive  but  mild  character  aooom- 
plishes  much  more  than  a  negative  and  boisterous  one. 

Morab. — ^It  is  a  pleasing  thought  that  the  revival  of  intellectual  culture 
among  the  people  was  associated  in  the  mind  of  Luther  with  religioiis 
reform.  There  is  a  wisdom  which  is  paramount  to  the  education  of  the 
mind :  we  refer  to  the  education  of  the  heart.  And  '*  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  (this)  wisdom."  The  statute  makes  it  obligatoiy  to 
instil  good  morals  and  religious  principles  into  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  and 
a  higher  law  and  statute  imposes  the  same  obligation  :  '^  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,"  etc.  While,  then,  we  cultivate  the  one  element 
the  intellectual,  let  us  not  forget  the  moral.  And  here  we  would  call  spe- 
cial attention,  on  the  part  of  teachers,  to  the  law  relative  to  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  our  schools.  Under  the  claims  of  moral  culture  we  are  led  to 
allude  to  the  subject  of  reverence.  A  courteous  demeanor  marks  eveiy 
well-bred  youth.  A  lamentable  absence  of  respectful  deference  is  observ- 
able in  the  present  generation.  Time  was  when  an  appropriate  recognition 
greeted  every  adult  from  the  young ;  and  he  who  neglected  to  ^  make  bis 
manners"  was  regarded  as  an  ill-bred  boy.    Let  it  be  the  aim  of  parents 
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and  teachers  to  encoarage  polite  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  joang  to  their 
seniors,  instructing  them  to  reverence  what  is  venerable  and  to  love  what 
is  good. 

Physicfd  Training. — ^  ^  Sana  mens  in  gcmo  carpare,*  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  ho^r  These  words  it  wonld  be  well  to  have  emblazoned  upon  the 
walls  of  every  school-honse  in  the  land.  A  strong  working  intellect  in  a 
frail  body  is  like  a  powerful  boiler  used  to  drive  insufficient  machinery. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  three  requisites  of  the  Persians  for  their  sons, 
as  narrated  by  Herodotus — ^  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow  and  to  speak  the 
truth'* — are  the  only  ones,  by  any  means,  which  should  be  incorporated 
into  our  school  system  ;  but  we  do  believe  in  a  measure  in  that  physical 
training  which  lent  vigor  and  physical  endurance  to  both  the  Persian  and 
Grecian  race.  Too  often  among  us  the  brain  is  cultivated  to  the  neglect 
of  the  body.  The  introduction  of  gymnastic  exercises  into  our  schools  has 
been  r^arded  by  some  as  an  innovation  unworthy  of  sanction.  This  feel- 
ing, however,  is  wearing  away ;  and  While  we  do  not  advocate  as  necessary 
m  our  coontry  schools  that  thorough  course  of  gymnastic  training  pursued 
in  many  of  our  cities,  we  do  commend  to  all  our  schoob  the  example  set  by 
one  of  them,  where  the  energies  rendered  sometimes  dormant  by  the  routine 
of  study,  are  quickened  by  daily  appropriate  exercises  with  the  limbs  with 
vocal  accompaniment,  either  in  singing  or  recitation. 

iScftoof  CSnnMtttee.— Rev.  John  D.  Swebt,  Rev.  J.  G.  D.  Stbasvs,  Dr.  F.  E.  Bctitdt. 

BRIGHTON. 

We  have  before,  in  our  reports,  called  attention  to  the  importance  of 
prizes,  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  members  of  our  High  School.  The 
successful  results  of  one  experiment,  made  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Win- 
sliip,  have  already  been  reported.  We  call  attention  to  the  matter  again, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  some  of  our  wealthy  citizens  to  erect  a 
monument  to  their  memory,  and  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the 
present  and  in  future  generations,  by  securing  to  the  town,  a  fund  for 
the  presentation  of  prizes  for  the  highest  attainments  in  some  of  the  branches 
pursued  in  our  High  School.  There  is  needed,  too,  a  higher  appreciation 
o^  a  college  education.  We  are  so  near  to  one  of  the  best  colleges  on  this 
continent,  that  the  sons  of  our  residents  can  board  at  home,  while  they  are 
pursuing  its  course  of  study  and  reaping  its  benefits.  And  yet  there  are 
very  few  of  our  yonth  who  avail  themselves  of  this  convenience  and  advan- 
tage. The  establishment  of  a  High  School  in  any  community  has  always 
elevated  and  improved  the  Common  Schools ;  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  if  at  each  commencement  of  Harvard  University  a  class  of  at  least  a 
dozen  young  men  were  admitted  to  the  college  course  from  our  High 
School,  the  improvement  to  the  school  would  be  rapid  and  apparent. 
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Many  of  our  citizens  have  an  abundance  of  means  to  send  their  sous  to 
college ;  but  others  have  not.  The  college  itself  is  liberally  endowed,  and 
offers  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  good  scholars,  but  have  not  monej. 
But  there  are  many  applicants  for  the  funds  of  the  college.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  the  suggestion,  that  our  citizens  should  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to 
endow  scholarships  in  Harvard  University,  so  that  each  year  the  yoang 
man  from  our  High  School,  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  of  the 
class  fitted  for  college,  may  receive  the  benefits  of  a  scholarship  during  his 
collegiate  course.  Thus  the  town  might  have  four  students — one  in  each 
class — in  college  perpetually.  The  benefits  to  the  school,  to  the  town,  and 
to  the  world,  from  such  a  provision,  stretching  on  as  they  would,  through 
years  and  generations,  can  scarcely  be  measured.  We  commend  this  to 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  wealthy  citizens,  that  it  may  be  remembered 
when  they  make  their  wills,  if  not  before* 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  High  School  is  as  follows : — 

Fourth  Class. — First  ^fiar.-^Arithmetic — Greenleaf's  Common 
School  (continued.)  History  of  the  United  States — Quackenbos's  (begun.) 
English  Grammar' — (S.  S.  Green's  Parsing  and  Analysis.) 

Third  Class. — Second  year. — Arithmetic — Greenleaf 's  Common  School 
(completed.)  Algebra — Greenleaf's  Elementary.  Book-keeping — May- 
hew's  System.  General  History — (Worcester's  Introductory — Feudal 
System,  Crusades,  England,  France.)  Natural  Philosophy — Quackenbos's. 
French — Robertsonian  System ;  Earnst's  Series ;  Modem  Publication. 

Second  Class. — TTiird  year, — Algebra — Greenleaf's  Elementary 
(completed.)  Geometry — ^Introduction  to  Greometry,  and  Science  of  Form. 
General  History,  Ancient — ^Worcester's.  Physiology.  Zoology — ^Ware 
and  Smellie's  Philosophy  of  Natural  History.  Botany — Gray's  How 
Plants  Grow,     French — Continuation  of  Second  Year's  Course  of  Study. 

First  Class. — Fourth  year. — Mathematics — Geometry^  Rhetoric — 
Quackenbos's.  Chemistry — Youman's.  Astronomy.  French — Continu- 
ation of  Third  Year's  Courae  of  Study.  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
— Sheppard's  Text-book. 

Classical  Course. — First  year. — Latin  Grammar,  Andrews'  and 
Stoddard's;  Latin  Reader,  Andrews'.  Second  year.— Caesar,  Andrews'  or 
Hanson's;  Greek  Grammar,  Sophocles';  Greek  Lessons,  Sophocles'. 
Third  year. — Virgil;  Anabasis,  Crosby's.  Fourth  year. — Cicero,  Hanson's 
or  Folsom's ;  Iliad  (three  books ;)  Ancient  Geography. 

General  Exercises. — First  year. — ^Writing;  Payson,  Dunton,  and 
Scribner's  Writing  Books^  Through  the  course. — Reading,  Spelling,  Com- 
position, and  Declamation. 

School  Comwitfee.— RAtPH  H.  Bowles,  J.  P.  C.  TVikship,  C.  H.  B.  Bbeck. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 

In  their  last  report  the  school  committee  amioanced  that  if  the  preyailing 
high  prices  of  the  means  of  liviog  shoiild  oontinuey  the  salaries  of  teachers, 
which  had  been  very  moderately  increased,  would  require  to  be  further 
raised.  This  has  been  done.  Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that 
our  teachers  could  barely  live  on  their  pay.  We  had  express  evidence 
that  some  of  them  could  not. do  that.  The  female  teachers  have,  many  of 
them,  been  subjected  to  a  sort  of  dependence  on  favor,  most  humiliating  to 
their  self-respect,  and  tending  in  several  ways  to  diminish  the  respect  felt 
for  them  by  their  pupils.  Besides  intellectual  and  moral  fitness,  we  beg  to 
observe,  cheerful  spirits,  an  independent  position,  and  a  decent  personal 
appearance,  are  necessary  for  a  teacher ;  and  these  are  incompatible  with 
soch  salaries  as  our  female  teachers  have  been  receiving.  While  upon  this 
point,  we  wish  to  say  a  word  about  a  rather  delicate  matter.  Elaborate 
elegance  of  dress  would  be  unsuitable  for  school  work.  A  beautiful  taste 
18  somewhat  uncommon ;  but  a  neat  and  lady-like  appearance  is  a  thing 
next  to  indispensable  in  a  female  teacher.  Without  this,  she  must  fail  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  influence  she  should  exert.  Is  it  not  most  impoli- 
tic to  set  the  pay  of  such  a  teacher  so  low  that  she  cannot  possibly  do  her- 
self justice  in  this  respect  ?  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  assume  the  tone 
of  apology  or  of  remonstrance.  The  public,  so  far  as  we  know,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  its  burdens,  has  fully  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of 
what  has  been  done  for  our  teachers,  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  conse* 
qoences  will  appear  in  an  agreeable  way. 

The  High  School  always  occupies,  and  rightly,  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  our  citizens.  The  new  school-house  continues  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction, and  is  justly  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  who  inspect  it.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  is  nearly  the  same  as  last  year,  and  the  fourth  class 
is,  at  the  present  time,  a  little  larger  than  the  whole  number  which  were 
admitted  in  September,  1864.  Eight  boys  entered  Harvard  Ck>llege  at  the 
last  commencement,  and  the  number  preparing  to  enter  college  next  year 
IS  also  eight.  Only  twenty-one,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  class  admitted 
this  year,  chose  the  ^  shorter  course."  A  slight  change  has  been  made  in 
the  scheme  of  study  for  the  first  two  years,  adapting  it  better  to  the  require- 
ments of  those  who  can  remain  only  that  time  in  the  school.  The  only 
important  feature  in  this  change  is  the  substitution  of  French  for  Latin. 
The  name  **  Shorter  Course  "  is  now  given  to  a  course  of  three  years,  for 
the  fiiithful  accomplishment  of  which  a  diploma  is  now  to  be  awarded,  which 
was  not  done  before.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  interests 
of  those  who  propose  to  pass  but  two  years  in  the  school  are  in  no  way 
sacrificed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  favored. 
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Our  schools  are  now  so  numerous  and  require  so  much  attention^  the 
unsettled  questions  pertaining  to  methods  of  education  are  so  various  and 
so  pressing,  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  if  a  general  superintend- 
ence could  be  assigned  to  one  competent  man.  A  man  of  great  activity 
would  be  needed  for  the  execution  of  one  part  of  such  a  duty,  and  laige 
information  and  good  judgment  for  another  part  The  duties  of  such  an 
officer  would  be,  for  example,  what  is  required  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  Boston :  that  is,  in  general  terms,  to  study  the  Publie 
School  system,  both  of  America  and  of  foreign  countries,  and  suggest 
improvements  in  our  own ;  to  obtain  a  personal  knowledge  oi  the  condition 
of  all  oar  Public  Schools,  with  a  view  to  bringing  all  of  them  as  nearly  as 
may  be  to  an  equal  standard  of  efficiency ;  to  advise  the  teachers  and  the 
school  committee  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline ;  to  con- 
trive means  for  bringing  unde»  instruction  that  large  number  of  children 
which,  in  a  place  populated  to  a  considerable  degree  by  foreigners,  will 
always  seek  to  evade  it,  or  be  deprived  of  it  by  their  ignorant  parents ;  and 
to  consult  with  the  proper  agents  of  the  city  government  as  to  the  building 
and  bettering  of  school-houses,  and  the  methods  of  best  securing  the  health 
and  comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers.  Such  an  officer,  supposing  him  to  be 
possessed  of  the  requisite  qualifications,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  very  great 
use.  School  committees,  granting  them  to  be  always  constituted  of  the 
best  materials,  are  constantly  changing.  If  a  man  who  is  busily  occupied 
undertakes  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  be  useful,  he  commonly  finds  the 
labor  too  much  for  him,  and  (supposing  him  not  to  be  dropped  by 
his  fellow-citizens,)  soon  retires.  The  fair  performance  of  only  the  routine 
duties  of  the  place  demands  in  Cambridge  the  devotion  of  a  great  deal  of 
time.  This  time  should  be  and  is  most  cheerfully  given,  but  a  great  deal 
more  time  would  be  required  of  him  who  would  thoroughly  master  the  sub- 
jects with  which  he  has  to  deal, — in  fact  all  his  time.  We  think,  therefore, 
that  we  cannot  better  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  (^  which  we  are  con- 
scious ourselves  than  by  recommending  to  our  successors  to  consider  at 
once  the  expediency  of  establishing  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Publie 
Schools.  While  making  this  recommendation  we  must  call  attention  to 
the  exceeding  importance  of  making  no  mistake  in  the  selection  of  the  man, 
if  such  an  office  should  be  created.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  value 
of  such  a  superintendent  depends  much  upon  the  time  he  continues  in  his 
place. 

The  very  young  children  of  poor  parents  require  peculiar  consideration. 
Some  of  us  think  that  children  of  five  or  six  cannot  well  bear  strict  daily 
restraint  for  as  many  hours  as  they  have  years.  Nevertheless,  such  chil- 
dren are  very  frequently  not  as  well  off  at  home  as  in  a  school-room. 
Their  parents  are  often  away,  they  are  exposed  to  cold,  or  to  bad  air,  or  to 
accidents.    Might  not  such  children  be  made  very  happy  and  comfortable. 
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and  at  the  same  time  be  learning  something, — ^good  manners,  say,  and 
orderly  ways, — ^if  they  were  kept  separate  from  older  ones,  and  treated  in 
a  much  freer  way ;  spending  all  the  aflemoon  hoars^  perhaps,  in  learning 
to  use  their  powers  of  observation  (''  object  le&ming,*')  in  singing,  espe- 
cially while  in  motion,  and  in  other  employments  nsaal  in  what  are  called 
ktnder^arien  schools  ?  Some  of  our  teachers  treat  the  younger  children 
somewhat  after  this  fashion.  We  have  been  glad  to  see  beads  and  picture- 
books,  as  well  as  slates,  employed  in  considerable  quantities  for  their 
amusement.  But  in  most  cases  we  have  observed  that  the  alphabet  scholars, 
when  tired  of  their  slates,  have  nothing  to  entertain  themselves  with  but 
their  legs,  which  they  twist  about  until  posturing  ceases  to  afford  them 
relief.  Yet  as  long  as  children  of  five  and  six  are  mixed  up  with  older 
scholars,  they  must  be  kept  tolerably  still.  Separated  from  others,  they 
might  be  treated  more  according  to  nature,  and  yet  kept  under  beneficial 
care  and  control  What  has  been  said  of  children  of  five  and  six  years  is 
true  in  due  degree  of  those  of  seven  and  eight.  The  simple  apparatus 
which  would  be  needed  for  a  modified  Undergarten  system,  would,  of  course, 
be  supplied  at  the  public  expense. 

Sdkooi  CmmmUee,^^.  Wabrbk  Mbrrill,  Chairman,  tx^ffido;  Frakcis  J.  Child, 
HsKBT  W.  MuzzET,  Craxlss  A.  SKnurxic,  W.  W.  Wkluhotok,  Jaiiu  F.  PowBua, 
JoBX  B.  Tatlob,  Ausmi  J.  Ckx>LiDOB,  Sumkbb  R.  Hasoit,  Jaxss  R.  Mobsk,  C.  W. 
Abablb. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

In  closing  oar  report,  and  passing  over  to  our  successors  in  oflice  the 
trust  confided  to  us  by  our  fellow-citizens,  we  advert  with  peculiar  pleasure 
to  the  &ct  that  Charlestown  was  the  very  first  place  in  the  country  that 
made  an  appropriation  for  Public  Schools.  Charlestown  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  h<mor  of  having  originated  that  system  of  popular  education  which 
has  become  the  pride  and  glory  of  so  many  States  of  the  Union,  and  is 
destined  to  become  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  whole  land ;  indeed,  whose 
benign  and  ennobling  influences  will,  we  believe,  eventually  bless  all  lands . 
The  first  settlers  of  this  peninsula  were  among  the  most  intelligent  and  the 
wisest  men  d  their  time.  They  constituted  the  church  and  the  school,  the 
foundation  stones  of  all  social,  civil  and  political  institutions.  In  their 
estimation,  intelligence,  virtue  and  religion  were  absolutely  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  In  organizing  society  here  they  gave  to  religious 
instituti<His  the  place  of  prime  importance.  But  they  did,  by  no  means, 
hold  to  the  doctrine  that  ^  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ; ''  and  hence 
they  at  onoe  provided  liberally  the  facilities  for  education.  They  estab- 
lished the  school  and  the  college,  and  affixed  to  them  the  seal,  Chritto  et 
eeclenOj  regarding  education  a%essential  to  the  prosperity  of  morality  and 
religion.    The  progress  of  civilization  and  enlightenment  since  their  day 
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has  illustrated  the  wisdom  of  their  course.  Washington  gives  it  his  weightj 
sanction  when  he  calls  religion  and  morality  ^  the  great  pillars  of  humiin 
happiness,"  the  *'  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens."  The 
most  enlightened  patriots  that  our  country  has  known  in  all  its  history, 
those  who  at  the  present  time  are  most  efficiently  promoting  its  welfare, 
approve  of  the  course  of  our  revered  ancestors,  and  r^ard  religion  and 
intelligence  as  the  very  life  and  soul  of  our  civilization,  the  security  and 
glory  of  our  republic.  It  has  been  and  still  is  true,  that,  in  the  endeavor 
to  plant  educational  and  Christian  institutions  of  the  New  England  type  in 
all  sections  of  our  great  country,  "  religious  zeal  is  perpetually  warmed  by 
the  fires  of  patriotism."  Favored  with  such  an  ancestry,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  people  of  Charlestown,  in  their  successive  generations,  have  been 
distinguished  for  their  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  and  for  the 
generous  provision  they  have  made  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools.  Liet 
the  present  inhabitants  of  this  place  of  historic  and  heroic  renown,  be 
inspired  with  such  an  enthusiasm  in  the  same  great  cause  as  will  honor  the 
memory  of  those  into  whose  labors  we  have  ^entered.  It  is  a  fine  expres- 
sion of  Macaulay :  ''  A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achieve- 
ments of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered with  pride  by  remote  descendants."  It  becomes  us  to  remember  that 
towns  and  cities,  not  only  in  New  England  but  scattered  over  a  large 
extent  of  our  country,  are  nobly  vying  with  each  othdr  in  efforts  to 
elevate  their  schools  to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence.  They  are  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  older  towns  and  cities 
in  regard  to  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  the  methods  of  conducting 
schools,  and  all  that  pertains  to  education,  and  are  making  laudable  efforts 
to  improve  upon  these  results.  Let  us,  in  this  home  of  Free  Schools,  not 
forget,  that,  if  we  would  maintain  the  honorable  position  which  this  place 
has  enjoyed  in  the  past,  we  must  put  forth  untiring  and  earnest  efforts  for 
the  improvement  of  our  schools.  The  schools  of  Charlestown  must  not,  in 
any  respect,  be  allowed  to  take  a  place  second  to  those  of  any  city  in  the 
land. 

For  the  School  Commitfee-^AKEa  D.  Miles. 

CONCORD. 

There  has  been,  in  later  years,  a  manifest  tendency  exhibited  on  the  part 
of  our  instructors  to  teach  more  thoroughly  and  intelligently.  The  constant 
discussions  upon  the  right  methods  of  teaching,  which  have  absorbed  the 
time  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  filled  the  pages  of  educational  journals,  are 
now  bearing  fruit  And  perhaps  our  Normal  Schools  have  done  no  better 
work  than  to  impress  upon  the  minds,  not  simply  of  their  own  graduates, 
but  rather  of  the  whole  body  of  Massachus^s  teachers,  the  important  truth 
that  real  education  does  something  more  than  fill  the  inind  with  a  mass  of 
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unconnected  and  undigested  facts ;  that  it  gives  the  mind  mastery  over 
itself,  and  so  over  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  with  which  it  chooses 
to  grapple ;  that  it  furnishes  such  a  wholesome  development  of  the  intellec- 
tnal  powers  as  shall  enable  us  to  see  all  facts  in  their  true  meaning,  just  rela- 
tions and  proper  uses.    Your  committee  believe  that  this  town,  and  all  the 
towns  of  the  State,  have  better  schools  and  better  teaching  than  they  had 
twenfy  years  since  ;  and  better,  especially,  in  this  respect, — ^that  there  is 
an  effort,  at  least,  not  only  to  load  youthful  memories  but  to  unfold  and  dis- 
cipline youthful  powers.     They  do  not  wish  to  make  invidious  distinctions, 
else  tbey  could  point  to  schools  in  our  own  town  where  arithmetic  has  been 
so  taught  that  the  children  can  do  far  more  than  perform  the  few  or  many 
sums  contained  in  the  text-book, — where  they  really  understand  the  science 
of  numbers,  and  can  solve  intricate  problems  which  are  new,  at  least  in 
form,  to  them,  and  which  have  conditions  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed. 
They  could  point  out  schools  where  the  reading  is  so  clear,  natural  and 
expressive,  that  it  furnishes  convincing  evidence  that  the  pupils  understand 
that  the  purpose  of  reading  is  to  convey  vividly  to  the  hearers  the  ideas 
contained  in  language.    They  could  point  out  schools  where  children  have 
intelligent  ideas  of  geography,  clearly  comprehend  what  great  natural 
objects  are  described  by  the  words  rivers,  mountains,  oceans,  gulfs  and  the 
like.     All  ibis  is  progress  in  the  right  direction.     We  want  more  of  it ; 
more  and  more  awakening  of  real  intelligence  in  the  pupil's  mind.   Parents 
and  committees  alike  should  demand  of  the  teachers,  in  the  future,  reality 
as  well  as  appearance  of  advancement. 

And  in  this  connection,  your  committee  would  call  attention  to  an  inju- 
rious tendency,  promoted  too  oflen  by  parents  and  not  sufficiently  resisted 
by  teachers,  to  advance  children  in  their  studies  more  rapidly  than  their 
years  or  real  progress  would  warrant.  Complaints  are  of\en  made  that 
certiun  children  are  overworked.  Inquiry  usually  shows  that,  on  account 
of  their  own  ambition  or  that  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  or  on  account 
of  the  combined  ambition  of  all  three,  such  children  are  in  rank  far  beyond 
their  years.  With  the  immature  powers  and  strength  of  eight  or  ten  years, 
they  are  straggling  to  surpass  those  who  have  the  mental  growth  and  phy- 
sical vigor  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  No  real  intellectual  advantage  can 
come  oat  of  such  a  struggle,  while  the  whole  future  health  and  happiness 
of  the  child  is  risked  by  the  strain  of  such  an  unnatural  contest.  And 
your  committee  wish  to  record  as  their  opinion,  that,  if  a  child  was 
restricted  to  the  study  of  reading  and  spelling  until  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  High  School  until  he  had 
mastered,  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  all  the  Common  School  studies, 
his  knowledge  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  would  be  far  more  real  and 
solid,  and  far  greater  too,  than  under  methods  which,  for  the  time  being. 
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maj  promise  more  brilliaDt  results.    The  whole  proverb,  ^  hasten  slowlj," 
applies  to  nothing  more  clearly  than  the  early  processes  of  education. 

While  it  is  hoped  that  an  efficient  ezecotion  of  the  truant  law  may,  in 
the  future,  prevent  any  of  our  children  fi'om  acquiring  habits  of  truancy 
and  vagrant  and  vicious  life,  it  must  readily  be  admitted  that  sach  a  law, 
unless  it  look  to  some  measures  of  positive  reformation,  will  not  reach  those 
who  have  become  confirmed  in  such  habits.  We  trust  that  many  such 
cases  cannot  be  found  in  our  quiet  town.  But  there  have  been  such  cases 
in  the  past.  Very  possibly  some  such  now  exist.  What  shall  be  done 
with  youth  who  are  just  stepping  over  the  line  which  divides  innocence  frpm 
vice  ?  What  can  we  do  to  save  them  ?  In  England  they  have  reforma- 
tories, chiefly  under  the  support  and  control  of  private  charity,  but  to  a 
limited  extent  supervised  and  assisted  by  the  State.  These  reformatories 
are  industrial  in  their  character,  and  aim  not  only  to  educate  intellectoally, 
but  more  especially  to  impress  habits  of  industry.  These  reformatories 
have  done  an  excellent  work  in  saving  many  youth,  of  both  sexes,  who 
seemed  to  be  on  the  road  to  utter  moral  ruin. 

In  the  year  1865,  our  own  legislature  passed  a  law  empowering  the 
county  commissioners  to  provide  county  reformatories.  If  such  places  can 
be  provided,  and  if  our  commissioners  can  have  the  prudence  and  wisdom 
not  to  erect  expensive  and  showy  structures,  but  to  build,  buy  or  hire  some 
plain  substantial  farm  houses,  situated  upon  secluded  yet  productive  farms, 
where  boys  and  girls  who  have  fallen  into  vagrant  habits  may,  amid  the 
purifying  influences  of  nature,  be  trained  to  intelligence,  industry  and 
virtue ;  if  these  conditions  can  be  fulfilled,  such  reformatories  will  meet  a 
great  want  A  child  has  so  far  fallen  that  he  cannot  be  reached  by  mild 
mean?.  He  is  an  absolute  nuisance.  What  can  we  do  with  him?  Send 
him  to  the  house  of  correction  and  the  jail?  To  do  so  is  to  make  him  a 
confirmed  criminaL  Every  humane  heart  shrinks  from  such  a  result.  We 
simply  do  nothing,  and,  in  the  process  (^  time,  the  child  steadily  settles 
down  until  we  have  one  more  vagrant  or  criminal,  who  gets  his  living  oat 
of  honest  people  by  crafl  and  dishonesty.  What  we  want  is  a  home,  a 
farm-school,  which  shall  inflict  no  stigma  on  the  character,  and  where  there 
are  no  older  sinners  to  teach  every  vile  habit,  and  where  unruly  youth  can 
be  sent  to  receive  a  wise  and  saving  discipline. 

We  trust  that  our  citizens  will  favor  the  establishing  of  stfich  a  reforma- 
tory in  Middlesex  County.  But  by  all  means  let  us  avoid  stone  and  brick 
palaces,  erected  for  display,  and  draining  the  purses  of  our  people.  The 
plainest  of  plain  farm-houses,  with  a  good  bam  and  proper  stock,  the  whole 
situated  upon  some  secluded  farm  of  75  or  100  acres,  is  aU  that  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  location  and  buildings.  And  the  outside  expense  should  be 
$4,000  to  $5,000.  The  establishment  should  be  under  the  charge  of  a 
firm,  wise  man,  a  good  farmer,  who  can  teach  his  pupils  all  which  belongs 
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to  {iEUin  mrork,  and  an  intelligent  matroOy  who  can  instnict  them  in  all 
branches  of  elementary  knowledge.  The  experience  of  England  confirma 
the  suggestions  of  common  sense,  that  reformatories^  to  do  anj  good,  must 
eaehew  all  show  and  needless  expense,  and  become  plain,  simple,  practical 
places  of  woik  and  discipline. 

8ekool  CommiUe^—G*  Sstkolds,  Chairman;  L.  W.  B&ur,  Becrdary;  R.  W.  Etea- 
aojr,  Lons  A.  Subxttb,  Samfsok  Masosi,  Ctbus  Cosast,  Wx.  D.  Browh,  Joseph  A. 
SuiTH,  Wm.  H.  HOLDKir. 

FRAMINGHAM. 

Tlu  Management  ofSchooh  a  diffieuk  Work — The  work  of  conducting 
the  schools  is  a  complex  and  difficult  work.  To  him  who  has  never  taught 
school,  it  seems  simple  enough.  To  go  to  the  school-room  punctually  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  hear  all  the  scholars  read  and  spell  and  recite 
lessons,  and  punish  the  idle  and  disobedient,  till  twelve ;  and  ditto  from  one 
to  four  in  the  afternoon,  is  certainly  a  plain  business ;  and  to  one  who  has 
^  the  gift"  must  be  easy  and  pleasant.  So  say  the  many ;  so  reason  the 
majority.  But  this  is  the  superficial  view  of  the  matter.  This  ignores  the 
essential  fact  that  the  work  of  educating  a  child  is  more  than  hearing  him 
read  and  recite,  and  punishing  his  faults ; — that  to  do  this  work  and  do  it 
well,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  child's  disposition  and  habits,  and  correct 
bad,  and  instil  good  ones ;  that  it  is  to  help  him  in  bis  studies  when  help  is 
really  necessary  and  for  his  advantage,  and  to  teach  him  to  help  himself 
whenever  he  can ;  that  it  is  to  restrmn  too  ardent  natures,  and  to  quicken 
the  dull  and  indolent,  not  by  blows  and  kicks,  but  by  love  and  common 
•  sense ;  that  it  is  to  implant  and  foster  a  reverence  for  duty ;  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  and  the  active  powers  in  favor  of  truth  and  right,  and  thus 
fomish  the  child  with  the  means  of  a  useful  and  happy  life,  as  well  as  to 
store  his  mind  with  knowledge.  It  is  not  so  much  to  teach  him,  and  fashion 
a  character  for  him,  as  to  help  him  learn,  and  guide  and  assist  him  in 
forming  his  own  character. 

Children  do  not  feel  the  need  of  such  training  and  education,  because 
they  are  not  yet  out  in  the  active  responsible  life  where  the  trial  comes ; 
and  they  do  not  apfH^date  the  efforts  of  those  who  would  prepare  them  for 
this  life.  And  here  begins  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  with  the  child  him- 
self. He  can  form  no  intelligent  estimate  of  what  is  required  of  him. 
Doty  is  a  vague  word  to  his  inexperienced  heart.  Mature  life  is  almost 
oat  of  sight  in  the  distance  before  him.  The  worid  of  fact  is  a  circum- 
scribed spot;  and  the  world  of  fancy  is  as  airy  as  a  dream.  He  has  had 
no  occasion  to  try  his  strength,  and  Ids  courage,  and  his  power  of  holding 
on.  What  few  conclusions  he  draws  are  intuitive,  not  the  work  of  extended 
reasoning.  He  is  thoughtless,  restive  of  restraint,  trustful  of  himself,  and 
forgets  to-morrow  the  lessons  of  to-day.    And  the  anxious  labor  of  to-day 
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mast  be  all  gone  over  again  to-morrowy  with  the  added  anxiety  and  discoor- 
agement  resulting  from  to-day's  failure. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  of  capacity  in  children,  in  the  perceptive,  and 
reasoning,  and  retaining  faculties ;  and  also  in  the  sympathetic  and  impnl- 
sive  powers.  And  this  wide  difference  of  capacity,  extending  from  an 
almost  total  want,  to  a  precocious  keenness,  requires  modes  of  management 
as  various  as  the  different  individuals.  The  causes  of  the  apparent  defi- 
ciency are  numerous,  and  need  to  be  understood  by  the  teacher.  Perhaps 
the  dulness  results  from  bodily  infirmity ;  perhaps  from  unwise  parental 
training ;  perhaps  from  moral  obliqaity.  And  perhaps  the  quickness  to 
perceive  and  learn  is  the  result  of  an  unhealthy,  feverish  mental  state  ;  per- 
haps it  applies  only  to  the  mental  powers,  while  the  moral  susceptibilities 
are  inactive.  Some  children  will  do  all  they  can,  without  special  sparring; 
and  some  will  not  make  exertion,  under  any  impulses.  What  awakens  a 
real  interest  in  one,  is  powerless  with  another,  and  excites  disgust  in  a 
third. 

The  nature  of  the  work  of  education  itself;  and  these  diversities  of  capa- 
city, and  interest  in  study ;  together  with  the  child's  inability  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  made  in  his  behalf,  render  the  problem  of  school  management 
complex. 

And  as  a  second  element  of  difficulty,  many  persons  essay  to  teach  in  our 
schools,  who  have  never  studied  this  complex  problem ;  who  have  no  true 
conception  of  what  an  education  is ;  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  this  diver- 
sity of  child  nature.  They  themselves  go  through  the  form  of  an  education, 
and  then  go  into  school  as  the  mechanic  goes  into  his  shop,  to  use  specific 
rules  and  particular  tools,  to  fashion  a  given  article.  They  have  their  plan  * 
devised,  and  they  arrange  the  school  according  to  this  plan,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  peculiarities  of  character  and  existing  wants  of  a  given  district. 

Committees  have  not  prescience.  The  selected  teacher  may  pass  a  cred- 
itable examination  in  the  branches  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  our 
schools ;  and  miy  exhibit  no  moral  or  social  deficiencies ;  and  may  have 
reached  a  sufficiently  mature  age ;  and  the  committee  may  see  no  ground 
for  withholding  a  certificate  of  approbation.  But  when  he  enters  the  school- 
room the  essential  deficiencies  reveal  themselves.  He  may  be  skilled  in 
the  sciences,  but  ignorant  of  human  nature ;  he  may  be  conscientious  and 
upright,  and  yet  have  no  faculty  to  impart  information,  or  awaken  a  love  of 
knowledge  in  his  pupils ;  he  may  be  nervous,  or  passionate ;  he  may  have 
no  power  to  lead,  to  influence,  to  control.  His  motives  for  teaching  may 
be  strictly  mercenary ;  he  may  adopt  the  profession  because  it  is  more  con- 
venient than  any  other ;  or  he  thinks  it  more  readily  gives  him  a  good 
social  position  ;^  or  because  his  taster  run  that  way,  just  as  otherwise  he 
would  choose  to  be  a  carpenter  or  engineer.  He  may  have  a  laudable  desire 
to  do  good ;  and  yet  have  so  indefinite  a  conception  of  the  teacher^s  woric 
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as  to  accompfish  no  real  good ;  or  may  mistake  enthusiasm  for  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  duty,  or  may  substitute  sectarian  zeal  for  true  Christian  love. 

And  some  teachers  have  an  ill  balanced  character — striking  excellen- 
cies, and  striking  defects,  which  either  counteract  each  other,  or  lead  off 
in  a  tangent.  Perhaps  they  possess,  either  naturally  or  from  careful  cul- 
ture, some  single  popular  talent  which  takes  with  .their  pupils  and  with 
unreasoning  parents.  And  though  the  committee  may  be  aware  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case — aware  that  all  the  interests  of  the  school,  except  the  one, 
are  suffering,  yet  their  int^ference  would  be  resented.  The  one  shining 
trait  dazzles  and  leads  astray. 

A  third  source  of  difficulty  arises  from  parental  indifference  or  .interfer- 
ence ;  though  more  oflen  with  us  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  If  new 
books  are  not  called  for,  and  their  child^  is  rapidly  advanced  from  class  to 
class,  and  into  the  High  School,  they  are  content.  They  are  ready  to 
assume  that  all  is  well,  if  no  complaint  is  made  to  them. 

What  may  be  the  child's  habits  in  the  streets,  or  around  the  school-room, 
or  at  school,  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain.  Who  his  usual 
companions  are,  they  do  not  inquire.  Whether  his  acquirements  are  sub- 
stantial or  superficial;  whether  he  is  making  true  advance  in  study; 
whether  his  mind  is  expanding  and  maturing,  and  his  sympathies  are  active, 
and  his  impulses  noble ;  whether  he  is  growing  susceptible  in  conscience 
and  strong  in  duty,  through  his  school  advantages,  are  not  matters  of  very 
anxious  thought.  When  the  teacher  appeals  to  them  to  assist  in  mastering 
some  wrong  propensity,  or  restraining  waywardness,  they  only  say — in 
action,  if  not  in  words, — "  this  is  what  you  are  hired  to  do.**  When  kindly 
informed  of  their  child's  faults,  perhaps  they  are  offended ;  perhaps  side 
with  the  child  against  the  teacher.  And  in  general,  they  show  no  true 
sympathy  with  the  earnest  but  sorely  tried,  and  sometimes  disheartened 
teacher.  They  seem  unaware  that  every  truly  faithful  and  conscientious 
teacher  craves  the  help  and  moral  support  of  the  parents ;  and  that  the 
teacher  who  realizes  no  need  of  this  support  and  sympathy,  or  spurns  it,  is 
essentially  unfit  for  his  position.  In  their  experience  the  committee  can 
recall  numerous  instances,  where  our  best  qualified  and  faithful  teachers 
have  failed  to  accomplish  the  high  aim  they  had  set  for  themselves,  and 
left  their  position  in  despondency,  only  for  want  of  active  co-operation  from 
parents.  They  have  suffered  the  chagrin  and  discouragement  of  failure 
when  they  did  not  faiL  They  did  their  work  well ;  they  discriminated 
wisely,  and  brought  healthful  influences  to  bear,  and  shunned  no  hard  duty, 
and  abnegated  self.  But  the  coldness,  and  perhaps  prejudice  of  parents, 
re-produced  in  the  children,  constituted  a  weight  which  a  young  and  sensi- 
tive nature  coold  not  carry,  and  was  crushed.  And  it  has  happened  in 
several  cases,  that  such  a  teacher,  transferred  to  another  district,  where 
the  parents  were  wont  to  encourage  and  help,  has  had  high  success. 
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Some  parents  are  dispoeed  to  exact  for  their  own  children,  what  is 
incompatible  with  the  good  of  the  school.  Thej  may  demand  that  their 
children  shall  be  advanced  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  gprade,  or  from  one 
study  to  another,  before  they  are  properly  fitted,  and  thas  do  an  injury  to 
the  child,  and  embarrass  the  school.  Promotion  without  fitness  is  always  a 
doable  wrong,  and  generally  infiicts  a  permanent  injury.  The  child  cannot 
do  the  work  required  in  the  higher  department,  and  quickly  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  vexed,  laying  blame  on  the  teacher  for  long  lessons,  or 
charing  favoritism,  because  others  recite  better'and  are  commended  for  it 

Parents  are  to  be  blamed  in  this  matter  for  fostering  in  their  childrea 
the  idea  that  they  must  go  up  when  others  go ;  that  there  is  some  disgrace 
attached  to  remaining  in  a  lower  department.  Ambition  to  advance  and 
excel  is  right,  and  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. But  a  wise  discrimination  should  always  be  made.  Merit  should 
be  scrupulously  set  before  the  child's  eye  as  the  ground  of  advancement; 
individual  merit  as  a  result  of  individual  exertion,  and  not  class  merit 
Classes  are  unavcndably  unequal  in  merit  Spme  individuals  acquire  more 
readily;  some  have  firmer  health;  some  are  necessarily  detained  from 
schooL  If  an  exact  gradation  be  made  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  it  will 
not  continue  to  the  close.  Some  will  shoot  ahead,  and  others  will  lag 
behind.  And  to  fall  behind  may  not  be  the  pupil's  fault,  may  be  nobody's 
fiiult  The  parent  should  so  fully  understand  the  matter,  from  careful 
inquiry ;  and  the  child  should  be  so  infiuenced  at  home,  as  to  feel  that  it  is 
not  his  fault,  if  such  be  the  fact,  and  to  feel  that  no  dishonor  attaches  to 
being  left  behind. 

The  parent  who  really  desires  his  child's  good,  will  not  consent  that  he  ' 
be  advanced,  till  he  is  fully  qualified  to  do  all  the  duties  of  the  advanced 
position.  The  committee  have  in  mind  numerous  case?,  where  diildren  of 
good  natural  abilities,  but  wanting  in  the  habit  of  application,  or  from  irreg- 
ular attendance  (the  fault  of  parents,)  have  forced  themselves  forward  when 
the  class  graduated  to  a  higher  department ;  or  if  rejected,  have  stiud  from 
school  till  the  next  graduation,  and  then  smuggled  themselves  in ;  and  thus 
have  gone  through  the  form  of  a  course  of  study — who  are  yet  wholly 
uneducated.  They  were  dead  weights  in  their  several  classes,  tolerated 
from  sheer  necessity.  They  were  thorns  in  the  side  of  their  teachers ;  and 
always  shirked  examination  day.  And  they  go  into  life,  ignorant  of  the  real 
principles  and  application  of  science ;  unused  to  master  difficulties ;  unused 
to  concentrated  thought ;  unused  to  yield  to  the  obligations  of  duty ;  pert, 
and  proud,  and  jealous.  And  all  from  parental  pushing,  advancing  without 
merit 

It  should  be  said,  that  the  evils  here  set  forth,  are  limited  in  extent  In 
many  of  our  districts,  a  correct  public  sentiment  ovists ;  parents  sympathize 
with,  and  co-operate  with  the  teachers ;  and  cordially  work  with  the  com- 
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mittee,  both  in  dassifTing  and  advancing  the  scholars.  Bat  in  other 
districts  the  evil  is  rife.  And  the  results  are  so  deplorable,  both  to  the 
individual  scholars  and  to  the  school,  that  datj  required  this  plain  exposition. 

School  GovermnetU, — ^The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  only  confirmed 
the  committee  in  the  opinion,  that  the  tme  secret  of  successful  government 
of  a  school  lies  in  the  personal  presence,  and  the  personal  character  of  the 
teacher.  What  he  is,  determines  what  he  can  do.  His  own  obedience  to 
right  and  duty,  constitutes  his  power  to  secure  like  obedience  in  others. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  which  the  pupil's  attention  is  directed  in  a  new 
teacher,  is  the  expression  of  the  eje.  If  it  be  a  steady,  intelligent,  con 
centrated  look,  it  conveys  a  worid  of  meaning ;  if  a  fitful,  downcast  expreS" 
sion,  ltd  meaning  is  equally  full,  and  readily  translated.  The  child  does 
not  put  his  inferences  in  words,  but  he  makes  them,  and  they  decide  his 
plans.  True  courage,  such  as  measures  the  real  character  of  difficulties, 
and  quietly  overcomes  them,  or  turns  them  aside,  reveals  itself  in  the  eye 
sooner  than  in  any  other  way ;  and  so  does  cowardice.  Some  teachers  can 
never  look  a  fractious  boy  in  the  &ce :  and  a  command  or  reproof  without 
the  eye  to  give  it  aim,  never  hits.  Ability  to  read  character  is  indicated 
by  the  eye ;  the  glance  of  one  seems  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  soul,  while 
that  of  another  only  touches  the  surface.  So  of  comprehension  of  view : 
one  sees  everything — ^not  an  act,  or  a  whisper,  or  a  twist  of  the  face  escapes 
notice ;  while  another  sees  nothing,  not  even  the  paper  pellet  that  whizzes 
by  his  nose.  All  these  things  ^  the  new  teacher  help  make  those  first 
impressions,  which  are  so  potential  in  childhood ;  and  they  contribute 
essentially  to  fix  the  teacher's  standing,  and  determine  in  advance,  success 
or  failure. 

Perhaps  the  tone  of  voice  and  manner  of  speaking,  are  next  in  promi- 
nence. The  low,  clear  tone  and  earnest  manner  carry  the  conviction  of 
innate  power ;  the  high  key  indicates  uncertainty  or  nervousness.  The 
sharp,  wiry  tone  indicates  an  imperious  will ;  the  hesitating  and  crowding 
manner  shows  indecision.  Probably  a  command  by  a  new  teacher  is  best 
given  in  the  form  of  an  emphatic  request.  Indeed  such  requests  are  always 
agreeable,  and  effectual,  when  an  order  would  be.  Beal  kindness,  and 
genuine  sympathy  reveal  themselves  in  the  tones  of  the  voice.  Nasal  or 
gutteral  tones  are  either  the  result  of  natural  defects  or  bad  habits,  and  are 
apt  to  awaken  aversion ;  and  are  commonly  evidence  of  imperfect  self- 
knowledge.  A  peremptory  or  sarcastic  manner  irritates,  and  provokes  a 
retort,  in  thought,  if  not  in  words.  A  distinct  utterance,  in  a  natural,  agree- 
able tone,  always  conciliates  favor,  and  attracts  the  young.  The  tongue  is 
the  teacher^s  effective  rod,  and  reconciler,  as  the  eye  is  his  magnet  and 
battery. 

Another  trait,  perhaps  no  less  powerful  to  influence,  is  a  calm  self-posses- 
sion, which  imparts  a  quiet  dignity  to  ordinary  demeanor,  and  arms  the 
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teacher  for  emergencies.  A  fit  of  passion  in  the  pnpil  is  best  controlled  bj  a 
quiet,  natural  manner.  A  punishment  is  tenfold  more  effectiye,  if  inflicted 
without  excitement,  and  in  perfect  good  temper.  A  gentle,  pointed  reproof 
is  the  one  that  cuts  to  the  heart.  In  dealing  with  the  multiform  diversities 
of  character  and  disposition  in  the  school-room,  nothing  is  more  potential  than 
this  perfect  self-control,  and  ready  command  of  resources.  And  one  can 
never  command  his  resources,  unless  he  has  entire  command  of  hb  feelings 
and  temper ;  unless  the  habit  of  self-control  is  become  a  second  nature  to  him. 
A  child  is  quick  to  detect  any  careless  word,  or  unrestrained  feelings  or 
impulsive  act.  And  the  loss  of  respect  instantly  follows  an  ebullition  of 
temper.  The  charm  of  power  is  broken.  Some  teachers  have  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  carrying  all  their  ailments  and  disappointments  into  the 
school-room,  and  inflicting  them,  at  second  hand  and  in  an  aggravated  form, 
on  the  assistant,  or  the  classes.  The  innocent  children  have  to  suffer  tooth- 
ache, and  neuralgia,  and  corns,  and  laudanum,  day  afler  day ;  and  the  sin 
of  one  is  literally  visited  on  the  whole  school.  Some  teachers  seem  to  take 
comfort  in  thus  transferring  their  own  blisters. 

Downright  earnestness  in  doing  things,  has  great  influence  over  scholars. 
This  life  of  motion,  and  thorough  interest  in  duty  imparts  itself  to  them. 
And  where  it  is  not  of  the  boisterous  order,  its  inspiration  is  most  happy. 
It  carries  a  conviction  of  value,  of  steady  purpose,  of  heartiness.  It  makes 
school  labor  a  real  practical  work,  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  that  end  a 
precious  acquisition.  It  so  enlists  and  quickens  the  enei^es,  that  hard 
study  becomes  easy,  and  long  problems  become  plain,  and  the  three  hours 
seem  short.  The  daily  example  of  such  a  teacher  consecrates  the  school- 
Toom  to  its  proper  use ;  to  the  high  and  holy  purposes  of  mental  and  moral 
culture  ;  to  growth  in  true  excellence  and  power. 

The  refinement  of  true  culture  throws  an  indescribable  charm  over  school 
duty.  This  is  not  so  much  a  distinct  trait,  as  a  combined  result  of  all  excel- 
lent traits.  It  is  not  acquired  by  special  effort,  and  cannot  be  defined  and 
taught.  It  is  the  fruit  of  thorough  self-knowledge  and  self-constraint ;  of 
thoughtful  study  and  mature  reflection.  It  is  a  working  of  the  generous 
impulses  and  noble  purposes  of  a  manly  nature ;  of  will  under  control  of 
reason ;  of  true  sympathy  directed  by  quick  discrimination,  and  all  actuated 
and  consecrated  by  the  spirit  of  love. 

As  these  personal  traits  are  but  emanations  of  the  inner  principles  and 
purposes  which  constitute  individual  character,  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  long  on  this  second  element  of  the  teacher's  influence.  Perhaps  a 
strictly  accurate  line  between  character  and  manners  would  be  out  of  place 
in  such  practical  suggestions  as  we  would  here  embody ;  it  certainly  is  not 
attempted.  Character  is  however,  in  reality  distinct  from  manner  and 
expression,  for  these  may  be  borrowed  or  counterfeited;  but  that  has 
intrinsic  value,  which  constitutes  the  man,  which  wiQ  in  the  end  disclose 
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itself.  And  perhaps  it  needs  to  be  added,  in  this^oonnection,  that  a  teach- 
er's power  is  really  twofold ;  that  which  he  exerts  as  a  man,  to  enlist 
interest  and  command  respect ;  and  that  which  he  exerts  as  a  scholar,  to 
awaken  mental  inqairj,  and  direct  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  two 
are  intimately  associated,  and  in  symmetrical  and  balanced  characters,  each 
is  lost  in  the  other.  The  two  united,  make  one.  But  they  are  separable ; 
and  sometimes  one  is  wanting.  We  sometimes  have  teachers  in  our  schools 
who  are  not  loved,  and  who  command  no  cordial  respect  for  the  gentle  and 
manly  qualities ;  who  nevertheless,  from  thorough  scholarship  and  strength 
of  wiU,  secure  obedience,  and  maintain  order,  and  make  their  pupils  learn. 
Such  cannot  of  course,  promote  the  true  education  of  a  child;  cannot 
quicken  and  elevate  what  is  pure  and  noble  in  the  moral  nature,  because 
they  have  no  nobleness  of  moral  nature ;  eamiot  themselves  appreciate  the 
delicate  sympathies  and  gentle  emotions  which  give  a  charm  to  life.  All 
the  social  qualities  and  moral  susceptibilities  of  the  pupils  take  their  own 
growth,  or  become  stunted.  It  need  not  be  said  that  there  must  be  a  fatal 
defect  in  such  an  education.  And  yet  such  teachers  can  make  scholars ; 
can  train  the  intelligent  to  exertion,  and  make  the  pupils  keen  to  analyze, 
and  strong  to  remember.  And  their  training  will  probably  insure  that 
strength  of  will  which  makes  its  way  in  the  world,  though  it  may  be  an 
erratic  way.  Probably,  however,  such  deficiency  of  moral  sensibility  should 
be  deemed  to  be  a  real  disqualification  to  teach. 

Assuming  then  that  the  ^wo  classes  of  qualities  are  essential  to  true 
success,  we  proceed  in  our  specification. 

A  quick  mental  discernment  and  the  habit  of  analysis,  give  a  teacher  the 
means  of  direct  infinence.  This  enables  him  to  detect  motives  of  conduct, 
and  dbtinguish  mere  heedlessness  fiom  intentional  disobedience  ;  to  jadge 
what  kind  of  home  influence  prevails,  and  how  fiir  this  ishould  be  ignored 
or  sustained ;  to  determine  the  quality  of  a  child's  efibrt,  whether  it  be  sin- 
cere or  pretended,  whether  fitful  or  sustuned ;  and  to  judge  of  his  per- 
formance,— ^for  sometimes  a  half-learned  lesson  deserves  commendation  and 
encouragement,  and  sometimes  reproof;  and  sometimes  a  perfect  lesson 
deserves  no  credit  Each  child  should  be  judged  by  himself;  should  have 
credit  for  real  solicitude,  and  for  trying,  as  well  as  for  high  success.  Where 
it  is  possible,  classes  should  be  graded  exactly  by  capacity ;  but  it  is  not 
generally  possible  in  schools.  Hence  the  necessity  for  individual  discrimi- 
nation. Some  persons  seem  to  possess  this  ready  discernment  by  intuition, 
while  to  others  it  comes  only  of  long  and  earnest  study,  and  thoughtful 
obaervation« 

But  the  value  of  this  element  of  character  h'es  mainly  in  doing  exact 
justice  to  individual  scholars.  It  commands  the  approval  of  their  judgment. 
They  feel  safe  fix>m  injustice  in  the  teacher's  decisions.  The  teacher's 
power  to  attract  and  direct  his  scholars — to  win  confidence  and  mould 
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character  lies  in  the  possession  of  a  guileless  and  fearless  heart,  which 
imparts  to  words  and  acticms  entire  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  which  is  seen 
to  he  the  moving  force  of  his  own  daily  life.  Perhaps  the  term  open- 
hearted  expresses  what  we  mean,  more  nearly  than  any  other  single  word. 
Everything  like  concealment  and  double  dealing  is  detestable  to  frank 
and  generous  childhood.  Everythmg  like  hesitancy  and  parleying  with 
truth  is  destructive  of  integrity.  A  teacher  to  be  loved  and  confided  in, 
must  be  willing  to  be  seen  through ;  must  carry  the  firankness  and  candor 
of  childhood,  coupled  with  the  wisdom  of  manhood,  into  all  his  plans.  Thk 
applies  equally  to  established  rules  of  conduct,  and  specific  promises  and 
threats ;  to  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  setting  forth  of  motives ;  to 
leading,  and  driving.  Its  natural  promptings  find  utterance  in  pure  and 
noble  words,  and  induce  unselfish  decisions,  and  lead  to  manly  action,  it 
is  equally  an  appreciation  of  sincere  and  generous  acts,  and  detestation  iji 
wrong  and  meanness.  And  the  detestation  reveals  itself,  not  in  rigid  mles 
and  severe  penalties,  so  much  as  in  hearty  and  spontaneous  dislike ;  a  rising 
up  of  the  soul  against  duplicity,  and  &lsehood,  and  the  shirking  of  duty. 
A  true  heart  craves  truth,  as  the  stomach  craves  good  food.  Sincerity  is 
satisfied  with  nothing  but  sincerity.  Like  demands  like.  The  love  of 
knowledge  demands  stndy;  fall  sympathy  with  obedience  demands  obe- 
dience. Viciousness  and  meanness  are  out  of  place  in  a  school,  as  a  bit  of 
flint  is  out  of  place  in  the  eye,  and  both  cause  irritation  and  pain  till  they 
are  removed.  « 

So  fidelity  to  duty  in  a  teacher  is  his  best  motive  to  induce  a  like  fidelity  in 
his  pupils.  If  he  will  do  his  whole  duty,  whether  he  receive  credit  for  it  or 
not ;  whether  a  failure  would  be  detected  or  not ;  whether  be  feels  like  it 
or  not ;  if  he  will  do  the  unpleasant  things  as  earnestly  as  the  agreeable, 
infiicting  deserved  punishment  without  respect  of  persons,  and  with  exact 
regard  to  desert,  he  has  a  sure  guarantee  that  the  majority  will  work  with 
him,  and  the  exceptions  will  somehow  slough  off.  It  should  be  distinctly 
stated  that  what  gives  force  to  goodness  and  fidelity,  is  the  bold  purpose, 
the  fearlessness  of  conscious  rectitude.  They  enlist  regard  ;  this  stirs  to 
imitation ;  they  induce  right  conclusions ;  this  impels  to  action ;  they  show 
what  duty  is ;  this  insures  the  performance  of  duty.  Where  sincerity  and 
fidelity  exist,  without  strength  of  will,  the  result  is  a  mere  negative  charac- 
ter ;  symmetry  without  beauty,  without  life.  The  force  of  will  imparts 
vitality ;  gives  the  impulsiveness  and  strength  which  lead  and  control. 
And  when  the  will  is  under  constraint  of  sound  judgment  and  real 
kindness,  yet  actuated  by  duty,  the  result  is  moral  power.  ^ 

True  scholarship  is  the  teacher's  reliance  to  insure  hard  work  and  prog- 
ress in  study.  Literary  qualifications  are  essential  to  the  government  aa 
well  as  to  the  instruction  of  a  school.  And  other  things  being  equal,  the 
higher  the  order  of  learning,  the  more  successful.    He  must  be  thoroughlj 
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familiar  with  the  text-book  in  use,  which  is  the  Bcbolar^s  chief  guide,  where 
he  gets  the  definition  and  roles  which  are  to  be  stored  in  the  memory.  He 
masi  be  able  to  teach  that  particular  text-book :  and  he  must  know  the 
science  itself,  in  its  principles  and  their  application ;  and  must  hare  an 
opinion  as  to  the^beet  method  of  stating  and  illustrating  those  principles. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  take  pains  to  criticize  what  he  may  deem  defects 
of  statement  in  the  treatise  in  use,  and  take  especial  pains  to  exhibit  hb 
independent  opinions.  It  may  only  confuse  the  mind  of  a  young  learner, 
and  may  not  establish  his  own  superiority.  It  may  be  consistent  with  a 
desire  to  show  ofi^  which  argues  shallowness  of  learning.  The  large^  full 
ripe  fruit  bends  the  pliant  branch,  and  ripe  scholarship  makes  the  possessor 
humble  and  teachable,  rather  than  arrogant.  But  he  who  would  command 
respect  from  learners,  even  from  young  children,  must  know  fully  and 
accurately  what  he  teaches ;  must  have  such  mental  discipline  as  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  and  doubts  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  be  able  to  direct 
to  a  solution,  where  a  solution  is  possible.  He  must  have  learning,  and 
have  his  learning  at  command,  and  haye  the  faculty  to  impart  it  in  a  clear 
and  candid  manner,  suiting  his  illustrations  to  the  diverse  capacities  of  his 
class.  He  must  himself  love  knowledge,  and  have  the  power  to  awaken  a 
love  of  hnowUd^  in  them* 

This  is  one  of  his  first  duties  as  teacher.  The  possession  of,  and  the 
parade  of  even  sound  learning,  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  successful 
and  attractive  teacher,  Bules  and  facts  and  conclusions,  spread  before  a 
child  or  crammed  into  his  memory,  do  not  nourish  the  mind,  and  do  not  of 
necessity  stay  in  the  memory ;  do  not  necessarily  become  real  mental  pos- 
sessions, or  promote  mental  culture.  A  healthy  appetite  for  knowledge 
must  crave  it— either  a  natural  or  acquired  appetite.  And  the  teacher's 
earliest  care  is  to  discover  or  create  this  healthy  taste  for  learning.  And 
most  teachers  find  this  a  difficult  task — ^where  it  is  undertaken  as  a  task. 
To  hold  up  in  set  terms  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  knowledge,  or  the 
intrinsic  value  of  an  education,  will  not  do  it  No  mode  of  abstract  rea- 
soning, or  form  of  argument,  or  personal  appeal  will  do  it  A  true  love  of 
knowledge  in  the  teacher  must  impart  itself  to  the  pupiL  The  value  of  an 
education  must  be  seen  in  the  teacher's  own  spirit  It  must  exhibit  its 
refining  force  in  his  temper  and  plans.  It  must  show  its  superiority,  in  His 
matured  wisdom.  It  must  come  to  the  child's  understanding  as  a  living, 
warming  element  of  character. 

But  this  awakened  love  of  knowledge,  thus  essential  to  profitable  study, 
is  not  all  that  is  requisite  to  healthy  progress.  A  teacher  must  truly  sym- 
pathize with  the  child  in  aU  his  mental  steps,  his  hesitancy  to  strike  out 
into  the  new  line  of  thought,  his  crude  attempts,  his  blunders,  and  his  fail- 
ures, as  well  as  his  successes.  He  must  have  patience  with  the  slowness 
of  his  comprehension,  and  his  treacherous  memory.    He  must  be  ready  to 
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repeat  his  explanation,  for  the  twentieth  time,  if  necessary,  where  there  is 
an  honest  effort  to  profit  bj  it.  The  accuracj  and  exactness  of  knowledge 
determines  its  yalae.  And  the  greatest  pains  is  requisite  to  secure  undi- 
vided attention,  and  logical  habits  of  thought,  and  precision  of  statement  io 
recitation.  But  to  exhibit  impatience  at  unintentiotfal  blunders,  the 
exposure  of  every  lapse  and  mistake,  and  sharpness  of  criticism,  may  not 
be  the  best  method  to  secure  accuracy — certainly  in  the  early  period  of 
study.  The  very  exactness  and  severity  of  criticism  may  induce  a  fear  of 
failure,  which  will  lead  to  failure ;  or  may  turn  the  mind  to  the  little  nice- 
ties of  learning  so  as  to  unfit  it  for  taking  in  its  broader  principles ;  or 
what  is  more  likely,  may  produce  discouragement  and  disgust  in  ordinary 
minds.  Some  teachers  appear  to  take  pains  to  make  recitations  unpleas- 
ant, by  sharp  criticism,  by  framing  questions  to  blind,  by  quibbles  and 
taunts,  as  they  say,  to  sharpen  the  wits.  Here  again  the  scholar  separates 
himself  from  the  man.  He  forgets  his  own  childhood,  and  the  anxiety  and 
dread  of  his  first,  recitations  in  grammar  and  Colbum.  A  sympathy  with 
the  learner,  and  a  hearty  relish  for  the  truths  taught,  will  modify  his  esti- 
mate of  the  child's  performance,  and  enable  the  teacher  to  give  just  credit 
He  will  consider  that  a  given  rule  or  fact  does  not  have  the  same  weight 
to  different  minds ;  does  not  awaken  the  same  interest,  and  does  not  carry 
the  same  conviction.  A  logical  demonstration  is  more  conclusive  tlian  a 
mathematical,  to  some  minds,  and  is  easier  remembered.  A  historic  fact 
appears  in  one  light  to  one,  and  in  a  different  light  to  another.  One  takes 
up  natural  science  with  avidity,  and  another  the  dead  languages.  The 
learner's  predilections,  and  previous  habits  of  study  are  important,  in  deter- 
mining the  merit  of  a  given  performance. 

And  this  shows  the  importance  of  developing  and  fostering  individual^ 
in  scholars.  It  is  a  plain  duty  to  study  the  natural  bent  and  preferences 
of  children ;  their  manner  of  committing  to  memory,  and  the  process  by 
which  they  recall  committed  lessons ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  these  pecu- 
liar habits  and  aptitudes  in  imparting  instruction.  Even  if  the  natural 
bent  needs  bending,  and  the  habitual  choice  needs  a  new  motive  power,  it 
is  best  to  effect  it  gradually,  and  through  the  child's  voluntary  agenc7. 
No  judicious  man  of  enlarged  views  will  insist  that  every  scholar  shall  be 
cut  to  his  pattern ;  shall  prefer  his  style ;  shall  see  with  his  eyes,  and  rea- 
son with  his  mind.  Plain  duty  as  well  as  regard  for  the  child's  mental 
growth,  and  moral  strength,  will  require  that  he  rather  encourage  him  to 
use  his  own  powers  and  methods— correcting  what  may  be  radically 
wrong ;  that  he  encourage  him  to  think  independently,  to  judge  of  evi- 
dence, to  follow  out  processes  of  reasoning  for  himself,  and  to  say  things  in 
his  own  way.  The  other  method  cramps,  and  makes  a  mere  automaton ; 
this  introduces  the  child  to  himself,  and  leads  to  self-reliance,  and  fits  for 
influence. 
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And  ibis  fact  of  a  natural  or  acquired  preference  for  a  particular  study, 
or  the  exercise  of  particular  &culdeB,  has  another  application.  The  teacher 
has  bis  own  favorite  studj, — some  branch  which  he  loves  to  teach.  And 
the  rapid  and  sure  progress  which  his  classes  make  in  this,  demonstrates 
several  points  &at  have  already  been  made.  For  an  equal  interest  in 
other  branches  would  give  the  same  zest  to  his  instructions,  and  secure  the 
same  rapid  progress.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible,  where  one  must  parcel 
himself  out  among  a  dozen  sciences,  to  be  a  whole  man  to  each.  But  the 
nearer  he  comes  to  this,  the  higher  will  his  school  rank.  A  thorough  prep- 
aration of  each  lesson,  in  advance  of  the  dass,  will  supply  some  deficiency 
of  natural  taste.  In  actual  experience  we  find  one  school  exhibits  superior 
excellence  in  reading,  another  in  grammar,  another  in  arithmetic ;  each 
depending  on  the  teacher's  special  fondness  for  the  specific  branch.  Some 
unfaithful  teachers  n^lect  or  slur  over  the  disrelished  study ;  and  some 
lazy  teachers  insist  on  using  only  a  particular  text-book — ^the  one  probably 
in  which  they  studied,  so  that  they  can  get  into  the  old  familiar  ruts. 

And  we  are  led  in  this  connection,  to  state  another  important  inference, 
viz. :  that  children  should  not  be  sent  to  school,  till  they  are  old  enough  to 
love  some  branch  of  study;  till  they  become  hungry  for  knowledge. 
There  is  a  difference  in  children  in  this  respect.   In  some,  a  taste  for  study 
develops  early ;  in  others  later.    But  all  forced  study  in  an  early  child- 
hood is  an  injury  and  an  eviL    Till  the  age  of  six,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
should  be  amused  at  home,  and  allowed  to  grow,  and  get  muscular  strength 
by  free  exercise  a^d  sleep.    This  is  the  period  of  life  in  which  to  foster 
the  gentler  and  emotive  faculties;   to  unseal  the  fountains  of  love  and 
reverence ;  to  implant  a  fear  of  wrong  and  falsehood ;  and  instil  the  first 
principles  of  duty.    And  this  is  the  parent's  duty  and  high  privilege.    The 
lessons  are  best  learned  on  the  mother's  knee,  sanctioned  by  a  mother's 
authority,  and  sanctified  by  a  mother's  love.    There  is  a  time  in  every 
intelligent  child's  life  when  he  wants  to  learn  his  letters  and  to  read.    This 
is  the  time  to  teach  him,  or  give  him  the  means  to  teach  himself.    And 
when  he  begins  to  crave  a  knowledge  of  books,  then  first  send  him  to 
school ;  for  then  first  will  school  instruction  and  school  constraint  do  him 
real  good.    Much  of  the  listlessness  we  see  in  schools,  arises  from  children 
being  forced  to  school  too  young ;  before  there  was  any  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, and  before  they  can  set  any  true  value  on  what  is  acquired.    What 
they  learn  is  not  digested.    Education  is  not  a  development,  but  a  cramp- 
ing process.    A  disrelish  is  acquired.    Habits  are  formed  which  are  fatal 
to  strong,  elastic  mental  growth.    And  it  often  happens,  that  the  health  is 
undermined,  and  lassitude,  and  impeded  circulation,  and  feebleness  are 
induced.    This  listlessness  and  mental  indifference  is  an  effectual  bar  to 
mental  culture.     Part  of  it  arises  from  the  cause  just  named ;  and  part  of 
ft  Gcom  the  unsympathetic  nature  of  teachers.    They  are  performing  a 
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duty — ^faithfully,  as  they  UDderstand  it :  but  still  a  set  datj,  a  required  task. 
They  are  only  turning  a  crank,  to  order,  when  their  proper  work  is*  to  lead 
and  guide,  and  inspire ;  to  unfold  and  strengthen  actiTe  powers  and  sensi- 
bilities, and  introduce  the  child  to  life  and  manhood. 

Mode  of  Conducting  Recitations, — One  of  the  marked  differences  in 
teachers,  and  one  of  the  elements  of  success  and  failure  in  teaching,  b  the 
mode  of  examining  classes.  It  is  a  matter  which  probably  never  receives 
a  serious  thought  from  many  teachers ;  they  hardly  know  that  there  is  any 
special  importance  attached  to  it,  or  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  in 
modes.  They  put  questions, — perhaps  reading  them  from  the  tezt4)ook, 
perhaps  using  their  own  language, — and  if  a  scholar  answers  the  question, 
the  lesson  is  marked  perfect ;  if  he  fails  to  answer  the  question,  it  is  marked 
imperfect  And  at  the  public  examination,  they  are  careful  to  ask  sudi 
questions  as  they  are  certain  will  be  readily  answered.  But  to  frame  a 
question,  or  suggest  a  topic,  so  as  to  draw  out  a  scholar's  real  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  test  his  preparation  of  the  assigned  lesson,  is  aa  art  in 
which  few  are  perfectly  skilled ;  it  requires  mental  acumen,  and  a  nice 
discrimination  of  the  force  of  words,  and  an  intimate  and  fresh  knowled^ 
of  the  lesson  to  be  recited  by  the  dass.  Much  of  the  success  of  some 
teachers  in  carrying  forward  classes  rapidly  and  thoroughly,  is  owing  to 
peculiar  skill  in  putting  questions,  so  that  the  child's  ideas  are  drawn  out, 
and  the  main  points  of  the  subject  are  made  dear  and  impressive,  and  are 
firmly  grasped  by  the  mind.  F!or  it  should  be  considered,  that  the  exami- 
nation of  a  class  is  not  more  to  find  out  what  each  pupil  has  learned  than 
to  help  him  fix  that  knowledge  indelibly  in  memory.  Skill  in  questioning 
does  more  to  assist  comprehension  and  memory,  than  explanation  and 
illustration ;  for  these  are  the  workings  of  the  teacher's  mind,  and  only 
illuminate  the  mind  of  the  learner ;  while  the  pointed  question  arouses  and 
concentrates  the  pupil's  own  thought ;  and  this  concentration  and  eflbrt 
stimulate  and  strengthen  the  memory. 

Some  teachers  frame  their  questions  so  as  to  imply  the  answer.  It  costs 
.no  mental  effort  of  the  pupil  to  recite,  and  after  he  becomes  familiar  with 
the  practice,  it  requires  no  very  careful  preparation  befordiand.  A  simide 
yes,  or  no,  or  at  best  a  brief  enlargement  on  the  word  which  the  teadier 
makes  most  emphatic,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Such  a  redtation  is  a  posi- 
(tive  injury ;  no  clear  thought  is  evoked,  and  a  listless,  slovenly  hsbit  of 
•mind  is  induced. 

Some  teachers  ask  questions  at  hap-hazard;  they  have  not  fiuniliarized 
themselves  with  the  lessons  of  the  day ;  and  at  the  moment  their  thoughts 
.are  busy  with  another  subject  They  neither  know  precisdy  what  they 
ask,  nor  give  heed  enough  to  know  predsely  what  the  answer  is ;  or  they 
(Use  a  term  of  ambiguous  meaning,  and  then  reprove  the  scholar  for  not 
giving  the  answer  that  happened  to  be  in  their  mind,  when  perhaps  he 
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gaye  a  correct  answer  to  the  question  as  they  worded  it,  or  as  he  under- 
stood  it  K  the  teacher^s  mind  should  be  concentrated  and  dear  anywhere, 
it  is  before  his  class.    The  demand  of  simple  justice  settles  this  point. 

Some  teachers  frame  questions  so  as  to  catch  the  scholar ;  and  then  ridi- 
cnle  his  honest  answer.  Some  teachers,  without  intending  it,  always  man- 
age to  confuse  the  class.  A  question  is  asked,  and  the  pupfl  commences  to 
answer;  bat  before  he  can  develop  his  thought  the  teacher  interrupts  him, 
to  criticize  a  word  or  phrase  he  has  used,  which  may  not  be  strictly  correct, 
though  as  the  boy  uses  it,  it  conveys  the  right  idea.  The  pupil  should  be 
allowed  to  give  his  full  answer,  in  his  own  way ;  and  that  answer  should 
have  its  just  cre£t  If  it  be  faulty,  let  the  specific  fault  be  kindly  stated. 
Carelessness  and  blunders  deserve  censure,  and  after  doe  forbearance, 
filiouid  not  be  tolerated.  But  let  the  censure  fall  on  the  guilty  individual, 
not  on  the  class.  Evetything  like  fault-finding,  and  ridicule,  and  exposing 
innocent  deficiencies,  and  sharply  cross-questioning  a  timid,  embarrassed 
child ;  and  everything  like  a  show  of  personal  dislike  or  favoritism,  are 
ungenerous  and  wicked* 

The  point  to  be  brought  out  should*  be  distinct  in  the.  teacher's  mind  ; 
and  exact  preci^on  of  language  should  be  studied,  to  develop  this  point. 
And  this  study  will  be  found  to  be  a  valuable  mental  discipline.  The 
pointed  question,  will  indicate  the  need  of  a  like  specific  answer,  and  will 
set  the  child's  mind  to  work  to  frame  such  an  answer.  Indeed,  brevity  and 
cleamess  should  be  insisted  on  as  part  of  a  satisfactory  recitation. 

School  OmMntttee.— J.  H.  Temple,  S.  D.  Robbiss,  Geo.  £.  Hill. 

GROTON. 

Tardineu. — ^Tour  committee  would  not  feel  justified  in  closing  their 
observations  upon  general  matters  without  alltiding  to  that  most  serious  of 
obstacles  everywhere  met  in  Common  Schools,  the  evil  of  tardiness.  Such 
evidence  of  tardiness  and  absence  as  are  recorded  in  the  registers  of  the 
Common  Schools,  are  not  to  be  found  upon  the  books  of  any  Private  School 
or  Academy.  This  being  the  fact,  it  is  apparent,  that  tardiness  in  the 
Common  School  arises  from  a  want  of  appredation  either  of  its  great  evil 
or  of  the  value  of  Public  School  instruction. 

Were  it  the  tardy  pupil  alone,  who  is  injured  by  entering  the  school  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  late,  even  then,  as  guardians  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  town,  your  committee  would  be  under  obligation  to  remonstrate 
against  it,  as  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the  individual  pupil. 
Bat  it  is  the  whole  school  that  is  made  to  suffer  by  the  tardy  member,  who, 
in  his  hurried  entrance  to  the  hall  and  school-room,  draws  all  eyes  from 
books  and  study,  and  is  absolutely  the  cause  of  wasting  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  of  the  brief  three  hours'  session,  bisfore  recovery  is  established  and 
the  legitimate  work  of  the  school-room  can  again  proceed. 
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A  tardy  pupil  may  be  a  member  of  a  class  that  has  passed  a  recitation 
before  his  arrival.  If  so,  he  is  one  recitation  behind ;  and  he  will  likelj 
keep  one  recitation  behind  for  the  term,  and  thus  be  a  heavy  w^ght  upon 
his  class. 

Parents,  as  a  general  thing,  can  remedy  this  evil,  and  it  should  be  reme- 
died. It  is  their  boy  or  girl  who  is  losing  the  rich  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment, on  account  of  tardiness ;  and  it  is  their  money  that  is  wasted  by  this 
interference  with  discipline  and  wholesome  regulations. 

Absence  from  school  is  but  little  worse  than  tardiness.  Neither  should 
be  allowed  by  parents  unless  absolutely  unavoidable.  Would  parents 
study  the  true  interests  of  their  children,  and  secure  to  them  a  foundation 
upon  which  to  construct  a  true  and  Christian  manhood,  they  would  avoid 
detaining  a  child  from  school,  except  from  absolute  necessity,  as  they  would 
guard  him  against  contact  with  loathsome  and  contagious  disease.  How 
many  of  the  child's  errors  and  frailties  he  in  afler  life  may  charge  bad 
upon  father  or  mother,  is  a  serious  consideration,  which  may  well  awaken 
anxiety  and  stimulate  parents  to  the  most  studied  carefulness. 
For  ihi  Committee.— Daiokl  Nbbdhav,  Josiab  K.  Bbhxstt. 

HOLLISTON. 

Home  Influences. — To  make  a  successful  school  requires  at  least  three 
co-operating  parties — ^a  competent  teacher,  faithful  pupils,  and  a  sastaining 
home  influence.  In  its  place,  the  latter  is  as  indispensable  as  either.  The 
instructor  needs  this  encouragement.  It  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  feel 
that  he  can  count  with  confidence  on  the  support  of  parental  authority  in 
maintaining  good  order  in  the  school ;  to  know  that  his  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  mental  activity  of  the  young  are  there  steadily  encouraged.  But  more 
important  is  this  to  the  pupils.  Nothing  demoralizes  a  scholar  more 
rapidly  and  thoroughly  than  to  find  the  home  sjrmpathies  running  with  him 
against  the  teacher.  If  a  boy  or  girl  can  take  an  appeal  home  &om  the 
teacher's  authority,  and  have  it  readily  affirmed — can  secure  the  parent's 
feelings  and  voice  in  condemnation  or  censure  of  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  all  the  value  of  that  school  to  such  pupils  is  destroyed.  That  there 
is  much  carelessness  here  is  undeniable.  Teachers  sometimes  tell  us  that 
they  meet  the  chief  difficulty  to  success  outside  the  school-house.  We  can 
easily  believe  the  statement  Their  methods  are  sharply  criticized  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  whom  they  instruct.  Their  competency  to  fill 
their  position  is  doubted  or  denied  by  those  who  may  have  taken  small 
pains  to  examine  the  subject.  In  cases  of  direct  collision  between  the 
teacher  and  scholar,  the  latter's  part  is  sometimes  hastily  and  violently 
taken,  and,  as  it  often  proves,  unjustly. 

This  is  not  to  say,  that  teachers  are  not  sometimes  at  &ult,  although, 
with  the  great  care  which  is  taken  in  their  selection,  the  presumption  and 
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probabilities,  in  any  issae  between  scholar  and  teacher,  are  strongly  the 
other  way.  Bat  if  it  should  be  that  the  teacher  is  wrong,  the  redress 
sought  shonld  goard  as  much  as  possible  against  weakening  the  confidence 
of  the  scholars  in  those  whose  business  it  is  to  educate  the  young ;  against 
fostering  a  disrespect  for  school  obligations  and  government  It  ts  a 
grievous  mental  and  moral  injury  for  a  youth  to  get  set  against  school  life 
and  work  and  obedience,  as  something  to  be  despised  and  hated ;  to  acquire 
a  chronic  rebelliousness  against  it  Of  all  places  in  the  world,  that  injury 
should  not  be  inflicted  in  the  home  circle. 

Out  Ttaehen. — ^Purposes  so  elevated  impose  weighty  duties  upon  our 
teachers.    They  must  look  upon  their  work  as  of  the  most  honorable  and 
engroflsing  character.    They  should  prepare  themselves  for  it,  not  only  by 
the  requisite  mental  discipline,  but  by  the  culture  of  pure  affections,  the 
habitual  cherishing  of  high  and  worthy  sentiments,  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  control  over  their  own  epuits,  the  eliminating  from  themselves  of  all 
personal   drawbadcs    upon  a  thoroughly  good  influence  and  example. 
Nothing  is  too  minute  to  be  regarded  in  this  self-training — ^from  the  correct- 
ing of  the  fidse  pronunciation  of  any  common  vernacular  word,  where 
teachers  trip  oftener  than  they  seem  to  be  aware,  to  the  filing  away  of 
whatever  excrescence  may  impair  their  usefulness.    This  is  not  to  attempt 
to  bring  everything  to  one  and  the  same  pattern.    Every  alive  teacher  will 
have  an  individuality  of  his  own,  and  can  best  do  his  work  in  accordance 
with  its  inspirations.    Unity  of  spirit  here,  as  elsewhere,  admits  of  much 
diversity  of  operations.  We  prescribe  no  undeviating  routine,  but  wish  our 
teachers  to  study  their  own  genius,  and  the  natures  of  those  of  whom  they 
have  charge,  and  adapt  their  methods  to  the  work  in  hand,  according  to 
their  best  judgment 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  is  their  endeavor,  to  a  most  creditable  extent. 
If  results  are  not  perfect,  they  are  positively,  comparatively,  and  some- 
times superlatively,  good.  Thb  we  sincerely  avow.  And  we  ask  that 
these  educators  of  our  youth  shall  ever  have  that  honorable  and  cordial 
regard  firom  the  public  to  which  they  are  clearly  entitled.  Their  work  is 
often  perplexing,  always  exhausting.  They  are  more  the  friends  and  allies 
of  the  families  for  whom  they  toU,  than  the  paid  servants  of  the  community. 
Theirs  is  one  of  the  kinds  of  labor  which  can  never  be  fully  paid  for  in 
money.  There  is  heart-work,  as  well  as  bnun-work  and  muscular  exertion 
in  it,  if  it  is  done  as  it  should  be ;  and  that  must  always  find  its  compensa- 
tion in  something  costlier  than  a  treasury  draft.  Faithful  and  kind 
instructors  should  feel  that  they  have  the  warm  affection,  the  personal  love 
of  those  for  whom  and  for  whose  offspring  they  are  spending  their  daily 
strength. 

School  Ommitieen—OBBis  TnoMSoar,  W.  K.  Batchkldbb,  J.  T.  Tuckeb. 
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HOPKINTON. 

Primary  Schools^ — ^There  has  {)een  no  part  of  oar  school  syBtem  in 
which  more  improYement  has  been  made  for  the  past  thirtj  jears^  and 
perhaps  do  part  susceptible  of  more  improvement  than  in  our  Frimarjr 
Schools,  or  in  the  instruction  of  Primary  School  scholars.  In  fact,  thirty 
years  ago,  Primary  Schools,  or  Graded  Schools  of  any  description  had 
hardly  begun  to  exist  The  principle  of  the  division  of  labor  had  not  then 
begun  to  be  applied  in  educational  matters*  But  we  fear  that  even  at  the 
present  day,  Primary  Schools  are  deemed  of  too  little  consequence  and  fiul 
to  receive  the  consideration  they  deserve. 

When  about  a  year  since,  Governor  Andrew  was  called  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Antioch  College,  some  flippant  contributor  to  the  weekly  press 
observed  that  ^  Gk>v.  Andrew  was  a  man  of  too  high  an  order  of  intellect 
to  waste  his  abilities  in  teaching  boys,**  that  ^  he  was  needed  ui  the  cooncils 
of  the  nation."  Too  high  an  order  of  intellect  to  teach  boys!  Indeed! 
And  was  this  wiseacre  aware  wh^i  he  made  that  sententious  remark,  that 
some  of  the  greatest  intellects  the  world  has  ever  seen,  found  their  chief 
delight  in  teaching  boys?  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Niebuhr,  Arndd, 
taught  boys — and  were  their  talents  wasted  ?  Is  it  more  ignoble  to  tescfa 
bo^s  than  to  teach  men  ?  Does  it  require  a  higher  order  of  intellect  to 
build  the  steeple  thaix  to  lay  the  comer  stone  ?  The  idea  is  also  commoa 
to  many  teachers,  that  the  more  advanced  in  study  their  pupils,  the  more 
honorable  their  position.  But  here  is  an  unfortunate  mistake,  and  our 
schools  suffer  in  consequence.  What  position  can  be  more  honorable^  more 
important,  or  demanding  a  higher  order  of  talent  or  attainment  than  to 
first  give  shape  and  direction  to  the  youthful  mind?  Washington's  first 
teacher  was  his  mother,  but  had  she  been  a  woman  of  limited  capadty  and 
ordinaiy  attainments,  would  Washington  have  ever  received  an  apotheosis 
at  the  hands  of  the  American  people  ?  Now  it  is  the  province  of  the 
primary  teacher,  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  child  those  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples which  will  mould  its  character  for  life.  A  great  and  almost  fearful 
responsibility  rests  upon  her.  How  important  that  she  be  qualified  for 
the  task.  It  is  her  part  to  stimulate  attention,  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  to 
quicken  observation,  to  encourage  the  expression  of  thought.  How  varied 
then  should  be  the  attainments  of  that  teacher  who  undertakes  these  duties. 
How  wide  a  range  her  reading  should  embrace.  How  intimate  her 
acquaintance  with  nature.  EspeciaUy  is  this  the  case  since  the  new  method 
of  instruction,  familiarly  known  as  object  teaching,  is  being  adopted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  our  schools. 
For  the  C(mmUee,-^H,  L.  Parker. 
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LINCOLN. 

High  SehaoL — ^The  nnmber  of  papils  studying  Latin  has  been  larger 

than  erer  before.    The  study  <^  the  Latin  langaage,  if  for  no  more  than 

three  or  fonr  terms,  is  of  more  yalne,  as  a  strict  mental  discipline  ai^d  an 

aTulable  addition  to  knowledge,  than  the  same  amount  of  stndy  of  algebra, 

geometry  or  chemistry.     This  statement  may  be  challenged,  but  we 

believe  it  will  bear  examination.    Language  is  a  science  as  much  as  the 

mathematics,  and  a  sdence  that  we  make  more  constant  use  of  than  any 

other.    The  exact  and  critical  study  of  language  sharpens  and  stores  the 

mind.    And  a  good  degree  of  mastery  of  this  organ  is  essential  to  success 

in  the  pursuit  of  any  brandi  of  human  knowledge.    Comparison  of  verbal 

foorms  and  idioms  is  an  excellent  disdpline,  and  no  exercise  can  develop 

power  of  accurate  expresdon  like  translation  from  one  language  to  another. 

The  English  language  is  so  largely  indebted  to  the  Latin,  that  the  study  of 

that  language  assists  very  much  in  obtaining  a  more  perfect  understanding 

of  our  own. 

In  the  business  of  educatioo,  the  study  of  the  mind  itself  is  of  the  highest 
importance.  Its  conditions  of  growth  and  capacity  to  receive  instruction, 
riiould  be  carefully  noted. 

Careful  investigations  have  recently  been  made  which  show  that  it  is 
impossible  for  children  to  fix  attention,  as  is  needful  in  any  study,  beyond 
a  time  much  more  limited  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 

Very  young  children  cannot  give  attention  to  anything  that  they  are 
tanght  for  more  than  one  or  two  minutes.  From  five  to  seven  years  the 
child  can  give  attention  fifteen  minutes ;  at  ten,  twenty  minutes ;  at  twelve, 
twenty-five.  A  skilfiil  teacher  and  an  interesting  exercise  may  secure 
longer  attention,  but  it  wiU  be  at  the  expense  of  succeeding  lessons. 

Children  of  ten  to  twelve  exhaust  their  capacity  of  bright,  voluntary 
attention,  in  four  varied  exercises  of  half  an  hour  each,  with  an  interval 
between  them  in  the  forenoon,  and  are  able  to  give  no  more  than  half  as 
much  attention  in  the  afternoon.  Three  hours  in  a  day  are  as  much  time, 
then,  as  the  scholars  of  this  age  in  our  schools  can  give  profitably  to  their 
stodies.  If  by  any  means  more  effi>rt  is  obtained,  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
succeeding  lessons. 

Of  course,  the  capacity  for  voluntary  attention  depends  somewhat  up<»i 
the  physical  vigor  of  the  child,  and  the  Hght  and  ventilation  of  the  school- 
room. Experienced  teachers,  afWr  the  most  careful  observation,  testify 
that  the  capad^  of  attention  of  the  majority  of  the  children  attending  the 
Primary  Schools,  is  exhausted  in  less  than  three  hours  of  daily  instruction. 
Children  that  are  several  years  younger,  can  only  for  a  small  portion  of 
the  Ave  or  six  hoars  that  they  are  kept  in  school,  give  any  profitable  atten- 
tion to  the  exercises.    These  are  well  established  physiological  facts, 
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alluded  to  here  because  it  is  important  that  eyery  teacher  and  every  parent 

should  understand  them  and  bring  their  demands  and  expectations  within 

the  limits  that  nature  has  prescribed. 

Sdkool  Cbrnmittee.— Hbvbt  J.  Richabdsok,  Jambs  Faksab,  Jr.,  Wiluax  Fosm, 
Saxubl  H.  Piebce,  J.  Dbxtbb  Shbrxab,  Wuxuk  Mackibtosh. 

LITTLETON. 

The  days  when  teachers  were  few  in  number,  and  poorly  prepared  for 
their  work,  have  passed  away,  and  we  hare  always  at  hand  a  number  from 
which  to  select.  They  are  of  all  grades ;  some  with  good  natural  abilities, 
improved  by  a  thorough,  systematic  education ;  others,  of  very  mediocre 
talent  and  inferior  cultivation.  From  these  we  must  choose  <Mie,aDd 
intrust  to  him  the  training  of  our  children.  And  here  a  question  of  ecoa- 
omy  arises.  Shall  we  secure  a  teacher  for  the  least  possible  amount  of 
money,  and  content  ourselves  with  ordinary  qualifications,  or,  shall  we 
expend  a  larger  sum  and  obtain  a  better  man,  one  in  every  way  fitted  fiir 
the  position?  The  better  a  teacher  is  qualified  for  his  profession,  the 
greater  right  has  he  to  an  ample  remuneration.  Wb  education  is  his  cap- 
ital, and  if,  by  faithfxil  effort  and  honest  endeavor,  he  has  increased  this 
capital  and  rendered  it  more  valuable,  he  is  feirly  entitled  to  a  liberal 
return.  This  principle  -is  universally  recognized,  and  our  own  action  most 
be  determined  by  it.  A  successful  farmer  purchases  the  best  stock,  the 
best  seeds,  the  best  agricultural  implements ;  the  good  mechanic  uses  the 
best  tools,  and  employs  the  most  skilful  workmen ;  the  rising  merchant 
owes  his  success  as  well  to  the  superior  character  of  his  employes  as  to 
his  own  energy  and  tact  In  every  department  of  life,  that  is  really  the 
cheapest  which  pays  the  best  in  the  end,  not  that  which  costs  the  least 
money  at  the  outset.  Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  educational  matters. 
We  desirQ  our  children  to  have  well-trained  and  disciplined  minds ;  we 
wish  the  better  qualities  of  their  nature  to  be  developed  and  expanded; 
we  are  anxious  that  the  music  of  their  eternal  existence  should  receive  its 
first  touches  from  a  master's  hand.  A  good  teacher  leaves  the  impress  of 
his  own  mind  on  the  easily  moulded  characters  of  his  pupils.  If  he  is 
thorough,  they  will  be  thorough  too ;  if  he  is  patient,  they  will  be  patient 
too;  if  he  is  enthusiastic,  they  will  catch  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm;  if  he 
commands  their  respect  and  love,  they  will  try  to  obey  and  imitate  him. 
It  is  an  old  and  homely  proverb,  that  ^  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's 
inclined,"  but  there  is  a  world  of  wisdom  and  philosophy  in  the  saying. 
We  cannot  be  too  anxious  in  regard  to  the  training  which  is  given  to  those 
who,  ere  long,  will  be  standing  in  the  fore-front  of  the  battle,  while  we, 
having  fought  the  fight,  shall  have  laid  our  armor  down*  Hence,  your 
conmiittee  feel  justified  in  recommending  a  liberal  appropriation  for  ednca- 
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tional  parpoaes,  assured  that  everj  dollar  thus  bestowed,  will  prove  a  far 
more  profitable  investment  than  railroad  stock,  or  United  States  bonds, 
inasmnch  as  the  interest  will  be  paid,  not  semi-annually  or  quarterly,  but 
daily ;  not  in  gold  and  sUver  alone,  but  in  the  moi^  desirable  riches  of 
.  pore,  upright,  noble  men,  fitted  to  take  an  honorable  position  in  the  world, 
and  to  keep  pace  nobly  with  the  march  of  time. 

LOWELL. 

SuperinUndenL — ^In  so  far  as  this  is  a  report  to  the  citizens  of  Lowell,  it 
is  proper  that  the  school  committee  should  express  their  appreciation  of  the 
inflnence  and  labors  of  the  superintendent.  It  was  not  supposed  by  them 
that  anything  like  a  moral  earthquake,  or  a  great  educational  spasm,  would 
signalize  the  change  implied  in  the  introduction  of  this  officer.  Nor  was  it 
believed  that  this  would  be  desirable.  The  object  was,  rather,  to  secure  a 
gentle,  genial,  but  all-pervading  and  equalizing  inflnence  through  the  whole 
system  of  our  Public  Schools ;  an  influence  that  would  sustain  and  encour- 
age whatever  was  well  done  before,  and  gradually,  but  effectually  apply  the 
needed  remedy  wherever  there  was  a  demand  for  amelioration  or  reform. 
And  in  this  we  have  not  been  disappointed.  Besults  are  already  clearly 
discoverable  that  satisfy  us  that  a  wiser  or  more  profitable  thing  could  not 
have  been  done  for  onr  schools.  These  results,  highly  as  we  esteem  the 
office  itself,  abstractly  considered,  we  ascribe  largely  to  a  rare  combination 
of  qualities  in  the  superintendent  whom  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to 
obtain.  Mr.  Phipps  has  now  become  well  known  to  a  large  number  of  onr 
citizens,  stOl  better  known  to  our  teachers  and  pupils,  and  best  of  all  to  the 
oonunittee.  Always  courteous  and  unobtrusive  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
board,  we  have  yet'  found  him  unshrinking  and  conscientious  in  recom- 
mending whatever  changes  have  approved  themselves  to  his  judgment,  and 
in  a  high  degree,  timely  and  judicious  in  his  recommendations.  And  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  among  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  the 
conmiunity,  but  one  feeling  in  regard  to  him.  Even  those  who  have  sup- 
poeed  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  such  officer,  have  often  expressed 
as  much  as  this,  that  ^  if  the  office  is  to  exist  among  us,  the  city  is  fortunate 
in  the  present  incumbent'*  Li  this  latter  sentiment  we  concur.  And  we 
have  no  donbt  that  if  his  work  is  continued  under  as  &vorable  auspices  as 
at  present,  the  citizens  of  Lowell  will  in  a  few  years  have  more  reason 
than  ever  to  be  proud  of  their  schools. 

Deceau  of  Hon,  EUtha  HunHngtoru — ^The  board  have  to  lament  the 
very  recent  decease  of  the  Hon.  Elisha  Huntington,  who,  though  not  at  the 
time  officially  connected  with  us,  has  rendered  more  years  of  service  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  been  called  to  a  larger  amount  of  public  duty  in 
Lowell,  than  any  other  xnan.  His  fellow-citizens  have  seen  in  him  no  other . 
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ambition  than  to  be  found  worthj  of  the  trust  that  for  some  forty  yean 

they  have,  in  one  form  or  another,  so  spontaneously  and  so  confidendy 

reposed  in  him. 

In  every  difficult*  and  ti7ing  emergency,  and  in  whatever  has  reqmrei 

special  wisdom  and  fortitude,  and  a  high  order  of  talent,  thej  have  haoL 

him  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  superior  to  the  ordinary  weaknesses  of  pobfie 

men.    Incorrupt  in  all  his  character,  £Euthful  to  God  and  to  man,  he  has 

not  been  more  honored  by  our  city,  than  he  has  honored  her.    Happy  the 

man  who  can  leave  in  the  public  mind  as  pure  and  inspiring  a  record  as 

his. 

C%atniMiii.-^OwBir  Strbbt. 

The  examination  of  all  applicants  to  teach,  except  with  reference  to  the 
High  School,  is  confined  too  much,  I  think,  to  the  minimum  of  literary 
qualification,  and  while  it  may  satisfy  the  examiner  that  the  candidates 
have  a  tolerably  fair  knowledge  of  ^  orthography,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic," — ^such  a  knowledge,  indeed,  as  is 
required  of  all  the  graduates  from  the  Grammar  Schools  before  they  can 
be  admitted  to  the  High  School,  and  in  respect  to  which  some  of  them  pass 
a  better  e:^mination  than  many  of  the  applicants  to  teach ;  it  cannot  satisfy 
them  of  the  ^*  ability  to  give  instruction "  in  these  branches,  and  of  the 
''capacity  for  governing,"  which  are  among  the  essential  qualifications 
required  by  the  statute.  Too  little  regard,  I  think,  is  paid  in  the  examin- 
ation of  candidates  to  this  last  named  qualification,  the  ''  capadty  for  gov- 
erning a  schooL"  It  is  true  something  may  be  inferred  in  respect  to  this, 
from  the  general  appearance  of  the  candidate,  and  with  this  most  examiners 
seem  to  rest  satisfied ;  but  as  the  success  of  the  teacher  depends  in  so  great 
a  degree  upon  this  ''  capacity  for  government/'  should  it  not  form  a  more 
important  feature  in  such  examinations  ?  and  can  anything  supersede  an 
actual  examination,  either  oral  or  written,  of  each  candidate  as  to  his  views 
of  the  principles  on  which  a  school  should  be  conducted  ? 

*^  It  is  of  primary  importance,"  says  Mr.  Mann,  ''  to  know  whether  the 
fundamental  idea  of  government,  in  his  opinio^  is  the  will  of  the  teacher, 
or  the  applause  of  the  neighborhood, — which  may  be  for  one  quality  in  one 
place,  and  for  another  quality  in  another, — or  the  good  of  the  governed; 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  he  would  succumb  to  resistance  and  be  driven 
away  before  rebellion,  rather  than-  to  strike  a  blowj  or,  on  the  other, 
whether  he  would  flout  the  docile,  and  be  capricious  towards  the  obedient, 
to  prove  whether  there  exists  in  them  an  unreasoning  and  unconditional 
submission  to  his  claims  of  sovereignty. 

''  If  a  candidate  has  no  views  respecting  the  great  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  a  school  should  proceed,  the  committee  cannot  affirm  that  he 
has  a  capacity  to  govern.    If  such  a  person  has  any  capacity,  it  must  be  in 
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a  latent  state ;  but  the  oonumttee  must  be  aatufied,  not  of  a  possible  or 
potential,  but  of  an  actual  capacit j ;  it  must  be  in  a  developed  state." 

I  regret,  (as  I  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  say,)  that  so  much  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  confined  to  merely  intellectual 
qualifications,  and  that  other  equally  essential  requisites  for  the  successful 
discharge  of  a  trust  so  potential  for  good  or  for  evil  in  moulding  the  char- 
acters of  the  young,  are  either  entirely  ignored,  or  apparently  regarded  as 
of  comparatiTely  little  importance.  It  is  a  too  prevalent  usage  to  appoint 
teadiers  without  sufficient  consideration  of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  of 
heart,  that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  aptness  to  teach,  and  that  zeal 
and  love  for  the  work,  without  which  the  best  intellectual  endowments  are 
worthless ;  and  for  want  of  these  essential  qualities  a  change  of  teachers  is 
not  unfrequently  deemed  desirable  by  those  most  conversant  with  the 
Bchools,  although  it  is  not  a  very  easy  thing  to  efiect  it.  Very  few  of  our 
teachers  have  been  systematically  educated  for  the  profession,  but  have 
educated  themselves  as  best  they  oould,  mainly  by  the  process  of  eaqperience 
in  teachings  and  this  often  at  the  expense  of  ^ose  placed  under  them.  We 
would  not  intrust  the  conatmction  of  a  buildings  or  even  the  cutting  of  a 
garment,  to  persons  who  have  not  been  educated  with  special  reference  to 
skill  in  these  employments,  and  yet  how  often  is  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  the  development  of  their  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  char- 
acter intrusted  to  those  whose  chief  recommendations  are  their  good  per- 
sonal appearance,  necessitous  circumstances,  importunity,  and  a  tolerably 
fair  examination  in  some  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  just  ceased  study- 
ing in  the  schools,  and  in  which  a  retentive  memory,  more  than  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  subject,  enables  them  to  appear  to  better  advantage. 
The  graduates  of  our  High  School  doubtless  possesssufficient  knowledge  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  but  from  the  wide  range  of 
study  they  have  pursued,  with  no  regard  to  a  thorough  and  systematic 
drilling  upon  particular  branches,  so  important  in  the  preparation  for  the 
teacher^s  work,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will  be  properly  qualified  to 
communicate  their  knowledge,  and  to  secure  the  most  desirable  results  in 
the  government  of  a  school.  It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  desirable  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  successful  teachers,  to  supplement  the  High 
School  course,  by  the  course  of  training  and  disdpline  which  it  is  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  Normal  School  to  provide,  and  I  would  earnestly 
recommend  all  such  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  special  train- 
ing  for  their  work  which  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  our  State  offer  to 
them  in  institutions  established  for  this  very  purpose.  It  might  serve  as 
an  inducement  to  a  much  larger  number  to  resort  to  these  special  schools 
of  instruction,  and  so  inure  greatly  to  the  educational  interests  of  our  city, 
if  it  were  generally  understood  that,  other  things  being  equal,  preference 
would  be  given  to  their  graduates,  and  that  none  would  be  appointed  teach- 
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ere  of  our  schools  whose  attainments  were  not  eqoaly  or  nearly  so,  in  all 
respects  to  those  possessed  bj  these  graduates. 

School-Books, — It  18  in  some  respects  a  very  wise  provision  of  the  stat^ 
utes  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  no  change  of  school-books  shaU  be  made 
when  the  committee  consists,  as  is  the  case  in  our  city,  of  more  than  nine 
members,  without  ^  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  th# 
book  committee,  and  the  concurrent  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
board.**  The  frequent  change  of  text-books  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated. 
It  is  attended  with  much  expense  to  the  city  and  to  the  parents,  howey'er 
favorable  may  be  the  terms  on  which  an  exchange  may  be  effected.  There 
are  ^veral  incidental  evils,  too,  connected  with  such  a  change,  which  mast 
be  too  obvious  to  be  particularized.  Still  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this 
age  of  progress,  the  same  school-books  should  continue  to  be  used  from  one 
generation  of  school  children  to  another,  if  there  are  othere  possessing  fiir 
greater  merit,  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  refuse  to  introduce  these,  as  it 
would  be  for  the  mechanic  not  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  improvements  in 
the  implements  appropriate  to  his  art  which  the  inventive  spirit  of  the  age 
proffere  to  him.  Changes  in  school-books,  however,  are  not  always  improve- 
ments. The  pertinacity  with  which  some  professional  book-agents  pljr 
their  art,  and  the  arguments  of  various  kinds  which  they  employ,  some- 
times result  in  changes  which,  however  much  they  may  contribute  to  the 
interests  of  the  publishers  of  school-books,  so  introduced,  are  far  from  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  the  schools.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable 
that  from  time  to  time  the  various  text-books  used  in  our  schools  should  be 
carefully  and  thoroughly  compared  by  a  competent  sub-committee  with  any- 
new  books  on  the  same  subjects,  and  that  no  intimation  of  any  intended 
change  be  made  to  publishers  or  agents  until  it  has  actually  been  consum- 
mated, agreeably  to  the  salutary  provisions  of  the  statute,  by  **  the  consent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  sub-committee,  and  the  concurrent  vote  of  three-fourths 
of  the  whole  board.**  I  should  recommend  that  whenever  a  change  of 
books  is  decided  upon,  it  should  go  into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  a 
school-year,  and  be  made,  gradually,  with  new  classes  only,  thus  avoiding 
the  great  expense  attending  such  changes. 

Books  for  Poor  Children. — ^The  practice  of  loaning  books  to  the  children 
of  such  parents  as  are  unable,  or  refuse,  to  purchase  them,  is  stiU  continued, 
and  with  much  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  city.  In  each  of  these  books  is 
placed  a  printed  label,  stating  that  ^^  this  book  is  the  property  of  the  dty  of 
Lowell,  until  paid  for  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  to  whom  it  is 
furnished  ;**  that  ^  it  must  be  carefully  used,  and  if  not  paid  for,  returned 
to  the  teacher  of  the  school  whenever  it  is  called  for.'*  It  is  especially 
enjoined  upon  the  teachers  to  use  every  effort  to  induce  parents  to  furnish 
their  children  with  books,  that  none  may  apply  to  the  city  therefor,  except 
those  in  absolute  need.    To  this  is  added  my  own  careful  scrutiny  of  every 
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order  for  books  to  be  furnished  to  chOdren  at  the  dt j's  expense,  which  the 
teachers  send  to  me  for  approTal. 

As  the  ohildren  thus  supplied  have  the  use  of  the  books  as  Ipog  as  it  is 
necessary  they  should  have,  I  do  not  see  why  this  practice  of  loaning  does 
not  meet  the  requirement  of  the  statute  as  really  as  if  the  books  were 
given.  It  certainly  is  to  the  city  a  more  economical  arrangement,  for  the 
same  books  may  be  used  by  several  children  in  successive  classes,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  purchasing  new  books  for  every  indigent  child. 
In  1857  the  expenditure  for  books  for  poor  children  was  $1,586,  and  for  a 
series  of  years  the  average  expense  was  $1,112  a  year.  For  the  last  two 
years,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of  most  school-books  has  advanced  nearly 
or  quite  one  hundred  per  cent,  the  expenditure  for  this  purpose  has  aver- 
aged only  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  this  latter  sum. 

^  No  child  under  five  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  to  the  Primary 
Schools,"  18  a  very  wise  and  beneficent  prohibition  of  the  board,  and  yet  I 
have  found  in  several  schools  quite  a  number  under  this  age,  whom  the 
teachers  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  receive,  though  already  over-burdened 
with  numbers  and  with  duties  legitimately  devolved  upon  them.  Such 
young  children  serve  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  others,  and  impair  the 
discipline  of  the  school,  and  this  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
them,  even  if  the  teacher  should  not  devote  any  time  or  attention  to  their 
instruction.'  It  may  in  many  cases  be  an  act  of  kindness  to  relieve  the 
mothers  of  the  care  of  such  young  children,  and  it  would  doubtless  be  a  still 
greater  relief  to  them  if  they  were  allowed  to  send  them  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  but  if  under  any  circumstances  it  were  deemed  expedient  to  allow 
the  rule  to  be  violated,  it  certainly  is  not  so  when  our  schools  are  so  full  of 
those  whose  age  entitles  them  to  their  advantages.  If  the  minimum  age 
for  admission  were  six  years,  instead  of  five,  I  think  it  would  be  no  less 
beneficial  to  those  who  would  thereby  be  excluded,  than  to  those  who 
remain.  The  admission  at  an  earlier  period,  in  my  opinion,  exposes  the 
little  ones  to  serious  dangers,  mentally,  morally  and  physically. 

Aside  from  the  more  important  advantages  of  a  good  penmanship  in 
securing  to  a  young  man  or  woman  such  positions  as  clerks  and  book- 
ke^iers,  often  much  more  lucrative  in  consequence  of  it,  which  are  con- 
stantly opening  to  them,  I  regard  this  acquisition  as  among  the  most  essen- 
tial in  the  education  of  all  for  the  common,  every-day  purposes  of  life. 
How  many  persons,  after  great  painstaking  in  deciphering  the  strange 
hieroglyphics  which  some  of  their  correspondents  inflict  upon  them,  can 
heartily  concur  in  the  sentiment  of  the  great  historian  of  Rome,  Niebuhr, 
who  has  said :  ^  A  bad  hand-writing  ought  never  to  be  forgiven ;  it  is 
shameful  indolence ;  indeed,  sending  a  badly  written  letter  to  a  fellow- 
creature  is  as  impudent  an  act  as  I  know  of.  Can  there  be  anything  more 
unpleasant  than  to  open  a  letter  which  at  once  shows  that  it  will  require 
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long  deciphering  ?  Besides^  the  effect  of  the  letter  is  gone  if  we  must  qwU 
it  Strange,  we  careMlj  avoid  trouhling  other  people  even  with  triflefl,  or 
appearing  before  them  in  dress  which  shows  negligence '  or  carelessnesB, 
and  jet  nothing  is  thonght  of  giving  the  disagreeable  trouble  of  reading  a 
badlj  written  letter."  I  trust  that  with  the  liberal  provision  now  made  for 
the  instruction  of  the  jouth  of  our  cily  in  this  highly  important  branchy 
none  of  them  will  hereafter  be  guilty  of  what  mebuhr  regards  as  ^  a  never- 
to-be*forgiven  offence." 

Truancy. — In  my  former  report  I  spoke  of  ^the  desirableness,  and 
necessity  even,  of  the  appointment  of  some  one,  having  the  peculiar  qual- 
ifications requisite  for  such  duties,  who  should  devote  his  time  and  attention 
exclusively  to  this  subject" 

Early  in  the  present  year,  Mr.  Jesse  Huse  was  appointed  truant  oom- 
missioner,  an  office  which,  at  different  periods,  he  had  previously  held  for 
several  years.  Having  no  official  relation  to  this  officer,  I  am  not  expected 
to  express  my  opinion  ofiu^ially  as  to  his  qualifications  for  this  pecoltar 
service,  and  his  success  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Still  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  own  personal  observation  extends, 
as  well  as  from  what  I  learn  from  the  teachers,  he  has  with  fidelity,  tact, 
discretion,  and  kindness,  accomplished  much  in  the  way  of  remedying  the 
evils  caused  by  habits  of  truancy,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  anj 
valuable  and  permanent  improvement  of  our  schools. 

From  his  report  to  me,  it  appears  that  from  April  1st  to  December  lat 
of  the  present  year,  he  has  investigated  462  cases.  Of  these,  287  were 
truants,  121  were  absentees,  17  were  new  scholars,  and  48  had  been  guiltjr 
of  misdemeanors*  Eighty-one  of  the  above  required  a  second  visit  from 
him,  and  27  a  third.  During  the  same  time  he  has  arrested  22  for  truancy, 
who,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  have  been  sentenced  to  the  house  of 
reformation  and  employment  for  juvenile  offenders  in  our  city,  for  terms 
varying  from  three  months  to  two  years.  Those  not  sentenced  were  bailed^ 
and  returned  to  schooL 

Unedu^caUd  Children»-^li  has  been  well  said,  that  ^  a  parent  who  sends 
his  son  into  the  world  uneducated,  does  as  great  injury  to  mankind  as  to  hia 
own  fieunily ;  he  defrauds  the  community  of  a  useful  citizen,  and  bequeaflba 
to  us  a  nuisance." 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  sentiment,  our  State  legislature 
has  made  provision  in  the  General  Statutes  for  the  instruction  of  every 
child  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  imposed  a  fine  '*  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offence,  to  be  recovered  by  indictment,"  upon  ^'  the  owner, 
agent,  or  superintendent  of  a  manufacturing  establbhment,  who  employs  a 
child  in  violation  of  the  provisions  "  of  the  statutes  relating  to  the  subjecL 

As  my  report  is  already  so  long,  I  will  only  say,  very  briefly,  that  I  have 
given  as  much  time  and  attention  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  in  relation 
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to  this  subject  as  my  nameroas  other  duties  would  permit, — ^not  so  much, 
however,  as  its  great  importance  demands.  I  am  satisfied  that  very  many 
children  are  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  our  city  in 
direct  violation  of  the  statutes.  I  have  been  fiimished  by  several  teachers 
with  the  names  of  many  children  who  are  now  at  work  in  several  of  the 
corporations,  without  having  been  required  to  exhibit  the  usual  certificate 
of  attendance  at  school  the  prescribed  period,  many  of  whom  could  not 
obtain  it.  One  case  is  that  of  a  boy  under  twelve  years  of  age,  reported  to 
me  as  having  ^  gone  to  work  in  one  of  the  mills,  without  a  certificate,  about 
the  first  of  July,  1864,  and  remained  there  until  October  2d,  1865."  There 
are  doubtless  numerous  other  similar  cases.  In  several  instances  I  have 
addre^ed  notes  to  the  agents,  from  some  of  whom  I  have  received  cour- 
teous replies,  expressing  their  ignorance  in  regard  to  the  facts  commu- 
nicated, and  their  desire  that  the  wise  and  salutary  provisions  of  the  statutes 
should  be  carried  out  By  some  others,  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  them. 
So  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  is  not  the  agents,  but  the  overseers,  and  other 
subordinate  ofiicials,  who  thus  violate  the  law,  and  render  their  employers 
liable  to  its  penalties.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
board  for  such  action  as  its  importance  demands. 

Moral  Lutruetion, — There  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  most,  if  not  all,  of 
our  schools,  a  neglect  of  some  regular,  systematic  instruction  in  morals.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  because  the  moral  faculties  do  not  need  to  be  educated 
as  much  as  the  intellectual,  or  are  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

This  neglect  is,  perhaps,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  such  instruction  is 
too  little  appreciated  by  those  whose  children  are  most  directly  benefited  by 
it,  although  this,  of  course,  should  not  excuse  the  teacher  from  the  discharge 
of  a  duly  so  important  It  is  too  true,  as  has  been  said  by  an  English 
writer,  that  when  ^  a  father  inquires  whether  his  boy  has  been  so  taught 
that  he  can  oonstme  Homer,  understand  Horace,  and  taste  Virgil,  he 
seldom  asks,  examines,  or  thinks,  whether  he  has  also  been  taught  to  be 
grateful,  generous,  humane,  compassionate,  just  and  benevolent.'' 

It  may  also  be  because  no  text-book  on  morals  is  prescribed  in  the  school 
regulations,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  morals  beyond  the 
mere  general  requirement  that  "  politeness  and  good  behavior  shall  be  care- 
fully inculcated."  A  much  more  effectual  way  of  inculcating  morals  than 
bj  a  text-book,  with  regular  recitations,  would  be  the  appropriating  a  very 
few  minutes  each  day  to  a  general  exercise,  requiring  the  attention  of  all 
the  scholars  in  the  room,  in  which  the  *^  good  behavior  "  should  be  taught  * 
by  explaining  and  enforcing  habits  of  neatness,  order,  obedience,  and  polite- 
ness ;  by  relating  short  stories  illustrating  and  stimulating  the  virtues  of 
h<mesty,  truthfulness,  kindness  to  playmates,  animals,  etc.  Occasionally, 
too,  a  reading  lesson, -in  which  some  moral  sentiment  is  developed,  might 
be  supplemented  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  by  which  a  deep  and  abid- 
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ion  might  be  made  on  the  minds  of  aome,  at  least,  of 
1  no  WBj  can  "  politenefls  and  good  behavior  "  be  so 
r  the  dailj  "  walk  and  coaTereatioa  "  of  the  teacher  hi 
irish  habits,  and  regardless  of  the  common  proprieCiei 
i  of  his  pupils,  or  deficient  in  &ny  of  the  moral  vii 

the;  derive  from  an;  oral  instrnctiou  nhich  he  mi 
ese  sabjects  ?  And  again,  as  intimately  related  to  tl 
ar's  manner  and  language  are  harsh  and  severe, 

opprobrious  and  insulting  epithets,  how  can  he 
affection  of  his  pupils,  without  which  all  moral  teai 
ictP  Id  everj  school  there  are  soma  gentle,  senaiti* 
from  the  rough  words  and  repulsive  looks  of  the  teac 
does  from  Uie  fierce  growl  of  the  tiger. 
■fnM.— Abmbb  J.  FauT*. 

MALDEN. 

and  Spelling. — The  importance  of  greater  attention 
g,  which  has  been  so  oflen  presented  to  teachers 
seems  now  to  be  thwoughl;  appreciated  bj  tfaem. 
ak  within  bounds  when  we  record  it  as  a  fact,  that  tl 
jpelling  in  the  first  class  in  the  Primary  Schools 
le  same  degree  of  difficulty,  is  higher  than  that  exhib 
I,  perhaps  than  that  of  the  first  cl»ss,  in  the  Gramn 
igo.     And  the  ^>elliag  is  generally  of  uniform  excel! 

:i>vemeDt  in  reading  has  been  nearly  or  quite  as  great 
ii  some  schools  it  has  reaUy  been  remarkable.  Sooi 
cation  of  1864,  the  board,  desirons  to  stimulate  as 
al  of  pupils  in  the  High  School  to  make  still  greatc 
»,  ofirared  two  gold  medals,  of  equal  value,  to  be  p 
he  school-year,  and  to  be  competed  for  by  all  the  pup 
[>r  classes.  Considering  the  medals  of  the  same  ran 
bat  pupil  who  should  attain  the  greatest  absolute  ex 
ing  the  year;  and  the  other,  to  the  pupil  who  should 
provement  in  reading  in  the  same  period.  The  res 
was  highly  satisfactory  to  the  conmuttee.  At  the  a 
e  school  in  July,  they  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
lence  in  Beading  "  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Bogers,  that  for 
ading  "  to  Miss  Emma  F.  Wise, 
of  the  same  value  and  for  the  same  otyects,  have  b 
ent  year. 
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It  has  also  been  determiDed  to  present  at  the  dose  of  the  year,  fire  silver 
medals  to  five  pupils  from  the  first  classes  in  the  several  Grammar  Schools, 
who  shcJl  make  the  greatest  improvement  in  reading  during  the  year. 

We  dare  8ay  objections  may  be  off*ered  to  this  plan  as  an  unnecessary 
innovation,  by  some  who  have,  or  who  think  they  have,  real  objections  to 
tlie  system  of  rewards  and  of  competitive  examinations*  We  do  not  intend 
to  reply  here  to  any  such  objections.  We  are  conversant  with  the  whole 
aigument  for  and  against  the  system,  and  considering  it  all,  have  thought 
it  well  to  try  the  experiment,  simply  in  reference  to  '*  Beading,"  in  this 
town.  If,  on  the  whole,  it  shall  seem  to  us  to  result  in  more  harm  than 
good,  or  if,  indeed,  it  shall  appear  to  give  rise  to  any  positive  inconvenience 
and  wron^  it  can  easily  be  discontioued.  With  its  working  thus  &t  we 
are  entirely  satisfied. 

That  our  teachers  and  the  more  advanced  pupils  might  have  the  benefit 

of  some  practical  instruction  in  elocution,  from  an  accomplished  teacher 

who  has  made  that  branch  a  speciality,  we  secured  the  services  of  Stacy 

Baxter,  Esq.,  for  a  course  of  lessons  on  this  subject.    Mr.  Baxter  met  the 

teachers  and  the  pupils  of  the  High  School  once  a  week  for  twelve  weeks, 

showing  by  theory  and  by  illustration,  the  principles  upon  which  good 

reading  depends,  and  imparting  much  valuable  instruction.    The  effect  of 

Aese  few  lessons  should  be  felt  in  every  school  in  town. 

8ekoU  CSmanttce.— GaOb  W.  Copblaud,  G.  D.  B.  Blavcbabd,  W.  H.  Richabdsov, 
J.  Fraskum  Wakefibld,  Johs  W.  Chapmax,  Jambs  G.  Fostzb,  FsBniAjr  A.  Smith, 
Gaa  P.  Co3E,  Aiambx  F.  Sabgebt. 


MABLBOBOUGH. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  foreign  population  in  most  sections  of  the 
town,  for  the  interest  they  are  taking  in  the  schools.  There  is  an  increas- 
ing desire  among  them  to  have  their  children  educated.  To  this  end  their 
cliildren  are  becoming  more  regular  and  prompt  in  their  attendance  on  the 
schools,  and  evincing,  on  their  own  part,  a  strong  desire  to  equcJ  or  excel 
their  mates,  native  bom.  Some  of  the  finest  scholars  in  our  schools  are 
among  these  children. 

Our  Common  Schools  are  truly  the  ^  nurseries  of  freedom."  The  chil- 
dren oC  all  are  on  a  grand  equality  in  them ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  main- 
tained in  their  parity,  we  need  have  no  fears  for  the  safety  of  republican 
institutions.  If  fi>es  within,"  after  a  severe  and  bloody  trial  of  four  years' 
dnration  coald  not  succeed  in  destroying  them,  surely  no  ^^  foe  without " 
oould  succeed  against  a  people  educated  together  to  love  virtue,  intelligence 
and  freedom. 

One  serious  evil  still  exists  in  some  of  our  schools,  and  that  is  truancy, 
and  we  apprehend  it  is  not  the  &ult  of  the  scholar  in  all  eases.    In  one  of 
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The  work  of  classification  is  one  of  great  necessity,  delicacy,  and  diffi- 
culty. It  requires  nice  discrimination  to  judge  of  one's  capacity,  power  of 
deyelopment  and  acquisitions.  A  great  wrong  may  be  committed  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  by  promoting  too  fast,  as  well  as  too  slow.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  age,  privilege,  or  by  help  at  home ;  they  are  only  modifying  circum- 
stances. It  requires  daily  acquaintance,  comparative  judgment,  and  wis- 
dom. The  child  is  unfitted  to  decide,  nor  can  parents  do  so.  The  matter 
is  safest  in  the  hands  of  a  true  teacher,  subject  to  a  committee  of  integrity 
and  practical  wisdom.  A  scholar  who  can  answer  the  question  in  the 
book,  just  as  the  book  has  it,  is' not  consequently  ripe  for  promotion,  any 
more  than  such  an  one  farther  along,  who  can  say  all  the  book  says,  and 
<<do  all  the  sums,"  is  therefore  fitted  for  a  teacher.  Mental  capacity, 
strength,  and  comprehension  are  essential,  as  well  as  knowledge. 

Grading  must  not  be  a  hobby,  nor  must  long  rein  he  given  to  an  aspir- 
ing, self-glorifying  teacher,  with  which  to  make  a  show  with  a  few  brilliant 
scholars  at  the  expense  of  a  larger  half,  who  are  more  worthy  and  sensiible, 
but  less  ready  and  brilliant.  The  constant  desire  and  eflbrt  should  be  to 
do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Private  Schools,  with  private 
fonds,  may  do  what  they  please ;  but  Public  School  committees  and  Public 
School  teachers,  with  public  funds,  are  recreant  to  duty  and  philanthropy, 
if  they  practise  or  tolerate  such  partiality.  Their  calling  is  too  sacred  fbr 
SQch  8e]fi:»hne83  and  cruelty. 

Educational. — The  Crates*  Fund, — This  consists  of  money,  given  by 
Messrs.  Silas  and  Abraham  Gates,  father  and  son,  natives  and  residents  of 
this  town,  to  endow  the  Academy,  called  in  honor  of  them,  **  The  Gates 
Academy,"  the  yearly  interest  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  principal  of  the 
same  as  a  part  of  his  salary.  When  it  became  necessary  by  the  law  of 
the  Commonwealth,  to  establish  and  support  a  High  School,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent both  could  not  be  rightly  sustained,  the  trustees  proposed,  the  heirs 
generously  consenting,  to  turn  the  use  of  their  building  and  the  yearly 
interest  of  the  fund,  to  its  support  for  the  time  being. 

It  was  accepted,  and  the  principal,  Mr.  O.  W.  Albee,  was  employed  as 
teacher.  This  arrangement  continued  till  the  winter  term  of  1860,  when 
the  old  Academy  building,  which  was  owned  by  proprietors,  having  been 
0old  and  removed,  the  principal  resigning,  the  new  building  completed,  the 
school  went  into  operation  as  at  present  situated.  The  heirs-at-law,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Phelps,  considering  it  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
donors,  relinquished  their  claim  in  behalf  of  free-school  privilege  for  their 
fellow-citizens.  The  trustees,  by  power  from  the  court,  turned  over  their 
trust  to  the  authorities  of  the  town,  they  by  a  vote  accepting  the  same. 
Thus  the  town  hold  in  trust  forever  two  thousand  dollars,  known  as  **  The 
Gates  Fund,"  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  to  be  paid  for  teaching  in 
the  High  ScbooL    This  should  be  yearly  recognized  and  reported.    It  is 
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be  town  bonds,  nmniog  twenljr  years.  Such 
public  good,  sfaould  be  caierullj  preserved, 
inors  remembered  with  gmtitude  and  renemtic 
of  this  Telinquishment  of  their  right,  hj  the  I: 
ipril,  1861—  * 

town  appropriate  the  iotereit  of  one  thonianil  doll 
leit  enaolng,  for  porchuiaK,  b;  the  inperintend 
1  and  other  thiogi  neceiury  to  llliutrale  the  icieo 
laid  apparatui  to  be  known  a*  '  The  Gate*  Fund  Ap 

f  teachers  has  been  so  frequent,  the  school  so  i> 
ing  each  an  unprecedented  demand  for  money, 
ttee  hare  not  thought  best  to  move  in  this  n 

imed  to  be  permanent,  and  took  bold  of  the  m; 
gence  that  made  it  evident  the  right  time  1 
made  a  beginning  bj  appropriating  $3fi5  foi 
Ds  and  fixtures,  according  to  the  above  vote.  ' 
chiefly  for  illuslraling  pneumatics,  electricity, 
>riattd  $50,  for  purchasing  books  of  refereno 
I,  lexicons,  an  encyclopedia,  etc.,  making  in  all 
ig  has  been  made,  the  end  of  which  must  large! 
J  of  the  town.  To  make  a  tolerably  oomplel 
sseribed  by  the  vote,  will  require  a  large  and 

:— A  great  many  years  ago,  a  Mr.  Brigham  lef 
me  $500.  The  interest  of  f  100  to  be  paid  to 
for  delivering  a  lecture  annually  upon  the  i 
lis  was  called  "  The  Brigham  Lecture."  llie  I 
s  to  support  a  term  of  school  called  "The 
]  of  the  winter  lenn,  in  the  centre  of  (he  town, 
'reading,  writing,  and  ciphering."  This  was  1< 
ions  from  the  several  masters,  from  which  a  c 

ol  was  very  large,  being  open  to  all,  and  comi] 
Dced.     The  attendance  was  very  irregular,  and 

boys  left  to  work.  Being  strangers  to  each  ( 
;er  teacher,  and  frequently  the  older  boys  and  f 

in  view  ihan  to  learn,  it  was  not  a  profitable 

the  last  part  of  its  continuance,  and  the  lecti 
The  heirs  being  dead  or  scattered,  the  legisla 

to  hold  the  legacy  In  trust,  the  inlerest  of  whic 
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go  to  the  support  of  the  general  schools,  to  be  recognized  as  ^  The  Brigham 
Pond."    The  present  interest  is  $24.18. 

,Eames  LBgac^. — ^This  consists  of  a  wood-lot  lying  in  what  is  called  the 
Farm  District,  near  the  honse  of  John  T.  K.  Parmenter,  containing  about 
eleven  acres.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Stephen  Eames,  former  proprietor  of 
what  IS  known  as  the  Jonah  Howe  Farm,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Farm 
Sdiool,  to  cat  wood  therefrom  for  their  fire.  The  wood  on  more  than  half 
the  lot  is  the  old  first  growth,  which  is  &st  growing  poorer  and  falling 
down.  *The  school  requires  about  five  cords  per  year,  worth  on  the  lot 
some  three  or  four  dollars  per  cord.  We  think  there  are  two  hundred 
cords  of  wood  upon  it,  growing  poorer  every  year.  It  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
dead  property,  in  every  sense,  for  it  neither  pays  taxes  nor  is  required,  nor 
allowed  to  be  used  to  any  reasonable  extent  Now,  if  any  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  the  heirs,  or  by  authority  from  the  courts,  to  sell  and 
invest  this  property  according  to  the  spirit  and  desire  of  its  liberal  donor, 
and  for  its  greater  usefulness,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise,  grateful,  and  a 
duty. 

BdhooL  CbsMiittee.— D.  B.  Goodalb,  Gbo.  S.  Rawboh,  S.  N.  Aldkich. 

MELJtOSE. 

The  committee  have  noticed  in  examining  the  registers  of  the  teachers, 
how  much  more  firequently  ladies  visit  the  schools  than  gentlemen.     We 
have  no  doubt  it  is  the  same  in  almost  all  other  parts  of  the  State.    With- 
out drawing  the  conclusion  that  one  sex  is  more  interested  than  the  other 
in  the  work  of  education,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  women  pay  more  attention 
to  it  than  men.     It  is  very  well  known,  too«  that  from  the  nature  of  their 
other  occupations,  a  large  part  of  the  members  of  school  committees  do  not 
fulfil  the  duties  of  the  office  either  to  the  extent  which  the  law  demands,  or 
in    a  manner  satisfactory  to  themselves.    The    committee  are  deeply 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  it  would  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  Common 
School  educadon,  if  one  or  more  ladies  were  placed  on  every  school  com- 
mittee.   It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  females  are  generally  the  best 
teachers  of  children.    Their  quickness  of  observation  and  their  warm  sym- 
pathy, enable  them  both  to  see  and  feel  the  needs  of  their  pupils,  and  at 
the  same  time  render  them  more  capable  of  satisfying  these  needs.    We  do 
not  intend  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  women's  rights.     But,  surely,  while 
the  far  greater  part  of  all  the  teachers  in  our  schools  are  ladies,  it  cannot 
be  carrying  other  ladies  out  of  their  proper  sphere,  to  make  them  legal 
▼iffltors  of  schools.   The  same  qualities  of  comprehending  and  sympathizing 
with  the  feelings  of  the  young,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  force  which 
make  women  good  teachers,  would  surely  render  them  good  members  of 
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is,  in  no  proper  sense,  teaching  writing.    And,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are 
very  few  Public  Scooola  where  writing  u  really  taught  We  shall  endeavor 
to  see  that  it  ia  more  faithfully  attended  to  in  the  year  to  come. 
School  Coumttoc-^NAmAM  RiCB,  J.  B.  Fairbasks,  Horatio  Alobr. 

NEWTON. 

DiseijfHney  Morals,  Mctnners, — ^The  discipline  of  the  schools  during  the 
past  year,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  has  been  worthy  of  commendation. 
And  it  has  been  secured,  generally,  by  an  appeal  to  the  highest  motives, — 
by  earnest  and  kindly  efibrts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  to  awaken  in  their 
pupils  a  sense  of  propriety,  and  to  draw  them  into  sympathy  with  estab- 
lished order — corporal  punishment  having  been  rarely  resorted  to,  and 
confined  to  extreme  cases  of  incorrigibility.  Believing  that  habits  of  order, 
whether  in  their  application  to  bodily  or  mental  action,  are  essential  to  any 
tolerable  improvement,  the  committee  have  been  anxious  to  establish  in  our 
schools  a  discipline,  which  while  it  claims  unqualified  respect  for  the  majesty 
of  law,  yet  recognizes,  as  far  as  possible,  the  republican  principle  of  self- 
govemmenl,  and  aims  to  secure  voluntary  rather  than  enforced  obedience. 
They  would  prefer  to  exclude  all  coercive  measures  from  the  school-room, 
lisaving  its  order  to  establish  itself  as  the  result  of  a  manifested  interest  and 
affection  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  sense  of  duty  and  reciprocal 
attachment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  But  this  is  hardly  practicable  so 
long  as  many  of  the  pupils  are  so  ill-governed,  or  not  at  all  governed  at 
home.  Our  schools  are  not  composed  on  any  ^  principle  of  selection." 
They  contain  elements  of  every  variety  of  home  culture.  And  their  high- 
est interest,  as  well  as  the  life-long  welfare  of  some  that  compose  them, 
would  seem  to  demand  that,  when  Christian  love,  and  moral  suasion,  and 
long-suffering  patience  have  proved  unavailing,  in  the  case  of  any  offender 
against  established  order,  infiexible  law  must  intervene  and  employ  its 
instmments  of  coercion.  The  school  is  a  microcosm.  It  contains,  in  partial 
development,  all  the  elements  of  larger  and  older  communities,  whose  most 
indulgent  members  would  hardly  dispense  with  the  coercive  influencoof 
penal  laws.  But  whatever  means  are  employed,  the  teacher  should  be 
carefni  lest  be  lower  the  moral  tone  of  his  school,  by  securing  only  a  mere 
inerf,  passive  conformity  to  his  commands,  rather  than  a  cheerful  and 
willing  co-operation  with  his  efforts  in  accomplishing  the  proposed  end  of 
the  discipline. 

In  speaking  of  the  moral  tone  of  the  school-room,  the  general  subject  of 
morality  is  at  once  suggested.  But  as  this,  as  an  important  element  of 
popular  education,  received  some  attention  in  their  last  report,  th^  commit- 
tee do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  considerati<m  of  the  abstract  subject 
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ley  would  roerel;  kdrert  to  it  bere  as  a  practical  m 
bat  int«rfu>es  itKlf  more  or  lesa  into  the  instrnctioi 
■  Bcbools. 
coDBtitution  and  lawB  of  the  CommoirwnKh,  all 
bj  precept  and  example,  to  tnculcnte  upon  their  pupi 
ret  from  the  relation  nastaioed  b^  the  teacher  to  hie  pi 
rity  on  the  one  side  and  obedience  on  the  other,  his 
>ir  color  and  tone  from  the  Decalogue,  naturally  asaun 
Instead  of  eitablisbtng  Id  the  heart  a  prindple,  ot  t 
tues  ahould  be  the  spontaneous  outgrowth,  their  inatm 
e  the  character  of  admonitione  and  cautions  against  tl 
vices.  Aad  thus,  often,  without  any  fault  of  their  on 
or  substance,  they  may  seonre  only  an  outward  oonf 
npil  that  he  mast  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  ' 
bear  &lse  witness,  or  that  he  must  not  steal,  is  a  t 
n  implanting  in  his  heart  a  sacred  reverence  for  G< 
t  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  Too  much  of  thi 
ui  BchfKil  and  out  of  school,  ts  a  stiff,  stem,  outside 
ore  of  the  n^atire  character  of  the  law,  than  of 
lus,  and  graceful  character  of  the  gospel 
Ding  the  moral  characters  of  their  pupils,  then,  teai 
mething  poative,  and  should  clMbe  the  essential  prii 
!  garb  of  gentleness  and  courtesy.  For  if  "  cleanlini 
,"  good  manners  have  s  nearer  fellowship  with  good  i 
Torcement  of  morals,  the  teacher  should  recognise  this 
l-room,  and  out  of  it,  indeed,  to  the  very  extent  of  his 
manners  formed  there  will  become  the  maanen  of  tl 
oroughfares  of  life. 

batanding  the  wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  ui 
we  fall  far  short  of  the  lees  favored  people  of  E 
of  addreee  is  brief,  gruff,  and  hasty.  Our  "  yes  "  ai 
"t  words,  and  if,  by  an  unusual  license,  we  add  "sir" 
as  short  and  crispy;  and  our  whole  out.of.door  ii 
ibic,  brief)  and  ungradous.  Something  of  this  may  1 
iry  words  of  salniation  with  which  we  are  provided 
Bnt  if  BO,  then  let  there  be  a  general  prayer  for  the  i 
iguage.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  &nlt  is  not  i 
ss  of  oar  terminology,  for  whenever  there  is  oanrtesy 
d  vent  in  some  verbal  expression  and  action.  Wli 
leets  an  acquainlanoe  in  the  street,  he  bids  him,  w 
),  "  good  morning,"  and  finds  time  while  he  is  sKyin| 
f  hb  hat.     It  is  a  good  and  gradous  commencement  c 
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of  the  daj.  There  k  something  almost  coartlj— -certainly  entirely  cour- 
teoas  in  it  And  what  a  contrast  is  there  in  the  manner  in  which  we  often 
see  men  meet  each  other  iu  the  streets !  They  often  pass  each  other  with- 
out any  reeognition.  or  with  the  least  possible  exertion  of  the  vocal  organs, 
by  sayingy  **  morning,"  which  probably  is  elliptical  for  ^  good  morning  "-— 
and  this,  perhaps,  withoat  eVen  a  touch  of  the  hat  or  any  correspondmg 
expression  of  the  body. 

It  is  the  remark  of  some  one,  that  ^  the  manners  of  life  are  the  chief 
language  of  the  affections.  If  that  language  be  abrupt  and  harsh,  there  is 
danger  that  the  affections  may  take  their  tone  from  it  Manners  affect  the 
mind.  And  the  mind  of  an  ill-bred  people  is  likely,  at  length,  to  become 
ooarae  and  degraded.  There  is  a  morality  in  street  salutations.  And  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  man  of  harsh  and  repulsive  demeanor  may  give 
more  pain  as  he  passes  through  the  street  to  his  home,  than  he  could  give 
pleasure  or  do  good,  if,  when  he  arrived  there,  he  should  distribute  the 
most  liberal  alms.** 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  rush  and  hurry  after  the  tangible  prizes  of 
life,  which  is  so  raariced  a  feature  of  the  present  time,  the  manners  of  our 
people  are  becoming  leas  courteous.  It  would  certainly  seem  so,  when 
contrasted  with  the  graceful  *^  manners  of  the  old  school  **  which  flourished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  Tet  this  national  defect,  lying,  as 
it  is  believed  it  does,  mostly  upon  the  surface,  is  not  without  remedy.  It 
cannot  be  that  republican  institutions  are  always  to  be  found  hostile  to  the 
graceftilness  and  refinement  of  life.  And  yet  much  is  to  be  done  and  taught 
among  us.  Our  homes  must  begin  the  work  upon  the  plastic  materials 
which  the  All-wise  Provider  has  bestowed  to  be  wrought  by  parental  affec- 
tion and  Christian  nurture,  not  only  into  agencies  of  strength  and  activity, 
bat  also  into  '^  polished  pillars  "  of  grace  and  beauty. 

And  our  schools  must  furnish  their  every-day  lessons  to  train  the  young 
to  habits  of  order,  to  implant  within  them  true  principles  of  action,  and  to 
fit  them  to  be  examplara  of  graceful  manners  and  Christian  courtesy,  in  the 
relations  of  life. 

In  MemorianL — ^In  closing  this  report,  the  committee  cannot  forbear  to 
record  a  brief  notice  of  him  who  for  so  many  years  has  stood  at  its  head 
and  imparted  so  large  a  share  of  wisdom  to  its  councils,  and  of  vitality  and 
efficiency  to  its  action.  Daring  the  whole  time  of  his  residence  in  town,  he 
identified  fainoself  with  all  the  strength  of  bis  mind,  and  with  the  full  fervor 
of  his  heart,  ^th  the  cause  of  popular  education.  Finding  the  schools  in 
an  imperfect  condition,  he  labored  with  a  most  unselfish  spirit,  and,  at  first, 
under  the  discouragement  of  much  opposition,  to  bring  them  up  to  his  more 
perfect  ideal  of  what  a  Common  School  should  be. 

And  now,  in  large  part,  through  his  organizing  ability  and  remarkable 
skill  in  subsidizing  suitable  agencies  to  accomplish  his  noble  purpose,  the 
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*'  That  life  is  long  which  answers  life's  great  end." 

With  th»  view  and  appreciation  of  the  life  and  character  of  our  late 
associate,  the  committee  have  adopted  the  following  Resolutions,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  appended  to  this  report. 

BesohMons. — ^ResoWed,  That  in  the  sudden  death  of  Doctor  Hkkrt  Bioblow, 
ire  hare  sustained  an  irreparable  loss.  While  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to 
the  Supreme  Will  which  has  ordered  this  event,  we  cannot  but  deeply  deplore  our 
great  berearement. 

As  a  member  of  this  board  for  eighteen  years,  and  orer  which  for  the^last  fifteen 
years  he  has  presided  with  uniform  urbanity  and  entire  impartiality,  he  has  con- 
stantly and  efficiently  aided  us,  by  his  sagacity,  sound  judgment,  wise  counsels,  and 
prompt  action. 

LiiTing  neither  behind  this  progressive  age,  nor  before  it,  he  perceived  the 
exigencies  of  the  Hving  present,  and  exerted  all  his  great  power  in  giving  wise 
direction  and  impulse  to  every  measure  which  aimed  at  the  ^improvement  of 
society.  In  the  great  cause  of  education,  he  held  a  prominent  place*  Monuments 
to  his  memory,  of  his  own  rearing,  are  all  around  us.  Our  noble  school-houses, 
and  our  nobler  schools,  are  proud  memorials  of  his  earnest  and  judicious  labors. 
The  tears  that  came  unbidden  to  a  thousand  eyes  in  the  *bchool-room8,  when  his 
death  was  announced,  are  his  silent  eulogy. 

Endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  improved  by  liberal  culture, 
Dot  only  in  his  chosen  profession,  but  by  large  and  various  knowledge,  with  a 
^eat  heart  beating  with  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  eminently  unselfish  and 
Duambxtious,  he  went  about  doing  good.  From  his  ascending  chariot  may  his 
asantle  iail  on  us. 

Sesolved,  In  the  profound  grief  of  his  family,  so  suddenly  bereaved  of  their 
loved  and  honored  head,  we  tender  them  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  pray  that 
they  may  receive  all  needed  support  and  consolation  from  the  same  Divine  Hand 
and  Heart  of  Love,  which  guided  him  in  all  his  life,  and  sustained  him  in  death. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  board  be  requested  to  present  a  copy  of 
these  Resolutions  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

For  Ukt  QmmitUe. — ^Washixotom  Gilbxbt. 


PEPPERELL. 

In  monarchical  governments  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne  is  educated 
with  special  care  and  reference  to  the  ruling  of  the  nation  he  is  to  govern. 
Our  government  is  a  combination  of  all  for  the  good  of  all.  On  this  prin- 
ciple all  are  of  equal  rank, — the  sceptre  of  power  is  with  the  people,  and 
they  must  have  large  intelligence  to  wield  that  power  wisely,  and  for  the 
good  of  aU.  Look  upon  the  school.  Here  are  the  legislators,  the  execu- 
tives and  the  jurists  of  a  future  day,  and  here  are  thej  who  are  to  elect 
them*  Upon  us  rests  the  responsibility  of  preparing  them  for  their  work. 
How  much  18  involved  in  the  result  I 

Cherish  then  our  Free  Schools.  Strive  that  their  privileges  maj  be 
enjojed  hj  alL     Let  not  partisan  feelings  touch  them.    Let  action  which 
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mente  of  the  school-room.  Thej  come  in  coUision  with  wholesome  laws, 
aad  either  they  or  the  laws  mast  yield.  Enfordog  the  penalty  for  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rales,  sahjects  the  committee  to  censure  for  making  them,  and 
the  teacher  for  executing  them.  The  ^  willing  and  obedient "  complain  not 
of  rules  as  unjust  and  arbitrary,  but  accept  them  as  made  in  wisdom,  and 
seek  most  to  know  how  they  can  honor  them  by  an  observance. 

Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  guard  the  daily  walks  of  children 
when  not  in  their  homes  or  in  schooL    Many  well-taught  children,  the 
pride  of  their  parents,  innocent  in  words  and  thoughts,  come  in  ccmtact  with 
those  in  the  street,  whose  very  breath  is  contamination.    There  is  a  class 
of  boys  that  lounge  about  the  streets,  and  lead  virtuous  lads  astray.    They 
are  to  be  found  at  the  comers  of  the  streets  or  on  the  side-walks,  as  children 
are  on  their  way  to  school,  whom  they  tempt  to  truancy  by  a  game  of 
marbles,  or  the  like.    When  school  closes  they  are  still  at  their  games,  and 
induce  a  throng  to  join  them.    If  parents,  without  being  observed,  could 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  such  a  gathering,  their  ears  would  be  pained 
with  excited,  vulgar,  and  sometimes  very  profane  language.    Such  groups 
are  found  e^iecially  on  days  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session,  and  chil- 
dren are  among  them  who  are  carefully  taught  at  home.    ^  We  do  not 
play  in  earnest,"  they  sometimes  reply  to  those  who  question  them,  but  one. 
would  think  they  were  in  earnest  to  hear  their  loud  talk,  their  angry  dis- 
pntes,  and  ofken  wicked  words.    Parents  should  know  where  their  children 
are  through  the  day  and  evening,  when  not  at  school,  and  see  that  they  avoid 
public  places  where  people,  old  and  young,  congregate  to  hear  or  tell  some 
new  and  stnuige  thing.    If  children  leave  their  homes  in  the  morning, 
spend  the  day  in  the  streets,  and  are  under  the  paternal  roof  principally  t^ 
eat  and  sleep,  it  will  require  no  prophet's  knowledge  to  foretell  their  end. 
Street  education  is  a  kind  that  one  can  receive  too  much  of,  for  the  more 
he  attains  the  nearer  ruin  he  is. 

A  city  missiooary  visited  an  unhappy  young  man  in  jail,  waiting  his  trial 
for  a  state  prison  crime.  ^  Sir,"  said  the  prisoner,  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  *^  I  had  a  good  home  education ;  it  was  my  street  education  that 
.  ruined  me.  I  used  to  slip  out  of  the  house  and  go  off  with  the  boys  in  the 
street.  In  the  street  I  learned  to  lounge ;  in  the  street  I  learned  to  swear ; 
in  the  street  I  learned  to  smoke ;  in  the  street  I  learned  to  gamble ;  In  the 
street  I  learned  to  pilfer.  O,  sir,  it  is  in  the  street  the  devil  lurks  to  work 
the  ruin  of  the  young." 

Let  boys  beware  of  a  street  education ;  and  much  of  it  can  be  avoided  if 
parents  will  strive  to  make  a  pleasant  home  for  their  children,  and  exercise 
authority  strong  enougR  to  keep  them  from  the  dangerous  influences  of 

street  society* 

SdM  Onmmittee,  — Epwabd  Maubfoeld,  K  A.  UpTOir,  Evxbbtt  Habt,  C.  W. 
£Ait>2r,  Cbabl^  R.  Buss,  Gbobob  Bullbv. 
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STONEHAM. 

Whether  (he  languages  as  taught  in  our  High  Schools  si 
not  yield  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time  given  to  them  in  ori 
natural  eciencea  more  prominent,  ia  a  question  amonji;  edui 
Of  courxe,  there  are  two  sides  to  thia  quesiion,  and  each 
nest  advocates.  Neither  party  pretends  that  all  wisdom 
side  of  the  bouse.  No  one  says  that  the  study  of  the  lang 
profit,  or  that  the  oaturai  scietices  contribuie  nothing  to  a  < 
It  has  been  our  aim  to  raise  into  more  proroiufluce  the  i 
and  not  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  languages.  The  fon 
been  but  poorly  taught  in  the  High  School  heretofore,  pa 
want  of  sufficient  apparatus. 

We  h^ar  the  question  started  by  persons  whose  meai 
were  mora  limiied  than  are  tboee  afforded  to  the  pre^e 
"  What  good  does  it  do  to  study  Latin  in  our  schools,  esp 
to  study  it  who  do  not  contemplate  goins;  to  college  ?  " 

We  feel  disposed  to  give  some  attention  to  this  inquiry,  1 
instances  it  comes  from  an  honest  conviction  of  ffae  inniili 
^nd  not  from  a  desire  lo  underrate  it,  because  the  Individ 
got  along  well  enough  in  lire  without  ever  looking  into  a  L 

There  is  a  great  mintake,  very  prevalent  in  (he  commi 
what  educiUion  ii.  Sometimes  we  are  able  to  define  a  thii 
and  we  therefore  say  (hat  educating  a  mind  is  not  like  pot 
a  jug,  or  dropping  apples  into  a  barrel.  The  mere  acqi 
resembles  these  operations.  When  one  labors  in  the  thoi 
facts  away  in  the  memory  is  education,  he  cultivates  but  a 
the  domain  of  mind,  merely  the  faculty  of  retaining  and  re< 
We  speak  of  educating  the  hand.  The  pianist  and  the 
educate  his  hand ;  and  every  one  knows  that  if  escellenc 
comes  only  alter  long  and  patient  practice.  The  hand  < 
especially  of  the  one  who  operates  on  the  eye,  must  be  an 
The  hand  of  the  watchmaker  mast  he  an  educated  one,  a 
file  and  fit  the  delicate  little  things  about  tha(  instrument. 
these  various  kinds  of  education  by  exercising  iiself  in  the 
is  proposed  lo  operate.  It  has  to  go  through  a  prepar 
schooling.  In  this  preparatory  course,  we  do  not  regard  sc 
does,  as  how  it  does  its  work ;  not,  how  much  it  earuji,  but 
conatautly  gaining. 

Here  is  the  mind  of  the  child  to  be  educated,  of  laora  ia 
economy  of  nature  than  hand,  foot,  (ongue,  ear,  or  eye,  inoi 
direct  in  all  efforts  to  improve  these  organs.  The  mind  is 
for  the  work  of  life,  and  the  child  most  have  the  various 
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mind  not  only  developed  bo  as  to  be  capable  of  active  force,  but  those 
powers  must  be  obedient  to  the  wilL  Without  this  the  mind  can  never 
work  with  energy  and  effect  Until  this  command  is  attained  by  the  wiD 
over  an  the  fteolties,  oar  mental  powers  remain  undisciplined  and  almost 
useless.  If  this  power  of  sobjecting  all  our  mental'powers  to  the  control 
of  the  will  be  not  attained  in  youth,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  gained  at  aU. 
The  season  of  youth  is  the  most  suitable  time  for  the  attainment.  What- 
ever methods  may  be  adopted,  it  is  evident  there  must  be  system.  Ezperi* 
enee  proves  the  great  advantage  of  assigning  to  the  child  certain  appropri- 
ate lessons  to  be  learned  thoroughly  and  at  stated  periods.  The  attention 
must  be  ^tirected  earnestly  to  some  subject,  and  when  this  is  continued  with 
fidelity  for  the  period  usually  assigned  to  the  ^  school-days  "  of  one's  life, 
the  power  of  the  will  to  command  the  other  faculties  to  work  in  any  par- 
ticular direction,  is  attained  by  habit  But  to  acquire  habits  of  earnest 
and  continued  attention  is  not  the  work  of  a  term,  or  of  a  year  of  study. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  original  difference  in  the  quality  of  minds, 
but  the  surprising  contrast  in  the  exhibitions  of  mental  power  among  men 
is  not  attributable  so  much  to  natural  differences  as  to  the  cultivation  and 
development  of  those  qualities  of  mind  which  are  the  common  inheritance 
of  all  the  human  race. 

The  mind  soon  becomes  &miliar  with  that  knowledge  which  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  life  require  us  to  know, — our  every-day  work.  Heading, 
spelling,  writing,  simple  arithmetical  calculations,  the  keeping  of  books  of 
accounts, — ^the  common  uses  of  knowledge  in  our  every-day  life, — soon 
cease  to  tax  the  mind.  Somelhing  beyond  the  rudiments  is  required  to  fit 
the  mind  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  many  hard  problems  of  life  which 
sometimes  surprise  us  by  their  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance.  It  is 
unquestionably  within  the  range  of  possibilities  for  a  man  to  eat,  drink, 
work,  sleeps  and  dothe  himself  decently ;  to  heap  up  wealth  in  a  pile  so  high 
aa  to  shut  entirely  out  of  view  the  poor-hoase  both  for  himself  and  for  ^  his 
heirs  and  asagns,**  and  to  gain  that  empty  deference  which  is  always  given 
to  riches ;  to  pass  comfortably  down  the  vista  of  years  to  his  threescore  and 
teoy  without  ever  having  entertained  a  dozen  original  thoughts,  uncon- 
nected with  the  policy  of  making  money, -in  all  his  life.  Bat  every  one 
must  see  that  such  a  mind  is  necessarily  contracted  within  very  small 
limits,  and  the  range  of  intellectual  enjoyments  for  such  a  human  being  is 
also  small. 

If^  then^  the  mind  is  to  be  disciplined,  enlarged,  those  studies  must  be 
pursued  which  compel  earnest,  continued  mental  effort  As  a  means  of 
discipline  of  the  mind,  the  study  of  Latin  is  of  great  value.  It  caUs  into 
active  exercise  more  faculties  than  almost  any  other  study.  It  requires 
more  than  a  recollection  of  the  meanings  of  words.  It  appeals  to  the  rea- 
son, to  common  sense.    Out  of  elements  of  sentences  which  may  at  first 

15 
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ibe  present  signification  of  all  words  derived  from  any  other  language  and 
the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  When  one  knows  the  original  word,  he 
gets  hold  of  the  chain  which  binds  together  all  the  derivatiyesfrom  it 
How  extensive  maj  be  the  advantage  from  this  source  is  illustrated  by  an 
example  of  following  Latin  words  down  into  English,  furnished  us  hj  a 
student  in  Latin  in  a  High  School  in  Essex  County.  The  principal 
foferms  us  that  the  scholar  traced  out  more  than  eight  hundred  words  in 
our  English  language,  deriving  their  origin  wholly  or  in  part  from  a  singh 
Latin  word.  All  this  number  of  branches,  branchlets,  and  twigs,  took 
their  origin  from  a  single  root 

The  propriety  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  our  High  Schools  might  also  be 
argued,  from  the  obligaticm  which  the  Commonwealth  imposes  upon  towns 
deemed  to  be  able  to  support  such  schools.  The  statute  requires  that 
every  town  containing  five  hundred  families  or  householders,  (ours  contains 
seveo  hundred  and  twenty-six  famOies,)  shall  maintain  a  school  to  be  kept 
bj  a  master  of  competent  ability,  ten  months  in  each  year,  and  instruction 
shaD  be  given  in  Latin  in  such  school.  It  is  safe  to  conform  to  the  letter, 
the  spirit,  and  meaning  of  that  law,  and  unwise  to  depart  therefrom,  in  our 
estimation. 

We  hare  thus  far  noticed  but  one  of  the  studies  to  which  objection  is 
sometimes  made.    When  the  objection  is  founded  on  the  alleged  want  of 
practicalness  of  the  study,  we  reply  that  our  system  of  education  does  not 
proceed  on  the  principle  of  learning  in  the  school-room  just  the  exercises 
which  the  scholars  will  have  in  their  various  avocations  in  mature  life.    If 
it  were  so,  the  apparatus  of  the  school  would  have  to  be  sewing  machines, 
shoe  benches,  cooking  stoves,  ploughs  and  harrows,  and  the  books  of  reference 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  receipt  book  for  cooking,  some  work  on  book-keeping, 
^  bunness  arithmetic,''  (not  so  large  as  the  shorter  catechism,)  and  the  com- 
plete letter-writer.    In  such  a  course,  Latin  would  have  no  place,  because 
it  is  a  dead  language ;  and  we  learn  from  a  high  source  that  ^^  dead  ducks  ** 
are  not  the  game  to  waste  your  ammunition  upon.    The  French  language, 
being  a  living  one,  might,  in  such  a  system  as  we  are  describing,  receive 
sufiicient  attention  to  justify  the  study  of  a  diminutive  tract,  sold  tremend- 
ously cheap  and  warranted  to  give  one  a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  in 
six  easy  lessons!    But  seriously,  the  fact  that  our  scholars,  when  they 
grow  up  to  be  men  and  women,  will  not  have  to  employ  in  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  life  any  application  of  the  principles  they  have  learned  in  alge- 
bra, geometry,  trigonometry,  astronomy,   physical  geography,  Latin,  or 
French,  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  these  studies  are  of  secondary  import- 
ance.   There  i^  a  downright  practical  good  in  hfiowing  some  thitogs  outside 
c^  our  own  limited  sphere  of  labor,  and  there  is  a  much  greater  practical 
good  in  having  the  mind  so  disciplined  that  it  can  concentrate  all  its  facul- 
ties on  any  subject  at  the  command  of  the  will,  and  continue  the  struggle 
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ontil  the  problem  is  solved.  For  precision  in  reasoning  nothing  is  bettor 
than  geometry  and  the  mathematics  generally.  Astronomy  opens  to  the 
mind  a  broad  field  of  knowledge,  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  thoag^ 
Chemistry  '^ holds  question"  with  the  material  elements,  separating  the 
thousand  oombinations  of  matter,  throwing  a  flood  of  light  upon  daik  ralh 
jects,  and  finding  out  facts  which  no  science  has  yet  bten  able  to  explain 
— «ome  of  nature's  mysteries.  InteUectual  phikaophy.  treats  of  mind|  its 
capacities,  the  way  it  operates,  how  the  varioos  fhcnlties  may  be  improved, 
while  physiology  informs  us  of  what  our  bodies  are  composed,  of  all  tiie 
complicated  machinery  of  bones,  muscles,  fibres,  nerves,  arteries,  sod 
veins ;  their  uses,  their  growth,  and  their  decay.  We  believe  these  and 
all  the  other  studies  prescribed  for  our  High  School  are  worthy  of  all  the 
attention  they  receive. 

Muaie  and  GymnoiUcs* — It  is  too  late  for  any  man  to  say  that  singio; 
by  the  pupils  of  a  school  is  unprofitable.  Little  children  especially  need 
reoreation,  relaxation ;  and  they  find  it  most  pleasantly  in  singing.  To 
stody  with  profit,  one  should  be  cheerful ;  the  mind  should  not  be  weighed 
down  by  melancholy  or  ill-humor.  In  the  ordlnaiy  school  studies,  cfaildrea 
find  many  occasions  of  vexation,  things  that  puzzle  the  brain.  The  eoo* 
finement  to  the  room  during  the  prescribed  school  hours  is  irfcsoma  The 
humane  teacher  will,  as  soon  as  he  detects  this  state  of  mind  in  his  school, 
contrive  some  way  to  remove  it  If  the  singing  ezerdse  cannot  be  shared 
in  by  aU  the  scholars,  resort  may  be  had  to  the  gymnastic  ezerdse  wherein 
all  who  have  the  use  of  arms,  hands,  and  feet  may  join.  Experienoein 
all  our  schools  has  proved  the  efficacy  of  both  these  methods  to  drive  away 
dnlness  and  introduce  vigor  and  spirit  instead.  But  music  cannot  be  so 
presented  as  to  bring  out  its  peculiar  advantages  and  beauties  until  it  is 
taught  We  now  have  meroly  a  few  songs  and  tunes  learned  by  rote,  a 
great  deal  better  than  nothing,  it  is  admitted.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  a  competent  teacher  of  music  employed  to  give  about  two  lessons  t 
week  of  forty  minutes'  length  each,  in  the  High  and  each  of  the  Xntenne- 
diate  Schools.  In  this  way,  many  voices  would  be  brought  out  which  stb 
now  silent  during  the  singing  in  schooL  A  thorough  drill  in  the  dements 
would  establish  these  i4y  voieeM  on  their  proper  basis.  An  experienced 
teacher  says :  ^  In  respect  to  moral  training  and  disdpline,  I  r^ard  mosic 
or  singing  in  school  as  invaluable.  Nothing  so  quickly  relaxes  the  miod, 
and  frees  it  from  bad  feelings  and  discouragements  which  the  daily  stndies 
engender.  It  rolieves  the  teacher,  too,  to  join  in  a  cheerful  song,  bodilj  as 
well  as  mentally.  A  teacher  who  sings  often  will  not  often  scold.  I 
believe  he  can  expend  much  of  hb  overwrought  nervousness  in  this  waj ; 
and  instead  of  sharp  tones  piercing  the  heart,  his  words  will  fall  in  soft  and 
gentle  accents.    Song  always  draws  doser  its  partidpants,  and  love  goes 
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wkh  it;  and  io  ibe  flong  ex^ctse,  if  ever,  there  will  be  happiness  in  the 
sdioel-'Tooiii.'' 

But,be»deB  Ms  inflaence  on  the  discipliDe  and  the  moral  trabiagt 
xawcy  if  it  be  taught  in  its  elementary  principles,  has  a  most  important 
bearing  on  reading.  Every  one  must  admit  the  dose  relation  of  ^  tones 
and  woid^  song  and  speech,  music  and  elocution.**  Reading  cannot  be 
tan^t  so  well  as  by  him  who  understands  and  c^ppUet  the  principles  appli- 
cable to  expressing  emotions  by  the  Yoice.  This  is  peculiariy  the  work  of 
the  teacher  of  music  Why  should  not  the  school  teacher  also,  aim  as 
high  ?  It  certainly  is  not  because,  in  reading,  the  vcice  is  incapable  of 
expresMng  deep  ^notions. 

BduU  CoMmtfee.— Ltxam  Dikk,  R.  [B.  Dakfobtr,  Littbeb  HiLt.,  H.  L.  Hobsb, 
FBAxcn  Hat,  L.  S.  Rows. 

SUDBURY. 

There  is,  at  present,  a  scarcity  of  good  teachers,  and  the  reason  is  per* 
feetly  obvious.  After  a  young  lady  has  accomplished  all  which  is  taught  in 
most  of  our  Common  Schools,  and  as  it  is  there  taught,  it  requires  several 
jears  of  time  and  the  expenditure  of  several  hundred  dollars  of  money  to 
obtain  the  further  necessary  qualifications  for  a  teacher ;  and  then  her  com- 
pensatioo,  in  our  country  schools,  is  less  than  is  received  by  the  female 
operatives  in  our  shops  and  Victories,  so  that  one  just  leaving  a  District 
School,  in  deciding  her  future  course,  would  readily  perceive  that  tbe  differ- 
ence would  be  veiy  great,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  between  a  two  years' 
eonrse  at  a  ^  Normal  School,**  or  some  equivalent  instituticm,  and  employ- 
ment wluch  would  be  more  lucrative  than  teaching,  and  that  almost  imme* 
diately.  Those  of  limited  means,  therefore,  rarely  choose  the  former 
oonrse ;  and  we  are  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  from  whom  to 
make  oar  selections,  the  larger  part  of  whom  are  without  experience  and 
some  of  whom  intend  to  teach  but  a  few  terms,  during  which,  even  if  suo- 
cessfiil,  their  services  are  far  less  valuable  than  they  might  afterwards 
become ;  and  tbe  success  of  an  inexperienced  teacher,  for  the  first  one  or 
two  terms,  is  very  rarely  what  should  satisfy  a  committee  or  community  as 
a  permanent  result. 

SupenMeadenL—CvAVLts  TBoursoa. 

TEWKSBURY. 

Seho6lrHou9f^4 — ^An  important  condition  of  a  good  school  is  a  good 

school-honse.     We  plead  for  no  gorgeous  edifice,  no  palatial  structure,  no 

pomp  and  parade  of  architecture,  unsuited  to  our  rural  Hfe.     On  the  other 

hand,  we  do  protest  against  such  rude,  unsightly,  ill-constructed,  nncom- 
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WAYLAND. 

Siaie  Fund, — ^This  is  paid  into  the  town  treasury,  subject  to  the  order  of 
the  school  committee^  who  are  required  to  apply  it  according  to  their  best 
judgment  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools.  They  are  authorised  to  use  one- 
foarth  of  it  to  furnish  the  school-rooms  with  apparatus,  reference  books  and 
outline  maps.  Portions  of  it  may  be  taken  to  equalize  the  benefits  of  the 
school  system.  Sometimes,  for  temporary  or  local  reasons,  a  good  deal 
more  must  be  paid  for  board  in  one  district  than  in  another,  and  a  very 
few  dollars  will  save  a  school  from  being  broken  up  without  a  full  term  and 
a  fair  examination.  Most  of  the  State  fund,  while  the  schools  have  been 
under  our  charge,  has  been  divided  among  all  the  schools  under  the  same 
rale  of  distribution  which  the  town  adopts.  But  we  have  taken  portions  of 
it  for  maps  and  reference  books,  and  in  some  cases  to  save  schools  from 
broken  terms,  and  have  been  surprised  sometimes  to  see  how  much  a  few 
dollars  will  accomplish  in  this  way. 

We  supplied  the  school-room  of  the  South  Grammar  School  with  Wor- 
cester's new  and  large  dictionary.  The  old  dictionary  was  worn  out.  Two 
years  ago,  we  found  that  this  school,  while  making  excellent  progress,  was 
coming  short,  and  we  applied  $5.72  from  the  State  fund,  and  thereby  saved 
it  from  a  broken  term.  Last  year,  we  applied  $1.50  for  the  same  purpose. 
Last  spring  its  teacher  asked  us  to  help  her  supply  the  school-room  with 
outline  maps.  We  knew  with  what  good  results  they  would  be  used  under 
her  skilful  hand  and  we  applied  $7  for  this  object ;  and  the  beautiful  maps 
which  now  adorn  the  school-room,  imparting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  a 
fresh  interest  to  the  study  of  geography,  show  how  judiciously  the  little 
sum  was  used.  Last  year,  as  our  report  shows,  we  applied  from  the  State 
fund  $5  to  the  Eutter  School,  saving  it  from  a  broken  term.  We  applied 
$5  to  the  Centre  Grammar  School  for  the  same  purpose.  No  other  school 
needed  this,  as  they  had  full  terms  without  it.  We  supplied  the  Centre 
Primary  School  with  a  small  dictionary,  which  cost  $1.50.  Two  years 
ago,  we  supplied  the  North  School  with  Worcester's  large  quarto  dictionary, 
by  appropriating  $6.50  from  the  State  fund.  The  following  summary  will 
show  the  amount  of  these  appropriations  for  the  last  three  years,  and  it 
includes  all  which  thus  far  has  ever  been  made  from  the  State  fund : — 

For  the  South  Grammar  School,  in  all, $20  72 

the  Centre  Grammar,        .......  5  00 

the  RuUer, 5  00 

the  North, 6.  50 

the  Centre  Primary, 1  50 

We  earnestly  recommend  to  our  successors  to  follow  out,  as  we  have 
done,  the  wise  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
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the  intent  of  the  law,  that  the  Bchook  throughout  the  town  may  he  fur- 
nished with  the  requisite  equipment,  when  they  are  sure  it  can  he  efficiendj 
used,  that  the  school  terms  be  equalized  as  justly  as  possible,  and  espediillj 
if  schools  are  doing  well  not  to  suffer  them  to  be  broken  up  when  a  small 
extra  appropriation  can  prevent  the  evil.  The  South  School  a  few  yean 
ago  was  behind  the  others.  Now  its  grammar  department  is  in  advance  of 
all  the  rest  We  have  appropriated  more  to  the  South  School  than  to  any 
other,  because  its  school  terms  have  generally  fallen  short  and  because  an 
excellent  opportunity  offered  to  begin  with  furnishing  its  school-room.  Hie 
manifest  good  accomplished  shows  that  the  plan  should  be  carried  out 
everywhere,  as  occasion  may  require.  There  has  been  less  occasion  to 
apply  anything  in  this  way  to  the  Centre  School,  because  it  has  the  maps 
of  the  High  School-room  and  because  its  terms  have  been  unifonnlj 
prolonged  by  private  bounty. 

School  CJEwimtftee.— Edmuhd  H.  Skabs,  Johv  K.  Sekbxax,  Hesxt  Bullaed. 

WINCHESTER- 

But  no  arrangement  can  ever  do  away  with  the  necessitj  for  warm  and 
constant  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  In  vain  will  teachers  labor,  and 
committees  visit  and  consult,  unless  the  home  lends  its  hearty  coopera- 
tion ;  unless  the  children  are  questioned,  encouraged,  and  in  every  way 
helped  by  their  parents ;  unless  the  teacher  feels  from  the  homes  of  tbe 
little  ones  under  her  charge  a  kindly  and  steady  support.  The  children 
should  feel  that  their  parents  consider  diligence  and  cheerful  obedience  in 
school  the  most  important  business  of  their  children.  They  should  know 
that  they  cannot  count  on  any  encouragement  in  laziness,  tardiness,  diso- 
bedience, or  a  spirit  of  fault-finding. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  impress  on  every  parent  the  evil  which 
is  often  inflicted  on  our  schools  by  a  few  hasty  words  of  unfavorable  com- 
ment on  a  teacher, — dropped  from  the  lips  of  father  or  mother  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  children.  There  is  probably  not  one  of  our  schools  which  does 
not  suffer  seriously,  every  term,  from  this  cause.  Children  repeat  to  their 
playmates  such  ill-considered  criticism,  with  the  exaggeration  natarai  to 
childhood,  and  it  works  like  baneful  leaven,  to  breed,  first  a  spirit  of  fanlt- 
finding,  and  then  of  insubordination.  There  is,  at  best,  much  that  is  labo- 
rious and  perplexing  in  the  work  of  every  teacher,  and  it  is  hard  to  have 
the  friction  of  the  school  machine  increased  by  those  whose  forbearance 
and  kindly  judgment  might  so  smooth  and  ease  it.  If  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty is  slight,  it  will  probably  correct  itself  in  time.  Schools  and  teadters 
will  certainly  not  attain  to  perfection  sooner  than  homes  and  parents. 
^<  Offences "  there  must  needs  be,  while  schools  are  taught  by  men  and 
women  like  ourselves ;  and  if  these  are  discussed  in  open  family  conchve 
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thej  win  inevitably  be  magniiSed.  If  tbe  sapposed  difficulty  is  serionSy  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  it  Bhoold  scarcely  be  formed  on  the  testimony  of  a 
chikL  One  or  several  visits  to  the  school,  with  a  view  to  understanding 
the  teacher's  plans,  as  well  as  the  children's  notions,  may  at  once  clear  np 
the  doubt,  and  give  the  visitor  many  new  ideas  in  relation  to  school  teach- 
ing and  its  difficulties.  Such  visits  will  soon  convince  one  that  school  rules 
mast  be  general  in  their  application ;  that  exceptions  cannot  be  made  in 
fiivor  of  one  child  without  being  expected  by  all ;  and  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  well-beiug  of  a  school,  that  every  child  should  come 
eaily,  and  stay  through  the  entire  session.  If  the  difficulty  still  remains, 
as  it  sometimes  must,  (while  fallible  teachers  and  committees  are  employed,) 
and  if  the  parent  and  teacher  can  come  to  no  good  understanding  it  is  very 
desirable  tiiat  an  appeal  should  at  once  be  made  to  the  committee,  before 
the  matter  is  discussed  and  distorted  in  many  mouths,  and  an  impartial 
investigation  and  decision  is  made  difficult. 

Sdkool  Cbflauttee.^FBSDSBicx  WmaoB,  Charles  Prksskt,  Hxhbt  Himcklst. 

WOBURN. 

The  point  we  aim  to  establish  is,  that  instructors  and  books  in  the  school- 
rcM>m  are  to  be  regarded  as  helps  only  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the 
works  of  God ;  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  cultivation 
of  taste,  the  moral  affections,  the  law  of  conscience.  The  utmost  that- 
can  be  accomplished  by  any  system  of  training,  and  in  the  longest  period 
allotted  to  teachers,  is  only  the  small  beginning  of  education.  It  is  well, 
indeed,  if  such  a  beginning  be  made,  if  such  a  direction  be  given  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  young  as  shall  prepare  them  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  the  pure  and  elevated  in  literature,  and 
the  true  and  upright  and  good  in  maxims,  and  principles,  and  actions ;  to 
love  a  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird ;  to  thrill  with  a  strange  and  indescribable 
pleasure  in  gazing  on  a  doud,  gorgeous  and  rich  in  all  the  splendors  of 
reflected  sunlight,  or  black  with  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  rent  with 
lightning ;  and  still  more,  to  see  only  beauty  in  goodness,  though  barefoot 
and  akme,  and  (mly  deformity  in  vice,  though  riding  in  a  gilded  chariot 
amid  the  admiration  of  a  multitude. 

To  a  child  thus  trained,  all  the  world  ministers  continual  delight,  and  all 
things  help  to  carry  forward  the  great  process  of  education,  so  happily  com- 
menced, the  formation  of  a  well-balanced  character,  comprehending  in  its 
fair  proportions,  ^  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  hon- 
est, whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report."  That  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  and  the  refined  in  literature,  is  a  preserva- 

16 
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tive  from  sensaal  and  yicious  indulgence,  no  argument  is  required  to  prove. 
This  18  hardly  more  than  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  the  child's  bTinii, 

''For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Neither  do  we  supersede  Christianitj,  or  diminish  its  importance,  in 
claiming  that  there  is  a  directly  elevating  tendendy  in  cultivated  tastes  and 
literary  pursuits.  Nay,  we  affirm  that  Christianity  itself  purifies  and 
ennobles  the  character  partly  through  its  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to 
enlarge  the  intellect,  and  refine  and  elevate  the  taste.  This  is  in  no  wise 
inconsistent  with  the  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  statute  requuring  the 
daily  reading  of  the  Bible  in  our  Public  Schools,  that  Christianity  exerts 
its  power  mainly  through  the  conscience  and  moral  affections.  It  were 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  highest  ideals  of  moral  beauty,  and  the  nearest  con- 
formity to  these  ideals,  were  not  closely  allied  to  the  highest  excelience  in 
all  those  attributes  of  human  character,  which,  however  beantifiil,  must  be 
held  to  be  strictly  subordinate  to  moral  qualities.  No  other  book  exhibits 
such  high  appreciation  of  whatever  is  picturesque  or  grand  in  nature  as 
the  Bible ;  no  other  book  contains  such  exquisitely  beautiful  allosions  to 
whatever  is  fitted  to  excite  admuration  and  please  the  taste,  m  field  and 
forest,  in  air  and  earth  and  sea.  There  is  no  inspiration  of  g^ua,  no 
brilliancy  of  language,  or  power  of  description ;  no  tenderness,  pathos, 
energy,  simplicity,  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  such  as  the  old  Hebrew 
prophets  left  us.  Shakspeare  and  Milton  are  immeasurably  inferior,  in  all 
which  constitutes  their  glory,  to  David  and  Job  ;  while  the  eloquence  of 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah,  and  Moses,  and  John,  whether  for  elegance  or  A)roe, 
whether  for  argument,  persuasion,  or  invective,  leaves  all  the  orators  <^ 
ancient  and  modem  times  far  behind. 

There  is  no  monopoly  in  refined  and  elegant  culture,  no  caste  in  adence 
and  literature  and  art.  The  world  of  beauty  and  magnificence  is  open  to 
all,  the  treasures  of  learning,  in  our  country  at  least,  are  the  birthright  of 
all.  We  would  not  persuade  every  school-boy  that  he  can  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  even  a  member  of  the  State  legislature.  Neither 
would  we  have  our  young  ladies  think  that  the  honors  of  the  High  School 
must  of  necessity  separate  them  from  the  industrial  ranks,  or  disqualify 
them  to  be  the  wives  of  tradesmen,  farmers  and  mechanics.  Our  adiool 
system  is  a  failure  as  relates  to  one  of  its  main  objects,  if  it  does  not  ally 
the  dignity  of  knowledge,  and  the  luxury  of  refinement,  and  cultivated  taste 
with  the  common  pursuits  of  life.  If  our  young  ladies  who  excel  in  schol- 
arship have  a  talent  for  teaching,  or  as  contributors  to  periodical  litera- 
ture, let  them  use  it  if  they  are  so  disposed.  But  let  them  not  feel  as  if 
the  years  spent  at  school  were  wasted,  or  that  a  blight  has  fallen  upon 
them  because  they  find  a  livelihood  in  a  school  of  design,  or  in  tlie  making 
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of  dresses,  or  sale  of  goods,  or  (we  -would  very  much  like  to  say,)  in  bonse- 
hold  employments.  The  daughters  of  eminent  Grerman  professors,  them- 
selyes  accomplished  in  polite  literature  and  solid  learning,  are  not  ashamed 
to  receive  the  morning  call  of  a  stranger  with  a  hunch  of  keys  at  their 
side,  the  badge  of  their  domestic  occupations  and  honors.  Richard  Cobden 
thought  it  not  donatory  to  his  parliamentary  dignity  to  employ  his  skill 
in  designing  patterns  for  ladies'  muslin  dresses.  When  there  shall  be  such 
a  combination  of  intelligence  with  the  every  day  pursuits  of  life,  as  our 
Common  School  system  contemplates,  ladies'  dresses  will  be  better  made, 
horses  will  be  better  shod,  housekeeping  matters  will  be  more  skilfully 
managed,  and  all  labor  will  be  honorable. 

The  €anotmt  of  Study  which  Jundd  he  required  of  the  Pupils  each  dcty.-^ 
YboT  committee  believe  this  subject  to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
-witli  reference  to  the  health  of  the  rising  generation,  and  not  less  as  regards 
the  most  successful  mental  training  and  largest  ultimate  intelligence.  The 
most  valuable  trees,  whether  for  strength  or  beauty,  are  of  the  slowest 
growth.  If  the  oak  and  pine  could  be  forced  in  five  years  to  a  magnitude 
ordinarily  reached  in  fiffy,  no  one  would  care  to  trust  himself  to  a  ship 
whose  ribs  and  masts  were  supplied  from  such  hot-house  productions.  Our 
children  receive  their  school  education  at  the  same  time  they  are  develop- 
ing physically  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  That  any  confinement  in 
school -rooms,  or  application  to  leseons  which  impairs,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  development  and  vigor  of  the  body,  is  a  grievous  mistake,  no 
one  will  doubt.  The  only  point  in  question  is  the  proper  amount  of  study 
to  be  required  each  day.  In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  this  is  a 
point  not  very  easily  decided  ;  and  what  they  propose  in  these  remarks  is, 
not  so  much  to  decide  it,  as  to  call  attention  to  it.  They  believe  that  the 
highest  medical  skill  should  be  brought  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  ; 
and  they  are  most  happy  to  observe,  that  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  it  has 
heen  receiving  attention  now  for  a  considerable  time  past.  Some  of  the 
results  of  these  medical  investigations  they  take  leave  to  present,  and 
solicit  for  them  the  careful  consideration  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  in 
Wobum. 

It  affords  your  committee  much  pleasure  to  know  that  this  question,  of 
sach  vital  importance  in  its  relation  to  education,  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  our  own  vicinity ;  the  result  being  the  following 
deeply  interesting  paper,  originally  published  in  the  ^  Middlesex  Journal,'' 
and  which  has  also  been  printed  in  separate  form  for  distribution,  and  re- 
published, with  conunendation,  in  the  ^  Massachusetts  Teacher "  for  the 
present  month  :^ 

T^uhUe  SdiaoU  from  the  Dodof's  point  of  'view. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Middlesex  East  District  Medical  Society,  in  July,  1865,  the  subject  of  the  influence 
of  our  Public  Schools  on  the  health  of  the  children  attending  them  being  under 
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open  viadowi  during  cold  ireather,  U  to 
,  when  thej  are  moM  liable  to  ■■  catch  cole 
1  to  obcerre.  When  th«  body  it  aglow  wi 
wmpentuTS  Mid  eren  a  current  of  air,  w 
«,  fresh  tit  ma;  be  introduced  with  la: 
uid  exerdie  time,  except  in  very  lerere  i 
>od*  of  beatiiig,  a  cloae  itove  la  the  moi 
iVmA  air ;  and  whenerer  one  ii  nied  in  a 
ially  walled  in  witb.  metal  icreeni,  inald< 
J  in  all  Aimaces. 

ibonld  be  scmpnlontly  apportioned  to  tb 
Frimaiy  Schooli  the  tlatt  ihonld  be  nsed 
anld  be  given  aa.mnch  m  poidble  on  ' 

part  of  thii  mazini  be  not  observed,  the  m 
the  Mbool  ii  nutained,)  will  be  overtaiki 
age*  of  otlag  the  ilate  u  advited,  are  vei 
d,  writing  ii  earlier  and  more  pleaiantlj  1 
profltahlj  occnpied,  when  thej  wonld  o 

.  Teaching,"  we  have  only  ipace  to  h; 
that  the  teacher  ihonld  avail  himaelf  of 
of  perception  and  obaerration  in  cbU( 
inknown,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abatn 
iUortrate  each  leMon  from  familiar  aou 
jaed,)  F.  W 

J.D. 
8ptci<a  Com.  Middi 
mittet.—J.  C  BoDwaLL,  JoRif  JoHaioir,  J< 
POLUBD,  S.  W.  Abboit. 
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oniooment  of  tbe  inoome  of  tlie  Sk 
tion  thereof  will  be  allotted  to  any  t< 
if  its  Public  Schools  for  the  period 
Consequently  the  schools  of  the  ji 
ength  ta  avoid  the  forfeiture  of  tht 

«  noted  by  the  town,  that  oar  foortee 
ghty^our  months  in  the  aggreg&te,  b< 
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The  proper  length  of  a  Bchool,  in  our  view,  depends  o 
The  circumstances  of  the  cities,  large  towna  and  Tillages,  i 
of  the  country  towns,  and  the  country  towns  amoug  thema 
the  ground  of  difficultieB  about  our  school  laws.  The  cil 
think  that  the  towns  may  have  schools  for  a  term  as  Ion 
and  that  school  districts  and  the  selection  of  teachers,  by 
miltees,  are  only  a  relic  of  a  dark  past.  They  are  sure  1 
be  as  good  for  us  as  it  is  for  them,  and  being  in  the  maj 
upon  us  regulations  fitted  (o  compact  populations,  but  not  t 
tions,  with  the  very  benevolent  motive  indeed,  to  save  us  fi 
ness  and  absolute  barbarism.  The  men  at  the  head  of 
operations,  gentlemen  of  large  ability  and  high  charactf 
mostly,  from  our  cities  or  large  towns.  Can  they  kno' 
condition  of  the  towns,  as  long  residents  in  them  do  ?  1 
honestly  believe  the  city  methods  to  be  the  only  orthodox  ( 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  schoob,  are  the  aboli 
trict  system,  and,  failing  in  that,  the  selection  of  leachei 
committee.  If  these  could  be  realized,  the  school  milleo 
hand  indeed.  We  do  not  sympathize, with  this  view,  n 
tliought  of  these  measures.  The  spirit  of  a  people,  if  rigl 
ficially  through  any  forms,  (though  some  forms  are  mora 
ers,)  and  will,  in  free  development,  correct  the  forms,  if 
spirit  of  a  people  is  deficient,  forma  alone  will  not  beget  it. 
ious  forma  were  abolished  by  force  of  law,  to-day,  the  san 
remain  to-morrow,  with  eyes  just  as  blind,  and  movements 
and  awkward,  in  the  view  of  their  crilica,  as  to-day. 

One  important  difference  between  the  cities  and  counti 
the  children  of  the  cities  have  no  healthful  out-door  occt 
they  are,  or  can  be,  bred.  By  consequence,  schools  for  I 
necessary  to  preserve  them  from  constant  idleness,  whici 
name  for  ruin.  Long  schools  are  a  necessity  of  the  Gondii 
populations.  It  is  otherwise  in  the  country  towns.  Ni 
healthful  occupation  for  them,  but  the  condition  of  thinj 
them.  And  four,  five  or  six  months  of  earnest  study,  with 
year  spent  in  labor,  will  make  more  energetic  and  succi 
women  Ihsn  ten  months  of  study  without  it  The  acho< 
educates.  The  Prussian  boy  probably  excels  the  America 
knowledge.  But  which  develops  the  most  enterprise? 
remark  that  the  country  boys  become  the  successful  busin' 
ciliea.  This  question  has  been  proposed, — Why  have  not 
commanders  of  the  first  class  arisen  in  New  England  ?  Bj 
commanders  are  here  meant,  not  merely  those  who  are  tbo; 
in  the  science  of  war  and  government,  but  those  who  have 
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great  raeasnres  and  plans,  and  to  execi 
•at  this  qaestion.  It  may,  bovever,  e 
i  the  iotern^tor  entertained  the  belief 

0  do  in  fonning  great  charaMers,-and  11 
ger  of  forgetting  it  in  our  zeal  for  sctu 
X  oar  seminaries.  We  hare  some  ez< 
g  for  the  cattle  upon  the  hills,  in  our  hi 
of  pine  and  oak.  We  want  a  little  I 
can  youth  need  some  emplojment  gi 
«  at  night,  calling  imperalivelj  for  rep< 
ral,  are  a  blessing.     Another  important 

1  countrj  schools,  is  this, — the  youth  of 
than  in  the  city.    In  the  Twenty-Eight 

Sducatimi,  it  appears  that  in  Boston  aboi 
tendance  was  over  fifteen  years  of  age 
I.  «.,  the  attendance  orer  fifteen  is  in  th 
e  coa&try  town.  So  that  our  short  ter 
1  bj  atteodance  for  more  years. 
The  cities  hare  vastly  greater  ability, 
hat  Boston  has  277  Bchools,  the  avera) 
md  11  days ;  that  it  paid  their  male  t< 
ontb,  their  female  teachers,  t42  per  mo 
td  11  Bchoob,  of  the  average  length  of 
male  teachers  an  average  of  about  $U 
■  qaite  $19  per  nionth  ;  and  yet  Boston 
schools  but  l-riv  nulls  upon  the  dollar 
aed  1  -^g  milb  upon  the  dollar,  or  aln 
ignanimgus  for  the  cities  and  large  tow 
iy  pittance  due  to  the  small  towns  as  tl 
I,  while  thoee  very  towns  are  paying  t 
liools  BO  short,  and  so  indifferently  prov 
We  know  it  is  replied  to  this, "  red 
I  is  true,  if  our  population  was  compact  < 
1  those  graded,  we  conld  maintain  each 
[  we  now  impose.  In  that  case,  our  reL 
lue.  We  have  repeatedly  urged  upor 
;  namber  of  school  districts,  if  it  can  1 
i  eight  schools  cannot  famish  proper  ■ 
ipalaUon.  The  position  of  the  centre  < 
the  ponds  and  lai^  hills,  and  the  diree 
tiooB  of  the  hard  problem.  Even  as  it 
great  storms  for  the  childrm  to  get  to 
d  of  fklucation  admits  [hat  there  are  a 
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are  and  deatio;  of  a  great  natioD  coming  h 
A  be  u(ir,  and  prepare  themBelrea  for  tbeir 
1  accDmolation  of  knowlege  will  aid  tlieii 
e  regrett«d,  if  thej,  and  tlieir  Iriepda  for  tl 
hese  bleBsiogB.     But  will  lengtbeniog  the  e 

It  will  only  JDcrease.  the  waste.  For,  auui 
!  will  be  time  enough  for  abaence,  idleness 
Indj  Ibroogfa  evei;  form  of  amusement,  to 
ralae  cm  an  education.  The  remedj  must  rai 
rer  our  present  opporlunities  are  well  impro 
tbem. 
r,  we  object  to  this  law,  because  it  will  be  difl 

at  lix  months,  we  shall  be  Terj  liable  to  < 
'oar  fourteen  schools.  Sometimes  epideroica 
es,  break  oat  in  a  district,  and  a  large  part  of 
liome,  either  by  the  sickness,  or  bj  tbe  fear  o 
school  is  gone.  So,  sometimes,  troubles  ar 
lesve.  AUo,  the  law  provides  that  cbildren 
.itend  school  twelve  weeks  in  a  year,  tinder  p 
y  remain  at  home  after  tbe  legal  term  is  e 
e  might  have  a  schpol  of  the  dimensions  of  i 
listrict,  which  bad  four  scholars,  and  made  rei 
In  the  other  case,  a  school  must  be  kept  i 
ag  of  brick  without  straw,  most  certainly.  I 
ij  discretion.  A  school  must  be  miuntaiuei 
'  delinquency. 

ler. — Tbe  greatest  difficttlly  occurs  in  conseqi 
ts.  If  tbe  law  was  framed  witii  tbb  design 
ebool  agencies  of  the  country,  it  could  hardly 
le  it.    £acb  school  must  be  kept  siic  months. 

to  make  Ae  contracts.  They  are  at  libei 
Mrs,  and  at  any  price  they  please.  In  this  i 
lake  any  ^>ecific  allotment  of  funds  lo  an; 
spedfic  BumF  For  no  one  knows  bow  mu 
aid,  the  prudential  committee  must  expend 
n.  Then  who  knows  that  be  can,  or  that '. 
>f  instruction  ?  And  if  any  district  foils  of  i 
ool  fund  money  is  forfeited.  But  it  will  1 
littee'  contract  wilb  teachers,  and  a  uniform  i 
ghout  tbe  town."     The  town,  then,  needs  I 

adraotages  of  tbe  town  and  district  systen 
boughtfl  upon  this  subject.  Tbe  school  disti 
in  theory.     It  is  democratic     A  certain  nun 
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lasB.  We  bave  ia  our  scquruDtanci 
.  dtiieus,  men  of  intelligence,  who  b 
oaa,  and  who  have  been  finn  fiiendi 
committees  would  be  Ikble  to  the  u 
.es  wliich  will  inevitablj  be  made  bi 
we  would  Eunt  up  (he  case  aboat  u 
ee,  residing  in  the  district,  mnat  be 
md  be  able  to  procnre  &  teacher  a 
le  district,  he  and  hb  backers  mm 
3.  B^g  on  the  ground,  he  must  1 
to  meet  proinpt]y  anj  evil  in  its  i 
must  have  more  acqaaiDtanee  wi 
ability,  and  be  able  to  make  bett 
b  office,  they  might  become  well  ai 
1  of  the  town.  5.  There  would  b 
of  schools,  and  in  the  expenditure  ' 
ment  of  a  central  committee.  6.  1 
igid  acconntabilitj.  If  anything  ( 
can  be  easily  found.  There  are  e 
t  of  the  schools  that  no  one  of  thee 
>oken  thus  briefly  on  topics  which  ' 
ance  some  lime,  but  with  do  expect: 
Indeed,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  < 
lange  before  the  people  were  ready 
»mmittee  could  succeed  without  an 

>bjection  to  the  law  is,  tliat  it  will 
1  the  people.  "We  have  just  com 
has  been  incorred.  An  aoprecede 
by  men  own  property  not  subject 
all  the  same,  whether  $10,000  or 
iigs  lays  a  heavy  burden  upon  owne 
small  real  estate  owners,  and  men  ' 
r  BO  other,  this  law  ought  to  be  rep 
ude,  by  offering  one  or  two  other  I 
:  regard  as  a  capital  defect  in  our  S 
fund  of  92,000,000 ;  a  Board  of  E 
1  Schools  ;  five  or  six  teachers^  ins 
iocialions ;  a  periodical  for  teachers^ 
m  that  fuud,  but  not  one  agency  wl 
t  people.  It  seems  to  be  assumed 
ard  by  these  reports,  teachers,  sdic 
,e  best  way.    The  people  are  reac 
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tey  pn  their  version  of 
id  tbey  may  not.  Thej  ai 
<S  o(  schools.  Tliey  mt 
ent  to  them  and  analhemai 
exact  obedience  from  all  w 
le  or  dtalike  must  and  will 
er.  Hence  parents  may  6 
boo],  when  really  it  is  we 
rears  for  the  school  when  i 

tion  of  prevention  of  the  e' 
have  iatimaled  the  answei 
ire  careful  in  the  selection 
you  have  found  those  w 
n  ibem  for  a  series  of  tern 
amtUM.— Chabum  Kbkdali.,  £ 

BER] 

L  parents  do  at  so  little  eff 
y  and  publicly,  as  in  gi' 
rour  commitlee  feel  sure 
are  pnpils  whose  altainini 
vill  cheer  you  to  look  ir 
nklea  out  of  your  faces  to 
home  a  belter  father  or  n 

I  ID  some  way,  make  our  ( 
1.  We  could  make  selec 
auld  not  fear  to  send  into  ] 
We  can,  with  care  and 
ce,  give  our  schools  a  Higt 
',  teachere.  Talk  up  the 
dren  know  the  public  hes 
)wn  gives  money  cauliou 
beld  to  an  account  for  whi 
holar  who  wilfully  hindei 
school,  is  known  and  read 
;ntiment  in  favor  of  all  g 
It  all  that  ia  wrong. 
ig  of  High  School  attainm 
School  studies  should  be  c 
use  our  scholars  have  nc 
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i  for  this  very  end  hj  some  of  th« 
re  have  in  the  conntiy,  ought  to  br 
ers  an  animated  b^  as  mnch  en 
n  in  other  proTessions.  Hence  we 
7  respects,  the  teacher  who  has  r 
1  School,  is  best  qualified  (o  instruci 
vantage*  more  than  make  amen 
hat  men  possess  as  instructors.  E 
IS  in  teaching  by  ladies,  has  made 

that  men  cannot  monopolize,  and 
olize  the  bigb  salaries. 
be  past  year  the  town  has  taken  tw 
;  the  nnmber  of  diatricts  from  tf 
}1.  This  last  enterprise  was  nged  n 
irestB.  But  we  should  feel  no  leas 

and  nseful  direction,  and  we  sb 
rho  caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  im{ 
liled  to  eBlabliah  a  High  School. 
>wn  to  their  duties,  so  that  the  gr 
I  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  I 
is  established,  and  in  the  words  of 
t  ns,  "  it  is  a  great  success."  "Wit 
,  and  another  step  forward  is  bc 
A  new  and  fine  building  is  to  be 
will  be  no  discredit  to  the  good  tai 
le  pride  of  onr  citizens.  And  if  € 
to  forego  their  local  interests  ant 
sonal  aims,  and  in  choosing  a  tea 
m  be  obtained,  instead  of  making  1 
.  bone  of  contention  among  person 
le  in  future  years  "a  great  succea 
vince  a  still  larger  liberality  in  pi 
al  apparatu|f  so  that  these  studies  t 
fully. 
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i  of  public  instruction,  of  forming 
jneralion,  as  it  is  of  immeasurab 
nsidered,  one  of  the  greatest  difflci 
id  itself.  We  do  not  think  It  is  i 
]  thb,  for  we  trust  the  day  is  long 
IB 
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d,  we  think,  to  Bpring  from  s  deep  aad  sincere 
;  prompts  a  kindness  of  manaer,  gentleness  of 
■d  patience  that  nothing  else  can  ^ve.  It  i 
iiool-room  that  Eeverily,  and  Bometimes  habitu: 
li&t  harden  the  bold  and  Belf-reliflnt  to  a  auUe 
)d  crush  the  timid  into  habils  of  falsehood  and 
bj  a  wise  discretion,  it  does  not  prevent  ilia 
hesitating  obedience,  and  administers  corre< 
found  necessary. 

School — A  change  has  been  made  in  the  systeo 
IT  period  will  occupy  fonr  years,  and  each  stu 
honorably  wiD  be  entitled  to  a  diploma.  1 
■ses  of  study,  one  English,  one  English  and  c 
b1  ;  the  latter  to  be  taken  by  those  who  intend 
n  of  studies  in  each  department  has  been  made 
It  will  prove  generally  satisfactory.  Those  wh 
h  edncalioQ  will  parsue  the  first  course ;  tbos 
It,  to  become  familiar  with  the  classics,  but  < 
,  will  take  the  second  ;  while  the  third  is  int 
wring  for  college. 

QS  for  adopting  a  definite  course  of  study  in  I 
id  seem  to  ns  decisive.  In  the  first  place  t 
r  institutions  of  learning,  from  our  more  pn 
;ir  colleges,  is  in  its  favor ;  and  prescribed  c 
'  be«n  generally  adopted  is  the  High  Schools  o 
An  uniform  coarse  of  study  has  also,  for  m 
in  our  Grammar  and  other  Public  Schools, 
is,  moreover,  quite  evident  to  any  one  convt 
what  the  pupil  shfill  study  is  second  only  in  in 
'hicfa  the  Etady  shall  be  pursued,  and  that  he 
1  as  to  one  quite  as  mnch  as  to  the  other.  It  i 
Public  School  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  i 
ccommodale  the  peculiar  views  or  wants  of  a 
it  the  great  end  of  education  is  not  so  much  tc 
r  to  give  information  upon  particular  subjects 
i,  to  have  their  proper  consideraticm  as  subsii 
A  develop  the  intellectual  powers ;  in  other 
training  that  will  best  prepare  our  youth  for  tht 
[perience  of  more  than  a  century  of  one  of  oi 
gradually  determined  what  course  of  study  be 
the  course  thus  ascertained  to  be  most  efi 
dc  a  prescribed  and  necessary  element  in  oi 
ind  discipline  that  is  given  in  connection  wit 
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GKAFTON. 

h  School, — This  school  was  organized 
!□  scholars.  Said  the  Genera)  School ' 
wr  committee  have  no  doubt  that  tbi 

Eoch  requisitions  of  admittances  as  ha 
happiest  influence  on  the  district  achoc 

onee.  A  motive  lo  thoroughness  ar 
isented,  such  as  has  never  before  exiali 
L  their  opinion.  Kever  was  there,  a  tin 
ly  anxious  to  secure  the  needed  qual 
on  to  the  High  School.  And  never  w 
It,  vrben  so  lar^e  a  proportion  of  its  bc 
ids  of  the  town,  as  at  present. 
Dodlj  number  have  here  prosecuted  tl: 
md  have  been  enabled  to  enter  with  cr 

in  which  they  fitted.  Two  have  thns 
number  more  are  laying,  deep  and  broi 
ilion.  And  others  still  are  cullivalu 
ira  by  cUssical  studies  and  the  higher 

course  in  view.  There  will  be  room  < 
>pulation  and  extending  territory,  for  a 
nlucation  for  positions  of  influence  an 

our  children  worthily  occupy  them,  ^ 
il  and  intellectual  training. 

no'dcCr-THOMAS  C.  BUCOK,  GiLBEBT  ROBBt 

HARDWICK. 

now  looking  for  the  dawn  of  a  bright 
»t0.  As  the  disttict  system  has  been 
ed  a  committee  to  erect  new  school-fa 
hers,  wherever,  in  their  judgment,  it 
r  our  educational  interests,  we  feel  that 
!T  BQCcess  of  onr  schools  will  be  remov< 
ations  will  be  selected,  and  the  new  i 
lapted  to  the  aceoinmodalion,  and  to  A 
to  be  gathered  within  them,  and  fumi 
The  place  and  its  surroundings  havi 
aracter  of  those  who  come  there  for  ii 
is  secured  tiirongh  the  privilege  of  ret 
»  oonlribate  to  the  refinement  of  t 
in  selecting  locations,  and  in  prepari 
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development  and  illustration  are  contiDuallj  Bought  and  applied, 
mind  becomes  weary  of  any  coanw,  the  policy  ia  to  lack  about 
J  in  another  direction.  Id  this  way  inlerest  is  excited  and  con- 
is  a  pleasure  to  etniy,  and  a  still  greater  pleasure  to  go  to  the 
Vivacity  and  vigor  and  zeal  are  the  characteristics  of  such 
'he  chief  occasion  of  regret  is,  that  tbey  are  so  few.  Such 
3  as  valuable  as  lliey  are  rare.  A  deplorable  defect  of  many 
a  lack  of  wise  and  well-directed  energy.  Whoever  will  do 
hether  the  parents  of  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  or  their 
uctors,  to  inspire  them  with  more  practical  vitality  and  energy, 
end  their  strength  in  vain,  but  will  be  great  benefactors  to  our 
'o  be  a  profitable  teacher,  one  must  be  enthusiastic  in  his 
His  mind  and  soul,  and  his  body,  too,  must  be  io  it. 
rfi'on. — The  success  of  district  schools  depends  in  a  great  degree 
!  and  harmonious  action  of  the  varioos  interests  which  they  rep- 
bey  are  like  a  somewhat  complicated  machine,  every  part  of 
:  perform  its  own  specific  portion  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished 
id  with  precision,  to  secure  a  good  general  result  The  town 
the  district  committee,  teacher,  parents  and  scholars,  jointly  and 
bave  important  duties  to  perform,  which  cannot  be  delegated, 
umnot  be  omitted  without  seriously  deranging  the  whole  system. 
:e  is  confiict  of  opinion,  or  of  spirit,  as  there  sometimes  is,  the 
Dt  but  be  damaging  to  both  learning  and  morals.  In  our  schools, 
r  results  from  neglect  to  perform  important  duties  by  some 
ices  are  indispensable  to  good  success,  than  from  unhappy  con- 
sen  difierent  interests.  Withholding  all  action  from  an  enter- 
have  even  a  worse  result  than  acting  unwisely.  It  may  be 
the  various  wheels  of  a  machine  should  run  irregularly,  than  be 
When  schools  fiul  to  accomplish  the  amount  of  good  reason- 
ted,  some  are  quite  prone  to  charge  the  blame  to  the  committee. 
be  responsibility  does  rest  mainly  on  them,  and  perhaps  none  of 
Jl  who  influence  schools,  and  all  who  ought  to  exert  such  a 
luld  carefully  inquire  how  they  stand  on  this  important  point. 
Id  conuder  whether  they  are  acting  harmoniously  and  efficiently 
B  who  are  enlisted  in  the  Bame  cause ;  whether  ihey  are  doing 
e  from  them  in  the  relation  they  sustain  to  the  schools, 
ifiuenee. — ^That  which  is  good  often  becomes,  when  perverted,  a 
L  The  social  element  in  school  relations  is  peculiarly  active 
IS,  and  is  consequently  productive  of  important  results.  Tbey 
!ier  good  or  evil.  In  most  schools  there  are  some  whose  exam- 
Inence  tend  to  vitiate  and  corrupt.  Many  scholars  of  decided 
ni  great  social  power  are  exceedingly  impure,  and  tbey  easily 
e  and  lead  astray  those  who  are  more  passive  and  yielding.     A 
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RUTLAND. 

lion  lias  come  up  to  our  minils,  as  we  listened  to  examin 
ler  tliat  system,  so  common,  of  cramming  ihe  minds  of  I 

mere  words,  is  not  confusing  to  the  mind  and  therefore  prof 
3,  mere  technic*!  phrase?,  are  Boon  forgotlen.  Tlie  ai 
lodge  the  idea  in  the  mind;  the  vehicle  which  carries  the  id 
nportance.  If  merely  to  hear  children  spell,  recite  rules* 
id  mouth  over  their  reading  lessons,  is  the  most  that  is  to  1 
a  teacher,  then  care  in  the  seleclion  is  not  of  so  much  cons 
I  ihat  would  seem  necessary,  is  to  procure  teachers  at  as  k 
>ssible,  have  them  hear  recitations  and  assign  tasks  ;  but  yoi 
'ink  there  should  be  higher  aims  than  these.  For  it  seems 
,  that  our  children  should  be  entrusted  to  those  who  have  n 

work  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  merely,  but  to  those  who  infu 
lation  with  iheir  etforls,  creating  a  desire  for  such  knowled, 
I  ihe  ealablishment  of  a  valuable  character. 
?«i(.-AnBAii  H.  TKurLE. 


SHREWSBURY. 

v)l. — For  many  years  past,  as  the  populalion  of  this  town  h 
ng,  the  attention  of  iia  ciiizens  has  been  repeatedly  called 
'  of  a  greater  appropriation  for  the  cause  of  education  in  o 
addition  of  six  hundred  dollars  the  present  year,  to  be  devoli 
:hool,  is  a  noble  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  meets  with  tl 
J  of  your  committee. 

it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  elaborate  detail  of  the  mai 
Dng  reasons  for  such  a  measure — the  committee  are  fully  co 
;he  time  has  come  for  action.  If  we  would  advance  wiih  t', 
of  improvement — if  we  would  maintain  a  high  relative  posilii 
intelligence,  refined  taaie  and  literary  attainments,  with  olh 
Commonwealth — if  we  would  hold  out  high  and  noble  motiv 
ilass  of  citizens  (o  locale  in  our  town,  and  for  retaining  tho 
us — we  cannot  longer,  as  faithful  citizens,  as  benefactors 
neration,  and  true  palrons  of  education,  withhold  Ihe  requisi 
.  into  successful  operation  such  a  High  School,  at  Iea.-t  for  pn 

to  the  youth  of  this  town  without  distinction,  the  privilege 
leir  education  in  those  higher  branches  of  literature  that  w 
lollege,  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  for  mercantile  husint 
sponsible  posts  of  honor  and  trust,  on  the  same  free  princij; 
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STURBRIDGE. 

■\Ve  sbould  be  false  to  our  trust,  however,  were  we  t 
your  attention  to  the  increasing  tmount  of  tardiness.  I 
ihe  registers  present  a  very  eony  appearance.  It  ia  in  vj 
or  guardian  to  urge  the  necessity  for  such  irregularity,  <Ji 
there  is  any  occasion  for  employing  your  children  in  bonsi 
should  be  taken  for  such  a  purpose  that  is  not  already  ap| 
and  custom.  Manual  labor  and  chores  should  either 
deferred,  for  the  school  hours  cannot  be  changed ;  nor 
itself  be  made  subordinate,  as  it  too  often  is,  to  thi 
something  else. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  refer  to  a  growing  pract 
older  children  out  of  school  a  day  or  several  days  at  a 
bu^y  season  of  the  year,  and  thus  breaking  in  upon 
discipline  of  the  schools.  We  believe  that  in  our  commi 
pecuniary  necessity  for  this.  Those  persons  who  do  it  . 
part,  BO  far  as  we  have  observed,  wholly  able  to  hire  tbt 
without  infringing  upon  ihe  educational  privileges  of  the! 
it  is  not  the  tardy  and  the  absentees  alone  who  suffer  fr 
larities  ;  they  who  remain  constant  to  their  duty  are  comp 
consequences  by  being  retarded  in  the  progress  of  theii 
the  confusion  of  all  habils  of  discipline  that  creeps  into 
this  source.  It  is  useless  to  complain  of  ifae  inefhcienc 
when  such  irregularities  are  countenanced.  As  well 
complain  of  the  barrenness  of  his  fields,  when,  through  1 
ness,  he  permits  the  seed  he  has  sown  to  be  pulled  up  as 
to  lake  root.  If  we  thus  obstruct  the  work  of  Ihe  teachi 
our  schools,  but  society  itself  suffer  from  the  damaging  ii 
irregularities  do  not  stop  with  the  season  of  pupilage,  they  1 
into  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  affix  a  blemish  upon 
the  town.  The  term  of  our  schools  is  too  short  to 
wastn  of  time ;  every  day  should  be  husbanded  with  fid 
secure  the  opportunity  thus  aObrded. 

But  while  there  are  some  who  are  neglectful  of  their  < 
schools,  there  are  others  who  do  not  seem  to  understand  tl 
of  the  teachers,  and  undertake  to  intermeddle  with  them 
and  good  taste,  or  discretion.  It  sometimes  occurs  that 
ambitious  than  wise,  vbits  a  teacher  with  maledictions,  or  i 
she  does  not  introduce  some  branch  of  study  which  he  thii 
important  for  bia  child  to  pursue ;  and,  in  return  for  whal 
obstinacy,  he  insinuates  against  her  capacity,  and  endeavi 
her  position  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  nnfortunate  em 
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of  the  mathematics, 
son  for  this  deterioration  !n  gran 
ictioo  of  text-books  ill  adapted  t 
Under  the  influence  of  snch  b< 
e&iitiona  and  rules  have  been  nos 
syntactical  parsing  has  given  pi 

nBUUei.—J.  B.  EabtwIll,  U.  E.  Caoi 

TEMPLETOa 

—In  visiting  the  several  schools  ii 
cnce,  not  to  say  contrast,  which  is  i 

parsuing  the  same  subject,  in  tl 
eir  studies  or  recitations.  Here  i 
ead  by  the  teacher  from  the  bool 
ot  seeming  to  regard  the  sabject  i 

answers  may  be  given  in  the  pi 
%,  the  conntenance,  the  eyes,  all 
rest  felt  in  the  lesson.  Again  wc 
under  another  teacher,  whose  ey< 
r  feature  indicates  a  lively  interes 

tell  which  of  these  classes  will  be 
!tre  thai  there  is  a  great  diflerence 
that  all  cannot  be  made  alike  inti 
}m  what  we  have  seen  in  out  8ch< 
limself  animated  with  the  import 
I  do  much,  very  much,  to  awakt 
I  pupils.  Again  we  are  sometime 
I  dry  and  uninteresting.  This  i 
ammar.  Bat  is  this  necessarily 
nd  in  the  scbool-room,  follow  it  I 
nembers  in  their  innocent  Sports, 
happy  F    They  all  seem  to  enjoy 

body.  Is  it  true  then,  that  tha 
re  are  not  as  susceptible  of  pleasi 
1  gaining  knowledge,  and  thus  di 
he  exercise  of  the  masdes  of  thi 
is  is  true ;  and  that  the  fact  that 
uninteresting  to  the  pupils,  is  not 
a  the  defective  manner  of  teachi 
mmar.  Let  the  teacher  take  a  el 
for  what  they  already  know  of 
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[  be  especially  arrived  at  ia  arithmetic,  so  that  nbea  t 
rough  a  rule  of  procesH  in  hia  chus-book,  be  may  i 
pplj  it  to  all  Bimilar  problems.  Here  most  of  ou 
^aat  of  thoroogblj  anderslanding  the  prindplea  of 
:aught,  or  want  of  reflection  on  the  character  of  the 
ited  to  them,  very  generally  find  themselves  unable  t 
of  them. 

to  accomplish  much  in  this  regard,  all  the  branches  ts 
clical  shape  and  aim  in  the  teacher's  own  mind. 

in  the  memory  what  the  book  say;,  is  not  enough  t 
:r.  To  know  why  and  on  what  principles  the  state 
f  the  book  are  given,  and  to  be  able  to  make  the  pu 
jsa  essential. 

lanectioo  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  t 
reading  books  used,  instead  of  being  mere  collections 
prose  and  poetry,  could  not  be  made  to  contain  the  < 
e  most  interesting  and  important  sciAices,  together 
lions  of  history,  biography,  &c.  They  would  moi 
fasten  the  attention  of  the  pupils,  ihe  reading  lessons 

willingly  studied,  and  not  less  advance  probably 
■-  art  of  reading;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  pupil 
up  stores  of  valuable  knowledge.    With  all  the  adv 

our  youth  come  out  of  them,  after  having  goue  th 
I  of  study,  with  but  little  knowledge,  compared  witl 

r  remark  in  close  connecUon  with  the  foregoing  may 
aid,  that  almost  any  teacher  will  answer  for  this  or 
u^  schooL  There  can  hardly  be  a  greater  or  more 
he  too  common  one — that  a  teacher  of  very  limited  al 
experience  or  tact,  will  answer  for  n  small,  backwt 
U  have  generally  been  made  backward  and  dull  scho( 
ukward  and  dull  teachers ;  and  if  anything  is  to  I 
must  have  the  very  best  of  teachers,  those  who  can  i 
md  oral  instruction  in  the  best  manncr,^lhoee  mos 
nd  fertile  in  devices  for  exciting  and  sustaining  i 
roving  minds.  It  is  not  enough  in  such  school 
ws  more  than  any  of  her  pupils.  She  ought  to  knt 
and  know  too,  how  to  use  her  knowledge  in  the  most 
live  manner ;  and  more  than  all,  know  how  to  find  a 
leort  of  her  pupils,  waken  up  thought  and  feeling, 
leath  and  darkness  into  life  and  light.  How  can  we 
X  of  thorough,  practical  school  training,  in  pupils 
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I.  lUeas. — Ji  is  a  common  fallacy,  tba 
'doing" — a  given  set  of  text-bookf 
ed  bj  the  amount  of  books  wliich  tl 
round,  persona  are  oflen  recommend) 
f  teachers.  And  ^et  in  both  cases,  < 
the  mind  lack  real  disdpline  and 
le  Bchool-room  is  to  memorize  the 
b.  And  the  fault  here  is  quite  as  n 
ils.  It  is  possible,  we  think,  ander  s\ 
I  firat  in  his  recilationd,  to  know  li 
,  have  lumbered  bis  mind  with  thi 
Faculties  are  as  weak,  and  his  mil 
an  infant's.  Every  student  knows  t) 
jion  or  an  examination,  and  bow  spi 
te  special  occasion  which  called  for 
icalt^  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  educa 
eira  or  fifteen  years  ot  age.  Hence 
o  be  memorized,  should  be  pursued  < 
lory  and  the  like.  And  the  commit 
ion  which  may  require  careful  rev 
ires  the  use  of  the  analytical  and  rei 
00  extensively  introduced  into  our  Fi 
would  not  forget,  that  the  great  c 
pnpil  to  think,  to  give  him  trainei 
lo  grapple  with  the  varied  questions  w 
hndilion  afHu  Schooit. — We  wish  w 
«1  condition  of  the  schools  as  we  cat 
a  is  not  chiefly  for  moral  and  relig 
id  guardians  have  striven  coDtinuallj 
Is  as  well  as  their  intellects.  We  w< 
nt  of  the  schools  is  not  on  the  side 
»ses,  there  has  been  evinced  a  lack 

It  is  a  qnestion  which  ought  to  be  ^ 
'  with  our  seven  or  eight  churches 
ing  public  criminals.  In  two  instani 
iselves  gravely  responsible  to  the  \v 
>rhaps,  wiih  good  effect  in  other  i 
:riminals  by  the  schools,  bat  in  spiti 

the  church  done  tbeir  duty  as  fs 
i  been,  we  believe,  no  occasion  lo  ca 
inity  and  obscenity  punishable  <^en 
in  banishing  them  from  our  schoo 
lall  we  eradicate  the  evil  habit,  wl 
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BELCEtEETOWN. 

I  districlB  of  the  town  should  be  bo  air 
tccommodatiou  to  all,  and,  at  the  same 
the  difiereot  schools  more  nearly  eqa 

we  think,  some  change  to  advaotag 
hey  might  be  united  with  others.  This 
>lar,  and  increase  the  length  of  the  t 
a  moch  per  acholar  for  a  school  six 

it  does  in  some  of  the  lai^;er  districi 
her  portions  of  the  town.  Could  the 
t  would,  on  many  accounts,  be  a  gain. 
ider  whether  it  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
;d  last  year  three  thousand  dollars  for  i 
tep  in  the  right  direction.  The  averaj 
consequence,  a  little  more  more  than  s 
ge  will  be  still  greater,  because  we  did 
reased  appropriation  of  last  spring,  uni 
on  School  system  is  a  munificent  one 
Lve  failed,  hitherto,  fully  to  comply  with 
ulties  in  adapting  it  to  our  extended  tc 

if  we  will.  We  rejoice  in  the  increas 
"ested  in  the  cause  of  education.  We  1 
low  in  progress,  the  design  of  which  is 
school  of  higher  grade,  presages  the 
r  schools  and  for  the  town  itself.  L 
ning. 
HAM  N.  Fat,  Geobob  O.  E 


ENFIELD. 

nittee  is  chosen  because  he  has  neve 
tly,  it  is  his  turn  now ;  he  is  a  kind  uc 
t,  but  not  least,  he  will  hire  a  cheap 
'be  probability  is,  he  has  not  visited  i 
out  as  well  ([tialified  to  select  a  captain 
eaoher  to  take  charge  of  a  Public  ScL 
>8ted  during  the  year,  by  observation  i 
e,  it  would  be  too  late  for  the  first  yeai 
lae  he  must  let  his  neighbor  have  his  tu: 
Dg  a  friend. 

ing  committee  do  F  The  ctuididate  has 
ng  place.    Molice  baa  been  given  tha 
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istricU,  the  two  Intermediate  Schoda  in 
Grammar  Schools  in  the  same  locali 

he  proposition  made  to  the  town  by  th 
lich  was  accepted  by  the  town,  and 
Lool  is  DOW  in  operation  for  the  bene6 
}m  all  expense  of  tuition  to  them,  at  tbi 
They  pay  the  salary  of  the  principal, 
ith  an  assistant  to  hear  recitations  in 
le  the  requisite  fuel  Only  such  rep 
:eded  upon  the  building  itself  can  occa 
:  necessary,  we  hope,  to  add  anything 
ports  of  the  general  committee,  relatii 
3  adTButages  thus  secured  to  the  comn: 
growing  up  may  be  expected,  tinder 
better  &ci]ities  for  acquiring  a  thoroi 
I  have  been  heretofore  provided  by  t 
efore  them. 

xt  of  the  new  organization  upon  the  b( 
ready  prepared  to  speak  with  a  hopef 
evident,  from  the  desire  manifested  di 
nary  Schools  to  gain  admission  to  those 
lotion  is  esteemed  by  them  a  privile 
their  miuda  to  diligence  in  study,  in  on 
133  the  appointed  examinations.  The 
perate  with  still  greater  efltciency  in 
Tobable  that  there  will  be  more  frequen 
osition  to  advance  too  fast  for  bis  own  i 
.  The  progress  thus  far  made,  the  at 
the  recitsiiona,  the  growing  orderlines 
asted  by  the  pupils,  seem  very  decide 
e  future. 

VABD    S.    DWIOHT,  KOWLASD  AtKEB,  W.    U. 

HATFIELD. 

-  commitlee  feel  that  it  is  their  duty  t( 
I  higher  grade  of  education  can  be  f 
1  the  Common  School  offers.  Our  ar( 
!,  but  thaff  the  taleresls  of  the  town,  on 
omy  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  oui 
weUare  require  it.  It  is  our  opinion  t 
irtion  to  its  population,  as  any  town  ii 
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[tad  the  satisfaction  of  aeeing  at  Ihesi 
le,  m&7  be  the  honored  instrQctors  of  oi 

i. — The  highest  interests  i>f  our  schoc 
n  securing  instmctora  of  the  requisite 
Qminittee  of  the  several  districts  shoe 
ugh  it  be  needful  (o  grant  them  a  mi 
vices.  A  short,  good  school  is  preferable 
ition,  as  in  husbandry  and  the  mechai 
noat  profitable.     Whatever  ia  worlbj  t 

isful  a  t«acber  should  not  only  have  (h 
igh  moral  qualities,  but  also  be  apt  to 
ailing.  He  should  intentlj  love  his  wo 
1  enthusiasm,  and  an  all-controlliDg  dc 
instruction  in  oar  schools  regard  Ihei 
rhoae  frequent  remark  vaa,  "  If  I  n 
acher." 
IM  G.  Tirm^  George  C.  Tex^,  Jons  W.  '. 

WOBTHINGTON. 

>rt,as  well  as  Uie  mental  activity  of  the 
rs,  especially  in  summer,  to  allow  tl 
Jme  in  the  open  air.  A  child  of  (en 
Dck  six  hours  a  day,  will  very  likely  so 
cal  nature  will  be  injured,  and   his  i 

to  teachers  to  come  down  intellecltii 
their  instructions  in  a  more  simple,  eai 
ire  &miliar  illustrations. 
iht,  no  doabl,  profitably  be  paid  to  nun 
basis  of  all  that  is  valnable  in  edncai 
Children  should  be  taught  clearly  the 
;.  They  should  uDderstand  the  varioa 
■d  and  fellow-crealnres,  and  the  dntiei 
the  importance  of  faithfnDy  performing 
ich  other  around  the  scbool-room,  tb< 
of  the  practical  dudes  of  life.  Thej  tl 
ard  each  others'  rights,  to  be  tender  of 
to  others  as  they  would  that  others  si 
jbellion  they  should  be  taught  not  on 
r  the  king,"  and  "  to  obey  magistrates 
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CHICOPEE. 

:tention  to  a  few  suggeations  relative  ti 
>l8.  In  naay  of  Ibem  there  is  a  gret 
I  and  some  of  the  more  simple  forms 
ough  to  furnish  a  school-room  with  d 
:  Bomethiag  more  ia  needed — that  is,  if 
nd  most  improved  means  of  instruction 
ofitable  methods  of  teaching  outline  geo 
naps."  The  introduction  of  these  ma 
Qg  of  this  important  part  of  geography, 

excellence.  A  large  and  beautifully  col 
e  several  divisions  and  countries  sharp] 
ivers  well  defined — the  principal  cities  i 
ge  extent  of  coast,  all  presented  at  one 
al  in  itself,  but  conveys  to  the  mind  a  fa 
ity  of  the  several  states,  coantrieg,  divi 
■pose  the  different  portions  into  which  tl 
ded.  Each  map  representing  one  of  tl 
e  the  correct  relations  of  each  smalle 
I  bold  outlines  marking  these  distinct  be 
akes  and  internal  seas ;  together  with  t 
rders; — all  of  this,  both  in  general  and 
led  upon  the  mind,  that  it  is  never 
ip  not  only  affords  the  best  means  of 

most  profitable  and  economical  method 
d  redted  by  one  scholar,  is  at  the  same 
One  explanation,  and  one  correction  oi 
18  for  the  whole  class  ;  and  the  knowle< 
[y,  the  knowledge  of  the  other.  It  alsi 
y  for  the  younger  scholars  of  the  schoo' 
resting  stndy.  Unroll  the  beautiful  ma 
ome  tired  and  sleepy,  are  now  wide  a 
1  presents  a  new  face,  full  of  beauty,  me 
m  to  the  floor,  and  one  af^er  the  other 
>ns  on  the  map  ;  every  eye  follows,  and 
igest  scholar  almost  unconsciously  acqui 
le  OQllines  of  the   study.     Books  of 

and  Grammar  Schools,  are  entirely 
y  furnished  by  the  Slate  long  years  ag 
ce  in  any  of  the  lower  or  ontside  Dlstrii 
great  aids  in  explaining  and  illustratii 

for  a  complete  and  more  perfect  kn 
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cated  the  people,  th«  more  virtuous  t 
safe,  free  and  perfect  will  be  those  i 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  them.  Free  ii 
lOut  popular  education,  for  ffhen  the 
;r  the  inielligent  vote,  there  is  no  euK 
ball  give  power  and  stability  to  those  t 
:;h  free  government  is  based."  So  a 
II  those  changes  of  public  opinion  whei 
ipment  of  the  essential  interests  of  the 
government,  in  the  making  and  adminii 
ling  and  protection  of  civil  and  political 
lectaal  pursuits,  the  attainments  of  ai 
which  tend  most  to  exalt  and  improv< 
I  prepress,  how  much  more  certain  of 
t  and  well  educated.  National  safety, 
ily  be  predicated  upon  universal  intelli: 
to  be  stability  and  permanence  for  our : 
to  be  improved,  the  commanity  and  I 
•est  accomplished  by  spreading  forth  tl 
ling  and  developing  the  public  undersli 
lierefore  possess,  at  least,  a  complete  I 
3s  of  education.  He  should  be  so  educ 
ng  "  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  goi 
is  under  to  yield  a  portion  of  his  libe 
obeying  all  the  just  laws  of  the  commu 
iperty;  the  relation  of  capital  to  labo 
: }  the  laws  of  the  production  of  wealtl; 
iry  child  should  therefore  be  trained  to 
ideas  of  social  economy  nod  the  primi 
lightened  government  discerns  the  tru 
iQS,  their  hopes  of  society,  on  universal 
give  to  each  one  the  opportunity  for  im] 
e  has  permitted  for  him." 
B.  BriCKtrBT,  B.  V.  Stivbitsoii,  Samuel  kt, 

LONGMEADOW. 

!)ur  system  is  somewhat  peculiar — neitl 
m,  nor,  on  the  other,  in  all  respects,  ll 
id  compromise.  For  several  years  past 
iatiel  committee,  formerly  elected  by  tl 
Lteefl, — the  town  committee,  elected  by 
,  elected  by  the  district,— these  two  ( 
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WD.  It  is  designed  that  they  shall  oonsnlt  togeth 
Dsaction  of  basinesg,  imd  that  they  continue  on  t 
nuch  pennaneDcj,  at  least,  is  indispensable  to  ihi 
see  how  our  present  ejslem  leads  to  defeat  tli 
iug  served  less  than  a  year,  begin  to  say,  "  We  s 
committees,  mere  waiters  to  carry  the  teacfaf 
the  wood  and  coal,  lo  mend  broken  panes  and  p 
-finding,  and  pay  any  remaining  deficits  out  of  o 
majority  resign ;  the  committee  k  suddenly  did 
f  made  over  by  the  extempore  uomiiuiion  of  som 
itrict,  wbo  will  be  chosen  by  five  or  six  ballo 
11  not  resign  on  the  spot,  but  be  resigned.  V 
less  way  of  electing  the  committee,  and  this  disi 
■eat  resignations,  may  not  be  traced,  in  part, 
snperintendbg  committee,  and  the  old  error 
lembera  as  only  the  unpaid  and  unlhankcd  ai 
nts  of  the  district,  while  their  turn  lasts.  Wou 
interests  of  education  in  the  long  run,  that  iJ 
sing  the  schools  be  more  equally  divided,  and  ih 
with  reference  to  such  division  of  respomibiJily  i 
}ur  present  system  is,  the  difficulty  of  proper 
be  schools.  Each  committee-man's  eye  is  apt 
ict,  to  get  for  his  own  school  the  largest  reasonab 
at  particular  school  kept  so  many  weeks,  and  so 
in  this  view,  the  school  has  no  relation  to  ai 
i  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  i^  preparatory 
iw  teacher  has  her  own  lime,  and  her  own  noliot 
pe,  of  what  progress  is.  Very  likely  it  is  to  tal 
7  have  often  been  taken  back,  to  be  put  over  tl 
This  is  easy,  dull  and  listless.  The  examinatioi 
>  off  well.  But  after  a  series  of  such  experimen 
iheir  children  do  not  get  along  fast  enough.  I 
-e  not  graded.  There  is  no  High  School  as  a  gc 
ibed  course  of  studies — no  standard  to  guide  tl 
alas  for  her  or  her  pupils.  And  so  your  childr 
larched  and  countermarched  by  every  new  teacbi 
get  tired  of  it,  ever  learning  and  never  coming 
of  anything,  and,  perhaps,  when  just  at  the  age 
f  educated,  they  leave  school  altogether,  to  sufl 
is  system  of  mixed  schools,  aimless  schools  a 
changing  teachers,  made  sure,  eameEt  and  raj 
11  nigh  impossible.  In  these  remarks,  we  lea 
jw  the  children  under  ten  years  of  age.     It  *^  ' 
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SPRINGFIELD. 

■e  Schook. — The  cily  goT^mment 
inance  the  ofGce  of  superintendent 
re  time  and  service  of  one  man  for 
if  this  office,  and  carrying  into  efiect 
>ecn  repeatedly  recommended  and  i 
■  annual  reports.  The  ordinance  we 
5,  and  the  committee  coneider  tbemi 
ning  for  the  position,  one  bo  eminent! 
ibbard,  the  present  incumbent.  He  n 
ipon  the  duties  February  let,  18C5. 

supervision  thus  inaugurated,  has  in 
the  e:ipeclations  of  the  committee.  ' 
d  work  among  our  schools,  and  if  pel 
tnbered  hj  cares  and  duties  that  do 
will  accomplish  reaulls  that  will  rich 
burred  by  the  creation  of  this  office. 
s  last  fall  term,  Mr.  Parish,  principal 
ake  the  office  of  superintendent  of  s( 
1.,  tendered  his  resignation.  Though 
hen  his  withdrawal  would  be  attende 
mmittee  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  den; 
le  years  of  his  useful  life,  had  dev( 
.  success  to  the  advancement  of  our  Pu 

of  education  in  this  commnnity.  Th 
ion,  have  given  expression  lo  their  s 
It  are  entered  upon  the  records  of  thi 

invaluable  services  of  Mr.  Parish  an 


ih,  principal  of  the  High  School  in  this 
resignation  of  that  office, — 
hereby  acceptcii. 
tbe  resignation  of  Mr.  Parish,  the  com 
[he  high  appreciation  vhich  they  entertai 
lithful  teacher  and  of  the  laborious  a) 
this  community  during  the  twenty-one  y 
n  among  ns. 

this  as  the  cordial  and  itnanlmoua  opinio 
cprcssion  to  the  general  Bentiment  of  thi 
□umeroui  pupils  who  hare  been  educatei 
>nd  of  Mr.  Parish.  . 

;  the  new  and  important  position  to  wli 
it  of  schools  in  a  neighboring  city,  we  tm 
ime  signal  success  which  lias  marked  his 
uend  him  to  tbe  kind  offices  and  co-opi 
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might  be  unjust  to  teacher  and  papil, 
and,  for  then  it  might  fail  entirelj  of 
repared,  they  are  promoted,  if  not,  th< 

Bd,  onlj  tbat  the  teacher  conducts  the  i 
i  causes  drop  out  of  the  school  during  I 
F  it.  When  they  re-enter,  they  find  tl 
I  and  iheir  class,  and  just  here  the  s; 
measure,  it  is  well  ivorth  all  the  troul 
ig  health "  or  "  long  confinement  in 
dy,"  or  some  one  or  more  of  the  "  t 
ar  that  they  shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
ht  of  a  private  examination  of  a  fev 
;ss  of  body  and  miod,  and  able  to  re 
lents  have  proved  fatal  to  their  conj 
seen  made  to  understand  about  the  i 
brought  back  to  consciousness  and  the 
amined  with  the  class.  When  this  sy 
hiok,  will  be  excellent  in  every  grade 
incy  was  spoken  of  in  the  report  of  las 
;reaily  on  the  increase,  and  what  wa 
ith  greater  emphasis.  It  is  ao  evil  to 
re  it.  The  teachers  have  labored  fs 
have  gone  to  the  extent  of  (heir  powi 

I  done,  they  have  learned  to  their  soi 
;  Keform  School  at  Weslborough  is  so 
'rom  this  portion  of  the  State.  A  Ian 
lldren  of  the  age  of  many  of  this  class 
lonse  of  correction,  nor  ought  they  to  1 
)  suitable  place  in  the  city  where  tru 
the  officers  have  sought  to  bring  the  s 
m,they  have  found  tbat  the  truants  h 

II  it  seems  lo  me  that  a  remedy  can  1 
tpproval,  several  of  our  cities  and  lar 

and  school  systems  could  be  made 
is  been  the  obstacle  mostly  complain 
especial  inquiries  upon  that  subject 
I  well,  but  it  might  not  be  adapted  to 

a  course  pursued,  simple,  cheap    ai 

part,  within  the  proper  scope  and  ci 
simply  this.  The  teachers  in  the  ord 
ave  done  J  they  search  out  an  absent 

learn  the  cause  of  his  absence,  and  s 
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rs,  persona  of  experience,  who  have  I 
vho  have  wished  and  expected  to 
Bent  away  because  ihe  new  pradentia 
on  in  the  district,  has  some  friend  wl 
lerience  and  high  qoaliScations  are 
it  forward  is  young  or  deficient  in 
allowed  to  weigh  besides  a  regard  for 
L  passes  without  rebuke  from  the  d 
location  suffer  very  gravely. 
;e  earnestly  recommend  to  the  dist 
If  a  teacher  has  done  well  in  a  s 
,  even  though  the  teacher  whom  it  is 
^nt  reputation.  Even  if  a  school  gi 
inths,  must  pass,  before  the  embarra 
'  and  pupils  are  coming  to  a  thorc 

understood  that  the  proper  principh 
is  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  sc 
1  their  public  duty,  when  prudential 
iiential  positions,  are  allowed  to  use  I. 
relatives  and  friends — making  the  inti 

lWpobd,  J.  K.  HoauEB,  T.  Packabd. 

ERVING. 

No.  8  made  very  fair  progress.  Som 
tcanse  she  did  not  give  attention  enou| 
ning  that  she  was  not  competent  tt 
3  not  the  case.  If  parents  will  consii 
ms  and  classes  are  to  be  heard  in 
ore,  and  the  various  hindrances  and  i 
■ring — they  must  certainly  see  that  a  i 
and  do  a  complicated  sum  In  arith 
(leen  or  twenty  minutes,  or  even  moi 
ith  the  ordinary  recitations.  And, 
)les  to  their  boarding  places,  aud  gel 
hours,  that  those  having  the  care  of 
1  with  the  arrangement. 
ese  remarks,  we  would  ask  parents 
!  finding  fault  with  school  teacfaen 
t  the  managemeot  of  their  own  childr« 
more,  as  the  case  may  be — and  onh 
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nonld  do  with  due  respect  for  the  ability  and 
ommitteea.  It  13  evideotly  the  inlcntion  of  the 
g  committee  ezcrcbe  this  authoritj-,  unless,  by  a 
it  ia  Tested  in  other  handa.  Under  the  present 
at  teachers  are  employed  and  come  before  ,the 
10,  when  satisfied  of  their  incompetency  to  inan- 
,  as  it  should  be,  if  they  do  their  duty  and  refuse 
y  cause  opprobrious  epithets  to  be  heaped  upon 
it  they  conceive  to  be  their  doty;  while  others, 
moral  courage,  being  well  aware  of  the  delicate 
utimes  license  those  whom  they  know  and  feel  to 
ai^  the  arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  a 
nuUitudes  of  voul<I-be  teachers  who  occupy  posi- 
jaliSed  to  hold.  Whereas,  if  the  examining  cora- 
»e1ect  the  teachers,  they  might  ascertain  from  a 
r  qualifications  for  instruc^ng,  before  contracting 
iate  many  of  the  disadvantages  and  difficulties 
ing  under  the  present  dispensation. 
compelling  the  teacher  to  migrate  from  hou^  lo 
*  her  daily  bread,  ia  a  relic  of  barbarism,  destined 
»me  otaolete.  If  teachers  know  they  are  to  be 
f  boarding  places,  the  profession  is  rendered  more 
ot  one  single  farthing  more  to  board  a  teacher  in 
ban  it  does  lo  board  them  aU  over  the  district. 
far  distant  when  our  law-makers  will  right  this 
lo^cal  reason  that  can  be  given  why  the  cost  of 
i  not  be  apportioned  upon  the  property  of  the 
iie  other  expenses  of  sustaining  the  school. 
Daruso,  Jr.,  S.  T.  Date^ipobt. 

MONROE. 

I  say,  that  for  some  reason  or  reasons,  our  schools 
lo  be,  nor  what  Uiey  might  be,  with  a  little  effort. 
10  short.  You  do  not  raise  money  enough  on  the 
le  there  are  so  few  scholars  in  town.  To  illus- 
!re  one  hundred  scholara  in  town.  Tltrce  dollars 
ive  three  hundred  dollars  for  school  purposes. 
four  districts  would  give  each  district  seventy-five 
and  winter,  which  would  not  furnish  the  ainount 
ires.  But  the  actual  number  of  scholars  in  town 
half  a  hundred,  rendering  it  necessary  to  raise 
1  mentioned,  or  some  eight  dollars  on  the  scholar, 
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ider  competent  andjudici 
'e  wish  to  be  understooc 
iroiu  that  the  town  akc 
nsideratioD,  and  act  fre* 
rust  that  joar  interest  ii 
:h  measures  as  will  great 
ij  some  hannonions  am 
lumber,  it  would  secure 
L  Experience  seems  to 
hirty-five  to  fortj-five  p 
irat-rate  teacbers,  ftre  mc 
tice  to  sacb  a  number,  te 
iuergy  and  a  waste  of  m 

hundred  and  twenty-fi^ 
an  average  of  eighteen  t 
aber  of  ecbools  be  redo 
about  thirty  or  thirty-fit 

commit  to  the  hands 

1  on  average,  of  e!ghty-t! 
With  the  consolidation 
%d  and  forty-two  to  eat 
population  is  sO'  sparse  I 
g  the  children,  more  p 
[jilldren  well, is  a  great  n 
nnaelTeB.  AH  our  intert 
Knowledge  is  a  mighty 
ing,  the  self-saciiScing. 
lilea  every  day  to  make  ( 
r  walking  this  distance, 
ist  in  the  State,  living  tv 
two  years  and  a  half,  at 
escbooi^ouBe  is  an  obst 
'e  almost  annilulate  dists 
ig,  we  also  believe  in  ma 
BO  attractive,  that  it  wil 
lea  of  little  accounL  B< 
lit  or  nine  months,  than 
s  to  make  it  unsocial,  at 
sued.  This  hap-bazard 
igmentary,  renders  the  c 
as  much  is  actomplishe 
the  schools  would  ^ve 
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the  abolition  of  the  district  sjBtem,  or  jarriti] 
observation  shows. 

The  committee  reiterate  tbe  opinion  already 
IJecket  there  should  be  a  Public  High  School  t. 
whole  town,  six  months  in  the  year,  embracing  t 
We  need  to  elevate  the  standard  of  our  school 
our  children  at  home ;  (o  do  so  abroad  is  expe: 
teachers  will  possess  a  liigher  culture  than  they 
within  our  own  limits  more  who  will  be  qualif 
have.  We  peed  also  to  give  our  teachers  a  ste: 
around  is  unpleasant  and  unprotttable  for  them,- 
iu  pmctiee,  their  early  acquainlance  with  the 
receive  such  to  their  homes  oaly  near  the  close 
at  all.  Then  in  reality  the  expense  of  a  steady 
much  greater  than  a  shilling  one ;  and  in  thi 
Now  to  qualify  our  youth  to  become  good  leac 
with  pleasant  homes,  may  take  more  money  that 
but  in  the  end  will  it  not  prove  the  most  econom 
Then  as  to  teachers'  wages.  Is  it  reasonable,  i 
to  work  for  less  pay  than  they  now  receive  ?  If 
to  retrench  if  wo  would  obtain  good  and  continu< 
School  OnmiKf*.— A.  W.  Ciiosa,  JoHH  Haetivrli, 

CLAKKSBURG. 

Our  town  is  so  sparsely  settled,  it  has  been  th 
four  schools.  In  this  respect,  your  committee  w 
a  change,  and  that  the  four  dislricls  as  now  cons 
two.  There  are  many  reasons  why  this  changt 
your  committee,  be  of  great  benefit  Among  t 
following ; — 

The  schools  could  be  twice  as  long,  while 
three  or  four  times  the  benefit  from  the  same  ( 
siiluleil,  much  of  the  money  expended  is  produ 
present  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  necessi 
and  long  vacations.  A  considerable  part  of  i 
regaining  what  has  been  lost  during  the  precedi 
has  but  a  confused  remembrance  of  what  was  ai 
term,  and  fudiiig  obliged  to  start  from  about 
becomes  discouraged  even  at  the  commencement 
under  such  circumstances,  seems  to  him  a  very  i: 
loo  strongly  the  comparison  between  bis  rate  of 
the  frog  in  getting  out  of  the  well.     This  natural 
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he  teachers,  because  i 
,  and  there  can  be  no 

jp  altogether  the  prac 
an;  incoDveniences,  ai 
mlks  ofleo,  when  (hej 
at,  should  be  prepariof 
ming  day.'  The  prac 
t  of  tho  best  teachers 
id  the  reach  of  tboee  i 

ens,  we  would  thank  ■} 
lOne;  dnriog  the  last 
OuDtj.  Nor  Woald  wi 
Dbflcribed  so  freely  foi 
a  proad  feature  in 
t  that  other  feature  mi 
Ktl,  complete  and  thorc 
i  is  no  excuse  for  dela 
h  proper  effort  in  ei 
ch  the  mnoificenca  of 
e  may,  indeed,  hope  tl 
ag,  and  with  a  supenb 

MUtQ,  Chai.  D.  Siutii,  , 

.ANESBOROCGH. 

some  detail,  and  give 
poor  school  that  had 
lure,  to  suggest  one  g( 
Qugb.  Are  our  school 
ior  ?  Some  disinteres 
eerration  will  convinci 
How  then  shall  tb 

lat  teachers  shall  be  se 
:o  atttunmeals,  but  es 
It  a  few  years'  rule  by 
luld  raise  our  schools 
,3  to  fhe  matter  of  inc 
be  Ban  de  la  Boche 
be  shown  the  princi] 
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1  83  they  sit  upon  their  ben 
No  aogrj  frown,  no  peevish 
jU  np  lo  their  teacher  as  thi 
nt,  no  one  has  so  good  an  < 
principles  of  virtue,  as  well 
ihemselves  the  children  will 
ler,  ao  that  his  verj  look  ai 
h  danger  thererore  of  over-cfl 
he  agents  of  the  several  d 
there,  and  to  the  town  con 

:ea  mainly  by  their  literary 
their  character  and  anteced 
ins  in  selection.  Inezperiei 
lUt  never  in  large  and  diffi 
ig  flight  in  the  firet  trial  of  i 
3  a  large  city  church.  Thei 
m  experience,  and  a  certain 
ot  pretend  to  know  definitel; 
:  safely  assumed,  but  we  rect 
!se  the  inexperienced  to  co 
eachers.  Our  Normal  Sc. 
h  education  anti  experienci 
make  teaching  a  profession 
I  which  these  schools  afford, 
er  to  which  we  desire  lo  cal 
as  been  prosperous  for  the  pa 
ha«  greatly  increased,  so  that 
1  before  the  foundation  even 
desired  that  parents  and  mi 
emselves,  without  the  interfe 
genius  of  our  republican  ini 
ice  among  the  masses.  Not 
us,  without  such  an  amount 
le  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  Ih. 
ment  of  all   the  privileges 

DBS  P.  BASBBTT,  kLKXAXOia  B 

LENOX. 
hich  we  consider  of  special  i 
mtion,  before  closing  this  r 
ool  of  a  higher  grade  than  a 
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ate  eeveral  inslitutiona  devoted  ez< 
;h  training  of  those  who  desire  to  be 
inal  sum  all  can  go,  and  become  s 
letbod  of  teaching  that  modern  e 
All  who  intend  to  follow  teaeb 
1  to  tench  only  for  a  limited  tim< 
aotages  which  our  Normal  School 

ct  b&s  given  us  minds  to  appreci 
lis  visible  creation  with  the  most  beai 
e  beautiful  which  we  all  possess  i: 
:  a  child  dunng  the  most  impressibli 
here  there  are  absolutetj  no  beau 
ense,  is  to  deaden  or  completelj  desl 
e  bim  of  one  of  the  highest  and  pi 
.  remember  that  earlj  impressions 
grow  with  our  growth  and  slreng 
ire  that  all  the  associatioiu  of  our  ch 
ate  all  their  faculties.  In  some  pat 
nodels  of  architectural  beaut/ ;  local 
in  be  selected,  surrounded  by  pleasi 
pride  and  ornament  of  ihe  oeigbbo 
the  day  is  not  fiir  distant  when  the 
'  land,  in  the  town  of  Stockbridge.  i 
nd  not,  as  at  present,  remind  Ihe  p 
or  the  extemporized  defences  of  tb 

ject,  in  relation  to  which  your  commi 
!TatioD9;  and  that  is  the  importani 
Ltr  children  can  have  all  the  educati< 
necessity  of  being  sent  from  home  i 
Y  trifling  expense. 

cb  an  institution  would  be  of  incalci 
'  education  among  us,  and  would,  p< 
s  in  the  other  schools,  than  any  ol 
ey  would  enter  it  upon  examination  ; 
ge,  or  for  any  of  the  active  pursuit 
9  may  be  the  nucleus  of  such  an  inst 
funds  of  that  institution  amount  an 
ity  dollars,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  brc 
;ement  can  be  made  with  the  trustee 
ive  a  building  and  a  very  respectabk 
»ary  for  the  town  to  raise  from  six  tc 
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itages  there  is  danger  of  contii 
The  praclice  of  going  over  the  i 

0  ye&T,  is  apt  to  destroy  tlieir  frest 
tcher,  and  thus  make  her  incapabl 
ire  apt  to  get  into  a  kind  of  a  rul 
JiA  to  keep  on  in  a  mitl-horee  roui 
It  having  aay  verj  strong  or  cles 
ipable  of  communicating  clear  ideas 

in  a  certain  way,  the;  are  apt  to  I 
find  therefore  are  averse  to  adD[ 
a^y  interest  their  pupils,  or  help 
to  be  intere£ted,  need  novelty  an< 
who  are  willing  to  try  improve< 
hemselvee  of  ibe  new  light  which  i 

sachers  confining  ifaemselvea  to  1 

1  the  text-books,  and  being  salisfi 
and  recited  well.     This  may  be< 

3urden  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Thi 
drances  in  true  teaching,  and  tho 
ork,  often,  in  the  best  way.  One  ] 
ear  aSier  year,  and  make  so  lilt 
required  to  commit  and  recite  It 
it  to  interest  them  on  the  part  of  tl 
to  the  part  of  arithmetic  which  (re 
arithmetics  from  their  pupils,  sen 
yon  in  band  give  them  oral  les! 
ir  pupils  more  pleasantly,  more  raj 
by  tlieir  present  method ;  and  so 
mctic.  The  introduction  of  Walti 
nuch  in  this  direction.  This  table 
rom  it,  with  very  little  help  from  t 
-fition,  addition,   subtraction,  mnll 

than  these  fundamental  operatio 
Bve  been  instructed  to  use  these  t 
the  Primary. 

immltCee  examined  a  class  in  gran 
ae  of  the  scholars  had  been  studyii 
aed  to  have  no  real  knowledge  ol 
1  recite  the  words  of  the  book  ii 
er,  who  was  just  taking  chai^ 

throw  aside  the  text-book  enti 
lion.     He  did  so,  and  the  progros 
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hitve  business  of  its  own,  nliich  is  very  apt  to 
lectiiiil  ariJ  mora!  culture.  Nfillier  tiia  pliys 
demands  or  will  allow  liim, to  sit  upriglit  with 
oue  hour  nnd  a  tmlf  four  limes  in  a  day.  It  i: 
bunlcn.  No  kind  and  consiilcrnte  teacher  irill 
intersperse  tlio  stuilics  and  tasks  of  each  quart 
song  and  appropriate  exercises,  it  will  afford  am 
the  strained  nerve,  occupy  the  time  which  migl 
U:^cles5ly  employed,  besidea  adding  new  vigor 
Lastly,  we  believe  they  add  mucli  to  the  mi 
school,  and  ccrlainlj  very  much  lo  its  external  i 
to  see  a  teaclier  and  scholars  uniting  heart  and 
off  dull  apathy  ;  but  far  more  pleasant  to  witoea 
sympathetic  exercises.  We  hope  our  teaclicrs 
subttUutlng  the  exercise  and  song  for  the  rod 
cliild.  We  would  not  be  untlerslood  as  exck 
entirely,  but  Ihnt  we  preftT  the  teacher  who  has 
to  ends  in  that  way  that  out  of  amusement,  he; 
song  can  produce  a  higher  grade  of  order  than 
birchen  twig.  If  the  Icaclier  has  a  scholar  lh> 
reach  and  reform,  then  it  is  her  bounden  duty  tc 
she  is  obliged  to  resort  to  llie  use  of  the  rod,  1 
school  is  tlie  nursery  of  crime,  and  ought  not  to 
evil  Icndency  and  omission  lo  teach  one  of  the 
laid  down  in  (he  statutes  of  the  Comroonweullh 
duly  to  teach  good  behavior. 

School  CimmiUee.~S.  W.  SquIbe,  Sewall  Fi9[[ER, 

lilEDFIELD. 

So,  also,  shoTild  particular  requirements  of 
sustained  by  public  sentiment,  and  gracefully  t 
scholars  and  by  their  parents.  Surely,  it  maj 
that  in  selecting  and  employing  teachers,  your  a 
pure  raolivea  ;  will  cautiously  inquire  into  the  cli 
employed,  and  his  or  her  adaptedness  to  the 
belongs,  also,  to  tlie  superintending  committee  tc 
moral  qualifications  of  the  teacher  ;  and  it  is  bu 
are  not  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  the  Bchool; 
you  have  imposed  upon  them.  Only  the  welfur 
training  and  educalion,  in  the  best  sense  of  tl 
desired,  in  the  employment  of  any  teacher.  Am 
of  parents,  and  of  the  whole  community,  lo  give 
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of  the  schools  and  the  public  educational  interests  of  your  children  to  the 
committee.  Confide  in  the  exercise  of  their  best  judgment,  and  in  the 
integrity  of  their  motives.  In  the  social  compact  you  surrender  individoal 
opinions  and  wishes  to  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  town  and  the  State. 
Here  are  means  provided  for  redress  when  you  are  personally  wronged, 
and  opportunities  for  change  when  existing  authorities  are  no  longer  worthy 
of  confidence.  But  so  long  as  they  do  nothing  to  forfeit  your  confidence 
and  much  to  minister  to  your  social  and  personal  welfare,  you  respect  and 
sustain  them.  Do  no  less  in  your  implied  if  not  express  compact  with  the 
teachers  of  your  schools  and  with  your  school  committee.  You  have  like 
means  of  redress  and  like  opportunities  for  change  in  this  case  as  in  the 
other.  But,  while  the  compact  does  exist,  refrain  from  interference,  unless 
you  are  plainly  wronged  yourself,  by  wrong  to  your  child.  And  then  let 
not  a  hasty  expression  of  your  feelings  or  purposes  occasion  injury  to  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the  school,  but  seek  at  once  a  calm,  dispassionate 
investigation  of  the  matter  through  the  proper  channel  and  in  the  only 
satisfactory  way. 

Imagine  that  a  contract  had  been  made  between  a  legally  constituted 
building  committee  of  a  school  district  for  the  erection  of  a  school-hoase 
upon  a  certain  plan,  w^ith  definite  specifications,  and  to  be  completed  within 
a  specified  time.  By  what  right  would  individual  citizens  of  that  district 
assume  to  alter  this  plan,  or  to  interrupt  and  delay  the  progress  of  the  work 
by  requiring  deference  to  their  particular  opinions  or  wishes?  Not  familiar 
with  principles  of  architecture,  not  accustomed  to  the  drafting  of  plans  and 
specifications  for  public  buildings,  not  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
employment  of  builders,  how  annoying  to  a  busy  workman,  and  how  absurd, 
the  continual  interposition  by  individuals  of  their  own  notions  of  what  is 
most  proper  or  most  desirable  to  be  done  !  And  if  the  opinions  of  each 
individual  are  to  be  yielded  to,  and  the  wishes  of  each  to  be  gratified,  what 
will  be  the  result  of  the  supposed  contract  ? 

Now  a  contract  is  made  between  the  legally  constituted  agents  of  the 
school  district  and  a  teacher.  Not,  indeed,  with  exact  specifications  that 
are  not  to  be  varied  from,  but  with  the  general  understanding  that  she,  on 
her  part,  is  bound  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  competent  and  faithful  instructor, 
and  that  they,  on  their  part,  are  bound  to  sustain  her  in  the  discharge  of 
her  known  duty,  and  to  compensate  her  labors  when  completed.  And  this 
contract,  made  by  their  agents,  all  citizens  of  the  district  are  supposed  to 
assent  to,  and  expected  to  fulfil. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  perfectly  justifiable — ^as  evidence 
of  superior  wisdom  or  parental  affection — to  interrupt,  annoy  and  dishearten 
a  teacher  by  continual  expression  of  their  individual  judgment  of  what  is 
proper  and  desirable  in  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  their  children  at 
school,  or  by  the  frequent  charge  that  this  thing  is  done  by  the  teacher. 
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stand,  tlio  teaching  and  discipline  aliould,  if  po 
order.  Nothing  sliotild  be  learned  here  that  shoi 
tn  a  well-finished  education.  Successful  teaehi 
requires  great  skill  and  perseverance.  Hence 
qucnt  as  in  any,  and  perhaps  more  so ;  for  in  t 
being  usually  small  and  more  easily  governed,  sc 
coiDiDenced.  Tlie  cltisa  in  the  alphabet  needs  as 
in  arilhmetic  or  grammar. 

A  decided  upward  step  has  been  taken  in  reni 
of  our  schools.  Shorter  lessons  have  been  giver 
and  labor  have  been  devoted  to  them  than  forr 
Still,  in  other  scliooU,  there  is  ample  room  for 
lessons  are  loo  long  or  too  difficult,  and  too  li 
given  to  tliem.  Vfe  want  to  see  all  our  schools  ' 
spelling.  The  dull  scholars  must  not  be  overloc 
and  stimulated  to  become  good  readers.  Good  r 
of  all  science  and  learning,  and  its  attainment  sh 
teacher  and  scholar. 

ficAooi  CinnBiWM.— Hatha s  Lomofeluovt,  Jonatdan 


Quixcr. 

The  Primajy  Schools. — This  board  has  repea 
the  importance  of  the  Primary  Schools.  We 
the  success  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  depart 
degree  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  instruction, 
ing  which  they  receive  in  the  beginning.  If  the 
eager  for  knowledge  when  first  taught,  it  will  be 
that  laudable  desire  at  a  later  period.  And  let  i1 
by  knowledge,  not  knowledge  of  books  merely,  b 
of  principles. 

It  has  been  the  earnest  endeavor  of  the  comm 
past  year,  but  for  several  years,  to  break  up  the  ( 
learning,  and  to  substitute  more  rational  and  usef 
We  have  furnished,  and  are  still  furnishing  mai 
faces  of  blackboard.  We  have  insisted  upon  eve 
a  slate.  We  have  endeavored  to  imprcsa  upon  ll 
ness  of  every  kind  of  object-teaching.  We  have 
expect  or  wi^h  the  little  pupils  of  a  Primary  Sch 
whole  sesiion,  and  have  enjoined  frequent  interva 
And  while  perfectly  well  aware  lliat  habits  of  ori 
try  can  hardly  be  inculcated  at  (oo  early  an  a 
but  have  always  taught,  the  in  advisability — shall 
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elligence,  the  vaAtnese  of  tb 
ded,  but  when  understood,  1 
3d,  an  uoflinchiog  tenacity 

TO  commnnitj'  in  the  Slat 
uction  within  its  limits.  Oi 
jrder  lo  aSbrd  the  opportut 
iToid  falling  into  the  rear  n 
Eidvancement 

I  aw&7  in  the  purchase  of  g 
iditure  a  hundred-fold, 
ignification  is  alwajs  usefu! 
stU,  as  one  or  the  other  m 
3  quality  and  appliance  of 
.  No  reasonable  oallajr  for 
its  fullest  applicalioa  shou 

rOBD,  D.  BBSKD,  J.  Ik  PlIBCB. 

BERKLEY. 

ttive  datj  to  call  the  alteol 
.  5  and  G,)  to  the  condition 
huddling  together  your  chi 
Idings — the  air  poisoned 
ij  the  tortures  of  impropei 
a'ming  acqaired  that  will  t 
-room  should  be  the  most  s 
a  which  children  and  joi 
eing  attractive  we  do  not  f< 
tmy  improper  or  hurtful  i 
jld  be  pleasantly  located,  w 
The  school-room  should 
ved  by  blackboards,  maps, 
irill  have  laid  a  foundation 
)1  may  reasonably  be  exp 
■  indispensable  requirement 
arty  co-operation  in  all  thei 
ha  intellect  of  your  chile 
1  have  a  right  to  your  p 
itify  to  yourselves  a  fnrthei 
ure  death,  upon  Iheir  bodl 
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minds  ?  Because  forsooth  I  you  will  not  iocur  the  outlay  of  a  few  hundred 
dollars  which  can  be  expended  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  comfort  of 
life.     The  responsibility  rests  with  you,  and  it  is  great. 

School  CommiUee. — Walter  D.  Nichols,  Daniel  S.  BbigoS|  Oliver  E.  Fbksce. 

DIGHTON. 

Prudential  committees  still  continue  to  be  allowed  to  hire  teachers;  this 
power  is  so  placed  either  thoughtlessly  or  from  a  feeling  that  the  proceed- 
ing is  more  democratic,  probably  the  former,  for  no  one  with  whom  we 
have  conversed,  has  a  single  argument  to  give  for  its  continuance,  or  seems 
to  care  for  it  any  more  than  as  a  precedent  which  it  does  no  harm  to 
follow  year  after  year.  Each  year  only  impresses  upon  our  minds  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  change  in  this  respect ;  that  it  must  come  sooner  or 
later  we  are  convinced,  and  that  it  would  come  at  once  we  feel  certain 
could  the  people  but  examine  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings. 

Many  of  the  evils  which  we  find  pervading  our  whole  school  system  as 
administered  here,  are  inherent  in  the  manner  of  administering.  There  is 
observable  everywhere  an  entire  want  of  harmony.  Not  bad  feeling,  bat 
that  want  of  unity  of  action  and  purpose  which  will  always  result  when 
powers  which  should  belong  to  one  are  exercised  independently  by  two  or 
more.  No  school  committee,  having  any  regard  for  their  own  comfort  or 
convenience,  would  wish  to  have  the  selection  of  the  teachers;  but  the 
power  by  right  belongs  to  them  from  the  position  which  they  hold  in  rela- 
tion to  the  schools.  Their  familiarity  with  the  various  schools  in  town, 
and  the  relative  wants  of  each  would  enable  them  to  place  in  each  school 
a  teacher  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  and  suited  to  its  needs.  Prudential  com- 
mittees, it  would  seem,  do  not  desire  the  task,  since  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends  the  office  "goes  a  begging."  One  year's  experience  suffices,  and 
"  he  that  putteth  off*  the  harness  is  happier  than  he  that  putteth  it  on." 
Previous  to  the  year  1827  prudential  committees  had  no  existence,  the 
selection  of  the  teachers  devolving  upon  the  selectmen  or  school  committee, 
but  in  that  year,  by  what  now  appears  an  ill  considered  act  of  legislation, 
the  general  committee  were  restricted  to  a  committee  of  visitation  and 
examination.  Subsequent  legislation  modified  the  law  so  that  each  town 
shall  annually  decide  which  shall  contract  with  the  teacher.  To  have 
ever  changed  from  the  "  munic>pal  system  "  was  a  great  mistake,  which 
legislation  should  have  removed,  not  modified. 

According  to  our  theory  the  town,  and  not  the  district,  is  compelled  io 
furnish  each  child  with  an  education.  The  statutes  no  where  contemplate 
the  delegation  of  this  duty  to  districts,  but  distinctly,  and  by  repeated 
enactments,  require  the  towns  to  perform  it.  "The  town  shall  raise 
money."     "  The  schools  shall  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  town,'*  &c^ 
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irge  nnmber  of  childreD,  who  do  not  receive  the 
haa  ever  been  Ibe  policy  of  MaEsachusetts  la 
ind  daughters.  If  the  same  amount  or  labor, 
ucatibit,  was  now  ioflicled  upon  the  colored  chil 
hich  is  endured  by  many  young  childreu  of  thii 
elieBt  Bjmpathj,  and  we  should  all  be  anziouE 
elief. 

upon  our  schools  is  greatly  diroiDished  by  tht 
]  almost  total  neglect  in  the  observance  of  th« 
)  children  employed  in  mauufacturiag  establish- 
just;  and  one  of  the  wisest  enactnaenta  to  b« 
;  and  yet  there  U  much  greater  ability  displayed 
than  in  the  means  provided  for  its  enforcement  i 
:e  not  against  the  parlies  immediately  concerned. 
is  subject  before  thom,  and  we  trust  will  remedy 

endangers  a  republican  government  as  permit' 
up  in  ignorance.  Of  this  we  have  had  a  most 
iring  the  past  five  years.  Had  the  New  Eog' 
chool  education  prevailed  throughout  the  South, 
never  have  occurred.  A  large  proportion  oj 
a  the  end,  work  out  the  same  moral,  social  and 
f  or  town,  as  tbey  do  for  a  Stat«.  No  rule  is 
iBD  this:  the  more  intelligent  the  arlisan,  the 
plan,  the  more  labor  will  he  perform,  the  bettei 
less  will  be  the  wear  and  waste  of  implemeatj 
nay  add,  the  intelligent  are  more-  thrifly  as  t 
derly,  understaud  better  their  own  rights,  anc 
irs.  What  we  have  just  stated  as  the  effect  ol 
in,  will  also  apply  in  full  force  to  those  wh( 
ivements  of  a  machine;  and  the  general  appear 
iperatives,  and  the  pay-rolls  of  any  corporation 

ted,  ezprefseB  the  opinioD  of  our  legislators  ai 
ling  a  child  should  receive  before  he  takes  upon 
tizen  ; — and  the  State  affords  to  those  <ihildren 
t  upon  her  bounty,  the  means  of  education  fai 
.hove  enjoined.  In  any  ordinary  case,  a  paren 
or  entirely  fails  to  comply  with  the  reasonabh 
does  himself,  his  child,  and  the  Stale,  a  pojiUvi 
im  the  child  can  earn  in  the  weeks  he  should  ht 
iciety  and  success  in  his  calling  may  be  affecte' 
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I  accomplishes  mach  more  than  the  old. 
:bildrea  can  remember  words,  as  words 
anj  idea  whatever.  The^  can  use  woi 
hem  thej  mean  nothing.  Thej  can  re{ 
ect  emphasis  as  though  thej  really  met 
cbnical  quantum  required  for  advancem 
time  be  drilled  Into  tbem  by  the  old  melt 
irksom^nesa  of  achool'life  to  little  cbildr 
3  bright,  occupied,  elastic  interest  under 
i-work  of  the  old  system  with  the  awake 
ties,  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  observ 
—in  a  word,  all  that  course  of  Irainiog  wb 
1  growth  bj  a  correct  acquisition  of  the  el 
e  triumphs  of  the  new,  the  superiority  of 
give  to  it  my  unqualiGed  and  eothueiastic 
said,  furthermore,  upon  the  character  of 
rork  of  the  Primary  Schools.  These  n: 
ble  exponents  of  the  character  of  the  e: 

of  their  teachers.  For,  if  little  la  Eupj 
lable  inference  that  but  little  is  expec 
portion  of  our  schooU  of  this  grade  are 
ir  each  scholar,  instead  of  the  ill-advised 
scholars  of  such  favored  schools  have  son] 
:  are  there  sufficient  and  systematic  provis 

to  be  found  have  invariably  been  intende 
)ly,  and  therefore  placed  at  a  height  ihi 
le  scholars ;  and  the  most  even  of  those  i 
ised.     There  are  no  sets  of  counters,  no  < 

to  recite  by  ;  no  cabinets  of  objects  for  il 
meration  frame  or  a  etray  alphabet  chart 

supplied  for  the  working  of  our  Frimar 
ichool-room  in  the  city  belted  with  blackbi 
uality  and  mmnlained  in  the  finest  condil 
lutrements  are  to  the  soldier,  the  blackboa 
;acher  and  the  scholar.  Whatever  teache 
blackboards  furnished  him,  is  ignorant  of 
true  method.  If  I  were  personally  engaj 
ad  I  most  forego  in  certiun  studies, — a 
itance, — the  text-book  or  the  blackboard 
tant  which  to  choose.  I  would  surrender 
er  than  be  deprived  of  the  indispensable  t 
iffords. 
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ghly  educated. 
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AUUty  to  awaken  interest  in  Studiet- — On 
frequent  occasion  to  Bee,  tlie  (eacher'a  success  ir 
greas  of  scholara,  vitally  dependa.  CLilJren  d( 
practical  value  of  learning,  or  its  application  to 
interests,  and  therefore  will  not  do  much  to  ol 
ticukr  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  this  direction, 
only  possess  llie  love  of  knowledge,  but  an  eaC 
tlie  mindd  of  his  pupils  with  the  same  apprecia 
very  fact  that  he  feels  and  expresses  a  deep  ini 
great  practical  importance,  will  of  itself  operate 
His  very  eye,  and  tone  of  voice,  will  awaken  Ih 
enliven  every  recitation.  The  ahility  to  tou 
thought  and  feeling,  to  interest  as  well  as  occi 
diificuU  attainment,  but  has  been  attained  by  ic 
and  is  of  indispensable  importance,  especially 
younger  scholars.  It  does  more  than  all  things 
and  disorder,  and  to  insure  the  highest  prog 
inalructors,  who  content  themselves  with  mere! 
aiming,  by  previous  study,  and  by  practical  illus 
them  understood  and  appreciated  by  tbe  pupii 
question  ivhethar  they  have  not  sadly  mistaken  t 

School  Government. — Tliis  is  intimately  coi 
prosperity  of  our  schools,  and  the  future  well-bi 
of  the  teacher,  enforced  by  discretion  and  kind 
must  have  the  ascendent,  or  nothing  Kill  be  dc 
school  itself  will  be  worse  than  useless.  The 
wholesome  rule,  allowed  in  the  school-room, 
become  rebels  against  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 

The  method  of  securing  proper  discipline  is  a 
ness,  as  from  over-indulgence.  It  is  of  the  ul 
teacher,  while  maintaining  his  authority,  shou 
pupils  that  he  feels,  an  earnest  interest  in  their 
should  maintain  dignity,  and  "  control  over  his 
them  with  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness,  avoid 
and  fretfuhicss,  as  that  which  tends  directly  to 
minds  from  him  and  their  studies.  The  true 
force  of  mind  and  character,  than  by  any  physi 
inlluence  tliat  leads  his  scholara  to  feel  they  are 
to  be  accomplished  mainly  by  their  own  effor 
assistant — and  that  "  order,  Heaven's  first  law," 
than  in  the  school-room.  With  this  feeling,  thi 
the  veiy  presence  and  look  of  the  teacher  inspi 
and  desire  to  conform  to  all  the  rules  for  their 
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worth  almost  double  that  number  at  its  commencement.     Your  committee, 

in  examining  the  schools  the  past  year,  have  had  but  too  frequent  occaikai 

to  regard  the  loss  which   the  pupils  have  sustained  on  account  of  their 

brevity.     In  some  cases,  it  would  seem  that  as  soon  as  their  attention  to 

study  is  secured,  and  their  interest,  in  it  awakened,  the  school  is  almost 

ready  to  close,  thus  rendering  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  teacher,  and  the 

newly  awakened  interest  of  the  scholar,  abortive  and  unavailing.    Lit 

not  to  be  regretted,  that  when  some  weeks  have  been  spent  in  bringing  the 

minds  of  the  pupils  into  a  state  of  preparation  for  a  more  ardent  and  vig- 

orous  pursuit  of  their  studies — when  this  first  object  has  been  attained,  the 

term  allowed  for  the  school  should  be  nearly  half  expired  ?     When  joo 

see  your  children  engaged  and  interested  in  their  studies,  you  feel  that  it 

would  be  detrimental  to  call  off  and  interrupt  their  attention.     Would  it 

not  be  wise,  then,  to  protract  your  schools,  to  allot  to  them  a  more  Uberal 

length,  so  that  the  interest  which  is  awakened  in  the  first  few  weeb  of 

their  keeping  may  not  be  speedily  lost,  but  serve  to  accelerate  their  progress 

many  weeks  afterwards. 

•  But  this  suggestion,  we  are  aware,  will  call  for  the  objection  that  the 
town  cannot  well  meet  this  additional  expense,  burdened  as  it  already  is, 
with  heavy  taxes.  Grant  that  it  is  so;  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
it  is  expense  incurred  to  promote  the  best  welfare  of  your  own  families. 
To  what  better  purpose  can  you  appropriate  property,  than  to  the  educa- 
tion of  your  children,  or  the  improvement  and  prolonging  of  those  schools 
where  that  education  is  principally  obtained  ?  If  new  roads  are  to  be  con- 
structed, or  old  ones  repaired,  the  town  is  commonly  ready  to  raise  the 
amount  required.  And  are  not  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the 
immortal  faculties  of  your  children  more  important  than  the  public  high- 
ways? If  you  say  your  annual  expenses  are  already  equal  to  your  incomes, 
might  you  not  curtail  the  outlay  of  means  that  is  now  made,  perhaps,  for 
the  attainment  of  less  important  objects,  that  you  may  have  more  to  expend 
upon  the  culture  of  the  precious  young  minds  committed  to  your  care? 
If  they  need  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  something  perhaps  additional  to  adorn 
their  persons,  these  more  commonly  you  procure  for  them.  Are  the 
adornings  of  the  mind,  or  those  imperishable  treasures  of  intellect,  which 
you  are  bound  to  provide  means  to  secure  to  your  children,  less  important 
than  the  temporary  adornings  of  the  body  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  high  prices  and  burdensome  taxes,  we 
see  abundant  evidence  to  convince  us  that  the  resources  of  the  town  are 
amply  sufficient  to  afford  four  hundred  dollars  more  to  give  to  their  chil- 
dren a  chance  for  a  better  education.  Recently  we  have  seen  a  teacher  of 
penmanship  obtain,  within  the  limits  of  less  than  two  of  our  districts,  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars  for  giving  a  few  lessons  in  that  one  branch  of 
learning.     A  favorite  adept  in  legerdemain  comes  along,  and  the  people, 
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Tlysc  scliool-books,  not  being  suited  to  the  mi 
course,  supply  tlie  wants  of  teachers.  When  t 
study  of  geography,  13  eonfronteJ  wiih  the  dcfi 
formed  on  the  maps  before  him,  and  fumiahed  wit 
of  the  various  govemnpeuls  la  use  among  mei 
learns  that  his  only  resource  is  his  memory,  and 
The  tcaelier,  finding  ideas  are  out  of  the  quest! 
that  which  is  set  down  iu  the  book  to  be  learned, 
child,  and  hopes  that  the  good  lime  may  come,  w 
more  understanding  and  the  book  less  dulness ;  an 
in  vain.  The  result,  however,  would  Lave  been  r 
more  pleasantly  and  much  more  thoroughly,  if  tl 
give  only  a  general  conception  of  the  earth's  for 
stories  about  the  wonderful  things  on  its  surface 
become  able  by  degrees  to  comprehend  (he  scien' 
At  a  cerlnin  point  in  the  course  of  study  marl 
(cacher  finds  that  his  scholars  must  enter  upon  ll 
ipar.  One  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  is  p] 
of  the  class,  and  the  teacher  is  required  to  make 
can,  lie  perceives  that  grammar  is  the  syste; 
structure  of  language,  obtained  from  observation, 
minds,  and  that  hia  scholars,  not  having  any  knoi 
not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  this  process, 
question,  What  is  the  use  of  grammar  ?  He  ex 
but  the  question  is  still  repeated  ;  and  in  nine  ci 
convince  his  scholars  that  grammar  has  any 
admitted,  however,  that  some  important  knowle 
discipline  may  be  derived  from  this  study  as  at 
immense  cost  of  wearisome  toil  and  priceless  1 
when  it  is  too  late,  by  the  reflection  that  all  ihia 
obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  if  the  aubjec 
rational  manner  from  the  beginning.  The  pn 
think,  to  have  the  child  commence  writing  sim 
exercise  ;  increasing,  by  degrees,  the  complesit; 
subjecting  it  always  to  severe  criticism,  until  thi 
rience  in  writing  his  own  language,  feels  the  wan 
be  prepared  to  begin  the  study  of  English  grami 

But  in  every  department  of  instruction,  we  fop 
interesting  facts  which  they  would  rapidly  assimi 
learning  which  they  cannot  digest.  Nations  adva 
to  the  highest  civilization,  by  observing,  first  thi 
more  complex  ones ;  finally,  they  arrive  at  the 
undoubtedly  holds  with  children.     They  proceed 
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have  been  selected  to  do  all  the  singing.     It  is  not  the  popular  idea  that 
nearly  every  child  may  learn  to  sing ;  but  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
musicians  affirm  it.     The  same  organs  that  produce  the  wail  of  the  infact, 
and  the  delicate  inflections  of  good  reading,  may  be  cultivated  to  execute 
the  most  touching  cadences  of  song.     There  are  several  instances  in  town 
of  persons  whose  musical  talent  was  so  small  that  they  could  not  distinguisli 
the  difference  in  pitch  in  the  interval  of  the  fifth,  who  by  assiduous  applica- 
tion have  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  themselves  in  musical  sound  wiit 
considerable  taste  and  accuracy.     A  good  reader  is  possessed  of  nice  per- 
ception, and  capability  of  execution.     He  is  an  apt   imitator;  and  what 
more  is  a  "  natural  singer  ?  *'     Why  is  it  not  argued  that  only  "  natural " 
readers  should  be  taught  to  read  ?     If,  then,  nearly  every  one  may  kira 
something  of  music  to  profit — say  as  many  as  may  become  fair  readers— is 
it  not  our  duty  to  give  all  the  scholars  of  the  Public  Schools  an  equal  priv- 
ilege in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  its  principles  ?   A  teacher  of  a  neighboring 
town  has  instructed  most  of  the  schools  in  vocal  music  a  part  of  the  year, 
looking  for  his  pay  to  voluntary  contributions.     The  plan  of  visitation  was 
hardly  a  good  one.     A  grand  concert  of  all  the  schools  instructed  was 
given  at  the  completion  of  the  course  of  lessons.     During  the  winter,  a 
singing  school  for  adults  has  been  taught  by  the  same  gentleman  wiili 
much  success. 

Moral  Culture. — It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  and  a  common  remark,  that  the 
youth  of  this  place  are  far  from  what  they  should  be  in  deportment. 
<*  Before  the  excess  of  democratic  individuality  had  corrupted  the  public 
manners,"  it  has  been  remarked  that  "  it  was  rare  that  a  child,  even  in  the 
least  cultivated  towns  in  the  State,  would  pass  an  adult  person  in  the  street 
without  respectful  recognition  ;  and  the  boy  who  should  neglect  to '  make 
his  manners,'  as  it  was  called,  would  be  looked  upon  as  uncivil  in  the 
community,  and  be  reprimanded,  if  not  punished  at  school.** 

Would  not  a  little  more  of  the  spirit,  not  to  say  forms,  of  the  olden  times 
improve  the  present  style  of  manners  ?  A  child  intellectually  educated  b 
but  half  educated.  The  statute  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  "  the  principles  of  piety  and  justice, 
and  a  sacred  regard  to  truth,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chasiity, 
moderation,  and  temperance."  To  avoid  sectarianism,  have  we  not  well 
nigh  ruled  all  "  piety  "  out  of  the  schools  ?  Is  it  not  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  moral  culture  of  our  children  be  attended  to  ?  While  we  cram 
their  heads  with  mathematics,  let  us  plant  good  principles  in  their  hearts, 
and  surround  them  with  fostering  influences,  that  they  may  germinate  and 
grow  up  into  well-ordered  lives  ?  The  oaths  that  are  sometimes  heard 
about  our  school-houses  disgrace  the  town  infinitely  more  than  any  failure 
in  recitation  ever  could  ;  and  the  public  intoxication  of  some  of  her  young 
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f-defence,  and  from  whose  declei 
btless  line  or  cBrelees  stroke  < 
iutnre  prosperity  and  good  name 
ightlf  regarded. 

le  Bystem  of  public  crilidEm  ia 
ch  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  be  fo 
ormal  Scboola,  when  the  advan 
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GBADUATED  TABLES-Fibst  Sbries. 


;  Table  ihom  tfie  aama  appropriated  bj  the  HTeral  citiei  and 
tte,  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  6  and  16  jrearB  of 
□e  of  the  Snrplna  ReTeoae  and  of  other  funds  held  in  a  eimiiar 
opriated  to  achools  is  added  to  the  itim  raised  by  taxes,  and  thew 
the  araonnt  reckoned  as  appropriation!.  The  income  of  such 
s  were  given  And  are  held  on  the  eipren  condition  that  their 
appropriated  to  ichooU,  ii-  not  included.  Snch  an  appropriation 
,  being  ntcemaxy  to  retaining  the  fondi,  u  do  evidence  of  the 
le  holding  the  tnut  Bat  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of 
!  Public  Schools,  which  Buy  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the 
ten,  or  when  the  town  has  a  legal  right  to  nse  such  income  in 
linary  expenses,  then  snch  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  conlri- 
on  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  hy  taxes.  On  this  accoant 
renue,  and  sometimes  other  fnnds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Einds  as  generallj  held.  The  income  of  the  one  mag  be  appro- 
lis  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  townj  the  income  of  the  Other 
iated  to  schools  hy  the  condition  of  the  donation.  Funds  of  the 
isuallj  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of  edncation  in  addition 
1  bj  a  reasonable  taxation.  Committees  are  expected,  in  their 
o  make  this  distinction  in  relation  to  School  Ponds, 
itributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided,  in 
tin  the  sam  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  manj  towns  snch 
iwever  liberal,  are  not  pennanent,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
a.  Thej  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor  particular  districts 
isKS  of  scholars,  and  not  to  benefit  equallj  all  that  attend  the 

Besides,  the  value  of  board  and  fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is 
the  mere  estimate  of  individuals,  and  is  therefore  nncertun; 
it  nuaed  by  taxes,  being  in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value, 
if  record.  Still,  the  contribations  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited 
ilumn  of  the  Table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the 
by  the  towns  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
hihits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect  to  its 

appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared  with  other 
for  the  year  1865-6,  also  its  rank  in  a  similar  scale  for  1864-5. 
ma  appropriated  to  each  child  between  6  and  15.  Brookline 
int  on  the  list 
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IDUATED  TABLES  —  Second  Seeibs. 

>Ie  exhibits  the  appropriations  of  the  ciliei  and  towns,  as 

e!r  respective  valuations  in  1865. 

D. shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar  Table  for 

iimQ  indicates,  in  nomerical  order,  tbtt  precedence  of  the  cities 

«ct  to  the  liberalitj  of  their  appropriatioDt  for  1865-S. 

gists  of  the  namw  of  the  cities  and  towDs,  as  numerically 

iws  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
iblic  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  milts  &nd 
ills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures  in  order  to 
rfettlj-  the  distinction  between  the  different  tnwna.  Hie  fiist 
resses  the  principal  ralne,  and  b  separated  from  the  last  two 

ions  for  scbools  are  not  giren  in  the  following  Table,  as  they 
referring  to  the  previous  Tables,  also  in  the  Abstract  of  School 
cing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include  the  sum  raised 
ome  of  the  snrplns  revenue,  and  of  such  other  funds  as  the 
triate  at  their  option,  either  to  support  Common  Schools,  or  to 
nicipal  expenses.  The  income  of  other  local  funds,  and  the 
ntions  are  not  included  in  the  estimate.  The  appropriations 
same  as  in  the  first  series  of  tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons, 
taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the  test 
s  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing  Abatr&ct 

gned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the  rank 
I  in  the  former  geries,  it  will  bo  seen  that  they  hold,  in  many 
different  ptece  in  the  scale. 
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TOirira. 

lilt 

i 

i 

J. 

TOWJI8. 

1 

ii'i 

nd,      .        . 

1.008-00 

27 

31 

HeXbid,     '.       '. 

1.002-05 

huter, 

2-95 

85 

32 

2-04 

slon,     . 
ertown, 

2-88 
2-92 

19 
81 

33 
84 

BurRogton,.        . 

2-01 
1-96 

1  Beading,   . 

2-81 

41 

85 

W»lU.£n,    .        . 

1-98 

Midge,. 

2-80 

44 

36 

Wobnm,      . 

1-81 

2-78 

46 

87 

Dracut, 

1-90 

send,  . 

2-71 

88 

SS 

Weston,       . 

1-81 

on, 

2-69 

38 

S9 

Stow,  . 

1-70 

ey. 

2-66 

39 

40 

BiUerica,     . 

1-66 
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2-65 

40 

41 

Lincoln,      .        . 

1-66 

intoD, . 

2-57 

60 
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Chelnitfotd, 
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y> 

2-£6 

43 

43 

TewkabQiT, 

1-60 
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2-53 

87 

44 

Carliale,      . 

1-67 

>rd,       .         . 

2-46 

34 

45 

No?^Reiding,   '. 

1-61 

r-:   : 

2-40. 

46 

46 

1-47 

2-88 

48 

47 

1-42 

n, 

2-84 

47 

48 

1-40 

ingbam,       . 

2-32 

42 

49 

1-88 

D, 

2-26 

49 

50 

Wilminrlon, 
DnDitable,  . 

1-88 

orcwgh,       . 

2-10 

51 

51 

1-28 
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2-06 

52 

52 

Belmont,      .         . 
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W 
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HBRISQE,- 

1^)0446 

26 

22 

Charlton,     . 

1.002.40 

borough,    '. 

8-48 

64 

23 

Holden,       . 

2-29 

UfJ,      . 

3-23 

17 

24 

Blackrione,. 

2-26 

rookfield,     . 

8-17 

49 

25 

Lunenbnrg, 

2-26 

rd. 

8-*5 

84 

26 

Gardner,      . 

2-21 

2-88 

13 

27 

Oakham,     . 

2-20 
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2-«7 

14 

28 

Phillipiton, .        . 

2-18 

,. 

2-«6 

16 

29 

2-17 

2-80 

83 

30 

2-15 

on. 

2-76 

31 

31 

Oiford,        . 

2-11 

ter. 

2-89 

21 

32 

Spencer,      . 
Westminrter, 

2-09 

t>nrg, 

2-60 

22 

33 

2-08 

kfiefd, 

2-57 

37 

34 

Ujbridge,    .         . 

2-07 

pleton. 

2-65 

15 

85 

2-06 

«ter, 

2-48 

30 

38 

2-OS 

^iter, 

2-46 

44 

87 

Dudley,        . 
Wett&)7liton,    . 

2-05 

■Hum, 

2-45 

62 

38 

2-02 

2-42 

50 

39 

Harvard,     . 

2-01 

n> 

2-40 

27 

40 

Mendon,      . 

2-00 

iboroogh,     . 

2-40 

35 

41 

Berlin, 

1-99 

on, 

2-«6 

24 

42 

Lancarter,  . 
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1 

J_ 

lowira. 

•1 

1 

i 
J. 

™w.. 

1 

S 

28 

43 

Boflthbridg*,       . 

rooi-es 

69 

61 

Sterling,       .         . 

».001-73 

42 

44 

Auburn,      . 

1-88 

48 

52 

BofftlEton,  . 

1-69 

S2 

46 

Rntlsna,      . 

1-86 

66 

68 

Hwdwick,  .        . 

1-64 

88 

48 

1-86 

66 

54 

1-61 

SO 

47 

Bar«,7'.        . 

1-84 

51 

55 

Boylfton,'   . 

1-80 

46 

48 

Wuren,      . 

1-88 

48 

56 

West  Brookfield, . 

1-49 

41 

49 

New  Braiutree,    . 

1-81 

68 

57 

Shrewsbniy, 

1-86 

45 

60 

SuUon, 

1-76 

67 

58 

NorthboTODgh,      . 

1-16 

HAMP8HIEE    COUNTY. 

1 

m^'-.  : 

1.003^8 

11 

18 

Graaby,      .        . 

1.002-13 

2 

8-62 

17 

14 

Plunfield,    . 

2-09 

8 

Greenwich, . 

8-96 

12 

IS 

2-09 

4 

2-91 

19 

16 

Hadl«r,       . 

2-03 

18 

6 

2-76 

15 

17 

SoDthamptoD,      . 

1-99 

14 

6 

Belcheilowa, 

2-71 

20 

18 

Worthington, 
MiddleGeM, 

1-95 

7 

FreicoU, 

2-71 

18 

19 

1-68 

8 

AmheiBt, 

2-68 

21 

20 

Enfield,  ■    .        . 

1-64 

0 

Goshen,        . 

2-62 

18 

21 

WilliADubam,      . 

1-88 

10 

HuntiiiKton, 
South  Hullev,     . 

2-44 

28 

22 

EuQiampton,       . 

1-29 

11 

2-27 

22 

28 

Hatfield,      . 

1-04 

10 

12 

Chetterfield, 

2-15 

HAMPDEN    CO0HTY. 

1 
2 

1 
2 

^^COPEE,-        ■ 

1.004-06 
2-D5 

13 

9 

12 
18 

Longmeadow, 
Wilbrabam, 

$.001-97 
1-95 

8 

iJr,       '.        '. 

2-86 

14 

14 

Monson,      .        . 

1-90 

4 

8*ff ""id  '        ■ 

2-71 

16 

16 

Brimfield,    . 

1-81 

6 

2-71 

17 

16 

Granrille,    .        . 

1-66 

11 

6 

2-62 

19 

17 

Blandfbrd,  .        . 

1-il 

16 

7 

2-47 

12 

18 

^raiand,      . 

1-47 

10 

8 

Holland,'    '. 

2-28 

18 

19 

1-84 

0 

Cherter,       .        . 

2-24 

20 

20 

LK^' : 

1-21 

10 

P«liDer,       .        . 

2-16 

21 

21 

0-83 

11 

Riuaell,       . 

2-11 

PEANKLIN    COUNTY. 

1 

1 

gAJWICK,-        ■ 

1.004-Sl- 

8 

4 

Deerfield,    . 

I.00M3 

2 

2 

8-88 

6 

5 

Rowe,. 

S-8S 

7 

8 

Sandid,        . 

3-62 

8 

6 

Erring,       . 

8-14 
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ague,  . 


.  I.D08-D1 
3-00 
2-97 
2-95 
2-74 
2-74 
2-52 
2-46 
2-45 


Northfield,  . 
LeTerett,  . 
LeTden, 
Coleraine,  . 
Conway, 
Shelbume,  • 
Whately,  . 
MonnMi 


.  1.002-30 
2-11 
1-07 
1-SS 
1-85 
1-82 
1-86 
1-61 


BERKSHIRE    COUNTY. 

IDA,   .       . 

1.005-25 

18 

17 

Lenox,        .        . 

1.001-81 

8-09 

1» 

18 

Sheffield,     . 

1-76 

2-67 

14 

IH 

Mt  WMhingtoo, . 
W.  Stockbndge,  . 

1-71 

2-51 

IS 

20 

l-«3 

2-50 

21 

Dslton,        .        . 

1-62 

ChMhire,      .          . 

1-48 

«ll,    '.       . 

2-87 

24 

23 

I^ttafield,     .        . 

1-87 

2-^ 

20 

24 

Egremont,  . 

1-29 

mr,     .        . 

2-31 

22 

25 
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1-21 

27 

26 

Slockbridge, 

1-06 
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25 
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iW 
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30 

Hancock,     . 
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31 

31 

Richmond,   . 
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u. 
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ITORFOLK    COUNTY. 


8-28 
8-17 
3-16 
8-14 
2-97 
2-72 
2-65 
2-53 
2-44 
2-40 


Randolph,    . 
Wrentham, . 

Gohanet, 
Dorcheiter,  ■ 
Canton, 
SbaroD, 
Brookline, 
Milton, 
Medfield, 
West  Roibury, 


2-28 
2-21 
2-12 
2-08 
1-95 
1-64 
1-64 
1-47 
1-47 
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BRISTOL    COUNTY. 


BEKKLET. 

AcDihnet, 
FairiuTen, 
SwMsej, 
Diflfaton, 
FftU  BivOT, 
TanntOD, 
AtUeborongli, 
MuisEeld,   . 
New  Badford, 


1.008-16 
8-0& 
2-58 
2-33 
2-32 
2-14 
2-07 
2-04 
2-02 
1-09 


Sonenet, 

Norton, 

Behoboth, 

FreetowD, 

Seekonk, 

Buimoath, 

Wertport, 

KajahAm, 


l-OOl-W 
1-78 
1-75 
1-70 

1-as 
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8-27 
8-17 


2-84 
2-68 
2-27 
2-10 
2-18 
2-15 
2-11 
2-08 
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Arrangement  of  the  Oauntieij  according  to  their  AppropriationSy  indtuUng 

Voluntary  OontrihUione* 

1£  the  Coonties  are  nnmericaUjr  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their 
Talnations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,'  voluntaiy  contributions  of  board  and 
fael  being  added  to  the  lum  raised  bj  tax  and  to  the  income  of  the  Smpliis 
Berennei  as  severaUy  given  in  the  previous  Table,  the  order  of  precedence  viS 
be  as  follows : — 


i 


e 


COUNTIES 


PeraenUga  of  Val- 
lutioB  cqolnkit 
to  miUfl  tud  bu- 
dredtfasofmilli. 


1 
2 

8 

7 

5 

4 

6 

10 

9 

8 

11 

12 

18 

14 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
0 

10 
11 
12 
18 
14 


NANTUCKET, 

Barnstable, 
Franklin,    . 
Hampden,  . 
Middlesex,  • 
FlTmouih,  . 


Norfolk,     . 

Hampshire, 

Worcester, 

Dukes, 

Bristol, 

Berkshire,  . 

Suffolk,      . 


9.003-72 
8-Oi 
2-88 
2-88 
2-81 
2-M 
2-58 
2-45 

.  2-43 
2-87 
2-16 
2-02 
2-01 
1-28 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 


t.002-01 
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3RADUATED  TABLES— TaiaD  Seeies. 

ig  Table  exhibit!  the  ratio  of  the  mean  average  attenduice  in  et 
vhole  number  of  children  between  6  and  15,  according  to  I 

mean  aTerage  is  fbond  bj  adding  the  average  attendance 
e  average  attendance  in  Winter,  and  dividing  the  amount  bj 
Sve-tentha)  when  it  occon  in  dividing  bj  2,  u  reckoned,  bnt  ia  i 
he  column  giving  the  mean  average.  In  some  cases  the  true  m< 
it  obtiuned  by  this  process,  for  reasons  peculiar  to  the  schools 

In  snch  cases  school  committees  were  requested  to  indicate 
the  true  mean  average,  that  their  result  maj-  be  inserted  in  i 

I  eipreased  in  decimals,  continued  to  fonr  figures,  the  first  two 
vated  from  the  last  two  hy  a  point,  as  onlf  the  two  fbnner 
enote  the  real  per  cent  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
or  the  difierence  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two  deciia 
>priate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no  distinction.  1 
>f  the  decimals,  therefore.  Is  simply  to  indicate  a  priority  in  cs 
nt  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would  appear  to  be  precis 

ABBS  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  the  Table  is  over  100  ] 
results,  suppoejng  the  registers  to  have  been  properlj'  kept,  and 
itlj  made,  are  to  be  thns  ezpluned : — the  mean  average  attendai 
ic  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  children 
ireea  6  and  15,  the  result  maj  be  over  100  per  cent.,  because  ' 
children  under  6  and  over  IC,  maj  more  than  compensate  for 
ildren  between  those  ages. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES-^^Third  Sbbibs. 

Tailej  in  which  all  the  Ibwns  in  the  State  are  numerical^  arranged^ 
according  to  the  aybragb  attendance  of  their  children  upon  the 
PuhUe  Schock,  for  the  year  1865-6. 


TOWNS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 

29 

80 

81 

82 

88 


A8HBY, 

Plainfield, 

Wales, 

Dracut, 

Tyngrtwro', 

Warwick^ 

Westminster, 

Greenwich, 

Lnnenlmii^, 

Dunstable, 

DoTer, 

Templeton, 

Medi^ia, 

Leominster, 

Pepperelly 

Aslifield, 

Sudbwy, 

Dana, . 

Granbf, 

Wendell, 

Paxton, 

Heath, 

Northboro', 

Ljmnfield, 

Seekonk, 

Blandfoid, 

Fbrida, 

Gardner, 

New  Salem, 

Spencer, 

Marion, 

Harvard, 

Monroe, 


165 
104 
105 
279 
102 
173 
837 
118 
176 

90 
186 
450 
148 
609 
884 
202 
250 
170 
180 
180 
127 
187 
271 
181 
146 
191 
150 
611 
225 
615 
193 
273 

86 


203 
128 
115 
296 
108 
182 
854 
116 
180 

91 
187 
451 
189 
698 
826 
195 
241 
168 
172 
124 
121 
131 
258 
124 
188 
181 
142 
476 
209 
671 
177 
250 

88 


1.28^ 

1.23-08 

1.10^ 

1.06^ 

1.06-88 

1.06-20 

1.05-04 

1.03-09 

1.02-27 

1.01-67 

1.01-10 

1.00-38 

.97-56 

.97-87 

.97-81 

.96-78 

.96-60 

.96-18 

.96^ 

.95-77 

.96-67 

.95-62 

.95-20 

.95-04 

.94-86 

.94-76 

.94-67 

.98-26 

.92-89 

.92-85 

.91-97 

.91-76 

.91-67 


TOWNS. 


84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
42 
48 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
68 
54 
55 
56 
67 
68 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


Holland,     . 

82 

Brookfield,  . 

884 

N.  Braintree, 

149 

Littleton,    . 

209 

Sherbom,    • 

210 

Hubbaidston, 

888 

71 

Orange, 

860 

Orieans, 

294 

Townsend,  • 

879 

Otis,    • 

186 

Rojalston,  . 

816 

Hardwick,  . 

299 

Charlton,    . 

874 

Groton, 

667 

Barre, 

498 

Goshen, 

82 

LeTerett, 

187 

Beading,     . 
Wortlungton, 

610 

M8 

Pelham, 

145 

Falmouth,   . 

481 

Acton, 

886 

Southboro', . 

846 

Shirley, 

243 

Kingston,    . 

294 

Gloucester, .' 

2,849 

Carver, 

191 

Stow,  . 

800 

Troro, 

291 

Enfield, 

189 

Swampscott, 

291 

Princeton,  . 

244 

75 
351 
136 
190 
190 
800 

64 
315 
264 
840 
166 
282 
267 
833 
580 
439 

72 
164 
446 
173 
126 
374 
835 
299 
209 
253 
2,018 
164 
257 
249 
162 
249 
208 


.91-46 

.91-41 

.91-28 

.91-li 

.9048 

.90-24 

.90^14 

JNVOO 

.89«) 

.89-71 

J9^ 

.89^ 

•89^ 

.89^ 

.88-28 

.88^ 

.87-80 

.87-70 

.87-65 

.87-37 

.86^ 

.86^ 

.86-79 

.8642 

.86-21 

.86^ 

.86^ 

.8686 

.8SM 

.85-74 

.86-n 

.85-67 

.85-45 
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.80-46 
.8046 
.80-86 
.80-28 


i  B«lcbertoini, 
)  E-BridgeVr, 
)  Brooklioe,  ■■ 


486  .78-86 

624  .78-63 

738  .76-67 

263  .7^41 

108  .78-80 
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163 
164 

165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
199 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 
208 
209 
210 


TOWNS. 


11 

1% 

ili 

sis 


Doxbuiy,    • 

498 

880 

Danven,     . 

1,146 

874 

Bolton, 

325 

247 

Chilmark,    . 

94 

71 

W.Newbury, 

461 

850 

Starbridge,. 

417 

317 

Burlington, . 
Hatfield,     . 

104 

79 

289 

219 

Barnstable, . 

995 

755 

Quincy, '     . 

1,550 

1,176 

Saroy, 

190 

144 

Maiden, 

1,537 

1,164 

Freetown,  . 

335 

253 

Billerica,     . 

830 

249 

Conwaj,     • 

324 

244 

Dighton, 

330 

249 

Southwick, . 

253 

190 

Amesbury,  . 

819 

616 

Weymontli, . 

1,779 

1,339 

Milton, 

607 

881 

Northbridge, 

599 

460 

Belmont,     . 

250 

188 

Montague,  . 

872 

279 

Longmeadow, 

273 

205 

Winchendon, 

584 

438 

Hanorer,     . 

316 

236 

Pittflfield,     . 

1,816 

1,355 

Grafton, 

840 

626 

Middleton,  . 

"208 

155 

Natick, 

1,135 

843 

N.  Bedfon}, . 

8,852 

2,860 

ShutesbuTj, . 

188 

139 

Huntington, 

238 

176 

Monaon, 

557 

412 

Cohasset,     . 

880 

281 

Brimfield,    . 

226 

167 

So.  Hadlej, 

439 

824 

Somerset,    . 

419 

809 

Winchester, . 

481 

353 

Abington,    . 

2,103 

1,535 

Walpole,     . 

401 

292 

Milfoid,       . 

2,262 

1,648 

Lincoln, 

145 

105 
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TA  BLJSf  in  which  aU  the  Counties  are  numericaJly  arrangedj  according 
to  the  ATERAOE  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools, 
for  the  year  1865-6. 
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MEAN  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  STATE. 
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Mean  ayerage  attendance, 185,135 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and 

15,  expressed  in  decimals, .72-51 
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2 
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kissioners,  1864-5.  Edinburgh,  1864, '65,  . 
Asylums.  Ireland.  Fourteenth  Report.  Dublin,  1865, 
tories.   Commerce,  Ac,   1864.     Reports,   etc     London, 

Ji  Commission.     Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners, 

Dublin,  1855, 

ReporUofthelnspector,  etc,  1862.     London,  1863, 
neons  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1864.     London, 

Office  Library  and  Museum,  1864, 

iw  Board.    Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Annual  Reports, 

-5.     London,  1864,  '65, 

iws  in  beland.     Reports,  etc     Dublin,  1864, . 
kw  Unions,  (Ireland.)     Return,  1864,      .... 
Scotland.     Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Aimual  Reports 
Board  of  Supervision  for  the  Relief  of,  etc    Edinburgh, 

'64 

in  Great  Britain.    Twenty-Ninth  and  Thirtieth  Reports 

pectots,  etc    London,  1864, 

of  Ireland.     Forty-Second  and  Forty-Third  Reports  on 
late  of,  etc  1863-4.     Dublin,  1864, '65, 
lealth.    Sixth  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy 
riL    Londcm,  1864, 
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PimyMeU  received  fiom  Foreign  &atet  hy  Exchimge. 

C  AH  AD  A. 

of  the  Comnusaioner  of  Crown  Loads,  1865.     Ottawa, 

f  Trade  and  Navigation,  1865.     Quebec,  1865, 

c  da  commerce  et  dc  la  navigation,  1862.     Quebec,  1863, 

LCGonntfl,  1865.    Ottawa,  1866,' 

)f  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Lower  Canada, 

Quebec,  1865, •.        .        . 

Report  of  the  Normal  Model  Grammar  and  Common 
ts  in  Upper  Canada,  1864.     Quebec,  1865,     . 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

oral  Statistics,  Ireland.     Tables,  1864.     Dublin,  1865,  . 
imd  Statistics,  Ireland.     Abstracts.  .  Dublin,  1864, 
xils.     Minute  of  Committee  of  Coancil  on  Education,  etc 

Children.    Number  bom  in  tbe  Workhoneea  in  England 

^alea,  1860-2, 

or  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum.     Report  on  the  Present 

Jon,  1864, 

Poor,  (Metropolis.)  Papers  respecting  the  Mode  of 
istering  Belief  to,  etc,  1864, 

Schools,  (Ireland.)    Papers  relative  to,  etc,  1864, 
Establishment  at  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  1865, 

Is  on,  etc.     London,  1865, 

.     Number  discharged  in  England  and  Ireland,  1856-62, 

Punishment  Retoms  of  the  Number  of  Prisoners  pun- 
by  YHiipping,  1865,        

[anufkcturing  Districts.  Reports  of  H.  B.  Famall,  1864, 
1  Offenders,  (Scotland.)  Abstract  of  Tables  for  1863,  . 
s.  Convention  for  the  Mutual  Surrender  of,  etc  Lon- 
864,     ...       I 

Return  of  the  Average  Annual  Proportion  of  Deaths 
;  the  Decennial  Period,  1851-60.    1864, 
iieas.     Number  of  Persons  charged  with,  in  1662  and 

n.  Revised  Code  of  Regulations,  ata.  London,  1864-5, 
n,  (Ireland.)      Anfmpl   Report  of  the   Commissioners, 

4 

n.    Returns,  1864-5, 
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[inister'B  Act     CorrespoDdencerelating  to,  1864,   . 

I.     Return  of  the  Number  of  Frisonera  and  Causes  tried 

lUnd  and  Wales,  1862-3, 

i.     Return,  showing  the  Religions  DeDondDfttion  of  Fris- 
n  Ireland  and  Scotland,  1864,  and  England  and  Wales, 

base  Closing  Act,  (1864.)     Amendment  Bill, 

icome  and  Expenditure.    Accounts  relating  to,  1861-5, 

^orks,  (Mano&ctnring  Districts.)    Report  of  R.  Rawlin- 

165, 

Accidents.    Reports  of  the  Railway  Department  upon 
L  Acddentfl,  1864-5.    London,  1864r-5, .... 

and  Canal,  &c.    Bills,  1865, 

Department  (Board  of  Trade.)    Report  by  Mr.  Fairbaim, 

.    Returns  respecting,  1863 

ms.    Report  by  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  on,  1865, 
,     Return,  1868-63,     .         .         .         . 

Banks,  1864.     Returns,  1863-4, 

and  Art  Department.     Statement  of  Expenditures  for 

), 

Savings  Bank,  1863-4, 

Return,  1864, 

(Precautions  against  Fire.)     Fapers  respecting,  1864, 
,  G.  v.    Papers  relating  to  the  Case  of,  1864, 
and  Model  Schools,  (Ireland).    Return  relating  to,  1864, 
ion.     Return  relating  to,  1864, 


Volumet  received  by  Donation. 
m  the  Town  of  Athol — 
>f  Athol  in  suppressing  the  Great  Rebellion.     Boston, 

m  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade— 

Annual  Report,  1866.     Boston,  1866,    .... 

m  I  R.  Butts — 

chants' and  Shipmasters' Manual.    3d  ed.    Boston,  1865, 

n  the  City  GoTcmment  of  Boston — 

ila,  1865.     Boston,  1866, 

I  Fiily-Fourth  Annnal  Report,  1865-6.    Boston,  1866, . 
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in  Hon.'Cbarlefl  Samneiv— 

teport  of  the  Secretary  of  'War.     Wasliington,  1865,     . 

grefls,  2d  Sess.     Message  and  Documents.     Parts  1— J. 

ngton,  1864, 

Dgrese,  1st  Sess.     Message   and   Documents.     Abridg- 

Washington,  1866 

i^nsus    of   the    United    States,    1860.     Manufactures. 

Dgton,  1865, 

lensus.     Statistics.     Washington,  1866, 

in  Hon.  Henry  Wilson — 

lensua  of  the  United  States.    Manufactures.    Washing- 

166, 

^nsuB.     Statistics,  I860.     Waahiogton,  1866, 

QgresB,   2d   Sess.     Message   and   I>ocuments.     Fart  1. 

latic  Correspondence.     Washington,  1864,     . 

and  Documents.     Abridgment.     Washington,  1864, 

r  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior  and  FoBtmaster- General 

igton,  1864, 

•  the  Secretary  of  the  Na^y.    Washington,  1864, 
Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     Washington, 

^  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Finances.    Wash- 

1863,.  ■ 

a  the  Attack  on  Petersburg.     Washington,  1865,  . 

r  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction.    Washington, 

I  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lincoln.    By 
1  Bancroft.    Washington,  1866, 

n  Unknown  Sources — 

ElepoFt  of  t^ie  Select  Committee  relative  to  the  Soldiers' 

al  Cemetery,  together  with  the  Accompanying  Docu- 

Harrisburg,  1865, 

Ministry  of    Foragn  Affairs.     Documents  diplomat- 
1866.    Palis,  1866,      .        .        .        .        .        .        . 


PamphleU  rtetived  hy  Donation. 

n  William  Allen,  Esq. — 

teview  of  the  Custom  of  War.     Cambridge, 
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m  Wm.  Deunison,  Fostmaster-Geiieral— 
Eteport,  1865.     WasliiiigtOQ,  1865, 


1  of  the  Quarter-Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Establish- 
of  Nonnal  Schools  in  America,  held  at  FraminghBiD, 
Boston,  1866, 1 

m  (he  Hampshire,  Franklin  and  Hampden  Agricultl  Society- 
ions,  1865.     Northampton,  1865, 1 

m  Harvard  College — 

Reports  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  Harvard 

;e,  1864-5.     Cambridge,  1866, 1 

m  A.  A.  Hosmer,  Judge- Advocate- General — 

it  of  J.  Bingham  in  the  Trial  of  the  Conspirators  for  the 

lination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    Washington,  1865, .        .        J 

m  the  Institution — > 

Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsjl- 

Inatitntion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  1865.    Phil- 


im  the  Institution — 

Report  of  the  Pennsjlvama  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 

1, 1865.    Philadelphia,  1866 

m  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis — 

Message  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc, 

Albany,  1864,  ...  s  ...  . 
Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Dor- 
T,  1866.  Boston,  1866.  (2  copies,)  .... 
a  of  Distance  from  an  Insane  HospitaL  No  title-page,  . 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Metropol- 

'oUce,  1864.    Albany,  1864, 

Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  and  General  Superint^d- 
the  Washington  Aqueduct,  1863.  [Washington,  1868,] 
Beport  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

Albany,  1864, 

Report  of  the  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  of  the  Canals 
iw  Tork,  1862.    Albany,  1863, 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  on  the 
Bill  for  the  Incoqjoration  of  the  Niagara  Ship  Canal  Company, 
18G4.     Albany,  1864, 1 

Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  and  Port  of  Philadel- 
phia, 1864.     Philadelphia,  1865, 1 

Eleventh  Registration  Report  of  Rhode  Island,  1863.  Provi- 
dence, 1865, 1 

Taxable  Valuation  of  the  Town  of  Dorchester,  1865.  Boston, 
1865, 1 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
tures of  the  Torwn  of  Dorchester,  1866.     Boston,  1866,  •        .       1 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations  relative  to  the 
Condition  of  Barracks  on  Riker's  Island,  1864.     Albany,  1864,       1 

Report  of  the  Second  Auditor  for  1839.     Frankfort,  Ky.,  1839, .       1 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1861.  [Washington, 
1861,] •  .       1 

Opinion  on  the  Constitutional  Power  of  the  Military  to  try  and 
execute  the  Assassins  of  the  President.     Washington,  1865,    .       1 

Reports  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the  Butler  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  1866.     Providence,  1866,         ...       I 

Tenth — Twelfth  Annual  Reports  of  the  County  and  City  of 
"Worcester  Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum.  Worcester,  1863-5.  (2 
copies  of  1863, '64,) 5 

Twenty-First  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  State  Luna- 
tic Asylum,  New  York,  1863.     Albany,  1864,         ...       I 

Cottage  Asylums.     By  W.  A.  F.  Browne.     London,  1861,         .       1 

Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Kentucky  Eastern  Lunatic  Asylum, 
1864.     Frankfort,  1865.     (2  copies,) 2 

The  Education  of  the  Imbecile,  and  the  Improvement  of  Invalid 
'      Youth.     Edinburgh,  1856,      .         .         .         ...         .        .1 

Fifth — Ninth  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Govern- 
ment Hospital  for  the  Insane,  1859-64.     Washington,  1864,    .       8 

Philadelphia.  Board  of  Health.  Report  for  1864.  Philadel- 
phia, 1865,    ..........       1 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy  for  Scotland.     Edinburgh,  1865.     (2  copies,)  .        .       2 

The  Willard  Asylum  and  Provision  for  the  Insane,     n.  p.,  n.  d.,  .       1 

Tliirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Insane  Asylum 
of  CalifoiTiia,  1865.     Sacramento,  1866,  .         .        .        .       1 

From  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Refuge — 
Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report.     Philadelphia,  1866,   .        .        •       ^ 
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m  G.  P.  Marsh,  U.  S.  LegaUon,  Florence — 

imenti  relativi  all'  ammitiiatrazione  della  case  di  pena  del 

1861, 

provvedimenti  relativi  all'  amministrozione  delle  careen 

iarie  del  regno.    Torino,  1862, 

general!  da  osseiraisi  nell'  appalto  per  la  sommitustranza 
Jimenti  cd  indumenti  e  di  tntto  quanUi  riflette  il  serrizio 
>arceri  gindiziarie  6  mandamenlali  del  regno.     No  title- 

e  al  Miniatro  dell'  Intemo  della  commissione  istitnita  col 
Decreto  16  febbraio  1862perreBamediTari  quesilireta- 
ie  materie  penitenziarie  e  disegno  dl  legge  preparato  dalla 

ima.     Torino,  1863, 

ento  speciale  per  la  colonia  penale  agricola  di  Pianosa 

Lrdpelago  ToBcano.    Firenze,  1863 

acreto  dl  approvazione  del  regolamento  per  le  case  di 


ecreto  cbe  approva  il  regolamento  per  le  case  penali  di 
ia  del  regno.     1862 

m.  the  Masaacbusetts  Institute  of  Technology — 

aual  Report  of  the  Officers  and  Students,  and  Programme 

Course  of  Inatmction,  1865-6.    Boston,  1865,      . 

m  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Boston — > 
Ab— Forty-Sixth  Annual  Beport.    Boston,  1865,  . 

m  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  Brooklyn-^ 
Lunual  Report,  1866.     Brooklyn,  1866, .... 

m  the  Mercantile  library  Associatiou,  New  York — 
fih  Annual  Report.     New  York,  1866, .... 

m  the  City  of  Newburyport — 

J  Register  for  1863.    Newburyport,  1863,     . 

n  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College — 
nth  Catalogue  and  BeporL     Boston,  1865,     . 

m  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum — 
rhird  Annual  Beport,  1865.     Albany,  1866, . 


bod/B  Gift  to  the  Poor  of 
States  Sanitaiy  Commissio 
n.    Ko  titlfr-page.    [186i! 


Yobanei  rtceived  Jrom  ( 

HasBochasetts,  1780-1831 
Laws,  1781-1831.    Bosto 
L  Besolves,  1839-59.    Bob 
Laws.    Vols.  4-7.    Bostoi 
d  Beoolves,  1864-5.    Bost 
1  ReatAvea,  1866.    Boeton, 
enta  to  the  Berised  Statu 
iii-9,  .... 
Darna],  1865.    Bost^m,  18( 
ve  DocomentB   of  the  E 
lea,)     .... 
re   DDcmnenta  of  the  I 
ieB,)     .... 
Docnments,   1865.     Toh 

.) 

jportB.  Vols.  1-17.  Boat 
t-General'e  Beport,  1865. 
Third  BegiBtntion  Repo; 

,)     .... 

of  Railroad   Corporation 

,) 

sf  the  Massachusetts  Com 
h  Colony  Laws..    Boston, 
rania   State   Reports.     B 
Philadelphia,  186^     . 
of  MaaaachnsetlB,  1865. 


PompMett  reenMdJrom  i 

ith  Annual  Beport  of  the  < 
0, 1866.    (6  copies,)     . 
if  the  Sui^eon-General,  18 
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t  of  the  Retains  of  the  Regisler  of  Deeds,  1665.     No 
lage.     (6  copies,) 

Annnal  Heport  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Almshouse 
idgewal«r,  1865.    Boston,  1866.     (6  copies,) . 

AnnAal  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  State  Almshouse 
insou,  1865.    Boston,  1866.     (6  copies,) 

Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic 
ital  at  Taunton.     Boston,  1865.     (6  copies,)   . 
Lnnual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  North- 
>n,  1665.    Boston,  1865.    (6  copies,)     .... 
Qth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Reform  School.     Boston, 

(6  copieb,) 

rhird  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at 
ester,  1865.  Boston,  1866.  (6  copies,) 
B'ourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Perkins'  Institution  and 
icbusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  Boston,  1866.  (6  copies,) 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Slat«  Prison,  1865.  Bos- 
866.     (6  copies,) 


Mapt. 
•  Map  referring  to  the  Campaigns  of  the  Aimf  of  the 
nae  in  Virginia,  including  the  Adjoining  Farts  of  Mary- 
and  Pennsylvania.     Compiled  by  G.  R.  Bechler,  Fhil- 

liia,  1664, 

''ields  in  Front  of  Nashville.    By  M.  Fesoux, 

;  the  World.     H.  Berghaus  and  F.  v.  StUlpnagel.     1863, 


of  Volumet  added  to  (A<  Library  from  Oetoher  1,  1865,  ft 
Oclohtr  1,  1866. 

chase, 61f 

lestic  Exchangee, 27( 

lign  Exchanges,     ........  16( 

ation,     ...         .......  4> 

lers  of  the  Govenunent, H( 

1,28! 
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g  additional  cases  and  ehelveB.    Under  this  resoire 
icommodatiouB  for  the  reception  of  books  have  beei 
i,  at  a  cost  of  9844.54,  leaving  of  the  appropriation  i 
of  $S55.46  not  expended, 
ions  -vere  made  during  the  ^ear  as  follows : 

ase, 6It 

rtic  exchangee, 37( 

D  exchanges, 16( 

ions,          .........  41 

■8  <^  the  gDvemment, 14( 

rhole  number, 1,331 


ttic  exchanges, . 


ioos, 13' 

ra  of  the  goTemmenl, 19i 

rhole  nomber, 56' 

of  maps  added, 

[tern  of  expense  for  binding  during  the  year,  whicl 
in  the  account,  is  unttsually  large,  partij'  from  id 
prices  of  labor  and  material,  and  mainly  from  allovini 
d  Tolumea  and  pamphlets  to  accumulate  for  a  tim( 
I  expectation  that  prices  vould  fall  before  it  vould  b 
7  to  send  the  unbound  works  to  the  bindery, 
tiona  hare  been  received  within  the  year  from  our  sen 
I  Congress,  Messrs.  Sumner  and  Wilson;  also  &ot 
Jarvis,  M.  D.,  I.  R.  Butts,  Esq.,  H.  W.  Lincoln,  Esq 
ime,  £sq.,  E.  D.  Sargent,  Esq.,  Ex-Goremor  Andrei 
Uarsh,"U.  S.  Legation,  Florence,  W.  S.  Robinson,  TV 
Ssq.,  D.  M.  Balfour,  Esq.,  and  from  several  others. 
State  exchanges  have  been  resumed  with  nearly  all  th 
ecently  in  rebellion  against  our  national  government 
le  close  of  the  war,  and  almost  wholly  within  the  pas 
late  publications  have  been  received  from  the  followin 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  All 
lississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.    It  will  be  perceive 
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■\j  defray  the  expense,  and  reciprocate  by  a  eimilar  fare 
,  &c." 

letter  containing  this  request  vas  returned,  vith  t1 
ng  endorsement :  "  The  statutes  of  '62,  '63,  '64  ha 
printed  by  Rosenkranz,  Sherman,  Gen.  Thomas  ai 

on  the  backs  of  our  rebels.  Whether  thej  ever  v 
ndup  in  book  form  I  doubt.    ." 

duplicate  series  of  United  States  Documents  and  Sta 
:,  which  has  been  offered  to  some  of  the  new  States,  ai 
would  be  a  highly  valuable  acquisition  to  a  State  librai 
snt  origin,  is  not  yet  sold,  though  it  is  expected  th 
ations  stilt  in  progress  will  be  successful. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

JOSEPH  WHITE,  Ubrarian. 

ra  IdBBABT,  October  15,  1866. 
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AN   APPENDIX 


nUAllCES     OF    THE    COVNTY'  SOCIETIES, 


1866. 


BOSTON: 

WEIGHT    ft    FOTTER,   STATE  PKIHTEBS, 

Ko.  i  Sratxo  Lixi. 

1867. 


3UBTBBNTH  ANNUAL  EBPOBT 

SEOEETARY 

AED  OF  AGRICULTUR] 


^  ScTiaie  and  Jbuse  of  RepresetUatives  of  the  Comm 
weaUh  of  JUJtssackuaetts. 

ther  fear  has  come  and  gone.  Taking  the  State  ot 
farmiDg  as  well  as  to  other  industrial  interests,  it  1 
larked  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity.  The  pr 
a  \abot  has  increased  about  sixty  per  cent,  since  i 
ak  of  the- rebellion,  while  the  cost  of  living  has  perhi 
led  to  a  much  larger  extent ;  but  the  prices  of  farm  pn 
longh  considerably  higher  than  they  were  five  years  aj 
ot,  probably,  been  enhanced  in  the  same  ratio.  The  seat 
m  ia  the  main  propitious,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  1 
of  the  husbandman  have  been  rewarded  by  a  genert 
b,  though  the  effects  of  the  terrible  droughts  of  the  t 
Lng  years  have  been  perceptible  in  the  reduced  crops 

u  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  cot^ratulate  onrsel' 
<ur  well-earned  success  in  the  practical  labors  of  the  fa 
e  garden.  We  have,  moreover,  been  exempt  from  1 
rs  which  have  fallen  heavily  upon  the  agricultu 
ts  of  some  other  countries.  We  may  reasonably  enterfa 
le  that  afte (  a  long  series  of  well-meant  and  well-direcl 
that  conti^^ous  disease  among  cattle,  known  as  pleu 
onia,  has  been  eradicated ;  while  the  sad  experience 
Britun  in  combating  a  Bomeiriiat  analogous  disease,  1 
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baa  lost  twentj-two  out  of  a  herd  of  tbirty'flTe ;  and  a  fe' 
•go  I  wu  consulted  b^  a  fiirmer  who  had  loet  twelve  out  i 
,  and  now  the  disease  has  speared  among  his  young  slock.  H: 
'  of  deaths  in  these  instances  is  appalling,  and  the  loss,  direct] 
irectly,  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  £900  or  £1,000. 
a  plagwa  has  druned  the  pockets  of  farmers  and  daii^nien  i 
ds  sterling ;  hut  thank  Providence  we  are  now  free  of  tt 
in  this  countiy.  Pituro-pneumonxa  has  drained  our  pockets  i 
I  of  pounds,  and  she  is  still  in  our  midst,  the  great  eziemy  of  oi 

*  «  *  •  «  ]jgQ  ^g  means  I  hare  indicated,  and  tl: 
which  the  plague  has  taught  us  to  be  of  benefit  in  controUii 
ous  diseases,  and  if  the  oont«gious  pleuro-pneumonia  of  catt 
cimating  our  stock  is  not  thereby  extinguished — '  stamped  om 
perations  will  be  so  curtailed,  that  the  losses  resulting  to  stocl 

from  the  presence  of  the  disease  will  sit  light  upon  them." 

'.  SimondB,  la  hia  intxoductorj  address,  deliTered  at  th 
nary  College  in  LoadoQ,  in  October,  sa^s : — 

im  this  time  the  disease  called  rindtrfttt  spread  in  all  direction 
icks  gradually  rising  ootil  they  reached,  in  the  week  ending  Fel 
7th,  1866,  the  alarming  number  of  15,706.     The  first  order  i 

was  dated  July  14th,  1865,  and  from  that  period  until  noi 
las  succeeded  order,  with  more  or  less  influence  in  checking  tl 
e  of  the  malady,  and  providing  ftir  the  altered  state  of  thin( 
ont  of  its  existence. 

e  passage  of  the  Cattie  magoe  Act  was,  however,  the  real  cauf 
diminution  of  the  cases  which  has  since  taken  place,  and  whi< 
BBS  OS  to  hope  that  ere  long  the  disease  will  be  entirely  exterm 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  visitatMo,  the  attad 
atanied  as  under  100  for  the  week  ending  September  1st,  S 
lie  exact  number  reported  by  the  inspectors."        *    *    *     * 

quotes  from  the  official  returns  tbe  amount  of  loss  whic 
id  herself,  apart  from  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  ht 
led. 

:  total  attacks  are  returned  as  198,406.  The  animals  killed,  (di 
amount  to  77,508  ;  those  which  died  to  90,415  ;  Uie  recovered  i 
;  and  the  unacoounted  for  to  8,89|^  Besides  which,  no  less  thi 
have  beoi  slaughtered  healthy,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  tl 
.  These  figures  are  truly  formidable  ;  but  they  &il  to  show 
ut  of  the  distress  and  ruin  which  has  been  brought  on  hundre< 
atrious  iafmers  and  cattle^wners  by  this  dreadful  visitation." 
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In  speaking  of  Scotland,  he  says : — 

^  It  appears  from  the  official  returns  that  the  attacks  in  Scotland 
amount  to  46,861,  being  4.841  per  cent,  of  the  entire  stock  of  the  country. 

"•  In  Irehind  but  fiftj  cattle  were  exposed  to  the  disease ;  twenty-nine 
were  attacked  and  either  died  or  were  killed,  and  twentj-one  were 
slaughtered  healthy. 

^  Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  propriety  of  the  '  stampiug-ont 
process '  than  this  result  In  it  we  have  a  parallel  with  what  took  place 
in  France,  where  only  43  animals,  healthy  and  dbeased,  were  sacrificed 
to  the  pole-axe,  the  country  being  thereby  freed  from  the  plague." 

The  Cattle  Plague  Act  alluded  to  above,  resembles  the  law 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  at  the  extra  session, 
in  its  general  features ;  and  the  course  adopted  by  the  author- 
ities of  Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  rinderpest,  is  similar  to  that 
taken  by  the  present  board  of  Commissioners  in  Massachusetts 
in  relation  to  pleuro-pneumonia. 

Prof.  Simonds  further  says  that  a  focus  of  the  disease  still 
exists ;  consequently  the  law  passed  by  Congress,  preventing  the 
landing  of  any  cattle  from  foreign  seaports,  should  be  continued 
in  force. 

We  append  to  this  Report  a  statement  of  the  entire  expendi- 
ture by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
disease  since  its  commencement  in  1860,  obtained  from  the 
treasurer's  books,  which  is  967,511.08.  In  addition  to  this 
amount,  the  several  towns  where  the  disease  has  been  found 
have  paid  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  isolation,  and  of  the  appraised 
value  of  all  the  cattle  killed,  amounting  to  a  sum  which  we 
estimate  at  910,000.  (There  is  no  priated  report  of  the  number 
of  cattle  killed  by  order  of  the  selectmen  of  towns  in  1863.) 

The  amount  paid  from  the  treasury  on  account  of  pleuro- 
pneunionia  is  as  followjs : — 


In  1860, 
1861, 
1862, 
1863, 
1864, 


928,783  21 

14,118  43' 

4,525  86 

6,657  82 

7,467#7 


In  1865, 

1866, 


•5,622  84 
386  35 

•67,511  08 


Dkcxx  BBB  28,  ISaS. 


B.  p.  Thateb, 
Chas.  p.  Preston, 
F.  D.  Lincoln, 
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PUBLIC  MEETING  OF  TQE  BOARD 
AT  SALGU. 

isnal  coantry  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculturt 
ires  and  discussioDS,  iras  held  at  Lyceum  Hall,  Salem 
cing  oa  Tuesday,  December  11,  at  12  o'clock,  the  placi 
Dg  having  been  changed  from  Concord  by  the  Committet 
tings.  The  Board  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  LORINO 
in  of  the  Committee,  when  Hon.  Lett  Stockbridgb,  o 
was  requested  to  preside,  and  accordingly  took  the  chair 
Lrst  business  in  order  was  a  Lecture  on 

WECnON  OF  THE  STATE  BOAKD  OF  AGRICULTURE  WITH  THl 
HASSACHDSETTS  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 
DT  KB.  OROBGE  B.  LOBIHO. 

[.ghgn: — Agricultural  education  is  yet  in  its  inf^cy 
iiness  of  farming  has,  it  is  true,  attracted  the  attentioi 
lost  enterprising  and  thoughtful  in  all  ages  ;  the  stated 
1  political  economist  have  recognized  its  importance  t( 
ind  to  the  state ;  science  has  explored  its  m^teries  ;  t( 
Ithy  and  ruling  classes  it  has  furnished  opportunities  foi 
ig  the  finest  tastes  and  adorning  the  earth  ;0o  thf 

it  has  always  brought  the  necessaries  of  life ;  it  ha; 
;t  failed :  and  it  is  as  diTerse  in  all  its  processes  as  an 
,  aad  climates,  and  markets,  and  social  and  civil  organi- 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Every  prosperous  and  culti- 
ople  has  an  interest  in  agriculture.  A  State  without  e 
^pulation  is  but  half  a  State.  A  countiy  without 
;  from  tlie  land  is  no  country  at  all.     And  whether  wc 

the  semi-barbarism  of  Asia,  or  to  the  half  explored 
of  Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  southern  seas,  or  to  'th{ 
int  and  poverty  of  Europe,  or  to  the  social  equality  ol 

laud,  we  find  everywhere  an  appeal  to  the  earth  by  the 
cultivator,  and  a  liberal  response  to  the  call.  Agricul 
IS  old  as  man,  and  as  universal.  And  yet  we  search  in 
'  any  system  of  agricultural  education  among  ancient 
;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  any  entirely  successful  system 
m  times.    The  early  books  on  agriculture  are  chiefly 

as  a  history  of  the  superstitions  and  popular  delusions 
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and  daily  tasks  of  the  olden  times ;  and  the  later  books  are  an 
interesting  record  of  the  facts  brought  out  by  practical  men,  and 
of  the  efforts  of  science  to  classify  those  facts,  and  to  draw  from 
them  positive  rules  of  action.  But  we  find  no  satisfactory 
system  of  education. 

This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  remember,  how 
always  and  everywhere  the  mind  of  man  has  labored  to  throw 
light  upon  an  occupation  which  is  recognized  as  the  fundamental 
art.  Among  the  treatises  on  government  and  society  which 
have  been  produced  by  the  great  intellects  of  every  age,  may  be 
classed  the  works  of  those  who  have  taught  mankind  how  to 
divide,  owa  and  till  their  lands.  And  I  have  often  thought  that 
no  library  would  be  more  interesting,  curious  and  instructive, 
than  one  containing  all  the  volumes  written-  to  enlighten  the 
husbandman,  from  the  days  of  Hesiod  and  Aristotle,  down  to 
Liebig's  ingenious  theories,  and  that  modest  effort  entitled 
"  Farming  as  it  is." 

In  addition  to  these  admirable  *  endeavors  of  eloquent  and 
careful  authors  to  impart  agricultural  knowledge,  many  forms 
of  associated  instruction  have  been  established  from  time  to 
time.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  about  1720,  there  were 
nearly  thirty  agricultural  societies  in  France.  Ere  long  atten- 
tion w^  turned  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  which  was  pub- 
licly taught  in  the  Swedish,  Danish  and  (German  universities. 
And  private  fortunes  were  devoted  to  the  endowment  of  special 
schools  of  agriculture.  The  patronage  of  government,  too,  has 
not  been  wanting.  In  Italy,  in  Sweden,  in  Denmark,  in  Switz- 
erland, in  France,  in  England,  every  branch  of  agriculture  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  government ;  and  "  even  Spain,  natur- 
ally inactive  on  these  occasions,  in  spite  of  all  the  prejudices  of 
a  bigoted  religion,  invited  Linnseus,  with  the  offer  of  a  large 
pension,  to  superintend  a  college,  founded  for  the  sake  of  making 
new  inquiries  into  the  history  of  nature  and  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture." And  Bonaparte,  in  his  liberal  policy  toward  agriculture, 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  societies,  established  professor- 
ships, botanical  gardens,  &c.,  all  of  which  concurred  to  elevate 
the  study  of  agriculture  in  the  estimation  of  those  capable  of 
bringing  to  its  aid  the  principles  of  the  abstract  sciences.  lu 
fact,  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  advancement  in 
agricultural  information  during  the  last  century  in  Europe,  was 
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of  fertility  and  vegetation.  It  explained  the  physiology  of 
plants ;  it  analyzed  the  manures  best  adapted  to  their  growth ; 
and  contained  careful  experiments  upon  specific  fertilizers.  It 
was  indeed  the  introduction  of  scientific  agriculture,  op^ng  the 
path  which  has  since  been  trod  so  zealously,  and  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  wisdom  which  guided  the  board  of  agriculture 
in  its  selection  of  the  great  philosopher  as  its  guide  in  agricul- 
tural education. 

After  reviewing  the  various  attempts  made   by  Marshall, 
Young,  Bakewell,  Anderson,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  other 
noblemen,  in  advancing  the  art.  Dr.  Dickson  says :  ^^  But  neither 
the  distinguished  example  of  the  sovereign,  the  endeavors  of 
provincial  societies,  nor  the  exertions  of  private  individuals, 
with  whatever  zeal  and  attention  they  may  be  directed,  are 
probably  sufficient  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  husbandry  to  that 
degree  which  is  necessary  for  its  complete  and  radical  improve- 
ment.   This  could  only  be  fully  accomplished  by  the  powerful 
influence  and  expensive  exertions  of  a  naitional  establishment 
instituted  for  the  purpose.    Such  an  institution  has  at  last  been 
brought  forward  and  established  by  the  intelligent  and  perse- 
vering efforts  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  to  the  honor  of  the  country, 
the  age,  and  the  individual  who  suggested  it.    The  institution 
of  a  board  of  agriculture  and  internal  improvements  has  already 
contributed  materially  to  the  extension  and  advancement  of  the 
knowledge  of  rural  affairs.    The  state  of  the  art  in  the  greatest 
part  of  the  kingdom  has  been  ascertained,  a  great  variety  of 
new  and  interesting  facts  and  practices  have  been  brought  to 
view,  and  improvements  in  the  instrumental  and  other  parts 
suggested.    Among  these  the  elucidation  of  the  principles  and 
practice  of  draining  or  removing  the  injurious  wetness  of  land, 
arising  from  springs  and   other  causes,  as   laid    down   and 
explained  by  Mr.  Elkington,  is  of  great  importance  and  deserv- 
ing of  notice,  not  only  as  the  basis  or  foundation  of  many 
improvements  in  the  art,  but  as  leading  to  the  convenient  and 
easy  application  of  water  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes." 

*This  board  of  agriculture,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Dickson, 
and  whose  service  has  been  so  useful  and  important,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  that  system  which  has  been  introduced  into  our  own 
State,  and  whose  business,  as  an  organ  of  education,  we  have 
met  to  transact. 
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ffill  be  observed  that  every  mode  of  improving  agricultt 
ocess  of  mental  discipline,  has  had  immediate  reference 
iractical  business  of  the  farm.  Tbe  most  poetical  a 
inatire  of  agricultural  writers  have  always  kept  tbe  far 
and  the  furrow  in  view.  The  moet  elaborate  scienti 
tigations  into  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  quaUties  of  plan 
te^ctnre  of  animals, — chemistry,  botany,  physiology, 
all  been  subjected  to  that  hardest  of  all  tests,  the  deta 
ricultural  life.  However  broad  may  have  been  the  polii 
ver  lai^  the  design  of  those  who,  by  school,  and  socio 
olume,  have  endeavored  to  increase  the  wealth  and  pon 
e  State,  by  draining  its  lands,  and  dividing  its  fields,  a 
cting  its  forests,  and  encouraging  its .  productions,  a 
lacing  tbe  mechanical  improvements  df  the  age,  they  ha 
ten  obliged  to  take  their  stand  and  apply  their  knowled 
^heir  forces  to  an  individual  farm  in  order  to  test  thi 
.  And  when  a  disciple  of  Liebig  applies  successfully  t 
Y  of  his  scientific  master  to  a  rood  of  land,  Liebig's  trium 
re.  When  our  own  industrious  and  untirii^  Agassiz  fin 
iWB  of  reproduction,  which  he  has  laid  down  after  lo 

in  the  closet,  practically  applied  by  the  intelhgent  a: 
prising  farmer  for  the  improvement  of  bis  flocks  and  ben 
it  is  that  tlie  philosophy  of  Agassiz  plants  its  foot  upon  t 

and  benefits  mankind.  The  knowledge  which  scien 
Iready  unfolded  belongs  to  the  farmer,  if  he  will  but  acce 
zerciae  it.  And  tbe  best  teacher  of  agriculture  is  he  w' 
)resent  this  knowledge  written  out  upon  the  fields  ai 
as,  which  his  own  intelligent  skill  has  brought  up  to  ui 
e  and  beauty.    The  best  agricultural  coll^;e  is  that  whi< 

forth  from  its  halls  a  hand  of  successfol  cultivate: 
ingand  believing  in  nature,  because  tliey  are  familiar  wi 
iws.  This  may  be  called  an  industrial  school,  perhaps ;  ai 
y  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  high  position  whicli  Masi 
tta  should  take  as  a  fountain  of  the  highest  knowledge.  B 
ch  a  college  once  be  established  here — a  college  in  whi 
tieory  of  the  student  will  receive  the  stamp  of  its  actv 
— a  college  in  which  tbe  experiment  of  the  laboratory  w 
t  to  a  final  test — a  college  in  which  all  the  best  culture 
Bhools  will  be  so  moulded  and  directed  as  to  give  us 
ated  population,  devoted  to  the  Rind,  with  an  und< 
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standing  of  its  mysteriesy  and  devoted  to  social  and  (dvil  life, 
with  a  proper  and  refined  conoeption  of  their  duties — give  us  a 
collie  like  this,  and  Massachusetts  will  have  acc<HBpli&hed  an 
educational  work,  which  will  give  her  an  influence  wherever 
land  is  divided  among  freemen  and  cultivated  bj  an  intelligent 
yeomanry.  Nearly  half  a  century  ago,  one  ai  the  best  obsor^rs, 
thinkers  and  writers  on  agricultural  topics  ia  this  country,  one 
of  the  earliest  advocates  of  agricultural  education,  labored  for 
an  institution  like  this.  I  refer  to  Judge  Bud,  of  Albany.  In 
his  correspondence  I  find  the  following :  ^^  I  consider  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Albemarle  Society  as  defective,  inasmucli  as  it 
jnakes  i^iculture  an  auxUiary  study.  It  ought  to  be  the  prm- 
cipaij  and  botany,  chemistry,  polite  literature,  Ac.,  made  sub- 
servient to  this  great  study.  The  pupil  should  go  to  it  with  the 
express  view  of  learning  to  be  a  farmer,  and  should  be  taught 
so  much  science,  blended  with  experimental  and  practical 
knowledge^  m  should  best  promote  this  primary  end.  Of  what 
fast  importance  would  a  well-conducted  experimental  farm 
connected  with  such  an  institution  soon  become  to  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  and  to  the  Union  at  large.'' 

I  do  not  think  that  a  practical  agricultural  college  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  Massachusetts,  or  that  it  would 
belittle  and  cramp  those  engaged  in  the  business  oS  conducting 
it.  He  who  will  guide  such  an  institution  into  successful  oper- 
ation need  have  no  fear  that  his  light  will  be  ^^  hid  under  a 
bushel ; "  his  candle  would  flame  from  every  housetop  ia  the 
country,  beneath  whose  shelter  the  iarmer,  and  gardener,  and 
lover  of  the  land  and  animals,  finds  repose.  To  that  alter  all 
explorers  might  bring  their  gifts.  The  geologist  with  his  strata 
and  soils,  the  chemist'  with  his  laboratory  and  tests,  the  natural 
historian  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  and  vefletable  kingdom 
written  down  in  his  scientific  statute4KX>k*— all  might  find  there 
a  conunon  hearthstone  around  which  they  might  gather,  and 
find  a  common  object  of  interest — ^the  subduing  and  utilizing 
the  earth  on  which  they  have  made  their  investigations.  And 
if  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  gre^t  minds  of  this  and 
all  time  would  find  no  home  on  such  a  spot,  let  them  remember 
that  for  such  a  purpose  as  that  to  which  this  institution  would 
be  devoted,  labored'  those  wise  and  thoughtful  statesmen  and 
philanthropists,  who,  while  they  toiled  for  man's  civil  and  social 
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OD,  remembered  that  msD  is  but  Antseus,  drawi] 
th  from  the  earth  on  which  he  treads ;  let  them  remamb 
;  has  been  found  easier  to  organize  churches  and  schoc 
tind  States,  than  it  has  been  to  construct  a  system  of  ag 
i ;  let  them  remember  that  the  diriaion  of  landed  estat 
e  modes  of  farming  adopted  by  any  people  are  as  ind: 
)f  their  social  condition  as  their  churches  and  schoi 
— perhaps  more  so ;  and  if  they  are  citizens  of  Masi 
ts,  lot  them  remember  that  around  such  an  institutii 

au  intelligent,  inquiring,  investigating,  free  and  equi 
wpulation,  ready  to  seize  and  apply  all  tbo  practical  infi 
1  irhich  the  profoundest  student  can  oSer  for  their  benel 
ipable,  moreoTer,  of  teaching,  in  some  measure,  those  ' 

they  are  to  be  tai^ht. 

ive  said  that  every  mode  of  improving  agriculture 
3  of  mental  discipline  has  had  immediate  reference  to  t 
■al  business  of  the  farm.  This  is  especially  the  case 
:hu8etts.  The  board  of  agriculture  oi^nized  by  Sir  Jo1 
ir  -was  not  more  perfect  in  its  design,  than  that  establish 

State  in  1852,  and  has  since  been  in  successful  operatic 
provision  of  the  Acts  defining  the  duties  of  this  Boai 
estowing  conditional  bounties  on  ^ricultaral  societies, 
d  by  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  comm 
nd  a  true  understanding  of  the  best  means  of  acquirii 
sing  agricultural  knowledge.  I  think  we  cannot  be  t 
il  to  those  men  who  formed  these  Acts.  Bearing  in  mil 
ley  provide  for  the  intimate  connection  between  the  Boa 
le  government  of  the  Commonwealth,  through  the  gc 
lieutenant-governor  and  secretary  of  the  Conmioaweall 
)ald  also  remember  how  they  require  the  utmost  vigilan 
erring  and  collecting  all  facts  valuable  to  the  former.     T 

is  a  representative  body — a  collection  of  delegates — o 
lach  agricultural  society  ;  and  these  societies  are  so  orgt 
!  to  include  every  farm  and  accommodate  every  farmer 
tate.  The  Board  is  authorized,  with  its  Secretary, 
itigate  such  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  in  this  Stf 
f  think  proper ; "  and  as  if  to  fix  definitely  the  nature 
lies,  it  is  also  empowered  to  "  hold  in  trvstf  and  exerct 
I  over  donatunu  or  bequests  made  to  them  for  promotii 
Uural  education."     It  is  required  to  make  a  detail 
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report  of  its  doings  annually  to.  the  legislature ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  is  authorized  to  ^'  appoint  one  or  more  smtable 
agents  to  visit  the  towns  in  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  methods  and  wants 
of  practical  husbandry,  ascertaining  the  adaptation  of  agricul- 
tural products  to  soil,  climate  and  markets,  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  farmers'  clubs,  agriciiltural  libraries  and  read- 
ing-rooms, and  of  disseminating  usefiil  information  in  agricul- 
ture by  means  of  lectures  and  otherwise."  From  the  aboTe 
proTisions  of  the  Act  establishing  the  Board,  it  is  evident  that 
its  founders  intended  it  as  an  educational  system,  obtaining 
information  wherever  it  could  be  found,  and  sending  it  abroad 
throughout  all  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  State.  The 
power  to  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural 
education  should  not  be  forgotten.  And  the  power  granted  to 
the  Secretary  to  appoint  ^^  suitable  agents,"  missionaries,  as  it 
were,  to  the  societies  and  clubs  and  agricultural  libraries,  creates 
a  system  of  investigation  and  teaching  hardly  equalled  by  the 
well-endowed  organization  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  encouragement  which  the  State  has  given  to  agricultural 
societies  by  bounties,  is  coupled  with  a  provision,  which  also 
shows  how  devoted  to  the  work  of  ^^  agricultural  education'' 
were  the  framers  of  this  series  of  Acts,  and  how  entirely  they 
intended  the  board  and  the  societies  as  institutions  of  agricul- 
tural learning.  The  section  containing  this  provision  I  shall 
quote  entire,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  somewhat  over- 
looked by  those  who  receive  the  liberal  bounty  of  the  State,  and 
who  should  be  willing  to  bestow  an  equivalent  to  that  bounty. 
The  section  reads  as  follows : — 

^  Section  5.  Every  society  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day 
of  Deceaiber,  make  a  full  return  of  its  doings,  signed  by  its  preadent 
and  secretary,  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  agriculture,  embracing  a 
statement  of  the  expenditure  of  all  money,  specifying  the  nature  of  the 
encouragement  proposed  by  the  society,  the  objects  for  which  its 
premiums  have  been  offered,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been 
awarded,  and  including  all  reports  of  committees  and  all  steitements  of 
experiments  and  cultivation  regarded  by  the  president  and  secretary  as 
worthy  of  publication ;  and  shall  accompany  the  same  mth  such  gentm 
observations  concerning  the  state  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  in  the 
State  as  it  mag  deem  important  and  useful    The  return,  whether  in 
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1  or  maauBcript  form,  thaU  be  marked  in  such  manner  that  those 
'tM  in  the  leverai  reports  and  statementt  deemed  bg  such  officert 
wtyrthy  of  puliie  notice,  ttady  and  application,  majf  he  eatily 
mished." 

is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  excellent  arrangement  than 
tained  in  the  portions  of  these  Acts  which  I  have  quoted, 
ipeal  is  made  to  an  educated  and  industrious  community 
mers  to  become  at  once  teachers  and  learners.  Had 
ir  Young  enjoyed  the  privil^s  which  have  been  bestowed 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  its  Secretary  in  this  Common- 
b,  the  ^riculture  of  England  might  have  been  advanced 
tury  through  his  ijistrumentality  alone.  Every  experiment 
iQT  small,  every  essay  howeyer  bumble,  every  investigator 
rer  rude  and  primitive  his  processes,  receive  direct  encour- 
snt  from  the  State,  and  find  listeners  and  learners  in  every 
ouse,  where  may  also  be  found  the  experimenters  and 
•8  of  the  art. 

}  history  of  the  Board  and  of  the  societies  shows  tliat  their 
has  thus  far  been  well  done.  If  there  was  ever  any  doubt 
I  disposition  and  ability  of  tlie  farmers  of  Massachusetts  to 
re  and  impart  information,  that  doubt  should  be  removed 
le  series  of  volumes  entitled  the  Agriculture  of  Massa- 
tts.  Turn  to  the  "  Abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  Agri- 
ral  Societies  of  Massachusetts  "  contained  in  those  pages, 
'ou  will  find  a  record  of  facts,  figures,  opinions,  theories 
iws  upon  almost  every  matter  of  interest  to  the  farmer,  a 
t  drawn  from  the  soil  itself  by  the  well-educated  cultivator, 
m  the  stalls  and  folds  and  pens  of  the  successful  managers 
I  domestic  animals  used  upon  our  forms.  Page  after  page 
its  to  your  consideration  the  refined  sentiments,  and  gen- 
speculations,  and  encouraging  thoughts,  not  only  of 
ted  men  who  are  called  to  address  our  societies  at  their 
.1  exhibitions,  hut  of  those  also,  who,  as  practical  farmers, 
le  their  calling  and  add  their  daily  contribution  to  the 
ctions  of  the  State.  The  literary  work  performed  by  the 
ers  of  the  Board,  a  voluntary  and  unremunerated  act, 
tit  parallel  in  any  other  public  service  known  to  the  State, 
ined  in  this  Annual  Report  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
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mention  here,  especially,  lest,  like  so  many  unobtrusive  charities, 
it  be  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

In  the  year  1859  I  find  that  the  members  of  the  Board  fur- 
nished 182  pages,  including  their  reports  upon  the  societies; 
and  the  subjects  treated  were  Manures,  Pasture  Lands,  Cattle, 
Diseases  of  Vegetation,  Fruit  Culture,  Boot  Crops,  Market  Days, 
and  Agricultural  Education. 

In  the  year  1860  the  members  of  the  Board  furnished  217 
pages,  and  the  subjects  treated  of  were  Sheep  Husbandry, 
Diseases  of  Vegetation,  Boot  Crops,  Horses  and  Flowage. 

In  the  year  1861  the  members  of  the  Board  furnished  179 
pages,  and  the  subjects  treated  of  were  Diseases  of  Yegetation, 
Cattle  Husbandry,  Protection  of  Sheep  *and  Lambs,  Wastes  of 
the  Farm,  and  Wheat  Culture. 

In  the  year  1862  the  members  of  the  Board  furnished  187 
pages,  and  the  subjects  treated  of  were  The  Application  of 
Manures,  The  Cultivation  of  Tobacco,  Tlie  Arrangement  of  a 
Catalogue  of  Fruits  adapted  to  Massachusetts,  and  Grape 
Culture. 

In  the  year  186S  the  members  of  the  Board  furnished  95 
pages,  including  their  discussions ;  and  the  subjects  treated  of 
were  Agricultural  Education,  Grape  Culture,  The  Growing  of 
Meat,  Preparation  of  Land  for  Crops,  and  The  Cranberry. 

In  the  year  1864  the  members  of  the  Board  furnished  181 
pages,  and  the  subjects  treated  of  were  The  Management  of 
Farms,  Agricultural  Education,  The  Com  Crop,  Grape  Culture, 
Pasture-lands,  Cattle  Husbandry,  Sheep  Husbandry,  Boot  Crops 
and  Garden  Vegetables,  Planting  Pines  and  other  Trees,  Farm 
Buildings,  Fruit  Cultivation,  and  Grapes. 

In  the  year  1865  the  members  of  the  Board  furnished  289 
pages,  and  the  subjects  treated  of  were  The  Cattle  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Agriculture  as  an  Employment,  The  Diseases  of  Cattle, 
Sheep  Husbandry,  Plants,  Grape  Culture,  Manures,  Drainage, 
Fruit  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  The  Dairy,  Farm  Accounts,  Seeds, 
and  Surveys  of  several  Counties  in  the  State. 

The  members  who  contributed  these  pages  to  the  State  report 
specially,  also,  in  some  instances,  appear  as  writers  for  the  local 
societies.  In  the  part  which  I  have  performed  in  this  service 
myself,  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  faithfully  my  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  working  for  the  general  interests  of  agri- 
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'6.  Of  my  associates  in  the  labor 
led  to  jou,  it  is  only  necessarj  to  ^ve 
1,  Latlirop,  Bartlett,  Wilder,  Atwater, 
Clark,  Stockbridge,  Boll,  Stedman, 
iz,  Chadbourne,  Tidd,  Perkins,  Hun 
eland,  Moore,  Fay  and  Saltonstall  as 
which  I  have  enumerated,  to  give  asBu 
ricnltare  has  truly  represented  the  fan 
and  that  its  deliberations  are  entitled 
n.  Add  to  what  has  already  been  en 
delegates,  societies,  orators  and  other: 
tary  and  his  assistants,  and  you  hart 
bte  and  interesting,  and  enjoying  a  hi{ 
idente  of  agriculture, 
s  this  Board,  designed,  as  I  have  show; 
tidnal  purposes,  oi^ganized  as  it  is  b 
iltuml  societies  *with  the  highest  c 
ealth,  laboring  as  it  has  done  contini 
it  is  devoted, — it  is  this  Board  whicl 
1866,  is  constituted  a  board  of  ovei 
tts  Agricultural  College, 
ffhat  I  have  already  said,  I  have  ende 
;ion  which  intellectual  efforts  in  every 
mefit  of  practical  agriculture.  I  have 
Idnal  labors  in  the  form  of  books  iVon 
at  associated  duty  which  has  been  so 
s  of  agriculture  in  every  State  whe 
led.  And  I  have  pointed  out  how  espe 
ri^ally  oi^;anized  for  the  purposes  of 
n  the  hands  of  practical  teachers, 
onsider  that  the  connection  op  this  bc 
iBAL  coLLEOB  is  a  matter  of  the  greater 

utiODS. 

the  Board,  which  I  think  has  richly  ee 
le  services  to  which  I  have  alludet 
ibtedly  important.  That  the  Board  o 
been  made  the  trustees  of  the  college 
ion,  there  can  now  be  but  little  doubi 
ved  of  this  opportunity  for  honor  and 
10  the  position  of  overseers  is  but  an 
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labor  which  it  has  hitherto  performed,  in  spite  of  public  indiffer- 
ence,  and  without  that  authority  which  an  organized  institution 
of  learning  always  enjoys,  may  be  largely  increased  in  value  by 
being  connected  with  the  recognized  head  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  State.    The  investigations  which  have  beenmade 
by  the  Board,  the  essays  which  the  members  have  published,  the 
experiments  which  they  have  recorded,  would  have  been  laid 
before  the  public  with  much  more  effect,  had  they  undergone 
the  scrutiny  of  a  scientific  body  laboring  in  the  same  cause. 
It  is  not  difiicult  to  see  that  tlie  annual  report  of  the  Board  may 
be  raised  above  what  it  already  is,  if  it  shall  be  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  careful  investigations  carried  on  at  an  experimental 
farm  connected  with  the  college.    Add  to  what  we  now  have  in 
the  volume,  the  results  of  analysis  and  comparison  made  at  the 
collie  under  the  eye  of  science,  and  what  a  flood  of  light  might 
be  poured  upon  the  dark  places  through  which  we  now  grope. 
You  will  all  agree  with  me,  I  am  confident,  that  the  character 
of  our  agricultural  literature  may  be  improved,  and  that  any 
effort  which  will  raise  it  to  the  standard  of  foreign  writing  on 
the  same  subjects  should  be  speedily  and  energetically  made.  Is 
it  too  much  to  hope  that  our  annual  report  may  be  made  a 
model  volume,  by  the  stimulus  and  illumination  which  may 
come  to  it  from  an  agricultural  college  ? 

These  meetings  for  discussion,  too,  how  might  they  be  guided 
and  improved  by  the  instruction  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
keep  their  minds  prepared  for  the  work  of  education.  The 
success  of  a  debate  almost  always  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  opened.  Make  it  the  duty  of  the  professors  and 
young  men  of  the  college  to  take  part  in  these  public  assemblies, 
and  you  will  find  at  once  that  their  value  and  importance  are 
largely  increased — ^to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  the  community. 

And  when  we  would  apply  that  section  of  the  Act  incorpo> 
ating  the  Board,  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  appoint 
an  agent  ^^  to  visit  the  towns  in  the  State,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  piethods  and 
wants  of  practical  husbandry,"  in  what  better  way  can  this  be 
done  than  by  submitting  section  after  section  of  this  State,  or 
county  after  county;  to  the  careful  exploration  of  the  college, 
until  its  ^sources  in  soils,  capacity  for  crops,  in  forests,  in  peat 
and  minerals,  in  all  productiveness,  be  thoroughly  understood, 
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leir  value  thoroaghly  appreciated  ?  "  County  surveys  " 
a  this  way  might  be  invaluable,  and  the  Board  might  rank 

respect  with  any  similar  bureau  ia  the  Old  World  or  the 
jid  Kassachusetts  take  the  lead  in  collecting  and  arntnging 
Eitistics  of  agriculture  and  natural  resources — in  vrhich 
be  department  of  f^^cultnre  under  the  general  govern* 
bas  BO  lamentably  failed.  The  information  which  the 
has  already  collected  is  of  great  value.  How  much  more 
ant  may  it  be  made  by  being  brought  to  the  college,  and 

diffused  through  lecture  aad  publication, 
eems  to  me,  moreover,  that  by  the  connection  proposed, 
>ard  of  Agriculture  may  do  much  towards  the  support  of 
tUege.  Bepresenting,  as  the  members  of  the  Board  do, 
farm  in  the  State,  they  enjoy  an  especial  opportunity  to 
the  college  under  the  notice  of  all  farmers,  and  to  enlist 
mpathy  of  others  who  have  acquired  the  power  to  own 
nd  the  taste  to  adorn  and  improve  it,  and  who  only  ask 
Ecient  knowledge  of  its  management  to  be  able  to  develop 

capacity  and  beauty.  Let  us  bind,  then,  the  farm,  the 
Itural  society,  the  board  and  the  college,  into  one  grand 
I  of  agricultural  education,  in  which  each  may  aid  the 
in  performing  well  their  part. 

liberality  of  the  Commonwealth  towards  the  Board  of 
ilture  and  the  societies  is  well  known ;  and,  while  it  is 
;d  to  our  deepest  gratitude,  it  places  us  under  the  most 
.  obligations  to  see  that  the  bounty  bestowed  is  turned  to 
9st  account.  The  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  forty 
ind  dollars  upon  societies  and  the  Board,  for  the  improve- 
ind  development  of  agriculture,  and  for  the  difEusion  of 
Itural  knowledge,  ought  to  be  so  directed  as  to  produce 
[gest  possible  benefit.  Elevate,  for  this  purpose,  the  Secre- 
if  the  Board  to  the  position  of  teacher,  or  lecturer,  or 
Bor  in  the  college ;  plant  our  excellent  agricultural  museum 
college ;  connect  the  scientific  investigations  now  made  by 
y^s  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  with  the  college ;  call 
ard  together  annually,  or  oftener,  within  tiie  walls  of  the 
) ;  provide  that  all  State  agricultural  publications  shall 
Lte  from  the  college  ;  and  the  money  now  expended  upon 
>ard  and  its  officers  alone,  would  be  devoted  to  the  double 
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purpose  of  suBtaining  and  elevating  the  Board,  and  also  of  giving 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  college. 

It  should  also  be  the  duty  and  privil^e  of  the  Board  to 
examine  the  students  in  the  college,  either  by  sub-committees  or 
as  a  body,  at  the  close  of  each  term  of  the  course,  or  at  such 
times  as  the  faculty  might  designate.  Examinations  of  this 
description  are  conmion  in  other  colleges ;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  plan  I  have  proposed,  when  we  con- 
sider the  wide-spread  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the  college, 
which  it  would  naturally  create.  It  forms  a  part  of  that  system 
of  co-operation  and  support  which  I  think  is  due  from  the  agri- 
cultural community  to  an  institution  founded  for  their  especial 
benefit.  To  encourage  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  presi- 
dent and  faculty,  in  their  endeavors  to  establish  a  system  of 
agricultural  education,  is  a  service  to  which  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture may  well  devote  itself-^a  service  which  it  can  perfonn 
without  interfering  in  any  way  with  that  part  of  the  govemmeDt 
of  the  college  which  belongs  to  the  trustees ;  a  service,  which, 
if  properly  discharged,  may  stamp  the  college  as  an  institution 
devoted  to  teaching  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  and  may 
develop  a  successful  and  useful  mode  of  instructing  our  fanners, 
and  of  giving  greater  certainty  to  their  business. 

Having  considered  the  advantages  which  the  Board  maj 
derive  from  the  proposed  connection  with  the  collie,  I  now 
come  to  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  the  college  itself 
from  such  a  cohnection. 

I  stated,  in  the  conmiencement  of  my  remarks,  that  agricul- 
tural education  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  And*  it  is  so.  But  while 
the  application  of  science  to  the  art  of  tilling  the  earth  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  best  educators  of  the  age,  it  has 
been  determined,  as  a  general  rule,  that  devotion  to  matters  of 
practical  importance  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  best  system  of 
instruction  in  this  branch  of  education.  In  the  school  founded 
by  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  were  combined :  1,  & 
pattern  farm ;  2,  an  experimental  farm ;  8,  a  manufactory  of 
agricultural  implements ;  4,  a  school  of  industry  for  the  poor ; 
5,  a  boarding  school ;  6,  an  institute  of  agriculture,  theoretical 
and  practical.  And  so  successful  was  this  institution,  that  at 
one  time  its  pupils  were  *^  employed  at  high  salaries,  in  varioas 
parts  of  Europe,  to  superintend  and  direct  the  labors  of  agn- 
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•e.  Dr.  Bright,  in  his  recent  travels  in  Hungary,  saw  on 
;m  who  had  the  superintendence  of  an  extensive  estal 
L  he  visited,  the  products  and  revenues  of  which  had  bee 
-upled  in  a  short  time  by  his  judicious  management.  Tli 
traveller  enumerates  eight  schools,  on  the  Hofwyl  plai 

had  been  established  by  the  government,  or  by  individual 

Austrian  States.  In  these  the  course  of  study  general! 
three  years,  in  which  time  the  pupils  are  instructed  i 
il  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural  history  and  veterinai 
;e  ;  while  upon  large  experimental  farms  they  are  taugl 
ilture,  the  management  of  fruits  and  forest  trees,  and  tb 
)f  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  bees." 

3  Emperor  Napoleon  estahlished  a  school  at  Alfort,  wbei 
the  braoches  of  science  connected  with  agriculture  ai 
t.  Chemistry,  botany,  the  anatomy  of  cattle,  farrier 
the  mechanics,  and  as  much  of  geology  as  is  known,  an 
work  and  domestic  economy  in  every  branch,  and  down  1 
aallest  article,  are  there  exhibited  and  explained."  Tli 
of  this  school  was  to  improve  in  many  respects  the  agr 
■e  of  France,  by  introducing  new  and  better  modes  < 
ation,  machinery  of  various  kinds,  and  by  sending  into  tl 
ices  scientific  men,  so  educated  that  their  science  was  m&i 
cally  useful. 

.t  the  school  established  by  the  Emperor  of  Prussia  t 
n,  the  value  of  the  farm  was  increased,  in  twelve  year 
2,000  to  12,000  rix  dollars.  The  branches  taught  in  th 
1  were  mathematics,  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  vctcrinat 
;e,  entomology,  &c.  An  experimental  farm  and  a  botanici 
n  were  also  connected  with  this  establishment,  as  well  as 
;tory  and  manufactory  of  agricultural  implements." 
lave  enumerated  these  schools  because  I  know  that  thei 
:s  are  such  as  must  recommend  them  to  the  judgment  < 

successful  and  enlightened  farmer.  The  well  cultivate 
around  a  college  building,  and  the  success  of  those  cull 
)  who  have  been  taught  on  those  acres  and  within  tl 
are  the  testimony  which  will  weigh  upon  the  minds  of  a 
nng  community. 

a  community  like  ours  there  exists  a  necessity,  it  is  trui 
istruction  in  all  those  branches  which  constitute  what  w 

good  education,  as  well  as  those  which  are  immediatel 
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applicable  to  the  business  in  hand.    Algebra,  geometrj,  trigo- 
nometry, mechanics  and  optics,  engineering,  astronomy,  climat- 
ology, all  belong  to  the  course  of  study  which  should  prepare 
every  mind  for  the  work  of  life.     Of  languages,  French  and 
German  open  rich  stores  to  the  agricultural  reader.    Of  sciences, 
geology,  chemistry,  botany,  anatomy,  zoology,  belong  especially 
t6  the  well-educated  farmer — each  one  tending  to  throw  light 
upon  his  profession.    Beyond  this  is  opened  the  great  range  oi 
studies  more  particularly  applicable  ;  and  we  desire,  by  boob 
and  lectures,  to  secure  all  the  knowledge  possible  upon  landscape 
gardening,  rural  architecture,  domestic  animals,  their  increase, 
improvement,  use,  feeding,  health  and  disease, — animal  and 
vegetable    physiology,    the    cultivation    of  plants,    pomology, 
practical  agriculture,    &c.    And  still  further  on,  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  processes  of  the  farm  should  surmount  the 
whole,  and  make  the  system  complete.    The  association  of  the 
scholar  with  the  fields,  and  flocks,  and  herds  of  the  farm,  until 
he  has  learned  their  mysteries — so  far  as  man  may  learn  them— 
is  all  important.    In  no  profession,  unless  it  be  that  of  medicine, 
are  constant  observation,  quick  perception,  a  cultivated  eye, 
ready  resource,  more  important  than  in  agriculture.    The  suc- 
cess of  its  practice  depends  mainly  on  an  ability  to  adapt  any 
system  of  farming  to  surrounding  circumstances,  and  to  decide 
quickly  and  readily  to  what  animals  and  to  what  cultivation  the 
land  is  adapted.    I  will  not  say,  here,  for  the  sake  of  argument 
alone,  that  the  good  farmer  must  love  his  profession ;  but  I 
will  say,  that  between  the  good  farmer  and  his  land  and  animals 
there  must  be  a  sort  of  secret  understanding,  which  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  most  familiar  acquaintance.    And  with  us,  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  farm,  the  farmer's  home,  his  modes  of 
thought,  his  modes  of  labor,  how  he  can  best  live  on  the  land, 
and  be  a  good  husbandman,  in-doors  and  out,  and  a  good  citizen, 
all  form  an  important  part  of  that  education  which  is  to  elevate 
and  improve  our  agricultural  population.    I  can  hardly  express 
my  high  estimate  of  the  opportunity  for  usefulness  and  distinc- 
tion which  falls  to  the  lot  of  him  who  would  organize  a  success- 
ful agricultural  school,  as  its  president,  its  guide,  its  vitalizing 
force.    But  next  to  him  in  the  work  stands  the  man  who  shall 
demonstrate  to  that  school  the  interesting  i*esults  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  scientific  appeal  to  the  land,  and  shall  unfold  to  them 
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imfort  and  bappiaess  of  a  well-organized  farmer's  hoi 
of  all  this  cau  be  encouraged  by  the  Board  of  Agricultu 
them  to  the  college  may  be- imparted  the  tone  and  Aa^ 

appropriately  belong  to  sach  an  institntion.  Of  the  pr 
Qpics  which  I  have  enumerated,  they  should  be  tiie  spec 
s  ;  upon  all  the  work  to  which  I  have  alluded  theydioi 
'  the  benefit  of  their  constant  interest  and  observatii 
:ould  not  do  a  better  work  than  to  recommend,  from  y< 
r,  the  subjects  of  a  special  course  of  lectures,  to  be  fi 

from  their  own  memlwrs,  as  far  as  possible,  and  so  far 
siBtent  with  the  regular  course  of  instruction, 
low  and  respect,  and  would  cai-efully  recognize  the  fui 
of  the  trustees  of  the  agricultural  college,  as  confen 
hem  by  the  Act  of  incorporation.  But,  in  order  to  perfi 
stitution,  I  would  have  the  Board  of  Agriculture  sta 
1  it  with  fostering  care,  giving  it  all  encour^ement,  a 
Qg  to  its  development  and  guidance  all  those  pow< 

have  enabled  them,  year  after  year,  to  present  to  t 
mity  a  valuable  volume,  ajid  have  won  for  them  an  hou< 
'eputation,  as  devoted  students  of  the  profession  whi 
epresent  in  the  Commonwealth.  If  encouraged,  or  cv 
indered,  they  may  aid  in  making  the  college  not  onlj 

of  light,  but  a  protector  of  the  farmer  against  the  innu 

temptations  which  are  thrown  in  liis  way,  to  feitihze  1 

and  ameliorate  his  toil;  and  which  too  often  end 
ointment  and  loss.  Upon  them  has  thus  far  fallen  t 
if  discussing  the  value  of  fertUizers,  the  preparation  a: 
ition  of  manure,  the  value  of  different  crops,  the  mer 

vaiiouB  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  the  comparati 
of  various  articles  of  food,  the  economy  of  pasture  lant 
Kles  of  drainage.  Let  them  bring  these  questions  to  t 
I  investigation  of  the  agritnilturol  college,  and  the  pn 
tUity  of  both  institutions  will  be  recognized,  I  am  au 
ly  those  who  are  pleased  to  think  lightly  of  all  efforts 

of  agricaltural  education. 

ve  dwelt  bng  upon  the  matter  before  us,  longer,  perha] 
3  accordant  with  your  patience,  but  not  longer  thani 
ance  deserves.  I  remember  with  pride  the  achievemer 
isachusetts  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  her  schoo 
L  her  industries.    I  remember  the  oft-repeated  efforts 
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her  rich  men  and  her  wise  men  to  raise  her  agriculture  up  to 
the  standard  of  all  her  great  enterprise.  And  it  now  remains 
for  her  to  erect  an  industrial  'school,  in  which  the  maxims  of 
her  early  patrons  of  this  art  shall  be  renewed,  reformed, 
improved,  by  the  influences  which  her  best  science  can  bring 
about  them, — a  school  worthy  of  herself,  an  agricultural  college 
where  thought  and  labor  can  meet  for  mutual  benefit  and 
encouragement. 

After  the  lecture  the  Board  took  a  recess  till  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  commenced  at  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Stock- 
BRIDGE  occupying  the  chair. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

This  subject  having  been  assigned  for  consideration,  the  Chair 
called  upon  Mr.  P.  Stedman,  of  Chicopee,  to  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Stbdman.  Mr.  Chairman^ — ^I  had  no  thought  of  entering 
into  the  discussion  of  this  subject ;  for,  although  I  happen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College, 
I  am  well  known  to  most  of  you  as  ^'  an  eminently  practical 
man,"  as  our  friend  Colonel  Wilder  has  expressed  it,  and  practical 
agriculture  is  my  business  rather  than  the  educational  part  of 
it.  I  have  my  views  in  regard  to  the  Agricultural  College,  and 
they  have  differed  somewhat  from  those  of  a  majority  of  tfae 
board  of  trustees ;  that  is,  I  have  been  disposed  to  carry  out,  in 
reference  to  it,  the  practical  ideas  which  Colonel  Wilder  attri- 
butes to  me.  I  think  that  the  practical  part  of  agriculture 
should  be  prominent  in  the  teaching  there  ;  that  while  we  are 
not  to  neglect  the  scientific  branches,  but  carry  them  to  their 
highest  possible  extent ;  yet,  af  the  same  time,  one  important 
object  should  be  to  teach  practical  agriculture,  and  teach  it  in 
such  a  way  as  will  enable  an  individual  to  get  a  living  bj  it ; 
teach  our  young  men  how  they  may  support  themselves  by  farm- 
ing, not  how  they  may  expend  money  in  making  a  fine  place, 
when  perhaps  many  of  them  have  no  money  to  spend,  and  will 
not  have  until  they  have  earned  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  vc 
want  to  give  them  some  such  practical  education  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  a  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
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LCt  of  our  farms,  the  comforts  and  mental  qualifications  of 
^mer,  and  raise  the  standard  of  f^ricultore  in  every 
ct. 

the  address  given  this  morning,  we  had  indicated  some  of 
teans  of  agricultural  education.  One,  which  was  not  mea- 
i,  but  which  I  think  is  prominent,  and  has  been  the  means 
somplishing  great  good  in  our  Conunonwealth,  is  the  for- 
n  of  agricultural  clubs.  I  think  that  the  discussions  which 
been  carried  on  in  those  clubs  have  been  productive  of 
good  to  the  individuals  who  have  taken  part  in  them,  and 
e  community  at  large.  I  am  acquainted  with  several  of 
clubs  whoBo  doings  have  been  extensively  reported,  and 
interest  has  been  created  in  different  localities  from  their 
ssions.  But  that  is  not  all.  I  am  confident  that  great 
benefits  have  accrued  to  the  individuals  connected  with 
Our  farmers,  as  a  class,  have  become  a  more  social  com- 
ty,  through  the  influence  of  these  clubs.  They  have  been 
g  the  most  prominent  means  which  have  been  employed  for 
jting  the  farming  interests  of  this  Commonwealth.  We, 
irse,  look  for  great  good  from  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in 
ege,  and  I  trust  when  the  Agricultural  College  goes  into 
tion,  we  shall  have  connected  with  it,  yearly  at  least,  a 
I  of  meetingB,  corresponding  to  the  one  we  are  sow  holding, 
irresponding,  perhaps,  more  nearly  to  the  one  which  was 
n  in  New  Haven,  in  connection  with  Tale  College,  some 
)r  five  years  since,  which  many  of  us  recollect,  and  which, 
listake  not,  was  continued  two  weeks.  There  was  a  tuition 
nd  I  know  some  young  farmers  who  went  from  Mossachu- 
and  made  it  their  busineBS  to  attend  those  meetings.  I 
the  tuition  was  twenty  dollars.  They  paid  that,  and  hired 
board  in  \ew  Haven,  and  spent  two  weeks  there  ;  and,  so 
:  I  know,  they  were  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  way  in 
1  tliey  had  spent  their  time  and  money.  I  know  some  of 
10  were  older  who  spent  our  time  there,  were  very  much 
id  with  tlie  instruction  which  we  i-eceived,  and  with  the 
ist  which  was  created ;  and  I  hope  that  twelve  months  from 
^me  we  shall  be  able  to  have  a  meeting  at  Amherst 
thing  like  that  at  New  Haven. 
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As  I  said  at  the  outset,  this  is  a  subject  on  which  I  did  not 
think  of  saying  one  word,  and  I  hope  some  other  gentleman  will 
occupy  the  time. 

Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourne,  of  Williamstown.  I  have  been 
requested  to  make  some  remarks  at  an  early  period  of  this  dis- 
cussion, and  I  do  so  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  be  yerj 
likely  to  make  more  before  the  discussion  closes. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
address  which  we  had  this  morning.  I  think  it  contained  very 
many  things  of  great  importance  to  us  as  a  Board,  having  a  bear- 
ing upon  agricultural  education.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  lec- 
turer say  that  agricultural  education  is  in  its  infancy.  If  that  is 
so,  some  mistakes  can  be  pardoned.  Everybody  who  brings  np 
children  knows  that  he  has  to  pardon  something  to  young  chil- 
dren ;  they  will  make  mistakes ;  and  we  must  expect  to  make 
some  mistakes  in  agriculture,  if  it  is  in  its  infancy,  and  I  belieTe 
it  is. 

The  first  point  which  I  wish  to  make  here  to-day  is  one  diat 
perhaps  will  not  meet  with  the  assent  of  all  present ;  and  that  is, 
that  America  is  the  most  difficult  place  in  the  world,  at  the 
present  time,  to  bring  agricultural  education  to  a  high  point  I 
know  the  arguments  that  will  be  urged  against  this.    It  will  be 
said  that  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  makes  it  possible 
to  bring  agricultural  education  here  to  the  highest  point.  Now, 
I  shall  bring  forward  some  arguments  on  the  opposite  side.    I 
am  speaking  of  Americaj  mind  you,  not  Massachusetts.  By-and- 
by  I  shall  make  an  exception  in  favor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
perhaps  of  New  England.    I  say  that  America  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult place  in  the  world  to  raise  agricultural  education  to  a  high 
point,  for  the  reason  that  every  man  can  obtain  just  as  much 
land  as  he  wishes  to  cultivate,  and  just  as  much  of  the  very 
best  land  in  the  world  as  he  wishes  to  cultivate.    And  so  it  has 
come  to  pass,  that,  taking  our  country  as  a  whole,  what  people 
have  done  is  to  take  out  of  the  soil,  in  successive  years,  all  thej 
could  get,  and  then  move  to  another  place,  and  take  up  new  and 
virgin  soil.   Every  one  who  has  travelled  through  the  South  and 
seen  the  cotton  and  tobacco  lands,  knows  that  this  is  true  in 
regard  to  that  section  of  the  country.    They  have  taken  up  one 
plantation  and  exhausted  it,  and  then  removed  to  another.  And 
what  are  our  Western  people  doing  ?    They  are  taking  crop  after 
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from  the  land  and  sending  it  away  ;  and  every  cro] 
away  takes  so  much  from  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
8  very  rich,  and  it  will  take  a  great  many  years  to  e] 
utthe  process  is  going  on.  All  that  tlie  people  hare  hi 
called  upon  to  do  has  been  to  inTent  means  to  put 
and  take  off  the  crops.  Invent  the  best  means  possil 
ing  the  soil,  and  you  were  supposed  to  have  done  th' 
;  you  could  for  America.  That  is  the  truth  of  this  n 
1  an  offer  this  fall  to  take  the  presidency  of  a  Wiscocs 
It  had  an  agricultural  department,  and  I  said, 
;  difRcuU  department  you  have  got  is  the  f^ricu 
rtment."  They  said,  "  Tliis  is  an  agricultural  commi 
the  great  interest  of  the  State."  "  But,"  I  answered, 
BO  much  land,  and  the  land  is  so  productive,  tliat  yoi 
make  it  worth  while  for  the  people  to  spend  their  ti 
ring  how  they  can  make  it  more  productive.  You  ( 
;  agricultural  education  up  to  the  highest  point  1 
n  we  come  to  Massachusetts,  we  find  a  different  st 
[s.  We  cannot  go  on  robbing  our  soil  year  after  yea 
lake  our  draft  upon  the  soil  without  making  any  de; 
will  be  protested ;  and  hence  we  are  called  upon  tc 
}ank  account  all  right.  Now,  if  there  is  any  place  in . 
'here  agricultural  education  can  be  brought  to  the  h 
;,  it  is  in  Massachusetts,  for  three  reasons.  In  th( 
I,  its  soil  is  limited ;  in  the  second  place,  it  is  of  i 
re  that  it  is  imposEible  to  take  off  crop  after  crop 
estoring  its  fertility  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  people  are  gen 
ligent.  Tou  have  here  the  three  elemeuts  which  in  ] 
3tts  will  tend  to  bring  agricultural  education  to  a  I 
i  than  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  it  further  west  or  : 
e  the  land  is  so  unlimited,  and  where  they  can  taki 
crop  from  it  year  after  year.  This  I  consider  the  hi 
re  in  regard  to  agricultural  education  in  Massachu 
wo  are,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  compelled  t' 
it  thought  and  that  study  and  that  practical  turn  whi( 
ailed  for  at  the  West  nor  at  the  South. 
lother  thing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  thai 
)arison  of  our  agricultural  institutions  with  those  of  Ei 
two  classes  that  attend  those  schools  in  Europe  are  en 
-ent  from  the  class  that  will  attend  the  Agricultural  C 
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of  Massachusetts.  And  what  are  they  ?  The  first  class — ^the 
highest  class,  as  I  understand  it — ^is  composed  of  those  who  are 
being  trained  there  to  become  stewards  of  great  estates.  Theie 
are  many  great  estates  in  Europe,  and  the  owners  must  have 
men  to  take  charge  of  them.  These  men  must  be  trained,  and 
an  Agricultural  College  is  the  place  to  train  them.  Tlien  there 
is  another  class,  who  understand  that  their  business  is  ta  dig 
and  delve,  and  they  have  a  place  lEissigned  them  in  those  institu- 
tions ;  but  their  place  is  a  lower  one.  We  have  neither  of  these 
classes  here.  We  have  no  such  great  estates,  requiring  stewards 
to  manage  them,  and  we  have  no  set  of  men  who  understand 
that  their  place  is  to  dig  and  delve,  while  somebody  else  owns 
the  soil ;  but  every  man  is,  or  expects  to  become,  an  owner  of 
the  soil,  and  carry  on  his  farm  for  himself.  Now,  any  one  can 
see  that  we  have  an  entirely  different  thing  to  do.  We  are  to 
educate  men  who  are  the  owners  of  the  soil,  not  men  who  carrj 
on  estates  as  stewards ;  and  therefore  the  success  or  failure  of 
those  schools  cannot  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  us. 

A  few  more  words  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Massachusetts. 
All  other  New  England  States,  excepting  Maine,  have  given 
their  agricultural  money  to  colleges.  Vermont,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  have  all  given  their  agricul- 
tural money  to  institutions  already  established,  and  they  are  to 
have  a  sort  of  agricultural  department ;  that  is,  they  will  have 
some  lectures  on  agriculture.  Massachusetts  has  said  that  shall 
not  be  done  in  this  State.  She  proposes  to  start  an  Agricultural 
College ;  and  when  you  consider  the  position  of  Massachusetts, 
and  her  wealth,  and  the  means  she  has  of  building  up  a  college, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  an  Agricultural  College  worthy  of  New 
England. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  college. 
However,  the  ground  has  been  mapped  out,  and  has  been 
mapped  out  in  such  a  way  that  I  myself  feel  satisfied  with  it ; 
and  I  accepted  the  presidency  of  this  institution,  believing  that 
the  ground  had  been  well  mapped  out,  and  hoping  that  no  essen- 
tial change  would  be  made  until  the  experiment  should  be  fairlj 
tried  to  see  if  it  is  to  be  a  success  or  not.  And  since  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  we  are  discussing  the  relation  of  the 
Board  to  the  college,  I  have  to  say,  if  I  am  not  interfered  with, 
and  if  the  character  of  the  college  is  not  changed,  (and  if  it  is 
I  shall  feel  my  relation  entirely  different  from  what  I  now  do,) 
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feel  it  my  duty  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tried,  if  ] 
ecMiive  a  cent  for  my  services — if  I  have  to  go  abroad  and 
,  as  many  of  our  teachers  do,  in  order  to  make  a  liviDg 

am  teaching.    For  tlie  first  class  that  comes  Id  I  expect 

great  deal  of  the  teaching  myself ;  and,  if  necessary,  and 
)t  get  any  one  else  to  help  me,  I  will  do  it  all,  (applause ;) 
the  State  cannot  pay  me  for  it,  I  can  live  without  it. 

what  do  we  propose  to  do  there  ?  In  the  first  place, 
aen,  I  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fix  upon  a  lott 
:d  of  education  in  that  institution.  In  some  of  our  insti- 
,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  thej  are  so  anxious  to  gain  students 
ley  go  on  lowering  the  standard,  dipping  deeper  and 
,  taking  a  net  with  finer  and  finer  meshes,  and  finally  thcj 
thing  but  minnows,  and  very  few  of  them ;  while  thost 
s  that  insist  upon  a  high  standard  of  education  go  oi 
ing,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  circumstances.  I  said  to  the 
s  of  that  Western  institution,  when  they  called  upon  me 

plan  of  education :  "  Just  look  at  the  institutions  of  oiu 
During  the  last  five  years,  while  war  has  been  raging 
3f  our  small  institutions,  with  low  requirements,  have 
Imost  blotted  out ;  but  Harvard  and  Yale,  where  thej 
high  standard  and  work  up  to  it,  have  not  grown  smallei 
ger  all  the  time  ;  and  this  shows  that  the  way  to  meet  thi 
;ments  of  the  common  people  is  to  have  a  high  standarc 
re  up  to  it."  If  you  want  an  illustration  of  this,  I  wil 
)  the  case  of  Brown  University ;  and  I  feel  justified  in 
!0  because  I  have  bad,  from  its  president  and  professors, 
three  months,  some  account  of  it.  You  know  that  some 
irs  ago  they  undertook  to  cliauge  their  standard  ;  it  wa£ 
'  the  short  road,  via  Providence,  to  a  college  education." 
liat  was  the  result  ?     It  was  thought  that,  under  the  lead 

eminent  man.  Dr.  Wayland,  they  would  have  so  manj 
Is  that  all  other  colleges  would  be  swept  away — annibi 

The  result  was,  that  the  people  emphatically  repudiated 
}le  thing,  and  they  have  bad  to  give  it  up.  I  want  t( 
his  empliatic.  I  want  it  understood  that  there  is  nothing 
3  highest  standard  of  education  that  will  ever  draw 
T  the  sons  of  farmers.  If  you  do  not  have  that  high 
'd,  they  will  send  them  to  other  colleges  to  give  them 
lucation,  'and  then  let  tliem  get  their  agricultural  educa- 
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tion  the  best  ^aj  they  can.  I  am  sure  of  that.  This  has  been 
the  uniform  result — that  just  as  institutions  have  lowered  the 
standard  of  education,  they  have  lost  prestige  and  failed  of  their 
object. 

As  the  lecturer  said  this  morning,  agricultural  education  is 
in  its  infancy.    It  is  said  that  there  are  not  professors  enough 
in  the  United  States  to  carry  on  an  Agricultural  College  as  it 
ought  to  bo.    I  believe]  that  fully  ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  get  together  all  we  .can,  and  have  young  men  and 
old  men  preparing  themselves,  and  doing  all  they  can  to  build 
up  men  who  shall  be  fit  to  carry  on  an  Agricultural  College  ? 
We  must  bring  the  brands  together  to  kindle  a  fire.    If  we  hare 
not  the  means  to  get  the  best  men  for  a  whole  year,  let  them 
come  for  a  monthj  a  week,  or  even  for  a  single  day.    I  would 
give  more  for  a  whole  man  to  stand  up  and  lecture  to  one  of  my 
classes  for  a  single  hour  than  for  some  other  teachers  for  a  whole 
term.    Ho  will  give  the  students  more  power,  more  insight  into 
the  methods  of  study,  and  what  men  can  and  ought  to  do,  than 
the  man  who  will  plod  on  the  whole  year  without  any  life-power, 
any  perception  of  the  human  mind,  any  perception  of  this  world, 
and  any  perception  of  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other.   If  I  am 
indebted  to  any  man  to-day  for  any  mental  power,  it  is  to  some 
men  who,  in  a  single  lecture  or  in  a  few  minutes'  talk,  hare 
given  me  a  new  insight,  and  left  me  to  work  my  own  way  out 
We  need  and  must  have  those  men  ;  if  not  for  a  year,  then  for 
a  day  or  an  hour.    Let  the  young  men  see  them  and  hear  them 
talk  ;  let  them  take  their  measure  and  have  them  for  a  standard. 

There  are  three  things  which  we  propose  to  have,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  the  Agricultural  College.  The  first  is  an  educational 
course.  They  have  made  a  four  years'  course  of  it.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  young  men  shall  go  to  another  institution  for  their 
education,  and  then  ccfme  there  and  spend  a  few  months  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  A  man  may  do  it ;  but  the  idea  is 
to  establish  an  educational  system,  and  one  that  shall  hare 
special  reference  to  agriculture — the  whole  thing.  Well,  gen- 
tlemen,  what  is  agriculture  ?  As  I  understand  agriculture,  it  is 
simply  the  practical  application  of  chemistry  and  botany  and 
zoology.  It  is  natural  history  and  chemistry  applied ;  and  the 
deeper  you  can  put  a  man  into  these  things,  and  the  broader 
principles  you  can  lay  down  in  reference  to  them,  the  better 
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ulturist  you  will  make.  But  then  every  teacher  ha 
'  a  great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  get  general  p 
the  minds  of  men  that  have  not  the  first  rudii 
ation.  I  am  glad  to  see  Professor  Agassiz  before  i 
■  he  will  bear  me  out  in  this  statement.  You  ci 
IDS  of  them ;  you  can  get  them  so  that  they  will  obi 
3  of  a  fish  ;  but  then  they  run  off  into  some  absurdity 
m,  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  them  hack  ;  yo 
them  and  you  cannot  benefit  then!.  You  want  to 
so  that  they  will  know  what  you  are  talking  abou 
you  talk  to  men  who  cannot  understand  you  beca 
not  the  slightest  conception  of  the  principles  uo 
you  say.  The  first  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  sec 
ition. 

e  second  thing,  I  understand,  is  this.  Certain  i 
education  in  other  places,  but  they  want  to  give  i 
.nt  of  time  to  agriculture.  I  would  have  the  c 
ged  that  any  man  can  come  and  enter  that  college 
li,  three  months,  six  months,  or  a  year,  and  sel 
3S  for  the  time-being  that  he  is  fitted  to  pursue,  an 
jcturea  of  the  course,  so  that  no  man,  simi^y  becai 
tted  to  enter  college,  shall  be  debarred  from  the  ad^ 
Q  institution.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
;e  course ;  that  must  be  carried  along  as  the  basis, 
uu,  which  shall  give  dignity  and  permanency 
ution. 

other  point  is  just  the  thing  to  which  Mr.  Stedi 
ed  :  that  every  year  there  shall  be  delivered  in  thai 
aIu  number  of  lectures  on  agricultural  topics  ;  ami 
he  subjects  to  be  discussed  will  be  suggested  by  this 
oi^anized  capacity,  and  the  lecturers  de&ignatec 
one  man,  eight  from  another,  and  ten  from  another 
1  most  prominent  agriculturists  of  the  State  have  p 
at  they  wiU  come  and  deliver  these  lectures ;  or, 
t  come  themselves,  they  will  hire  men  to  take  theii 
rase  a  six  weeks*  course  of  not  less  than  three  '. 
day,  on  such  subjects  as  physical  geography,  agrii 
stry,  zoology,  l)otany,  structural  anatomy,  reproi 
architecture,  and  so  on  ;  making  a  full,  complete 
ae  that  I  should  be  glad  to  hear,  myself,  repeated  ye 
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year*  And  that  course  of  lectures,  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  if  I  remain  connected  with  the  institution,  I  vish 
you  to  take  under  your  patronage,  and  suggest  from  year  to 
year  the  lectures  that  shall  be  delivered  ;  and  if  joxi  can  select 
from  your  own  Board  members  who  can  deliver  a  large  portion 
of  these  lectures,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of  it.  We  shall  thus  bring 
every  year  before  the  young  men  of  that  college  the  very  best 
scientific  talent  we  can  possibly  find,  and  the  very  best  practical 
agriculturists  that  can  be  found  in  Massachusetts;  and  the 
ofbener  they  come,  the  more  they  lecture,  the  better  I  shall  like 
it. 

Professor  Agassiz.  I  should  be  glad  to  make  a  few  remarks 
upon  this  subject.  Professor  Ghadbourne  has  touched  upon  some 
of  the  most  vital  points  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Agricultural  College  which  can  be  brought  to  your  notice. 
He  has  touched  upon  the  condition  of  our  schools  generally,  and 
upon  the  condition  of  our  colleges ;  and  you  cannot  make  an 
Agricultural  College  prosperous, — and  in  Massachusetts  no  more 
than  elsewhere, — without  taking  into  consideration,  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  the  condition  of  other  schools.  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  from  the  president  of  that  institution  those  liberal  and  far- 
sighted  views  which,  under  his  guidance,  will  become  the  life  of 
the  institution  ;  but  however  well-devised  the  plan  of  instructioD 
may  be,  however  comprehensive  you  may  make  such  an  institn- 
tion,  you  cannot  begin  with  the  a,  b,  c.  The  pupils  ^tiust  come 
with  some  preparation.  Therefore,  you  have  to  found  on  your 
common  schools  to  start  with  ;  and  then  you  will  carry  on  jour 
education  so  complete  and  so  perfect  and  so  advanced  in  the 
application  of  science,  that  the  best  scholars  of  the  Uniyersitj, 
after  they  have  completed  their  collegiate  course,  will  want  to  go 
to  that  college,  too.  So  you  cannot  organize  your  Agricnltural 
College,  without  taking  into  consideration,  not  only  the  element- 
ary schools,  not  only  the  high  schools,  but  the  colleges,  also.  An 
Agricultural  College,  in  its  perfect  organization,  must  occupy  a 
place,  a  sound,  healthy  and  active  place,  in  the  general  system  of 
education  in  Massachusetts,  which  shall  cover  all  that  Hassa- 
chusetts  men  want ;  and  therefore,  upon  that  connection,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words. 

We  at  Cambridge,  in  our  college,  are  as  perplexed  to  reorgan- 
ize the  University  as  you  are  to  organize  an  Agricultural  College 
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all  meet  the  wants  of  the  time.  Our  college  has  done  its 
lObly ;  it  has  stood  at  the  head  of  education  in  the  United 
From  it  hare  gone  some  of  the  most  learned  men,  some 
most  prominent  men  in  public  life  ;  and  yet  I  saj  that  that 
tioD,  with  all  its  wide  scheme  of  instruction,  has  done  its 
ind  must  be  reoi^nized  in  order  that  it  may  be  up  to  tho 
;ments  of  the  time  ;  and  we  feel  this  so  strongly,  that  at 
)ment  there  is  a  committee  of  the  professors  who,  in  con- 
1  with  the  president  of  Etarvard,  are  considering  in  daily 
g8, — not  in  weekly  or  monthly,  but  in  daily  meetings, — 
shall  be  done  to  preTeut  Harvard  from  falling  behind, 
rentlemen,  let  me  say  to  you,  that  the  pride  of  America, — 
iblic  schools, — needs  the  same  OTerhauIing.  They  require 
nursing.  They  were  framed  after  a  vast  deal  of  prepara- 
td  been  given  to  their  details,  and  after  reports  by  Horace 

who  had  studied  the  best  schools  and  the  best  system  of 
ig  in  Europe.    His  informatioD  was  adapted  to  the  wants 

commimity  at  that  time,  and  out  of  that,  and  what  we 
ready  gained,  and  what  was  already  in  practical  execution, 
3wn  that  admirable  system  of  popular  instruction,  which 
Ten  America  that  general  education  which  every  man 
But  I  say  that  that  system  needs  nursing  again,  and 
be  OTerhauled  anew.    For  what  reason  ?    Because  the 

schools  must  send  pupils  to  the  Agricultural  College  that 
le  fitted  to  take  hold  where  that  college  begins — for  begin- 
t  must  hare.  It  cannot  begin  with  the  a,  b,  c  ;  or,  if  it 
egin  with  the  a,  b,  c,  in  botany,  in  zoology,  in  mineralogy, 
ilogy,  in  physical  geography,  it  cannot  go  so  high  as  to 
he  enlightened  views  of  its  president.  If  it  is  expected  to 
the  common  schools  must  send  there  scholars  who  have 
y  the  a,  b,  c,  of  what  shall  be  taught  there ;  other- 
ihe  college  will  sink  to  that  low  position  so  well  described 
ifessor  Chadboume,  to  which  some  colleges  have  allowed 
slves  to  fall,  merely  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  temporary 
irity.  We  do  not  want  any  of  that  sort  of  humbug.  We 
omething  substantial ;  and  that  substantial  thing  which  we 
s  education,  as  general  as  before,  as  liberal  as  before,  but  a 
letter  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  ago  than  it  is  now ;  as 
dapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age  as  it  was  in  the  b^uiniDg, 
little  better  adapted  than  it  is  at  this  moment,  because,  at 
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this  moment,  everybody  who  goes  to  housekeeping  must  know 
something  of  chemistry,  something  of  physics,  something  of 
mechanics,  because  we  have,  in  the  means  of  carrying  on  the 
overy-day  business  of  life,  nay,  we  have  in  the  kitchen  ranges,  fbe 
heating  apparatus  and  the  cooking  apparatus,  that  which  requires 
that  everybody  should  understand  some  of  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  physics.    For  that  the  school  should  provide ;  but  for 
that  the  school  does  not  provide,  and  the  instruction  necessaiy 
for  these  things  is  not  to  be  had  in  our  colleges.     We  have,  in 
one  word,  too  much  book  learning,  and  too  little  teaching  of 
things.    (Applause.)    Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.    I  am  a 
book  man,  and  I  am  not  going  to  slander  books  ;  but  I  desire 
that  books  should  be  reduced  to  their  proper  sphere  ;  that  wc 
should  have  so  much  of  books  as  is  necessary  to  help  the  mem- 
ory and  carry  on  the  general  system  of  education,  but  that  the 
whole  shall  not  be  books ;  that  our  children  shall  not  be  merely 
machines  to  commit  books  to  memory,  and  then  not  know  how 
to  use  what  they  have  committed.    In  order  to  do  that,  gentle- 
men, there  is  a  radical  change  necessary,  and  one  which  I  see 
hardly  any  prospect  of  introducing.    You  must  select  from  the 
whole  community  the  best  and  most  intellectual  men — the  men 
most  capable  of  comprehending  things  in  their  general  relations, 
— and  intrust  to  them  the  elementary  schools.    Until  the  man 
who  receives  the  highest  salary  in  any  place  is  the  school-teacher, 
you  will  not  have  brought  things  to  the  right  position.    There 
are  thousands  of  ways  in  which  men  in  other  positions  can  help 
themselves.    The  man  who  is  in  office,  or  the  man  who  has  a 
liberal  profession,  can  help  himself;  but  the  teacher,  if  be  will 
be  true  to  his  duty,  cannot  help  himself  beyond  receivmg  his 
quarter's  salary,  and  living  upon  that,  because  his  duties  are 
enough  to  absorb  all  his  energies ;  and  still  you  can  pay  more  to 
the  clerk  who  takes  care  of  your  property  than  to  the  man  who 
takes  care  of  the  soul  of  your  child.    Is  that  the  proper  thmg  in 
a  Christian  community,  in  our  days? — that  the  cashiers  of 
banks,  that  the  keepers  of  books  in  counting-houses,  shall  receive 
higher  salaries,  and,  be  estimated  as  more  valuable  men,  than 
those  who  educate  the  conununity,  and  those  who  make  souls 
worthy  to  be  the  souls  of  freemen  ?    It  will  not  be  so,  I  hope, 
in  the  future.    I  trust  that  the  foundation  of  the  Agricultural 
College  will  be  connected  with,  and  work  in  behalf  of,  an 
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id  condition  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  teachers  of  otir  colleges  and  higher  institutions  of 
;.    Of  this  you  may  well  be  satisfied,  tliat  you  cannot 

agricultural  institution  well  organized  without  secoriDg 
e  public  schools  the  pupils  that  will  profit  by  it.  Do 
d  illl  will  be  well. 

DEE  Wetheeell,  of  .Bostou.  I  have  been  very  much 
id  in  the  remarks  of  the  last  speaker  with  regard  to  our 
cbools.  A  gentleman  inquired  of  me  tho  other  day,  in 
;o  these  schools :  "  What  is  their  greatest  defect,  in  your 
at  ?  "  My  reply  was  :  "  Too  much  book,  and  too  little 
'  I  was  very  much  pleased  when  Professor  Agassiz  made 
tement,  because  it  so  fully  concurred  with  my  own  con- 

;  and  I  as  fully  concurred  in  what  he  said  afterwards  ; 
;  I  have  any  objection  to  books,  for  I  am  too  fond  a  lover 
I  to  cast  any  slander  upon  them ;  they  are  our  aids  in  every 
Jut  there  is  such  a  thing  in  our  public  schools  as  making 
drea  memorize  books  until  they  become  mere  machines, 

about  in  their  memory  what  other  men  have  thought 
itten  down,  without  seeing  the  relation  or  connection 
.  those  books  and  the  things  which  have  given  the  authors 
aents  out  of  which  to  make  those  books.    1  trust,  there- 

the  professor  says,  that  we  shall  see  this  reform,  which 

is  BO  much  needed  in  our  public  schools,  inaugurated, 
jed  improvement,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  line 
he  professor  has  indicated  ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  work  will  begin,  as  the  professor  has  well  said, 
lementary  institution  of  our  educational  system,  for  tliat 
ght  place. 

;  glad,  also,  to  hear  the  remarks  made  here  by  those 
r  connected  with  this  college,  that  opportunities  are  to 
a  to  young  men,  and  older  men,  if  they  desire,  to  attend 
hires  at  the  institution,  without  going  through  a  fixed 
as  in  the  case  in  most  of  our  colleges.  I  believe  there 
itutions  already  in  operation  that  are  as  good  as  we  can 
s  good  as  we  can  desire,  for  educating  the  mind.  For 
I,  in  the  department  of  mathematics,  how  could  you  do 
than  to  go  to  Cambridge  ?  And  so  I  might  go  on  and 
f  other  departments.  In  that  view,  I  was  glad  to  hear 
sident  say  what  he  did,  to  wit :  that  you  may  go  to  the 
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Agricultural  College  and  learu  what  you  desire  to  learn.  If 
professors  are  not  to  be  found,  it  is  time  we  had  them ;  and  if 
we  do  not  begin  we  neyer  shall  hare  them.  But  create  the 
demand  for  such  professors,  and  as  soon  as  the  demand  is  made 
the  supply  will  be  forthcoming.  And  therefore  I  do  not  believe, 
as  has  been  intimated,  that  we  cannot  carry  on  the  college 
because  there  is  nobody  adapted  to  it.  This  would  be  an  argu- 
ment against  all  progress  and  improvement  in  anything.  Just 
demand  of  the  people  what  you  want,  and  they  are  ready  and 
able  to  furnish  what  you  desire.  I  think  this  will  be  done  with 
regard  to  teachers  and  lecturers,  in  what  relates  to  agriculture, 
as  it  has  been  done  in  other  tilings ;  and  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  the  work  wiU  be  begun  where  it  has  been  said 
to-day  it  ought  to  begin  ;  and  then  let  it  go  forward  under  the 
guidance  of  the  best  minds  of  our  Commonwealth,  who  are 
always  willing  and  ready  to  aid  in  carrying  forward  such  a  work. 

I  think  the  allusion  made  to  Mr.  Mann  was  well-timed.  He 
awakened  among  the  educators  of  this  State  a  spirit  that  has 
done  much  for  our  schools ;  but  since  Mr.  Mann  passed  awaj, 
those  who  have  followed  him  in  the  care  of  the  schools  seem  to 
be  resting,  as  it  were,  on  what  he  inaugurated.  We  need  at 
this  day  another  Horace  Mann  to  go  into  the  field  and  inaugu- 
rate a  system  of  improvement  in  our  schools,  to  suit  them  as 
well  to  the  present  wants  and  demands  of  the  people,  as  thej 
were  originally  suited  to  the  wants  and  demands  of  the  people 
at  that  time.    I  trust  that  this  point  will  be  urged. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  reference  to  the  difficulty  of 
getting  young  men  to  engage  in  agriculture,  which  was  touched 
upon  by  the  president.  He  stated  part  of  the  difficulty,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  was  all.  He  says  our  young  men  have  rich 
lands  open  to  them  at  the  West,  and  they  go  forward  and  occupy 
them  as  soon  as  they  have  exhausted  the  land  here.  That  is  too 
much  the  case ;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  still  another 
difficulty,  which  was  touched  upon  by  the  last  speaker.  He  said 
that  men  are  better  paid  in  our  banks  and  in  our  offices  of  all 
kinds  than  they  are  in  the  work  of  teaching,  or  would  be  in  the 
work  of  agriculture ;  therefore  the  young  men  leave  the  farm 
because  the  talents,  capacity  and  culture  that  they  get  will  he 
better  paid  in  these  other  avocations.  The  question  has  often 
been  put:   "Why  do  our  young  men  leaye  the  farm?"   I 
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r,  "  Simply  because  other  avocations  pay  them  better  than 
an  be  p^d  od  the  fann  ; "  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case, 
ten  desire  to  use  whatever  capacity  they  hare  to  the  very 
drantege,  you  will  find  this  will  be  true.  I  think  the 
Ity,  after  all,  is  id  this  direction.  You  may  educate  the 
oung  men  of  this  Commouwealth  in  the  best  possible 
ir  for  the  farm ;  but  when  yon  have  effected  this,  tlieii 
1  will  command  a  higher  price  in  other  pursuits  than  they 
n  the  farms  of  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere ;  and  that 
the  case,  the  tendancy  with  tliem'will  be  to  leave  the  ^arm 
they  leave  the  college.  I  would  like,  therefore,  to  have 
point  of  the  question  discussed — how  we  are  to  tempt  the 
:  men  who  are  training  themselves  in  the  college  to  remain 
I  farm  ?    They  quit  the  (arm,  we  know.    The  last  place 

an  educated  man  will  work  with  his  own  bands  is  on  e 

or,  if  the  doctor  tells  him,  "  You  will  certainly  die  unless 
3  to  work  in  the  soil,"  be  will  leave  his  office  or  profession 

last  resort,  not  because  he  desires  to  do  so,  but  b^ause 
ist.  We  all  go,  say  what  we  will  against  it,  for  what  paye 
st.  I  find  no  fault  with  that ;  it  is  a  principle  we  should 
very  much  actuated  by,  whatever  profession  or  business 
re  engaged  in.  Therefore  I  hope  something  will  be  said 
'eference  to  this  problem :  how  to  retain  these  young  men 
rou  educate  on  our  farms.  There  is  a  desire  thus  tc 
e  the  agricultural  community.  I  hope  it  will  be  done : 
'.  hope  this  collie  will  be  one  of  the  instrumentalitief 
by  we  shall  do  much  towards  elevating  tlie  taste  and 
sing  the  desire  for  rural  pursuits.  It  is  true,  say  what  we 
hat  there  is  a  de^re  in  almost  every  man  to  live  on  the 
It  is  the  most  natural  way'  for  a  man  to  live.  There  it 
mch  desire  among  our  people,  at  {ffesent,  for  money. 

is  too  much  running  ^ter  the  *'  almighty  dollar,"  nc 
r  what  it  costs,  and  too  little  thought  of  those  comfortf 

come  from  a  good  rural  homestead,  such  as  our  Nan 
nd  furnishes,  with  all  the  social  advantages  suirouDding 
therefore  trust,  that  in  discussing  this  important  questior 

in  which  we  are  deeply  interested,  and  in  regard  towhict 

have  our  hopes  and  our  fears— no  word  will  he  said  tc 
irten,  discourage  or  turn  aside  the  public  spirit  that  would 
irate  an  institution  of  this  kind  for  this  Oommonwealtb 
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and  all  New  England,  and  therefore  for  the  good  of  our  whole 
country.  Let  us  take  hold  of  it  as  men,  and  do  what  we  can  in 
our  way  for  the  promotion  of  this  noble  enterprise,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  grandest  the  Commonwealth  has  ever  inaugurated.  Let 
U8  see  that  it  is  so  conducted  as  to  secure  to  our  posterity  that 
good  which  we  here  to-day  hope  they  may  enjoy. 

Allen  W.  Dodoe,  of  Hamilton.    The  question  which  has  been 
put  by  the  last  speaker  is  one  .that  has  been  put  to  me  time 
and  tim^  again  by  iatelligent  fiEtrmers ;  ^^ After  you  have  given 
our  young  men  this  superior  education  at  the  college,  how  are 
you  going  to  prevent  them  from  quitting  the  fiurm  ?  "    I  heard 
a  man  put  it  in  this  way  the  other  day :  "  The  moment  you 
educate  a  man,  that  moment  he  quits  the  farm ;  and  if  you  want 
to  keep  the  farmer  at  home,  keep  him  in  ignorance.''    I  baye 
had  that  question  put,  as  I  say,  again  and  again.    It  is  a  reij 
difficult  question  to  answer.    So  long  as  other  business  pap 
better,  and  farming  is  more  profitable  at  the  West  than  here,  we 
cannot  expect,  by  the  mere  profits  of  farming,  to  keep  our  young 
men  on  the  farm.    But  there  are  other  motives  that  come  into 
play.    How  do  you  get  men  to  preach  the  gospel  ?    Every  year 
there  are  a  large  numb^  of  young  men  turned  out  from  the 
theological  institutions  of  the  country  who  enter  that  sacred 
profession,  and  devote  their  lives,  on  very  small  salaries,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  good  work.    Why  is  it?    It  is  because 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  work ; 
they  go  into  it  from  a  conviction  of  duty ;  and  that  enthusiasm 
leads  them  to  surmount  all  difficulties  ;  and  money,  from  their 
standpoint,  looks  like  a  very  inferior  object.    So  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  in  some  other  professions — in  that  of   teaching,  for 
example.    How  many  men  labor  as  teachers  through  their  liTes, 
who,  if  they  went  into  counting-rooms  or  banks,  could  make 
double  the  income  they  do  from  their  profession  as  teachers.   I 
think  the  great  requisite  in  a  college  of  this  kind,  in  order  to 
lead  young  men,  after  they  have  graduated,  to  go  into  farming, 
is  to  inspire  enthusiasm ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen  to-day  of 
the  gentleman  who  has  recently  been  elected  to  preside  over  the 
institution  which  is  now  in  an  embryo  condition,  but  which  I 
trust  will  one  day  be  born  to  be  a  living  child,  I  think  he  is  the 
vory  man  to  inspire  that  enthusiasm.    I  know  a  little  of  fanning. 
I  went  on  a  farm  from  a  profession,  and  it  was  a  new  world  to 
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Ten  to  tbe  feeding  of  swine.  I  could  take  an  enthueias 
ist  in  that — to  see  how  I  could  do  it  in  the  best  wa^. 
an  only  succeed  in  inspiring  the  farmer  with  an  eothu»aB 
ion  to  his  profession,  depend  upon  it  be  will  never  ^ve 
That  is  what  we  want,  and  not  the  dry  details — not  t 
drudgery — showing  a  man  the  dark  side  of  everything,  a 
trmitting  him  to  see  the  glorious  light  that  shines  upon  I 
ision.  A  man  said  to  me  the  other  day :  ^'  What  is  th( 
ract  a  man  to  farming — what  literature  ?  I  never  read 
on  agriculture."  "  It  only  shows  your  ignorance,"  said 
ire  have  been  more  books  written  on  the  subject  of  agric 
than  any  other,  probably,  except  theology,  that  you  c 
."  Let  a  man  get  interested  in  the  study  of  some  spec! 
;t,  and  follow  it  up,  and  see  what  different  authors  he 
upon  it,  and  he  gets  inspired  with  enthusiasm ;  And  i 
int  be  gets  enthuraastic  in  bis  work  he  will  go  to  books  a 
telligent  men  to  find  out  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
is  the  great  thing.  A  man  wants  to  be  Med  with  entl 
;  and  I  will  say  to  all  interested,  that  this  will  carry 
a  the  form  if  anyUiing  will.  I  believe  that  if  the  colle 
>Q — and  we  trust  it  will — if  the  first  class  graduates  twei 
nine-tenths  of  tliem  will  go  ou  to  farms,  and  at  once  th 
es  will  be  sought  for  and  valued.  Let  a  man  go  on  to 
m  and  be  thus  enthusiastic,  and  what  does  he  do  ?  Wl 
ithusiaan  is  capable  of  inspiring  all  about  him  with  entl 

;  and  where  men  work  vrith  a  will,  how  different  it  is  fri 
9  they  work  under  compulsion.  It  is  all  the  di&erei 
len  a  freeman  and  a  slave.  The  man  thus  educated  v 
land  his  price,  and  then  the  money  motive  comes  in. 

this  whole  matter  of  agricultural  education,  it  seems 
lat  the  more  I  look  at  it  the  less  I  know,  and  the  mon 
onvinced  of  the  difficulties  of  the  subject ;  and  for  tl 
n — the  whole  thing  is  in  an  unformed  state.    Tiio  fi 

difficulty  that  Uassachusetts  has  in  establishing  sucli 

;e  is  the  work  of  organization.     There  are  few  or  no  pre 

The  only  successful  precedent,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  t 

ry,  is  the  college  of  Michigan,  and  tliat  has  had  a  go 

pullbacks  and  difficulties.  .  I  don't  know  but  that  is  t 
successful  institution  we  have.  The  one  in  Pennsylvai 
I  Professor  Fugh  carried  on  for  a  few  years,  is  now  hei 
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changed  into  a  diflferent  college.    It  is  a  failiire  from  all  I  can 
learn  of  it.    We  have  got  to  start  an  institation  on  an  entirely 
new  track,  and  make  our  pathway  as  we  go  along.     How  shall 
we  make  it  ?    I  do  not  believe  that  a  Board  constituted  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College  is — ^twmity  mea 
— <»n  do  it.    Twenty  men  would  be  very  likely  to  have  twenty 
minds.    My  idea  is,  select  the  yery  best  man  you  can  for  pres- 
ident,  and  then  give  him  a  wide  margin.    Let  him  go  on  and 
stamp  it  with  his  indiyiduality ;  let  him  matk  out  the  coune, 
and  do  not  interfere  with  him  unless  you  are  satisfied  he  is 
going  entirely  wrong;  because  it  must  be  an  experimental 
matter  for  a  time,  no  matter  who  beats  the  path ;  for  your  road 
is  all  a  terra  incognita  to  you,  and  if  there  are  twenty  men, 
somebody  must  go  ahead  and  hold  up  the  light  for  others  to 
follow  and  beat  his  track.    Now,  if  you  elect  a  man  who  has 
education,  who  has  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  wants  of 
the  time,  who  has  himself  been  already  a  teacher,  and  who  is 
chosen  with  especial  reference  to  this  thing,  it  appears  to  me  it 
is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  go  ahead,  and  that  the  trustees  should 
interfere  with  him  as  little  as  possible.    I  think  that  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  in  regard  to  starting  an  institution  like 
this,  is  to  be  derived  from  the  history  of  Girard  College.    Mr. 
Oirard  left  a  large  fortune,  you  know,-  to  found  an  orphan 
college  in  Philadelphia.    He  designated,  as  the  board  to  oversee 
it,  the  city  government  for  the  time  being — a  very  large  body, 
chosen  without  any  reference  whatever  to  this  college— and 
other  bodies,  I  think ;  but  at  any  rate  a  very  large  number  of 
men ;  and  for  some  thirteen  years  this  cdl^^  was  floundering 
about,  beating  its  pathway,  but  going  round  in  a  circle,  and 
doing  nothing  at  all.    In  a  review  of  the  history  of  that  college, 
published  about  two  years  ago  in  the  ^  North  American," 
written  by  some  one  who  is  evidently  very  well  acquainted  widi 
the  subject,  the  writer  says  that  if  three  men  or  one  man  had 
had  tlie  starting  of  that  college,  and  impressed  upon  it  their  or 
his  individuality,  the  college  would  have  been  a  success  long 
1^,  withojit  all  this  loss  of  time  and  money,  and  that  the  great 
#  mistake  was  in  burdetning  it  with  too  many  overseers. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  connection  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  with  the  AgricuHural  College.  That  is  already  an 
established  fact ;  our  legbUture  have  passed  a  law  to  that 
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in  their  ordinary  business^  and  sell  out  and  abandon  the  whole 
thing.  Not  long  since,  a  gentleman  who  had  purchased  a  piece 
of  land  near  me  made  some  inquiries  of  me.  He  said  he  had 
purchased  this  land,  but  didn't  know  how  he  should  make  out 
with  it,  and  adced  me  some  questions.  I  told  him  if  I  had  it  I 
could  make  money  out  of  it,  but  I  didn't  think  he  could.  I 
think  it  will  be  a  source  of  great  discomfort  to  him,  and  after 
struggling  along  a  good  many  years  he  will  sell  out  and  deter- 
mine to  live  without  that  perplexity ;  whereas,  if  he  had  had  a 
practical  education,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  haye  been  a  source 
of  great  comfort  and  pleasure  to  him.  And  now  I  say,  if  nine- 
tenths  of  those  young  men  go  into  other  business,  the  education 
is  not  lost.  A  large  proportion  wiU  eventually  return  to  the 
occupations  of  the  fitrm,  enjoy  its  comforts  and  blessings,  and 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  education  which  they  have  thus 
received,  and  which  appears,  perhaps,  for  a  time,  to  have  been 
thrown  away. 

Professor  Chadbourne.  There  is  one  single  point  in  regard 
to  which  I  think  there  is  great  misapprehension  in  the  minds  of 
the  community  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  GoU^.  I 
judge  so  from  letters  that  I  receive  and  intimations  that  are 
dropped  from  time  to  time.  There  has  been  some  controversj 
with  regard  to  the  location  of  the  college.  I  am  glad  I  know 
very  little  about  it,  and  I  never  intend  to  read  up  on  it.  ^  Let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead ; "  we  have  enough  to  do  with  what 
is  alive.  But  what  I  want  to  say  is,  that  I  hope  the  impression 
will  not  go  abroad  that  the  Agricultural  College  depends  upon 
this  location  or  that  location,  this  kind  of  buildings  or  that  tind 
of  buildings.  An  institution  is  made  up  of  its  president  and 
faculty — the  personnel  of  the  institution.  Oive  us  that,  and 
give  us  a  bam  to  work  in,  if  you  please. 

G.  0.  Perkins,  of  Becket.  Some  points  have  come  up  here, 
and  some  questions  have  been  asked,  which  I  have  thought 
upon.  The  question  is  asked,  ^^  How  shall  we  retain  these  young 
men  upon  the  farm  ?  "  Is  the  only  question  for  the  fanners  of 
Massachusetts  how  to  create  farmers — ^how  to  increase  agricul- 
tural knowledge— or  is  the  question  how  shall  they  best  make 
men  of  their  boys  ?  If  we  want  to  make  farmers  of  our  bofs, 
my  observation  is  this — ^that  we  must  keep  and  continue  those 
•boys  on  the  farm.    We  may  take  our  boys  off  the  farm  in  the 
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Br  for  three  months  and  send  them  to  the  school  or  acadei 
at  is,  as  long  as  tbeyirill  hear  to  be  taken  from  the  fai 
go  back  and  be  satisfied  with  it.  We  are  satisfied  with  t 
ojment  ve  are  invuntil  we  leam  that  there  are  others  whi 
tetter ;  and  when  we  do  we  are  dissatisfied,  uneasy.  A: 
1  a  boy  goes  to  school  and  leams  philosophy  and  chemisti 
rarious  other  branches,  and  sees  that  those  who  are  betl 
ated  in  these  things  than  be  is,  are  more  respected, 
mes  dissatisfied  and  is  unwilling  to  return  to  the  fiirm. 

in  my  mind  some  smart  young  men  who  will  make  capat 
era — are  so  now,  indeed.  They  have  been  kept  constant 
)me,  under  their  father's  eye,  ^nd  schooled  in  winter.  Th 
ot  know  bow  to  do  any  other  work,  and  as-  long  as  that 
mly  work  they  know  how  to  do,  they  are  satisfied  with 
ill  like  to  do  that  which  we  know  how  to  do ;  we  are  no 
3  inclined  to  take  up  a  new  work. 

it  another  question  comes  into  my  mind :  where  are  ' 
g  to  get  these  boys  ?  The  population  of  Massachusetts 
ming  a  foreign  population.  Statistics  show  that  betwe 
'  and  1860  more  Americans  died  in  this  State  than  we 

;  and  during  the  same  time  our  population  increased  27 
quare  mile.    Now,  is  it  adTisable  to  keep  our  boys  on  t 

?  I  say,  educate  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  let  tb( 
B  their  own  selection.  I  have  a  boy  just  coming  of  age. 
my  boy,  two  years  ago,  I  didn't  wish  to  make  a  farmer 
;  I  wanted  him  to  go  to  school  until  he  knew  more  than  a 
ins  he  ever  heard  of.  I  regret  that  I  have  never  had  the 
ntages  of  education  which  would  enable  me  to  give  oQk 
maeSt  of  my  knowledge ;  now  it  can  only  benefit  me.  0 
leman  says  he  believes  that  nine-tenths  of  the  young  m 
uatii^  at  the  college  will  take  to  fanning  if  it  is  made  intt 
g — ^if  enthusiasm  is  displayed  in  the  management  of  t 
tutJon.  I  admire  enthusiasm.  It  is  necessary,  not  only 
neighbors  but  to  ourselves,  to  Toeke  our  own  blood  circuit 
y.  We  liave  an  enthusiastic  man  as  president  of  .that  Ag 
iral  College,  and  he-will  do  all  he  can  ;  but  he  cannot 
^ing,  and  enthusiasm  will  not  do  everything.  Enthusiae 
not  send  nine-tenths  of  those  young  men  back  to  the  fan 
I  tell  you  where  they  will  go ;  Professor  Agassiz  will  t 
where  they  will  go.    He  has  got  hundreds  of  thousands 
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specimens  which  he  is  unable  to  set  up,  because  be  cannot  find 
those  capable  of  doing  the  work.  Th^  moment  he  gets  them 
properlj  educated  for  that  labor  thej  are  taken  away  as  pn^es- 
Bors  in  other  institutions — even  before  he  is  willing  to  admit 
that  thej  are  qualified  to  fill  those  places.  He  is  borne  down 
with  cares,  and  may  go  to  the  grave  leaving  these  specimens 
unarranged.  No  one  man  can  do  all  that  work.  When  these 
young  men  are  educated  I  hope  they  will  not  go  back  to  their 
farms ;  I  hope  they  will  go  and  help  him.  Vermont  is  raising 
sheep  and  selling  them  to  the  West  for  96,000  apiece.  The 
Vermont  farmer  says  if  the  West  will  pay  us  ttiat  we  can  affixrd 
to  raise  them ;  and  if  the  West  will  take  our  young  men  we  do 
not  want  them  to  go  back  to  tlie  faim.  But  when  a  man  b^ins 
to  bend  towards  the  earth  the  mind  also  turns  to  the  soil,  and 
then  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained  in  youth  will  be  of  serfioe 
to  him.  He  knows  how  to  work  ;  he  knows  all  the  details  of 
the  farm.  I  would  never  send  my  boy  to  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege to  learn  the  details  of  farming.  The  more  labor  you  put 
into  a  college,  the  less  brains  you  put  in  there.  You  cannot 
make  brains  and  hands  work  with  the  same  body,  successfoHj, 
continually.  You  do  sometimes  find  men  who  can  do  an 
immense  amoimt  of  hard  work  and  an  inunense  amount  of 
thinking;  but  they  are  ^'like  angels'  visits,  few  and  iar 
between."  A  great  many,  of  these  hard-working  and  hard- 
thinking  men,  when  they  get  to  be  fifty  or  sixty  years  old,  and 
have  accumulated  a  small  competence,  have  one  ache  in  the 
shoulder,  and  another  in  the  back,  and  go  prematurely  to  the 
grave  from  overwork.  Our  substantial  farmers  work  too  hard, 
and  our  boys  do  not  work  enough ;  but  if  we  want  to  keep  them 
on  the  farm  we  must  keep  them  ignorant  of  all  other  branches 
of  knowledge. 

I  had  written  out  some  ideas  in  regard  to  the  Agricnltnial 
College,  but  I  think  I  will  not  read  them.  It  is  said,  ^  ^  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead ; '  we  have  an  Agricultural  College  located 
at  Amherst,  and  it  is  bound  to  be  established  there."  Well,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say.  If  I  should  say  I  am  satisfied  it  wiU 
be  a  failure— that  it  can  never  be  a.  success  there— then  it  wonld 
be  said  that  certain  individuals  were  doing  all  tiiey  coold  to 
break  down  that  college.  I  do  not  believe  the  coll^  can  be  a 
success  there.    I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  eiithusiasm  whidi 
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ssor  Chadboame  has, — and  I  vill  accord  to  him  that  I 

0  all  that  an;  live  man  can  do, — I  do  not  beliere  it  is  po 
Bven  for  him  to  make  the  Agricultural  College  there 
Bs.  I  will  tell  70U  some  of  the  reasons.  In  the  first  plac 
are  not  the  means  to  do  it.    When  Congress  made  thi 

of  land  to  us,  it  reeitruned  us.  That  is,  it  said :  "  S 
shall  locate  this  scrip  outside  its  ovn  limits," — that  is,  i 
er  State, — "  but  the  State's  assigns  may  locate  it."  ^ 
.0  land  in  this  State,  but  our  legislature  chose  a  commi 
?  to  go  and  locate  that  scrip.  When  ibej  found  they  ht 
that  error  they  allowed  the  commissioner  to  sell  the  scri 
land  was  subject  to  entry  at  a  valuation  of  $1.25  per  acr 
lias  been  sold  at  about  80  cents  an  acre ;  so  that  the  difle 
between  $1.25  and  80  cents  we  have  lost.  Kow,  how  is 
ler  States  ?  The  State  of  Conuecticnf  sent  a  man  to  loca 
lauds  and  assigned  the  scrip  to  Yale  College.  In  that  wi 
illege  gets  the  ben^t  of  the  prospective  rise  of  the  Ian 
iventoally  this  land  will  be  worth  $5  an  acre.  In  the  Sta 
9w  York,  Ezra  Cornell  came  forward  and  offered  $500,0( 
le  scrip  if  they  vrovld  take  the  Agricultural  CoU^e  of  tl 
of  New  York,  which  had  been  a  failure,  and  locate  it 
a.  He  has  located  the  scrip  and  is  selling  the  land 
;  $5  an  acre.  Now,  we  have  two-thirds  of  360,000  acres  < 
as  a  fund  to  start  an  Agricultural  College,  and  Jud{ 
;h  says  that,  at  five  per  cent.,  it  will  amount  to  aboi 
lO  a  year  ;  and  even  at  tai  per  cent,  it  will  only  amount 

1  910,000.    We  have  got  400  acres  of  land  that  we  want 

I  bloKom  as  the  Garden  of  Eden.  We  ought  to  expei 
00  every  year  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  order  to  brii 
land  into  good  shape.  The  whole  $10,000  will  be  consume 
e  salary  of  the  president  or  one  first-class  professor,  and  : 
should  be  done  to  carry  on  that  fiarm  succeat^ly.  It  mi 
id  tliat  the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  connng  forward 
sh  all  the  money  needed.  Proiessor  Agassiz  has  said  th 
college  cannot  be  run  for  $20,000  a  year.  The  State 
u^husetts  may  come  forward  to  assist  the  college ;  but  wfai 
e  branches  that  are  to  be  pursued  there,  except  practic 
olture,  (which  means  manual  labor,)  are  taught  succet 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  in  another  college,  why  do  \ 
to  put  the  State  to  the  expense  of  getting  a  new  lot  < 
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professors  and  new  buildings  and  start  the  whole  thmg  anew 
there  ?  When  we  hare  got  the  whole  thing  in  progress — when 
we  have  got  laboratories,  and  a  geological  cabinet,  and  lectoie- 
rooms,  and  a  library^  and  all  these  things  are  in  successfol  mn- 
nmg  order — ^I  should  say  by  all  means  send  these  young  men 
down  to  that  institution  to  have  them  schooled  in  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  them  educated  men ;  and  then  have  that  ftim 
as  an  agricultural  department,  and  let  it  be  carried  on  with  all 
the  nicety  and  taste  that  can  possibly  bo  brought  to  bear,  and 
with  all  the  enthusiasm,  too,  and  let  the  boys  there  see  hov 
these  things  are  done. 

But  then,  some  one  says,  the  legislature  have  provided  that 
the  boys  shall  dig  with  their  own  Imnds.  The  legislature,  when 
they  said  that,  made  as  much  of  a  blunder  as  they  did  when 
they  said  that  the  commissioner  should  go  and  locate  those 
lands.  No  Agricultural  College  in  the  world  has  been  success- 
fill  where  manual  labor  ou  the  part  of  the  students  was  compul- 
sory. I  would  have  the  most  skilled  hired  laborers,  and  let 
them  carry  on  all  the  manipulations  of  the  farm,  and  let  the 
boys  look  on  and  become  interested,  and,  if  they  choose  to  take 
hold,  let  them  do  so. 

Mr.  Stedman.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken  if  he 
supposes  manual  labor  is  to  be  compulsory. 

Mr.  Perkins.  It  reads  as  though  it  was  expected.  This  is 
the  language  of  the  Act :  ^'  They  shall  make  such  provisions  for 
the  manual  labor  of  the  students  as  they  may  deem  just  and 
reasonable."  My  preference  in  r^;ard  to  that  institution  woold 
have  been  to  have  connected  it  with  Harvard  University,  and 
built  up  the  greatest  institution  in  the  world,  so  that  our  people 
need  not  go  to  Prance  or  Germany  or  anywhere  else  to  finish 
their  education ;  and  let  there  be  a  department  of  agriculture 
connected  with  it.  Harvard  College  has  been  in  existence  two 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  spends  $160,000  annually  for  its 
running  expenses.  How  can  we  build  up  an  institution  that 
will  be  an  improvement  on  that,  further  than  by  attaching  an 
agricultural  department  to  it  ?  There  would  have  been  some 
propriety  in  establishing  an  Agricultural  College  where  there 
was  no  other  college.  There  the  local  community  would  hare 
helped  sustain  the  college.  But  the  local  community  of  Amherst 
does  not  require  two  colleges  there. 
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tin,  70a  cannot  get  teachere.  If  70U  had  9150,000  to-dajr 
ad  in  the  employment  of  the  best  teachers,  you  could  not 
jachers  in  this  country  that  would  fill  that  school.  Our 
men  are  located  and  fixed  for  life,  and  ve  have  men  that 
3  does  not  duplicate  oftener  than  once  in  a  generation.  If 
n  establish  someUiing  that  will  duplicate  them  oftener,  let 
so ;  but  the  only  way  we  can  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  is  by 
ng  up  our  institutions  that  have  been  in  operation  for  tvo 
ries  and  more,  and  that  have  the  lai^st  endowments,  and 
,ill  adding  to  them.  Our  learned  men  like  to  find  thtir 
3  or  superiors  if  they  are  to  be  found.  They  do  not  care 
to  Amherst ;  they  come  to  the  "  hub  of  the  universe  "  if 
rant  to  get  the  most  knowledge.  I  would  like  to  create 
ititution  that  should  not  only  be  an  honor  to  Massachusetts, 
ilipse  all  other  institutions  in  the  world. 
W.  Bull,  of  Concord.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  anything 
B  subject ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  fjiend  Per- 
las  lost  his  faith,  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I  must  say. 
thstanding  that  what  he  says  would  lead  us  to  believe  that 
ig  lets  down  the  intellect ;  that  the  cultivated  man  cannot 
it  on  a  farm  ;  that  the  moment  you  send  a  man  to  college 
irove  him  he  ceases  to  be  a  fitnner ;  I  want  to  ask  him, 
,ey  less  intelligent  in  Berkshire  than  they  used  to  be  ?  Are 
poorer  farmers  ?  Are  they  not  better  ?  Have  they  not 
.ced  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  State  upon  the 
)f  civilization  on  which  we  have  all  been  rising  ?  I  think 
lave.  I  should  be  slow  to  doubt  it.  I  believe  it  is  because 
ication  that  all  this  has  happened.  You  cannot  keep  the 
;  men  of  Berkshire  and  the  western  part  of  the  State  at 
when  they  have  so  much  better  opportunities  at  the  West. 
;hose  who  remain  are  better ;  certainly  their  Cnrms  are 
.  Farming  goes  on,  cattle  husbandry  and  sheep  husbandry 
U  other  thiags  go  on  better  than  in  former  years.  You 
educated  a  surplus  to  go  out  and  quicken  all  the  land  ; 
t  is  because  of  this  education — this  constant  intellectual 
;y  iu  New  England,  which  improves  our  men  so  much-^ 
tbem  better  farmers,  better  artisans,  better  teachers,  better 
lants  ;  it  is  because  of  all  this  that  the  greet  West  is  what 
0-day,  and  is  not  like  the  South.    If  it  is  an  individual 
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loss  to  the  parent— if  it  is  a  loss  to  the  ueighborbpod— it  is  a 
gain  to  the  whole. 

Now  I  believe,  with  our  friend  Dodge,  that  there  is  in  eieiy 
living  man  a  lore  of  nature,  if  70U  can  only  waken  it.  I  bdieve 
if  you  open  to  him  the  path  of  success,  and  wealth,  and  honor, 
and  he  achieves  them  all,  he  longs  for  the  earth  again,  he  l(»gs 
for  the  homestead ;  and  like  your  Pickering,  your  Lowell  and 
your  Buell,  he  returns  to  that  first  love,  and  by  example  and 
teaching  influences  the  race.  We  owe  to  those  men  how  much 
more  than  to  a  world  of  practice,  however  good  it  might  be,  of 
which  you  would  see  and  hear  very  little,  and  which  could  not 
quicken  the  multitude  like  the  record  of  that  practice,  intelli- 
gently presented  to  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  believe  in  agri- 
culture ;  I  believe  that  Massachusetts  has  it  a  part  of  her  missioD 
to  elevate  the  agriculture  of  our  country ;  and  I  beUeve  that 
part  of  this  education  has  come  from  this  very  impoverishment 
of  the  land,  which  has  made  it  necessary ;  just  as  in  the  fatore 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  great  rebellion,  which  seemed  abont  to 
destroy  the  Union,  was  necessary  to  show  us  our  weak  points 
and  establish  our  Union  on  enduring  foundations,  and  with 
more  perfect  guarantees  for  the  liberties  of  our  children.  Prov- 
idence orders  all  these  things  in  this  way ;  and  I  have  never  lost 
my  faith  in  that  love  of  nature  which  is  inherent  in  all  men.  I 
think  I  should  mistrust  tliat  man  who  professed  not  to  have  a 
love  of  nature ;  I  should  think  him  ^^  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems 
and  spoils.*' 

As  to  the  ccmneetion  of  this  Board  with  the  college,  I  confess 
I  do  not  have  any  fear.  I  believe  that  if  we  undertake  to 
interfere  with  its  management  in  any  way,  to  dictate  the  method, 
we  should  do  mischief  inevitably ;  but,  as  our  worthy  president 
has  said,  he  comes  to  us  for  that  aid  and  counsel  which  he  has 
been  with  us  long  enough  to  know  he  will  be  sure  to  get 
according  to  our  ability.  He  knows  that  when  this  matter 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Agricultural  College,  as  a  separate 
institution  or  as  connected  with  Harvard  Collie,  was  debated 
in  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  there  was  but  one  unifonn 
expression,  and  that  was,  that  we  should  take  it  up  like  an 
infant  in  arms,  and  nurse  it  into  existaice  by  our  best  efforts, 
without  interference  from  the  college.  We  have  eminent  men 
in  this  Board,  capable  of  doing  great  service  to  the  college  in 
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f  of  lectares,  which  they  will  unquestiooably  be  glad 
realize  the  difficnltiea  which  beset  the  begioning  of  tl 
^OD,  the  bringing  it  into  the  world,  as  well  as  my  friei 
B ;  but  tliey  do  not  discourage  me  at  all.  We  have  not 
the  past  to  guide  us,  to  be  sure ;  but  this  I  think  I  kno< 
hat  it  is  possible  for  man  to  do  can  be  done  in  Masi 
3 ;  and  since  there  has  always  been  faith  that  this  thii 

done — since  there   have  been  experiments  made 
,  adapted  to  their  peculiar  circumstapees,  which  ha 
iiccffldiil — ytQ  can  see  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  ada 
ilege  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  our  country, 
t  a  success.    If  we  say  it  will  not  succeed,  we  overwhel 

doubt  in  the  public  mind  immediately ;  and  I  think  th 
in  said  quite  enoi^;h.  But  if  we  say, "  We  will  take  bo 
ilp  it  succeed,  and  make  it  succeed,"  tben  success 
[.    You  have  got  the  right  man ;  you  have  got  the  goi 

Ae  legislature ;  you  hare  certainly  got  the  friendly  a 
;^rt  of  this  Board  of  Agriculture ;  you  have  certain 

the  part  of  the  great  public,  an  earnest  desire  to  ha 
leriment  succeed ;  and  as  against  all  that,  you  have  on 
r  that  it  may  not  succeed.  Throw  away  fear  and  insi 
shall  succeed. 

«  comes  into  my  mind  at  this  moment  an  illustration 
have  said  in  regard  to  education  improving  the  fann 
iking  him  love  the  farm,  if  he  loves  the  land  at  all — if  1 
irming  for  hia  profession.  We  hare  in  the  town  of  Co 
young  man  who  was  an  artisan  of  such  rare  skill  that  1 
:d  property  very  fast.  He  wanted  to  be  a  farmer,  ai 
buying  a  farm  lie  went  to  Europe  to  qualiiy  himself  to  1 
illectual  farmer.  He  went  to  an  Agricultural  Collcj 
and  stayed  two  or  three  years,  and  after  learning  i 
dd  learn  there,  he  came  back,  and  in  the  most  qui 
pretending  manner  went  to  farming  like  his  neighbor 

a  farm  of  twenty-five  acr^  he  now  supports  four  tim 
y  cattle  as  the  person  he  bought  of,  and  two  more  catl 
ly  other  farmer  in  Concord  on  the  same  number  of  acw 
8  it  by  force  Of  intelligence,  by  reason  of  the  adaptati< 
ns  to  end»,  through  the  scientific  methods  which  he  h 
I  abroad  in  relation  to  agriculture.    He  quickens,  yi 

that  part  of  the  town  in  which  he  lives ;  he  quickei 
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those  men,  redconed  successful  before,  to  still  further  efforts  to 
aehieye  yet  higher  success.    They  go  to  him  to  see  how  he  does 
ity  and  he  shows  them  his  methods.    There  is  not  a  partide  of 
the  Taluable  substances  which  are  to  so  great  an  extent  lost  bjr 
other  farmers  in  making  manure  lost  by  him;  eyerythingis 
sared ;  everything  is  aj^lied  with  the  utmost  skiU  and  inteUect, 
and  the  result  is  astonishing.  -  Yet  he  is  only  a  young  man.    I 
think  that  instance  shows  that  if,  out  of  the  twenty  young  men 
you  educate  in  a  year,  there  are  two  who  go  back  to  the  faim, 
one  in  one  place  and  one  in  another,  you  send  out  every  year 
two  apostles ;  and  this  influence  will  increase,  until  at  last  agri- 
culture will  be  accepted  to  be  (what  we  so  well  know  it  to  be,) 
an  intellectual  pursuit.    You  see  the  process  in  the  mind's  eje, 
by  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.    Your  scientific  prindples 
prevail  whether  you  see  them  or  not.    When  once  the  talk 
about  the  debasement  of  farming  (falsely  so  called)  ceases,  it 
becomes  an  intellectual  pursuit.    Qentleman,  follow  it  and  joa 
can  talk  about  the  processes  of  agriculture,  the  improvement  of 
cattle,  and  all  those  things,  just  as  we  do  now  about  bank  stocks 
and  other  fashionable  subjects.    I  have  entire  faith  in  the 
success  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  farmers  of 
Massachusetts  were  deteriorating  intellectually.  I  claim  that 
the  whole  of  Massachusetts  is  rising  in  intellect,  and  the  farmers 
going  up  with  the  rest ;  but  I  did  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred 
that  a  well-educated  man  would  be  increasing  his  kuowledge 
particularly  by  turning  to  farming  again.  I  think  our  agricul- 
tural societies  and  our  farmers'  clubs  in  Berkshire  have  done 
wonders  for  dur  farmers.  Wherever  we  have  an  agricultural 
club  I  qau  see  it  has  improved  our  farmers  in  everything  they 
have  to  do  with. 

Mr.  DoDQE.  There  is  one  idea  that  suggests  itself  to  me  in 
regard  to  this  Agricultural  OoUege  being  placed  so  near  to  a 
literary  college.  It  has  been  argued  that  this  is  a  disadvantage. 
If  there  wera  any  connection  between  the  two,  I  think  it  would 
be;  but  this  Agricultural  College  is  entirely  distinct  from 
Amherst  College.  Governor  Andrew,  when  this  matter  vas 
broached,  recommended  a  union  of  the  Agrieultural  GoU^ 
with  Harvard  University,  stating,  what  was  very  plausible 
indeed,  that  the  Bussey  farm,  which  was  left  to  Harvard  Collqfe 
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le  ptirpoae  of  eatablifihing  an  agricultural  departmen 

have  an  Agricultural  College  founded  upon  it.  Tl 
lor  urged  Tery  forcibly  that  the  Agricultural  Coll^ 
[  be  united  with  Harvard  College,  and  the  intention  < 
stator  of  that  will  carried  out.  But  the  l^islature  sai 
rhey  said  so  decidedly :  "  We  will  not  be  connects 
tiat  or  any  college."  Well,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matte 
est  year  I  talked  with  Governor  Andrew  on  the  subjec 
id,  "  It  is  a  pity  that  thing  could  not  be  done."  Hie  rep 
"  I  recommended  it  to  the  legislature  ;  I  was  beaten,  ai 
w  when  I  am  beaten.  It  is  impossible,  with  the  temper  < 
igislature,  to  make  a  union  with  Harvard  College  or  at 
college."    Now  we  are  located  at  Amherst.    The  tniste 

the  best  selection  from  the  different  farms  Uiat  we 
1  them ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  no  man  on  tl 

will  say  that  it  was  not  the  best  selection  as  a  farm.  Tl 
>Gation,  perhaps,  would  have  been  in  Lexington,  being  : 
ntre  of  the  population  of  the  State ;  but  the  larm  offeri 
Lexington  was  very  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  Agi 
al  College  on  one  account — it  was  a  very  sour,  cold  pie< 
d,*full  of  rocks,  and  in  no  way  adapted  to  the  purposes 
>Uege.  Therefore  they  did  not  go  there,  or  Uiis  was  oi 
I  reasons  why  they  did  not  go  tliere. 
)  objection  is  brought  up  by  Mr.  Perkins  and  other  gentl 
bat  the  location  at  Amherst  is  so  near  another  college  th 
gricultural  Coll^^  cannot  flourish  ;  and  Mr.  Perkins  sa 
r  it  was  established  in  a  town  where  there  tfas  no  colleg 
ould  get  a  large  number  of  students  from  the  local  pop 
That  is  the  very  class  of  students  we  do  not  want 
in,  because  they  would  naturally  go  there  to  get  an  edut 
it  other  purposes.    Now,  those  who  want  to  qualify  thei 

for  otiier  professions  will  go  to  Amherst  College,  and  1 
ret  for  the  Agricultural  College  just  such  men  as  we  war 
k  the  fact  that  there  is  another  college  so  near  will  be  i 
tage.  Amherst  College  will  attract  men  in  pursuit  of 
sion,  and  the  Agricultural  College  will  attract  those  wl 
L  love  for  old  mother  earth,  and  are  willing  to  live  wi 
nd  die  with  her.    God  bless  them  1    They  will  come- 

they  will. 
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Professor  Aqasses.  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the  combinar 
tion  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  whatever  their  char- 
acter, because  I  believe  it  brihgs  together  a  larger  number  of 
men  who  are  endowed  with  higher  powers,  and  that  is  for  the 
good  of  those  institutions ;  but  I  wish  not  to  be  understood  as 
carrying  these  ideas  of  concentration  to  the  lower  schools. 
Concentration  has  its  great  advantages  in  the  higher  schools, 
because  the  number  of  capable  teachers  is  not  proportionate  to 
the  desirableness  of  those  institutions.  I  will  quote  an  exam{de. 
The  whole  of  (Germany  has  not  three  persons  equal  to  Liebig, 
and  yet  Germany  has  thirty-two  imiversities.  Then  there  are 
twenty-nine  universities  that  have  second-rate  professors;  and 
so  it  must  be,  necessarily,  elsewhere.  We  have  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  five  colleges.  Can  you  expect  to  have  five  profes- 
sors of  chemistry  equal  to  Liebig  ?  You  cannot.  Therefore  it 
would  be  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  higher  instruction,  that  we 
had  not  so  many  colleges.  That  is  my  doctrine  with  reference 
to  the  higher  branches  of  education ;  but  when  we  come  to 
elementary  education  and  high  schools  we  have  not  got  enough, 
and  those  we  have  are  too  crowded,  and  in  each  of  them  the 
teachers  have  too  many  pupils.  There  the  teacher  has  to  do 
something  more  than  merely  give  out  what  he  knows,  trusting 
that  his  hearers  will  take  as  much  of  it  as  they  are  capable  of 
taking.  He  is  actually  to  bring  the  young  to  understand,  how 
to  loam ;  and  to  obtain  that  result  the  relation  of  the  children 
to  the  teacher  must  be  somewhat  ^hat  of  the  children  in  a  house- 
hold to  father  and  mother.  There  must  not  be  more  than  the 
teacher  can  really  educate ;  and  most  of  our  schools  have  twice 
as  many  scholars  as  can  be  properly  taught  by  tiie  teachers.  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  want  of  real  and  rapid 
progress  in  conformity  with  the  demands  of  the  age  in  our 
elementary  schools  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  too  few, 
that  in  each  of  them  there  are  too  many  scholars,  and  that  there 
are  too  few  teachers. 

Dr.  LoBiNO.  I  have  occupied  a  good  deal  of  the  time  of  this 
meeting  to-day,  but  on  the  matter  of  teachers  I  desire  to  say  one 
word  more.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  allowed  our  minds  to  be 
led  away  a  little  this  afternoon  into  those  difficult  questions 
which  have  somewhat  agitated  the  State  with  regard  to  the 
location  of  the  college,  and  whi^  have  disturbed  the  trustees  of 
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ipeirtj  vbich  was  left  the  State  for  the  pnrpose  of  baild 
e  college.  I  look  upon  all  these  matters  as  of  minoi 
ance.  I  think  the  trustees  will  manage  in  some  vajr  oi 
to  get  themselves  oat  of  their  difficulties.  They  an 
e  men ;  they  are  praoitical  men ;  they  have  got  but  ont 
;t  heart,  and  that  is,  the  foundation  of  a  college  that  vil 
ccordance  vith  the  tastes  of  Massachusetts,  be  creditabit 
oselves,  and  useful  to  our  young  men.  I  am  therefon 
]y  Tilling  to  overlook  any  difficult  questions  of  that  sort 
un  also  disposed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  coll^;e  ii 
El  useful  thing,  and  may  be  made  a  good  thing,  and  that 
Msary,  Tithoat  r^ard  to  its  location.  It  seems  to  m< 
90  acres  of  land  in  one  place,  if  it  is  good  land,  is  jusi 
ad  good  as  400  acres  of  land  in  another  place,  if  yon  onlj 
apon  that  land  just  exactly  the  same  amount  of  braii 
in  one  place  that  you  do  in  another.  The  fact  that  thii 
tion  is  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Amherst  College  doei 
'olve  it  in  the  fate  of  Amherst  CoU^e  ;  it  does  not  estah 
s  peculiar  views  of  Amherst  College ;  it  does  not  make  i 
■st  College  in  any  way ;  it  simply  indicates  that  the  peopl< 
herst  came  forward  and  led  the  trustees  to  suppose  tlia 
ould  comply  with  the  terms  of  their  proposition  bettei 
ny  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  That  seems  to  me  to  bi 
:t  in  regard  to  that  question.  For  one,  I  should  have  beei 
)  have  seen  the  college  elsewhere,  I  am  free  to  confess 
iud  no  fault  with  Amherst ;  I  shall  be  perfectiy  willing  b 
from  here  there  ;  and  I  do  not  want  to  throw  any  obstacli 
way  of  the  establishment  of  the  college.  I  am  willing  t< 
)k  all  this  matter,  for  there  is  one  tiling  which  I  think  wi 
',  and  ought  to  do.  There  is  a  sort  of  fraternity  of  liter 
-a  fraternity  of  intelligence.  It  makes  not  the  stightes 
nee  wbetber  it  is  agriculturej  science,  medicine,  law,  divin 

what  not ;  there  is  that  delightful  community  of  scholar 
hich  every  educated'  man  should  desire  to  be  introduced 

the  lowest  ranks  of  which  every  man  will  find  sympathj 
hose  who  sit  in  the  highest  seats  of  the  synagogije.  Now 
atemity  I  desire  to  have  established  here  in  Massachusetts 
only  desire  that  the  Agricultural  College  should  be  par 
ircel  of  the  great  system  of  education  in  Massachusetts,  si 
zed,  that  the  boy,  beginning  in  the  primary  schools,  ma^ 
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pass  on  upward  until  he  has  fitted  himself  to  do  the  work  which 
God  designed  he  should  do,  but  I  also  desire  that '  between  ns 
here  and  those  in  other  countries  who  are  endeayoring  to  inves- 
tigate these  abstruse  and  difficult  questions,  there  should  also  be 
fratemitj  of  feeling.    We  should,  establish  this  fraternity  at 
once.    We  haye  not  established  it  as  yet,  in  that  branch  of  busi- 
ness which  we  hare  adopted  as  a  profession,  and  which  has 
occupied  as  mtich  thought  as  any  profession  in  the  world.    We 
have  all  read  the  yaluable  works  on  farming  which  are  prepared 
by  our  own  thinkers  and  writers ;  but  what  I  said  this  moniing 
is  especially  true — we  have  it  in  our  power,  through  the  instra- 
mentality  of  this  Agricultural  Goll^,  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  our  agricultural  literature,  until  it  shall  range  alongside  of 
that  foreign  literature  which  appears  in  the  transactions  of 
foreign  agricultural  societies,  and  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  world.    We  can  do  it ;  we  ou^t  to 
do  it.    If  we  will  but  faithfully  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  ox 
guiding  this  college,  wherever  it  may  be  located,  in  the  rigiit 
way,  we  may  establish  a  telegraphic  wire  between  Massachusetts 
and  the  best  chemists,  the  best  savans,  the  best  scientific  men,  in 
England,  France  and  (Germany,  which  will  be  worth  aU  the 
wires  which  will  ever  be  laid  beneath  the  waves  of  the  Athmtic 
Ocean.    It  will  put  us  into  immediate  and  active  conununication 
with  those  men,  and  will  open  the  door  for  every  farmer's  boy, 
if  he  will  but  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  to  pass  on  through 
the  primary  portions  of  his  study  up  to  tiiose  heights  which  are 
not  reached  by  more  than  one  Liebig,  perhaps,  in  a  generation, 
but  which  he  should  ever  strive  to  attain.    We  have  been  told 
that  there  are  thirty  colleges  in  Oermany,  and  only  one  profe^r 
like  Liebig.    Heaven  knows  how  many  colleges  there  are  in  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  but  one  Agassiz,  (applause,)  and  we 
did  not  raise  him  ourselves.    (Laughter.)    Let  me  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  the  only  way  for  Massachusetts  to  make  a  laebig  or 
an  Agassiz  is  for  her  to  go  to  work  now,  and  keep  at  work  until 
she  has  accomplished  the  object.    It  may  not  crop  out  in  the 
medical  ^^rofession,  where  we  have  so  abundant  means  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  yet  we  have  Warren,  and  Jackson,  and  Holmes ;  ve 
have  nearly  reached  the  acme.    It  may  not  crop  out  in  law ; 
but  we  have  got  pretty  near  it ;  Shaw,  Story,  Choate — ^we  need 
not  tremble  before  other  States  or  nations.    It  may  not  crop  out 
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iTinity,  but  we  have  come  pretty  near  it — Ware,  Wooi 
ms,  and  others.     It  may  not  crop  out  in  science,  but ' 

I  not  tried  it  yet.  Now,  I  pn^Kwe  ihat  the  brain-work 
jachusetta  should  go  at  tbia  bunn'ess,  and  the  same  pov 
haa  produced  these  distinguiabed  men  in  other  professioi 
posBibly  derelop,  in  connection  with  the  Agricultural  C 
,  some  natural  historian  who  will  do  honor  to  his  State  a 

light  throughout  the  world.  I  do  not  despair.  I  am  sii 
,  if  the  farmers  of  Massacbusetts  will  turn  their  attenti 
le  work,  tbey  may  accomplish  what  I  have  already  allud 
that  fraternity  of  literature,  intelligence  and  science,  t 
leat  firee-mosonry  on  earth  ;  and  Uiey  may  brin^  forth  for 
men  that  we  want  in  this  profession.  We  can  get  tbc 
lO  other  way.  Now,  I  have  taken  -that  point.  I  thi 
worth  toiling  for  and  workmg  for,  and  I  am  willing  to 

I I  can,  in  my  small  way,  to  accompliah  it. 

ae  word  in  regard  to  another  matter.    Let  no  man  suppt 

we  are  raising  acholara,  formers  or  teachers  for  the  We 
want  them  here.    This  is  the  beat  misaionary  ground  I  km 

For  while  our  mills,  shops,  banks  and  all  mechanic  a 
I  aucceeded— while  we  have  bjiilt  cities  from  one  end  of  t 
e  to  the  other — built  railroads  and  bored  tbroogh  moi 
s — ^filled  up  valleys  and  pulled  down  hills— we  have  all  1 
I  been  saying  that  t^riculture  was  an  inferior  occupatit 

one  in  wliich  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  must  seek  for  wea 
lad.  Now,  we  have  got  at  least  one  small  ^ricultu: 
lol  already  in  Essex  County ;  it  is  not  a  large  one ;  there 
one  s(^oIar  and  one  teacher ;  but  he  has  studied  and  work 
I  be  knows  all  about  it.  He  has  been  living  in  Illinois, 
fat  lands  of  the  West,  and  he  came  home  to  Massacbusel 
usted  with  Western  agriculture,  to  apply  himself  to  the  b 
be  old  Bay  State.  He  tcdd  me. last  f^day  night  that 
d  raise  better  crops  on  a  hill  within  two  miles  of  Lawret 
1  on  what  are.called  the  rich,  fat  lands  within  two  miles 
iago.    He  showed  me  his  crops,  and  proved  to  a  demonst 

that  a  careful  application  of  the  principles  of  agricultu 
sh  lie  had  reduced  to  a  science,  was  of  more  value  to  him 
ae  barren,  almost,  than  anytbir^  he  had  been  able  to  acco 
)  within  two  miles  of  Chicago,  with  all  the  agricultural  foi 
llinois  behind  him.    I  ask  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
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remember  that ;  and  when  the j  know  that  this  man  ^aa  raiae 
9900  worth  of  cabbages  to  an  acre,  which  he  could  not  do  in 
niinois ;  when  thej  know  that  lie  has  sueoeeded  in  prodadng, 
bj  a  mingling  of  diflfor^nt  yarietieSy  cabbages  that  exceed  any 
that  were  ever  produced  before,  by  his  own  diligenoe  and  dis- 
cretion ;  wlien  they  know  this,  they  must  recognise  that  industry, 
intelligence  and  skill  may  be  applied  just  as  well  on  these  lands 
as  to  the  richer  lands  of  the  West.  I  would  haye  this  remem- 
bered, because,  let  me  tell  you,  that  there  is  no  State  in  this 
Union — and  I  have  travelled  through  slmost  all  of  them, 
Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  with  her  rkh  valleys,  New  York,  fertQe 
as  she  i8-*-t6ere  is  no  State  in  which  a  man  can  devote  himsdf 
to  the  specific  branch  of  agriculture,  with  all  the  powers  winch 
Ood  has  bestowed  upon  him,  so  well  as  here  in  Massachusetts. 
You  have  a  city  for  a  market  within  almost  every  twenty  square 
miles ;  you  have  an  industrious,  wealthy  population ;  you  have 
every  variety  of  soil ;  you  have  every  opportunity  to  make  this 
State  as  good  an  ^^cultural  district  as  the  Moors  made  Spain, 
or  the  Romans  ever  made  of  Italian  valleys.  Now,  why  go 
abroad  ?  There  is  no  occasion  for  it.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted 
that  there  is  as  good  an  oppoi^unity  for  intelligent  farming  here 
as  anywhere,  and  turn  our  attention  to  our  own.  soils  and 
grasses,  and  t  think  we  shall  get  along  full  as  well  as  if  we 
emigrated  to  the  West.  We  here  in  Essex  County  have  done  a 
little.  Last  autumn  I  was  in  New  York  State,  surrounded  by 
all  the  agricultural  wealth  of  that  great  Mohawk  Yalley,  speak- 
ing to  the  people  tljere  in  the  open  air  upon  practical  and 
scientific  agriculture  ;  and  it  occurred  to  me  what  was  going  on 
at  home.  I  said,  if  they  would  excuse  me,  I  would  tell  them 
that  in  the  little  county  of  Essex,  rock-bound,  abandoned  to  the 
north-east  winds  until  it  seemed  to  be  stunted  in  all  its  v^;e- 
table  growth,  men  had  produced,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  the 
industry  and  skill  of  their  practical  farming,  the  best  formed 
and  most  prodhctive  onion  that  could  be  grown  for  market ;  in 
the  same  way  they  had  improved  the  cultivation  of  the  cabbage 
until  they  had  bred  the  stone  mason  ;  in  the  same  way  a  young 
man  in  Salem,  throwing  all  the  theories  of  hybridisation  to  the 
winds,  had,  on  the  land  of  a  little  garden,  grown  the  best  table 
grape  in  the  world.  All  that,  I  said,  had  been  done  by  careful, 
industrious  and  capable  farmers,  and  I  wished  to  remind  ih&a 
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K)  mQch  could  be  done  apon  such  a  Darrov  corner  of  Uassa- 
itta  as  tills.  Nov,  J  briiig  these  facts  to  ^our  minds  to  sbow 
hat  TO  can  carry  im  the  business  of  faEmiog,  and  carry  it  on 
here  at  borne ;  and  the  better  educated'  ire  are,  the  closer 
alliaDCO  is  with  die  diBtingoished  men  abroad  wbo  are 
];ed  in  the  same  busiaess,  the  better  vill  be  our  agricultural 
itioD,  and  the  better  will  be  our  agriculture, 
[joumed  to  meet  at  7^  o'clock,  P.  H. 

ETBNIHO    SESfilOH. 

le  Board  met  at  the  hour  appointed,  when  a  lecture  was 
ered  on  the 

VARIETIES    IN    PLANTS. 


INTLEHIK :  When  I  last  had  the  honor  of  addressing  this 
d,  I  spoke  on  the  Relation  of  Plants  to  the  World — to  soil, 
tte,  and  to  our  place  in  the  solar  system.  I  also  spoke  of 
elation  of  plants  to  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  of  that 
lua  relation  by  which  plants  seem  to  respond  to  the  instinct 
rtain  animals,  providing,  by  a  fixed  law  of  growth,  h&th 
Br  and  food  for  many  of  their  insect  enemies.  We  should 
inly  expect  that  they  would  respond  as  fally  to  the  intellect 
an.  &nd  I  propose  to  treat  to-night  of  the  final  cause  of 
ties.  There  seems  to  be  ii^  every  plant  what  may  be  called 
creative'  idia — that  is,  a  certain  purpose,  often  dimly 
ihed  in  the  wild  plant,  but  which  is  more  perfectly  4evel- 

by  all  the  changes  produced  by  cultivation.  And  while 
levelopment  under  culLivation  may  give  risb  to  an  untold 
l>er  of  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  apples  and  other  fruits,  this 
ng  idea  is  never  lost.  While  the  species  unfolds  itself  in 
Droduotion  of  varieties,  there  seems  to  be  a  line  beyond 
b  it  cannot  go.  Of  this  fact,  our  cultivated  plants,  so  long 
ompanions  of  man,  are  the  best  proof, 
cepting,  then,  the  common  definition  of  varieties  in  the 
lie  kingdom,  we  regard  them  as  forms  produced  by  the, 
tion  of  species.    The  cause  of  tliis  variation  has  never 

exi^ned.  It  was  fonneriy  referred  to  soil  and  climate ; 
vrobably  the  only  account  that  wiU  'ever  be  given  is :  such 
)  nature  of  species.  It  is  a  law  written  on  the  plant  and 
al,  that  in  their  development  there  shall  be  variation  from 
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the  original  stock,  but  onlj  in  certain  directions.  On  this  point 
we  quote  the  language  of  a  distinguished  scientific  man  who  has 
latelj  written  much  upon  this  subject.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find,  in  the  writings  of  any  other  author,  all  that  we  reallj  know 
on  this  subject,  condensed  into  so  few  words : — 

**  The  former  [vanatian]  has  never  jet  been  shown  to  have  its  canse 
in  ^external  influences/  nor  to  occur  at  raiAlonL  As  we  have  elsewhere 
insisted,  if  not  inexplicable,  it  has  never  been  explained ;  all  that  we 
can  jet  saj  is,  that  plants  and  animals  are  prone  to  vary,  and  that  Bome 
conditions  favor  variations."  *  • 

We  thus  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  natural  causes  tiiat 
produce  variation.  We  propose  to  discuss  its  final  cause.  This 
implies  that  there  is  in  it  a  purpose.  If  there  is  in  the  variation 
of  objects  in  nature  a  purpose,  that  pilrpose  must  have  relation 
to  the  objects  themselves,  or  to  some  other  beings  connected 
with  them  or  in  some  way  related  to  them.  Our  spedal  object 
will  be  to  show  that  all  yariation  from  original  forms  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  not  in  general  for  the  good  of 
the  object  in  which  it  occurs,  but  for  the  good  of  other  objects 
in  some  way  related  to  it.  We  think  it  will  readily  appear  to 
any  careful  observer,  that  much  of  the  variation  in  both  of  these 
kingdoms  has  special  reference  to  man  as  an  inteUtetual  and 
moral  being.  But  we  shall,  for  want  of  time,  dtonfine  oar  * 
present  examination  mainly  to  plants. 

For  what  purpose  are  the  petals  of  the  flower,  the  crown  of 
beauty  to  the  plant  ?  Certainly  they  are  not  absolutely  essential 
in  the  production  of  seed,  for  many  plants  are  without  them. 
And  if  in  any  case  they  are  deemed  essential,  certainly  the  beau- 
tiful pattern  of  the  petal,  its  numberless  modifications  and 
delicate  tints,  adjusted  with  masterly  accuracy,  are  not  necessary 
parts  in  the  economy  of  plants.  Of  what  use  to  the  plant  is 
that  row  of  sterile  flowers  tiiiat  adorns  so  many  of  our  compositss, 
the  Budbeckias  and  helianths,  or  that  curious  circle  of  sterile 
.  flowers  bordering  the  cymes  of  hydrangeas  and  some  of  our 
viburnums  ?  We  may  be  told  that  they  hav^  no  use,  or  that 
these  apparently  useless  parts  will  at  some  time  be  found  to  be 
of  importance  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  aiding  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

.  «  Professor  Asa  Gray. 
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B  wiQ  go  one  step  furtiter,  then,  and  ask :  What  end  is  » 
d  by  doable  flowisrs  ?    All  agree  that  one  use  of  the  floi 

produce  seed.  But  the  perfectly  doable  flower  loses 
IS  of  reproductiou.  The  rose  unfolds  its  stamen*  e 
B  into  petals,  and  thus  gains  in  beauty  till  it  becomes 
:tion  of  a  flower,  but  always  at  the  expense  of  se 
;  use,  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  does  the  flower  subse: 

it  can  no  longer  produce  seed  1  It  does  noli  pefpetu 
pecies,  so  that  this  variation  cannot  be  for  the  production 
ipecies  ;  and  more  than  this,  it  is  a  draft  vCpon  the  uui 

that  would  otherwise  go  to  build  up  the  plant  that  produ 
By  becoming  double  the  flower  has  ceased  to  be  of  adv: 

either  to  the  species  or  the  individual  plant.  But  d' 
re  thus  defeat  her  own  ends,  and  provide  for  the  destr 
if  some  species  by  the  very  law  of  their  growth  ?  Not 
In  every  plant  which  by  cultivatioo  is  so  far  changed  as 
ho  power  of  producing  seed,  there  is  some  other  provisi 
he  propagation  of  the  plant,  as  by  slips,  by  grafting, 
its,  and  the  lite.  Nature  seems  thus  to  provide,  in  I 
ture  of  other  parts  of  these  plfuts,  for  the  develofonent 
flowers  in  the  line  of  beauty  at  the  expense  of  seed.  A 
annual  plants  become  double,  they  at  the  same  ii 
ne  perennial, 
t  us  examine  another  group  of  plants,  beloi^ng  to  I 

natural  order  as  the  rose.  For  what  purpose  is  the  fr 
e  apple-tree,  the  pear-tree  and  the  peach  T  Their  seed 
ntly  for  the  propf^tion  of  the  species.  But  still  we  at 
rhat  purpose  are  the  apple  and  the  peach  ?  The  germ  is 
)ed,  or  within  the  stone.  The  -economy  of  the  plant  d< 
squire  that  the  covering  of  the  seeds  should  be  increased 
tity  or  heightened  in  flavor,  for  the  seeds  come  to  th 
it  developokent  in  the  unchanged  native  fruit.  If  I 
ivement  in  size  and  flavor  is  not  for  the  seed,  it  has 
on  to  the  plant.  And  probably  no  candid  person  will  c< 
that  tlie  change  in  cultivated  fruits,  which  renders  t^i 

valuable  to  man,  has.  any  more  relation  to  the  wants 
ndividuol  plant,  or  of  the  species,  than  the  milk  of  1 
er  has  to  her  own  wants.    If  this  change  has  any  purpi 

it  is  for  something  outdde  of  the  plant.  The  seed  is  i 
le  plant  that  produces  it,  but  for  the  species.    The  chaE 
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(^coyering,  as  alreadj  indicated,  is  of  no  advantage  to^the  seed. 
Its  increase  in  size  is  therefore  a  draft  upon  the  tree,  without 
haying  any  relation  to  the  species.  So  far  as  the  economj  of 
the  pftmt  is  concerned,  it  is  a  mistake.  The  machinery  is  out  of 
order.  There  is  an  absolute  throwing  away  of  material  and  of 
yital  energy.  And  this  goes  on,  as  in  some  oranges  and  grapes, 
till  no  seeds  are  formed. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  introduce  and  illustrate  certain  prop- 
ositions, which  seem  warranted  by  plant  deyelopment : 

1.  In  some  jflants  the  idea  of  beauty  is  the  most  prominent 
idea,  inasmuch  as  imder  the  best  cultiyation  the  variation  of 
these  plants  is  always  in  the  line  of  beauty,  either  in  the  leaf  or 
flower.  The  beauty  of  the  flower^-«the  rose,  for  example-— often 
increases  at  the  expense  of  the  reproductive  organs,  tmtil  the 
power  of  producing  seed  is  lost. 

2.  In  other  plants,  utility  of  fruit  is  the  prominent  idea,  as  in 
the  apple  and  the  peach.  Such  plants,  under  careful  cultiva- 
tion, produce  larger  and  more  delicious  kinds  of  friiit,  without 
increase  of  beauty  in  the  flower.  *      t 

3.  From  these  two  propositions  another  follows:  That  the 
plants  best  known  to  us  from  long-continued  cultivation  can  be 
readily  divided  into  two  great  series,  without  reference  to  their 
botanical  relationship,  but  according  to  their  lines  of  develop- 
ment. In  one  series  utility  of  fruit  is  the  prominent  idea,  and 
in  the  other  beauty  of  flower;  as  under  the  best  cultivation 
these  series  are  developed  in  these  two  directions  respectively. 

The  idea  of  utility  is  not  manifested  by  fruit  alone.  The 
sugar  of  the  sugar-cane  constitutes  its  utility,  while  that  of  the 
Indian  com  lies  in  its  grain.  These  plants,  so  nearly  allied 
botanically,  are  developed  in  these  two  directions,  according  to 
the  leading  idea  in  their  products.  The  apple  and  the  rose, 
already  referred  to,  belong  to  the  same  botanical  family,  yet 
they  are  developed,  in  nearly  aU  their  variations,  in  opposite 
directions.  The  potato  has,  for  its  leading  idea,  the  formation 
of  underground  stems  or  tubers ;  while  its  brother,  the  tomato, 
has  for  its  idea  the  production  of  a  fruit  corresponding  in 
structure  to  the  potato-grape.  They  show  this  in  all  their 
variations.  In  the  pine  tree  the  leading  idea  is  wood,  and  in  the 
mint,  essential  oil.  But  in  such  plants  as  do  not  readily  produce 
varieties  the  line  of  development  is  determined  with  difficulty. 
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Some  i^ants  in  their  native  state  give  indications  of  t 
of  change  likely  to  tako  place  in  them  by  cultiTatio 
rose,  for  example,  by  its  large  corolla  in  comparieon  vi 
iruit,  showB  that  change  of  flower  is  most  likely  to  ta 
I.  In  the  apple,  the  large  fleshy  fruit  indicates  a  tenden 
nation  and  improTement  in  that  direction.  The  Tiboms 
18,  the  hydrangea,  and  other  plants,  by  the  circle  of  ster 
irs,  much  lai^er  and  more  beautiful  than  the  fertile  flo^e: 
ate  change  in  the  direction  of  beauty.  These  beautii 
»  of  Bterile  flowers  in  some  of  our  natiTe  shrubs,  and  t 
ral  rays  of  some  of  our  composite,  may  be  regarded 
ments,  rather  than  as  of  use,  in  the  economy  of  the  ptai 
Q,  therefore,  a  new  plant  is  brought  under  cultivatic 
)  is  little  doubt  in  what  direction  it  will  vary,  if  at  all. 
Those  plants  that  by  variation  lose  the  power  of  produci: 
can  always  be  propagated  id  other  ways,  as  by  slips 
I.  Nature,  as  though  careful  for  the  preservation  of  t 
es,  never  allows  any  plant,  by  its  own  law  of  growth,  to  le 
wwer  of  producing  seed,  unless  she  has  given  to  it  mea 
'  than  the  seed  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  kind. 
Yariatiou  is  most  common  and  rapid  in  those  plants  whi< 
loet  useful  to  man  for  cultivation,  and  which  must  go  wi 
over  most  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  said  that  they  are  m( 
d  because  they  happen  to  vary.  But  their  readiness 
certainly^was  not  the  cause  of  their  first  cultivation.  Th 
selected  for  some  particular  good,  as  for  fruit,  or  for  beau 
)ver,  or  some  other  useful  property.  The  characterisi 
hich  each  one  was  first  selected  was  the  leading  idea  oft 
>,  and  in  that  direction  all  its  variations  under  cultivatii 
tended.  The  rose,  in  all  its  varieties,  is  to-day  cultivat' 
he  same  reason  for  which  it  was  first  cultivated — for  : 
ty;  the  applo-tree  for  its  fruit;  the  sugar-cane  for  i 
tness ;  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  cultivated  plants. 
a  might  multiply  propositions  and  examples,  if  our  spa 
ed.  As  they  would  not  dififer  in  kind  they  are  n(rf  need 
he  argumenL  Apparent  exceptions  to  the  propodtio 
dy  stated  may  undoubtedly  he  pointed  out,  for  it  is  wi 
retood  by  naturalists  that  Nature  does  nothing  per  saliw, 
Uy  a  group  of  plants  can  be  examined  in  which  there  w 
bo  found  one  or  more  that  the  family  description  will  o 
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ehibrace  in  all  particulars.  There  are  also  some  plants  so  valu- 
able for  several  purposes  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
in  everj  case  the  leading  idea.  They  are  made  for  a  double 
purpose,  and  may  develop  in  either  direction.  The  apple-tree 
with  double  blossoms,  or  the  tomato  with  tubers  upon  it,  would 
not,  therefore,  with  any  ciQidid  person,  a£foct  the  bearing  of  the 
propositions.  If  a  law  of  nature  is  really  discovered,  all  excep- 
tions are  either  merely  apparent,  or  if  real,  are  found  to  be 
special  provisions  for  some  wise  purpose.  It  is  the  general  law 
of  variation  that  we  now  wish  to  present  for  consideration  in 
the  propositions  just  enunciated.  If  these  propositions  have 
any  significance,  to  what  do  they  tend  ?  Certainly  to  show  that 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  not  an  end  to  itself.  Men  and  animals 
do  not  make  use  of  plants  because  they  happen  to  be  what  they 
are ;  but  the  plants  are  constituted  as  they  are  for  the  sake  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  many  of  them  with  direct  reference  to 
man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being.  It  is  by  the  law  of 
Tariation  of  species  that  they  are  most  perfectly  fitted  for  these 
high  purposes. 

In  almost  every  department  of  plant  life  the  changes  can  be 
referred  primarily  to  the  good  of  the  plant  itself ;  and  thus  it  is 
easy  to  say,  and  no  doubt  easy  for  some  to  believe,  that  there  is 
in  them  no  purpose  other  than  the  continuance  of  the  species, 
if  any  purpose  at  all.  The  cereals — wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
corn  and  rice — ^furnish  the  great  bulk  of  food  fbr  the  human 
race.  We  have  no  doubt  that  most  men  will  believe  that  they 
were  made  for  this  purpose,  and  not  that  they  happened  to  be 
what  they  are,  or  that  the  primary  object  in  importance  was  that 
they  might  propagate  their  kind,  and  that  the  support  of  animal 
life  was  no  part  of  the  plan,  but  accidental  or  subsidiary. 

Yet  there  is  much  that  seems  to  favor  the  theory  tliat  all  the 
machinery  of  fruiting  is  for  the  continuance  of  the  species 
alone.  If  the  germ  fails  to  be  fertilized  by  the  pollen,  no  sugar 
nor  starch  nor  gluten  is  stored  up  in  the  seed  for  man.  But 
when  the  pollen  has  touched  the  germ,  there  is  power  of  inde- 
pendent life,  and  from  that  moment  all  the  energies  of  the  plant 
are  taxed  to  store  the  kernel  with  food.  But  food  fbr  what  ?  for 
whom  ?  For  the  young  plant,  all  agree.  It  puts  in  the  seed 
the  food  which  that  germ  needs  for  its  support,  till  its  roots  and 
leaves  are  large  enough  to  collect  from  the  earth  and  air  the 
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materials  and  elaborate  them  for  use.    For  vhat  purpose 

starch  garnered  up  in  the  potato,  and  the  sugar  in  the 
the  carrot  and  the  parsnip  7  We  shall  be  told  that  they 
ared  up  for  the  plants  themselves,  to  supply  the  groat  draft 
upon  them  ia  producing  fruit.    We  cannot  deny  it,  nor 

wish  to  do  so.  We  love  to  contemplate  the  parent  plant 
iing  for  every  one  of  the  thousand  plantlets  folded  in  its 

destined  to  beautify  the  earth  when  its  own  withered  stalk 
itssed  away.  Would  that  men  might  leani  a  lesson  from 
1  provide  for  their  o^pring  enough,  and  only  enough,  for 
wants  till  able  to  provide  for  themselves.  We  can  hardly 
admiring  the  seeming  prudence  of  the  honest  beet  and 
ip,  that  industriouGly  gather  stores  of  food  the  first  year 
B  floweriug  time,  when  both  root  and  leaves  would  fail  to 
r  their  wants.  In  all  these  things  we  have  been  compelled 
!Ognize  a  wisdom  and  a  sliill  that  thus  arranged  this 
nery  of  the  plant. 

'.  in  the  very  arrangement  for  the  plant  itself  there  seems 
ae  forth  a  higlier  and  nobler  purpose.  In  the  multitude 
ds,  an  apparent  waste  of  energy,  tliere  seems  to  be  a  pre- 
fer their  legitimate  destruction  by  a  higher  creation. 
r  the  grain  of  wheat  fails  to  (ill  unless  the  germ  is  tliere, 
ioes  not  see  that  it  is  better  for  man  that  it  should  be  so  ? 
best  for  him  that  every  grain  of  wheat  should  represent 
lo  much  food,  and  also  a  certain  centre  of  new  plant  life, 
what  uncertainty  would  the  husbandman  sow  his  field,  if 
wee  only  one  in  a  tliousand  of  the  precious  grains  seat- 
on  the  furrow  would  give  the  green  blade,  and,  in  time  of 
it,  the  full  ear !     He  who  regards  the  support  of  animal 

the  highest  use  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  must  also  see 
:ert^nty  of  propagation  is  of  prime  importance  in  the 
I  already  mentioned. 

:  we  have  perhaps  too  far  prolonged  this  discussion  on  this 
phase  of  plant-life — the  production  of  food.  We  readily 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  food  for  animals  is  pro- 

in  a  way  that  seems  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant 
individual  or  species.    To  some  it  may  appear  to  be  pre- 

solely  for  the  plant.  To  this,  however,  we  think  there 
lain  exceptions ;  and  among  them  we  mention  our  soft 
,  which  are  the  envelope  or  mere  accompaniment  of  the 
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seed.  The  seecU  need  a  covering,  it  is  true.  But  whj  should 
the  covering  of  the  apple-seed  give  the  thousand  kinds  of  this 
delicious  fruit,  of  every  tint  and  flavor,  and  varied  time  of 
ripening  ?  Why  do  the  pear  and  peach  vie  with  the  aj^  in 
tlie  diversified  forms  and  flavors  thej  offer  7  Why  does  the 
strawberry  enlarge  its  receptacle  into  that  most  delicious  fruit? 
Why  does  the  grape  bury  its  seeds  in  such  a  luscious  pulp,  and 
sometimes  form  the  pulp  without  the  seed  ?  That  the  perfection 
and  variety  of  the  soft  portion  of  such  fruits  play  any  part  in 
the  economy  ct  the  plant,  no  one  will  probably  contend.  The 
pulp  of  the  grape  represents  to  man  so  much  food.  If  it  forms 
without  seed,  it  is  the  cause  of  no  indirect  injury,  as  the  6i&ag 
of  wheat  grains  without  the  germ  would  be,  because  it  new 
represents  new  plant-life.  If  the  soft  fruits  have  no  purpose 
except  to  cover  the  seed,  their  increase  in  size  and  improvenient 
in  flavor  are  a  mistake.  The  native  apple,  in  all  its  harshness ; 
the  frost  grapes,  which  the  animals  allow  to  fall  with  thdr  seeds 
untouched,  unless  driven  to  eat  them  or  starve ;  the  peach,  in 
its  hard  covering,  and  the  button-pear,  which  no  cooking  can 
fully  conquer ;  all  these  are  for  the  plant  the  perfection  of  fruits. 
Such  fruits  perfect  and  protect  their  seeds.  But  our  Black 
Hamburghs  and  Sweetwaters,  our  Pippins  and  Bartletts,  are 
mistakes,  and  evidences  of  want  of  creative  design  in  such  plants, 
if  they  have  no  end  out  of  themselves ;  for  all  these  variations 
from  the  original  stock  either  weaken  the  seed  or  invite  to  its 
destruction.  Because  they  are  of  no  advanti^  to  the  plant, 
must  we  grant  that  they  are  are  a  mistake  or  without  signifi- 
cance  ?  By  no  means.  Nor  do  we  think  it  possible  for  the 
majority  of  men  ever  to  believe  that  we  have  not  here  a  direct 
provision  for  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  for  man  in 
particular ;  a  provision  that  shows  wisdom,  though  through  it 
plant-life  is  made  entirely  secondary.  The  continuance  of  each 
species  of  plants  must  be  provided  for  by  some  means,  or  its 
creation  would  be  a  failure.  This  being  done,  sometimes  by 
one  method  and  sometimes  by  another,  all  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  plant  may  be  modified  for  the  benefit  of  this  higher  king- 
dom. It  seems  to  us  that  all  these  modifications  indicate  this 
ulterior  purpose,  to  which  the  interests  of  the  plant,  so  to  speak, 
are  made  to  yield.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed,  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  are  all  arranged  with  reference  to  man,  especially 
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intellactnal  and  moral  being.  We  never  could  see  how  the 
if  strnotore,  the  vbole  Boience  of  homol<^e8  in  the  animal 
^etahle  kingdoms,  could  he  fully  comprehended  hy  any  oue 
it  the  recc^nitioD  of  a  direct  provision  for  man  as  an 
tttnal  heing.  Animals  and  plants  are  constructed  vith 
upparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  their  true 
in  the  organic  kingdom.  We  believe  that  they  vere  thus 
L  together  by  homologous  parts  that  they  might  bo  compre- 
d  by  man,  that  he  might  more  surely  trace  the  plan  of  the 
Architect.  We  believe  tliis,  also,  without  reference  to 
lestion  whether  these  parts  came  to  be  as  they  are  through 
lary  cauees  or  by  direct  creation. 

the  provision  made  for  the  increase  of  beauty  in  the  flower 
ubling,  there  is  certainly  no  reference  to  the  wel&re  of  the 
for  beauty  increases  at  the  expense  of  the  seed,  the  final 
I  or  one  use  of  the  flower,  as  all  will  allow.  When  we  see 
mdency  to  variation  in  such  a  multitude  of  flowers  ;  when 
)  it  confined  to  those  plants  having  methods  of  propagation 
thau  (he  seed  ;  when  we  see  this  teudency  conferring  no 
le  benefit  upon  the  individual  plant  nor  upon  the  species ; 
we  see  what  a  source  of  enjoyment  this  law  is  to  a  man  in 
ghest  cultivation — we  might  say,  how  necessary  for  that 
Bt  caltivati(m^-caQ  we  doubt  for  what  purpose  this  law  of 
;ion  was  given  ?  Who  can  fail  to  feel  that  the  plant  is  not 
jolf  ?  but  so  &r  as  it  seems  to  be  for  itself  it  is  simply  that 
y  exist ;  but  it  exists  for  a  higher  kingdom  ;  and  that  the 
cause  of  plant  variation  K  fouud  mainly  in  the  wants  of 
not  only  as  a  physical,  but  also  as  an  intellectual  bung. 
iTG  is  another  significance  of  varieties  besides  their  adapta- 
to  these'wauts  of  man,  although  to  some  it  may  seem  a 
accident.  We  refer  to  the  conditions  thus  presented  to 
'CK-  continual  pr<^;re68.  In  consequence  of  this  wouderfal  law 
rieties  there' is  opened  the  possibility  of  continued  improve- 
;  to  reach  the  limit  of  this  improvement  is  impossible, 
it  true  that  eadi  species  produced  from  age  to  age  the  same 
od  form,  without  the  posrability  of  variation  and  improve- 
whenever 'each,  species  was  secured,  all  would  bo  done 
auld  be  done  in  that  direction.  We  have  but  one  ^wciea 
[Je.  From  this  have  been  produced  hundreds  of  distinct 
.  ■  There  might,  indeed,' have  been  as  many  distinct  species 
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created  in  tbe  beginniog.  But  even  then,  all  that  could  be 
done  would  be  to  secure  the  kinds  created.  In  consequence  of 
this  wonderful  law,  the  same  end  is  reached  as  in  the  creation 
of  numberless  distinct  species,  and  in  a  manner  far  better  f(x 
man.  From  one  species  have  sprung  unnumbered  forms.  The 
next  year  may  produce  others  still  more  desirable,  and  the  next 
year  others  still  more  desirable,  and  the  next  year  others,  and 
so  on  foreyer.  It  is  impossible  for  man  to  say  that  be  has  now 
the  most  delicious  ap|de,  peach  or  pear,  or  the  most  beantifol 
rose,  or  the  most  prolific  variety  of  com  possible.  The  next 
year  a  better  apple,  a  more  beautiful  rose,  a  more  prolific  variety 
of  com,  may  be  produced,  and  this  shall  be  true  forever*.  There 
is  thus  laid  in  tiiis  law  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
the  surest  conditions  of  continued  progress  in  man.  The  possi- 
bility of  better  forms  is  ever  saying  to  him,  Onward !  Upward ! 

In  thus  viewing  the  law  of  variations  in  all  its  manifestafioos, 
we  have  forced  upon  us  the  conviction  that,  while  it  sometimes 
has  reference  undoubtedly  to  the  plant  or  animal  itself  in  tbe 
preservation  of  the  species ;  in  its  higher  manifestatioiys,eq)eciaIl7 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  for  something  out  of  the  plant, 
and  for  a  higher  creation — the  animal  kingdom ;  above  all,  ix 
man  as  a  rational  creature. 

The  subject  of  variations,  which  we  have  been  discussing,  has 
given  rise  to  the  development  theory.  We  accept  the  facts  of 
variation  and  the  influence  of  ^^  natural  selection,'^  but  not  tbe 
inferences  that  are  drawn  from  them. 

We  see  the  need  of  vairiation  for  the  best  good  of  the  worid, 
for  man  himself.  If  provided  for  in  the  creation  of  eertain 
species,  and  those  species  most;useful  to  man,  we  see  in  this. a 
mark  of  wisdom,  as  much  as  in  the  adaptation  of  the  parts  of 
our  bodies  to  each  othei;,  or  of  our  bodies  to  the  external  world. 
We  regard,  then,  the  law  of  variation  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  species  under  certain  circumstances,  and  as  a  means  of  better 
fitting  created  things  for  their  various  uses,  and  not  as  the 
creator  of  the  thing,  nor  in  any  sense  the  originator  of  tbe 
species.  Variation  is  the  qualUp  of  a  species,  and  not  its 
producer.  Varieties  simply  unfold  and  exhibit  the  creative  idea 
in  the  species.  We  see  nothing  yet' to  shake  this  belief.  But  if 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  from  geology  and  living  forms  are 
to  be  modified  or  proved  to  be  mistakes,  we  will  welcome  tbe 
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light.    It  wiU  not  be  bard  to  change  opinion  in  sucfa 
l\j  company. 

rofoBBor  Agabstz  trs  then  introduced,  and  spoke  as  followB : 

ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOB  AGASSIZ. 
le  address  jou  have  just  heard  bas  turned  raj  tboughte  so 
pletely  in  tbat  direction,  tbat,  if  I  vere  to  follow  my  first 
itioQ,  I  should  speak  without  thinking  very  earnestly  oi 
1 1  was  saying.  I  ask  your  indulgence,  therefore,  if  I  take 
he  subject  where  Professor  Chadboume  bas  left  it,  and  add 
rhat  he  has  said  a  few  considerations  derived  from  the 
lal  kingdom,  which  have  a  similar  rignificance,  and  have 
their  application  in  reference  to  ^riculture. 
bis  practical  business  of  cultivating  the  ground  and  reusing 
ts  for  special  purposes  is  an  awlhl  fact  to  theorists.  This 
ticai  business  of  life^  as  was  well  said  this  morning,  in  the 
ling  address  to  the  Board,  is  the  test  of  all  doctrines  and  of 
beories ;  and  those  theories,  bowever  well  supported,  which 
lot  stand  that  test,  have  all  to  go  by  the  board.  I  look 
ard  to  the  experience  of  the  farmer  to  give  to  science  the 
as  of  advancing  in  the  direction  which  is  at  this  moment 
pered  by  mere  theories.  We  cannot  deal  either  with 
oals  or  plants  practically  without  knowing  their  nature ;  we 
lot  cultivate  a  crop  without  knowing  the  character  of  the 
ts  which  produce  the  crop  ;  we  cannot  raise  stock  without 
ring  the  nature,  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  species  of 
lals  which  has  been  so  brought  into  a  state  of  domesticity ; 
it  is,  therefore,  a  practical  question,  which  at  once  touches 
retical  views,  in  the  present  state  of  Qur  science,  to  know 
t  are  the  relations  of  these  things  which  we  grow,  or  which 
lomesticate  to  one  another,  and  all  those  things  which  are 
^et  brought  under  domestication  or  culture,  but  which,  in 
■  relations  to  the  others,  show  such  an  afiSnity  tbat  an 
npt  at  cultivation  or  domestication  may  be  possible. 
I  order  fully  to  understand  this  subject,  we  have  to  deal  at 
I  with  an  abstract  question — that  of  species ;  to  consider 
ther  there  is  such  a  thing  in  nature  as  species  or  not ;  to 
ider  what  are  the  things  which  we  call  varieties  in  our 
ens,  on  oar  farms,  or  in  our  stables  ;  and  how  .these  vari- 
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eties  compare  with  what  scientific  men  call  species.     And  here 
let  me  request  70a  to  distinguish  between  the  sense  of  the  word 
"  species/'  as  it  is  used  in  science,  and  the  yemacular  use  of 
the  word,  bj  which  anj  diflferent  thing,  whateyer  maj  be  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  may  be  called  a  species  of  that  thing  or 
another  thing.    That  is  not  the  meaning  in  which  science  uses 
the  word  species.    The  word  species  in  natural  history  desig- 
nates a  certain  kind  of  existence  which  is  definite,  and  apfdies 
to  animals  and  plants  having  certain  properties ;  for  instance, 
that  of  reproducing  themselves  with  the  same  essential  charac- 
teristics.   That  is  a  species ;  and  at  once  the  question  arises: 
Where  are  the  limits  of  species,  and  what  constitutes  variety  ? 
and  how  are  species  derived,  how  is  variety  produced,  and  is  it 
possible  to  originate  new  spedes  by  the  development  of  varieties? 
If  it  were  possible  to  originate  new  species  by  the  development 
of  varieties,  you  see  at  once  that  man  might  be  able  to  enlarge 
both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  become  a  creator. 
And  the  doctrine  is  at  this  moment  very  generally  received 
throughout  the.  scientific  world,  and  actually  maintained,  that 
not  only  man,  but  those  general  influences  which  act  in  nature 
as  the  stimulants  to  the  growth  of  animals  and  plants,  may  so 
modify  any  living  being,  animal  or  plant,  which  has  once  had 
an  ezistenccj  as  to  change  its  essential  nature,  and  bring  out,  in 
consequence  of  those  influences,  new  forms,  so  permanent,  so 
distinct,  and  so  essentially  di£forent  from  those  that  existed 
before,  that  they  should  be  considered  like  species ;  that,  in  fiict, 
»in  that  way,  all  the  variety  in  nature  has  been  produced,  and 
that  original  creation  amounted  to  nothing    but  giring  an 
impulse  to  ^fe ;  so  that,  life  being  once  called  into  existence,  all 
this  variety  has  been  derived  in  that  way,  by  successive  influences 
of  secondary  causes.    That  is  the  doctrine ;  and  that  being  the 
case,  we  are  of  course  the  lineal  descendants  of  monkeys ;  the 
monkeys  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  next  lower  race  of  quadru- 
peds, and  these  the  lineal  descendants  of  lower  and  lower  beings, 
and  we  come  at  last  to  the  assumption  that  there  was  at  the  begin- 
ning a  very  simple  form  of  life  called  into  existence,  from  which 
has  sprung  all  these  diversities.    And  this  mode  of  aigument  is 
legitimate,  as  soon  as  you  tell  us  that  you  can  produce  some- 
thing different  from  what  there  is  primitively  and  naturally  in 
the  plant  you  cultivate  or  in  the  animal  you  raise.    But  if  jo^ 
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18  tbat  yoa  develop  only  such  properties  as  are  inherent  ia 
ilaot,  as  ore  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  animtil,  and  that 
add  nothing  essentially  new,  then  that  doctrine  is  at  once 
dialed.  You  see,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  most  important 
lems  tbat  enter  into  the  decision  of  questions  of  abstract 
ice  are  left  for  you  to  vork  out.  Only  let  the  &rmer,  vben 
;oes  to  work  to  examine  his  proofs,  do  it  with  a  particular 
rledge  of  what  be  is  to  report  upon  in  reference  to  this 
tion.  If  he  tells  us  that  he  can  ruse  wheat  out  of  oats, 
be  can  raise  com  out  of  rice,  tbat  be  can  raise  hemp  out  of 
lee,  then  be  will  have  shown  just  what  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
atioQ  assumes ;  but  if,  on  Ae  contrary,  the  farmer  tells  us 
he  is  ever  moving  in  a  circle,  which  is  returning  upon  itself, 
tbat  within  that  circle  there  is,  in  one  case,  nothing  but 
Bs,  in  another  nothing  bat  pears,  in  another  nothing  but 
ries,  in  another  nothing  but  grapes,  in  another  nothing  but 
it,  in  another  nothing  but  com,  however  great  the  varieties 
ini,  the  varieties  of  apples,  and  so  on,  may  be,  then,  he  tells 
lat  be  does  not  make  species,  but  only  unfolds  to  the  utmost 
beir  inherent  properties. 

ou  see,  then,  bow  important  it  is  for  us  scientific  men  to 
I  the  aid  of  this  powerful  machinery,  which  has  worked  for 
past,  and  is  to  work  for  ages  to  come,  as  the  generations  of 
need  food  and  protection.  From  that  machinery  we  are 
g  to  receive  all  the  information  we  need  to  test  tiiis  ques- 
,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  going  to  bo  settled  ; 
use  I  do  not  suppose  that  by  any  particular  witchcraft  agri- 
lire  is  to  do  in  the  next  five  years  very  materially  difi'erent 
gs  from  what  it  has  done  before.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
ir  to  support  a  chance  doctrine,  which  has  for  the  moment 
ildered  tbe  imagination  of  otherwise  sober  observers,  or  to 
ify  them  we  shall  have  to  sow,  hereafter,  one  thing  in  order 
aap  another.  And  yet  how  long  has  this  practice  of  agricul- 
been  going  on  ?  So  long  tbat  nobody  really  knows  the 
in  of  tiiese  cultivated  plants.  It  is  lost  in -the  darkness  of 
ages.  We  do  not  know  them  in  a  wild  state.  They  were 
«bly  originated  with  a  view  of  being  at  once  the  companions 
supporters  of  man ;  and  so  veil  has  that  design  been  carried 
that  man,  in  trying  to  find  them,  does  not  rec(^nize  them 
Qg  the  wild  plants.    I  take '  it  we  have  there  one  of  those 
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indicatioiis  which  prejadges,  as  it  were,  the  whole  result  to 
which  I  am  alluding,  bj  assuring  us  that  what  has  been  the  case 
in  former  ages  will  continue  to  be  so ;  that  an  improTed  agri- 
culture is  no  more  to  produce  another  kind  of  thing  from  one 
kind  of  seed  than  has  been  the  case ;  and  as  long  as  agriculture 
is  not  to  be  so  transformedy^but  only  improvedy  we  shall  not  have 
from  agriculture  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  Darwinian 
doctrine ;  we  shall  have  no  support  for  this  transmutation  theory 
from  it,  but  only  a  succession  of  severe  blows,  which  are  coming 
so  rapidly  that  I  trust  the  doctrine  will  not  live  much  longer. 
But  it  lives  now,  and  lives  with  a  tenacity,  a  vivacity  and  a 
pugnacity  which  are  quite  remarkable;  and  we  must  meet  it 
with  no  other  spirit  than  that  of  trying  to  know  the  truth.  I 
hail  with  delight  every  new  production  from  that  school,  because 
it  will  run  its  course  quicker.  I  wish  its  ablest  reinreaentatives 
to  come  out  strong  and  fast,  because  it  will  the  sooner  have 
presented  its  whole  strength'.  And  so  it  is  with  all  excitement 
— the  sooner  it  comes  to  a  climax  the  sooner  is  the  fever  over. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  speak  with  the  intention  of  ridi- 
culing these  men  and  their  doings.  They  have  produced 
remarkable  works ;  and  none  so  beautiful,  none  so  extensive, 
none  so  thorough,  as  the  works  of  the  very  head  man  of  the 
transmutation  doctrine.  Few  naturalists  have  equal  powers 
with  Darwin ;  few  naturalists  are  so  thorough  as  he ;  few  natu- 
ralists are  more  conscientious  in  their  researches.  I  know  him 
well,  and  I  respect  him ;  but  I  believe  he  is  wrong  in  his  inter- 
pretations of  nature  and  the  fiicts,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
hope  that  his  followers,  who  are  the  exaggerators  of  what  he  has 
done,  who,  like  all  extreme  sectarians  who  run  into  ftnaticism, 
overdo  the  thing  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ridiculous^^ — that 
is  the  reascm  why  I  hope  they  may  be  met  and  silenced.  That 
is  just  the  point  where  we  are ;  and  as  evidence  that  I  am  not 
painting  my  picture  in  too  strong  colors,  I  will  tell  you  what  has 
lately  been  published.  A  German  professor,  Heakel,  who  is 
director  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  a  thor- 
ough naturalist,  perfectly  conversant  with  the  whole  animal 
kingdom,  who  has  published  interesting  investigations  upon 
embryological  topics,  and  upon  matters  connected  with  compara- 
tive anatomy  and  zoology,  has  within  a  few  months  published  a 
work  on  the  distribution  of  the  animal  kingdom  from  four  prim* 
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t^pes.  That  vork  is  quite  recent ;  I  have  not  bad  it  moi 
a  veek,  but  I  have  appropriated  its  contents  as  rapidly  as 
d  in  order  to  see  That  its  merit  is.  I  see  that  he  is  perfect] 
ersant  with  the  structure  of  animals  and  their  relations  1 
another,  and  he  has  taken  his  knowledge  of  the  affinities  < 
tals — that  is,  the  relation  arising  from  similarity  of  structui 
the  test  of  their  genealogical  resemblance  to  one  anothe 
me  explaia,  lest  this  should  be  misunderstood.  We  kno' 
kinds  of  relations  very  well.  We  know  what  is  parei 
— the  relation  derived  from  the  genealo^cal  connectio 
i  succession  of  individuals — and  genealogical  trees  giv 
he  order  of  succession  of  animals  approaching  very  nes 
primitive  stock ;  and  genealogical  trees  are  legitimal 
acts  of  historical  investigation,  and  the  more  of  them  -w 
I  that  are  acoorate,  the  better  for  our  precise  knowled^ 
nr  relationship  to  one  another  in  that  way.  There 
her  kind  of  relation  which  exists  in  the  animal  kingdoi 
in  the  v^etahle  kingdom  also  ;  it  is  a  similarity  determine 
communis  of  structural  characteristics.  For  instance :  a 
ishes  are  related  to  each  other  by  the  nature  of  their  bad 
I,  by  the  nature  of  their  fins,  by  the  nature  of  their  scale: 
«t,  by  all  those  structural  peculiarities  which  make  fishes  1 
shes,  and  ao  to  belong  to  one  class.  So  there  is  an  aSinil 
''een  all  birds.  The  duck,  the  heron,  the  sparrow,  the  parro 
igh  BO  widely  difierent  ftom  one  another,  and  living  i 
irent  parts  of  the  world,  have  an  affinity  to  one  another  1: 
hose  traits  of  structure  which  constitute  the  bird  a  bird- 
is,  the  representative  of  one  class.  Now,  whence  do  the: 
8  of  affinity  come  ?  What  is  their  cause  ?  It  is  a  thin 
sh  is  a  fact ;  we  have  it  before  us ;  and  that  fact  is  tl 
lary  &ot  of  our  scientific  research.  We  have  not  been  ab 
3count  for  it ;  we  have  no  explanation  for  it,  other  than  thi 
I  a  fact  founded  in  the  creation  or  in  the  nature  of  thet 
E^.  Now  the  supporters  of  the  transmutation  theory  te 
"  We  know  better.  We  know  whence  affinity  comes, 
e  result  of  a  common  parentage,  of  a  common  descent ;  an 
le  parrot  and  the  heron  and  the  goose  have  an  affinity  wit 
another,  it  is  because  they  are  all  descended  from  a  comma 
-like  ancestor,  which  was  neither  parrot,  nor  heron,  n( 
«,  but  which  was  an  animal  capable  of  producing  thei 
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things  in  course  of  time.  And  if  all  quadrupeds  are  related  to 
one  another,  it  is  for  the  same  cause  ;  and  if  there  is  a  certain 
relation  between  men  and  monkeys  and  quadrupeds  and  birds 
and  reptiles,  and  so  on,  it  is  because  all  these  animals  have  a 
certain  common  ancestry."  This  is  the  doctrine  of  that  school, 
and  it  is  by  the  facility  with  which  they  apparently  explain 
everything  that  they  have  received  the  applause  of  the  whole 
world  almost,  and  that  they  are  now  welcomed  everywhere  as 
the  true  expounders  of  nature,  and  as  giving  satisfactory  expla- 
nations of  facts  of  which  the  naturalists  who  have  preceded 
could  give  no  account. 

Now,  this  man  Heakel  starts  from  that  point :  that  affinity  is 
evidence  of  a  common  descent,  and  therefore,  as  he  knows  the 
affinities  of  animals  from  all  his  investigations*  as  well  as  any- 
body else,  he  draws  a  genealogical  tree,  not  only  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  but  of  each  class  in  particular.  He  tells  us 
which  is  the  primary  stock  of  polyps ;  what  are  the  successive 
kinds  of  polyps  which  have  descended  from  the  first ;  and  he 
says  these  second  have  descended  from  the  first  in  virtue  of  their 
resemblance  to  them ;  and  that  these  third  have  descended  from 
the  first,  he  affirms,  on  the  ground  of  their  great  resemblance, 
affinity  being  all  the  way  to  him  the  guide  by  which  he  builds 
up  his  genealogical  trees.  He  has  done  that,  not  only  for  the 
polyps,  but  for  jelly-fishes,  star-fishes,  sea-urchins,  for  all  the 
zoophytes,  for  the  worms,  for  the  Crustacea,  for  insects,  fishes, 
birds,  the  mammalia,  and  for  the  manunalia  through  the  series, 
so  that  he  tells  us  from  what  kind  of  animal  man  is  derived ; 
and  his  assertion  is,  that  he  comes  &t)m  a  monkey-like  animal, 
the  remains  of  which  were  detected,  a  certain  number  of  years 
ago,  in  Greece.  This  is  all  very  plausible ;  and  what  is  there  to 
be  said  against  it  ?  I  would  ask  plainly  that :  What  can  be 
said  against  it  ?  Here  is  a  man  who  brings  his  whole  knowledge 
of  science,  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  age,  (for  it  is  not  his 
knowledge ;  he  takes  the  knowledge  of  everybody  else,  as  he 
has  a  right  to  do,  as  a  part  of  his  own,  because  he  is  one  of  the 
representatives  of  science  ;)  here  is  a  man,  I  say,  who  brings  the 
whole  knowledge  of  the  age  to  his  aid,  and  he  tells  us,  assuming 
genealogy,  assuming  affinity,  to  be  derived  from  common 
descent,  ^'  Here  is  my  genealogical  tree — what  have  you  got  to 
say  against  it  ?  "    And  when  I  first  looked  at  it,  I  said,  <^  There 
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lothiDg  to  be  said.  These  animals  are  related  so.  Oui 
nee  is  transformed  like  magic  by  the  mere  Bubstitution  o 

word  *  affinity '  for  *  parentage,*  and  we  have  got  an  expla 
[on  of  everything.  You  bring  down  the  whole  anima 
ition,  from  the  simplest  form,  to  man,  as  the  head  of  it,  an( 
that  is  done  by  external  influences  merely ;  there  is  n( 
ator  in  the  matter." 

Eut  then,  looking  at  these  genealogical  tables  critically,  I  sav 
re  was  something  to  be  said.  Science  tests  every  statemen 
ically.  It  is  not  by  talking  and  crying  against  a  doctrine 
t  yon  overturn  it,  because  special  pleading  can  be  carried  fai 

a  good  as  well  as  for  a  bad  cause ;  and  for  a  bad  caus< 
letimes  better  than  for  a  good  cause ;  because  there  is  mucl 
be  said  in  order  to  make  it  appear  plausible.  Therefore 
jial  pleading  will  not  do  ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  enter  int< 
irgument  against  the  transmutation  theory,  believing  it  woult 
)f  no  use.     It  would  neither  restrain  those  who  are  now  in  it 

prevent  those  who  have  a  tendency  that  way  from  goinf 
I  it ;  nor  would  it  correct  any  false  statement.  I  am  goinj 
ook  at  these  genealogical  trees ;  and  I  have  already  exam 
1  them  very  critically.  They  represent  the  natural  afEnitj 
)ng  animals,  and  if  affinity  is  the  synonomous  expression  foi 
imon  descent,  they  give  us  the  true  mode  of  development 

true  successive  descent  of  animals  from  one  another.  Bu 
logy  is  also  a  branch  of  human  knowledge,  a  branch  whicl 

already  ascertained  a  certain  amount  of  facts,  and  amon( 
le  facts  stand  very  prominently  those  which  bear  upon  th< 
e  at  which  the  different  types  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  o 

vegetable  kingdom  have  been  called  into  existence.  Wi 
)W  now  that  there  was  a  time  when  there  existed  no  quad 
eds ;  we  know  now  there  was  a  time  when  there  existed  n< 
ikeys :  we  know  there  was  a  time,  prior  to  that,  when  ni 
nals  of  a  lower  type  existed ;  and  therefore  we  know  tht 
raology  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  of  the  vegetable  king 
1  tolerably  well,  as  iar  as  fossil  remains — that  is,  remains  o 
nals  and  plants,  which  are  buried  in  the  strata  forming  tlu 
Bt  of  our  earth — are  concerned.  As  far  as  they  have  beei 
tiered,  we  know,  from  the  positions  which  they  occupy  in  th( 
s,  what  is  their  chronology.  Understand  me,  when  I  speal 
heir  chronolc^,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  know  how 
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many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago  these  different  kinds 
of  beings  lived  on  the  earth  ;  but  ve  know  which  is  the  elder 
and  the  younger,  which  is  far  more  important  than  the  date, 
which  would  only  burden  the  memory  with  an  inmiense  num- 
ber of  high  figures.    If  we  were  to  know  that  the  mastodon 
liTed  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  the- 
saurus lived  so  many  millions  of  years  ago,  and.sp  on,  that  would 
only  burden  the  memory  with  a  load  of  figures,  which  would 
have  no  great  value  in  reference  to  anything  which  should 
express  geological  terms ;  but  if  we  know  that  the  thesaurus 
existed  before  the  mastodon,  that  is  a  thing  easily  remembered, 
and  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  sequence  of  the  times  when  these 
animals  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  have  lived  upon 
the  earth.    And  let  me  say  here,  that  it  is  a  very  interesting 
fact  to  find  that  all  those  families  of  animals  from  which  man 
has  received  his  most  trusted  companions,  and  the  most  useful 
members  of  the  agricultural  commimity,  are  of  recent  date. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  which  belong  to  families  that  were 
represented  on  earth,  during  the  times  when  coals  were  formed, 
or  when  the  Jurassic  mountains  were  accumulating ;  neither  is 
there  a  trace  of  a  plant,  which  is  akin  to  those  from  which  we 
derive  our  grains,  our  fruits  and  our  wines,  before  the  coals. 
All  these  plants  are  nearly  contemporaneous  with  man,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  there  are  a  few  which  are  somewhat 
older,  their  antiquity  is  not  much  greater,  and  all  point  in  that 
way  to  the  whole  plan  of  creation — ^to  a  term  bearing  upon  the 
coming  of  humanity,  and  to  the  purpose  for  which  man  is  upon 
the  earth — ^the  progress  and  development  of  mind  over  matter. 
But  let  me  now  return  to  the  statement  of.  Professor  Heakel,  in 
reference  to  the  order  of  succession  of  animals.    I  have  taken 
these  tables  of  the  order  of  succession  for  one  class,  and  for  the 
other,  and  I  have  compared  the  relative  dates  of  the  appearance 
of  animals  upon  the  earth,  with  these  genealogical  trees.   And 
what^do  I  find  ?    Oeology  tells  us  that  the  grandchildren  are 
their  own  ancestors !    That  is  to  say,  that  what  this  man,  basing 
his  position  upon  his  knowledge  of  affinities  among  animals, 
pretends  to  be  the  descent  of  a  certain  time,  geology  knows  to 
have  existed  long  before ;  and  that  tliose  which,  according  to 
this  doctrine,  that  affinity  is  identical  with  common  descent,  are 
of  very  ancient  date,  have  only  come  in  at  a  very  recent  penoa. 
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that  the  vhole  theory  must  fall  before  one  critical  glan< 
the  whole  is  notbiag  but  a  combination  of  anachronismB,  < 
vhich  a  geQeal(^cal  tree  is  made. 

'he  audience  haviog  been  dismissed,  Professor  Agabsiz,  at ' 
lest  of  several  members  of  the  Board,  made  a  few  rema 
eference  to  the  general  topic  on  which  he  had  proposed 
:  to  speak.    He  said : — 

r  it  is  in  order,  gentlemen,  I  will  state  what  are  the  leadi 
lea  which  it  has  been  my  desire  to  lay  before  the  Board,  e 
ch  I  felt  a  delicacy  in  approaching,  when  I  saw  that  ' 
lience  contained  ladies.  This  is  the  question :  The  prO] 
ition  between  the  sexes  among  our  domesticated  animals,  w 
ew  to-improTing  the  breeds.  While  in  Brazil,  X  was  s 
ed  at  the  inferiority  of  the  breeds.  There  are  no  pi 
ids  of  any  kinds,  from  the  horses  down  to  the  dogs ;  s 
:e  is  nothing  more  disgusting  than  to  see  the  variety  of  d< 
ch  are  met  with  all  over  the  empire.  So  great  is  the  c 
t,  that  I  could  not  but  ask  myself,  what  is  the  cause  of  th 
;t  a  matter  of  climate,  or  what  is  it  ?  Why  are  the  Ai 
ragbout  the  whole  of  that  empire  so  wretchedly  mean  s 
,  and  why  is  there  not  a  single  animal  that  you  would  po 

as  a  noble  animal,  representing  in  some  way  the  idea  tl 
have  of  a  noble,  faithful  dog  ?  Why  do  you  not  see  sucl 
iture  there  I .  I  was  very  soon  satisfied  that  the  cause  i 

in  the  climate.  I  saw  at  once,  from  the  relation  of  tli< 
nals  to  one  another,  that  there  was  some  other  reason  ;  a 
)came  very  early  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  all  this  misch: 
t  the  reason  why  the  dc^  are  constantly  fighting  and  teari 

another  to  pieces,  so  that  you  will  hardly  see  one  that  1 
his  four  legs,  was  the  absolutely  unlimited  promiscuous  int 
rse  among  them.  This  led  me  at  once  to  consider  tlie  dut 
he  flarmer  with  reference  to  retaining  what  has  been  obtain 

improving  the  breeds.  There  are  very  important  poi 
t  come  up  in  that  connection.    I  will  not  discuss  then!  n( 

I  will  just  submit  to  your  notice  some  of  these  points.  1 
t  is,  the  question  of  castration,  which  is  so  universally  pr 
d.  Is  it  not  carried  to  an  extreme,  which  deprives  us  oi 
'fi  numlier  of  valuable  animals,  inasmuch  as  it  is  made 
li  an  early  period  that  you  do  not  know  what  animals  y 
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destroy  7  That  is  one  point.  The  next  is,  the  first  connection 
of  domestic  animals  with  one  another.  I  would  introduce  the 
higher  principles  of  morals  on  the  farm.  With  the  view  of 
maintaining  the  race,  do  you  not  restrain  the  sexual  appetites  of 
the  young  for  fear  of  the  mischief  which  follows  ?  and  yet,  on 
your  farms,  you  do  not  scruple  to  copulate  animals  which  are 
too  young  to  be  productive  in  any  way.  The  bulls  are  used  at 
an  age  when  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  copulate,  and  so  it  is 
with  other  animals.  Now,  the  question  is,  at  what  age  should 
copulation  be  allowed?  Then  another  thing.  The  result  of 
castration,  as  it  is  carried  on,  leaves  a  few  males  in  the  commu- 
nity to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  whole  stock.  What  is  the 
consequence  7  Why,  you  introduce  the  system  of  harems  on 
your  farms,  and  then  every  male  is  made  to  be  nothing  but  a 
breeding-machine,  and  by  that  you  vitiate  his  nature ;  and  the 
consequence  of  that,  I  am  told,  from  the  few  questions  I  hare 
been  able  to  put  to  practical  raisers  of  stock,  is  already  felt  in 
many  instances.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
there  are  some  few  stallions  which  have  such  a  reputaticm  that 
no  man  wants  a  colt  from  any  other  animal  but  them.  You 
would  probably  get  better  stock  if  this  idea  of  the  great  supe- 
riority of  a  few  individuals  was  not  so  prevalent.  These  are 
points  to  be  considered :  To  what  extent  you  can  reduce  your 
productive  males  without  endangering  the  stock ;  and  to  what 
extent  you  can  carry  out  the  system  of  oriental  polygamy  on 
the  farm  without  deteriorating  the  race. 

Then  there  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention.  That  is,  the  efiect  of  the  first  contact  between 
the  sexes.  To  a  breeding  female,  the  character  of  the  first  male 
she  receives  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  The  whole  suc- 
cession of  her  progeny  is  determined  by  the  first  connection  she 
has  with  a  male ;  and  a  female  which  has  been  badly  connected 
will  never  produce  as  fine  a  breed  as  one  which  was  well  mated 
at  the  first  start ;  so  that  the  ideas  of  the  English  aristocracy 
ought  to  prevail  here  in  order  to  produce  the  best  results. 

But  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of  your  time.  I  wished 
only  to  point  out  the  topics  that  I  should  like  to  hear  discussed 
at  full  length,  so  that  the  merits  of  the  case  should  be  decided 
by  you.  I  can  only  make  suggestions  from  a  physiological  point 
of  view,  as  to  questions  which  have  presented  themselves  to  me, 
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the  few  experiments  that  I  have  made  upon  the  subject. 
law  that  in  Switzerland,  the  number  of  females  that  are 
ved  to  be  covered  \>j  one  stallion  in  a  year,  is  not  one-third 
Qomber  that  is  allowed  here. 

lien  in  r^ard  to  the  surroundings  of  females,  during  con- 
ion  and  pr^^ancy,  and  their  treatment  during  pregnancy. 
ov  many  females  miscarry,  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
lenoes  of  their  surroundings.  And  then  the  production  ol 
strosiiieB.  Why  is  it  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  dogs  thai 
examined  in  an  early  embryonic  condition,  are  moDstrosl 
F  Then,  how  large  is  the  number  of  monstrosities  among 
J  ?    That  would  lead  to  a  very  important  investigation,  bui 

more  than  I  know. 

r.  LoBiNG.  The  question  with  regard  to  the  time  at  whicl; 
38  may  be  used,  may  find  some  answer  among  the  Scotcl: 
ters.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Scotch  fanoers  devote  them- 
i8  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  processes  of  cattle  husbandry 
production  of  milch  cows.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  mak( 
uimal  that  will  take -on  fat  easily,  but  to  produce  a  femah 
I  that  strong  and  nice  structure  necessary  for  the  productioi 
lilk,  is  not  so  easy  a  process,  and  they  find  that  not  onlj 
i  and  shape,  but  great  powers  of  endurance  and  a  good  con 
ition,  are  important  and  necessary.  The  Scotch  farmer  wh( 
devoted  himself  to  this  purpose,  never  uses  a  male  nutil  h( 
hree  years  old,  for  two  reasons :  one  is,  that  he  thinks  th< 
e  is  not  sufficiently  developed  ;  and  the  other  is,  that  he  doei 
know  until  that  time  what  the  quality  of  his  male  is.  Ej 
adoption  of  this  rule,  the  Scotch  farmer  has  produced  th< 
t  nicely  organized  animal  in  the  world, 
rofessor  AoASSiz.  You  see,  then,  I  become  well  infonuet 
I  point  about  which  I  know  nothing, 
n  motion  of  Dr.  Loring,  it  was  voted  that  Cattle  Husbandr] 
he  subject  for  discussion  to-morrow  morning, 
djoumed. 
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Wednesday,  December  12. 

FOBENOON   SESSION. 

The  Board  met  at  9}  o'clock,  Mr.  T.  O.  HuNnNQTON,  of  Had* 
ley,  in  the  chair. 

CATTLE   HUSBANDRY. 

Professor  Aoassiz  was  called  upon  to  open  the  discassion  upon 
the  topic  assigned  for  consideration  this  morning,  to  wit,  Cattle 
Husbandry. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  I  have  not  much  to  say  upon  this  subject ; 
but  from  the  few  remarks  I  made  last  evening,  you  may  perceive 
that  I  wish  to  have  every  point  discussed  bearing  upon  the 
breeding  of  animals  in  a  manner  that  may  be  profit£d>le ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  best  way  would  be,  not  to  take  up  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  at  once,  but  to  take  up  one  point  at  a 
time,  so  that  we  may  have  a  specific  topic  to  discuss.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  I  will  begin  by  submitting  the  facts  I  know  with 
reference  to  one  point,  and  the  views  I  entertain  upon  that  point, 
and  then  we  may  collect  the  material  which  we  all  have  upon 
that  question. 

The  first  thing  to  which  I  would  allude  is  the  relation  of  the 
two  sexes,  and  the  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  in  the 
offspring,  so  that  we  may,  if  possible,  get  all  the  light  we  have 
with  reference  to  selecting  those  individuals  from  which  we  want 
to  breed,  and  those  individuals  which  we  are  to  use  as  fecun- 
dators.  Now,  there  is,  in  the  production  of  ftnimals,  one  iact 
which  is,  at  the  very  outset,  of  very  great  importance.  It  has 
reference,  not  only  to  the  condition  of  the  two  parents,  but  to 
the  condition  of  the  ancestors.  No  offspring  is  simply  the 
offspring  of  its  father  and  mother.  It  is  at  the  same  time  the 
offspring  of  grand&ther  and  grandmother  on  both  sides ;  and, 
at  dl  events,  we  can  trace  in  any  oflbpring  qualities  which  are 
not  immediately  to  be  ascribed  to  the  &ther  or  mother,  but 
which,  in  a  measure,  come  always  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
grandparents.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  security  of  desirable 
animals  for  breeding  which  is  not  extended  to  the  grandparents 
is  no  security  at  all,  because  the  qualities  of  the  grandparent 
may  crop  out  at  any  moment.  What  I  say  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  theory ;  I  have  experimented  upon  that  point  over  and  over 
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1,  and  I  Tish  that  all  those  who  take  aa  interest  in  tb: 
er  TToald  repeat  these  experiments,  ao  as  to  satisfj  then 
s  that  here  is  one  thiiig  worth  considering.  I  have  ezpe: 
ted  upon  tvo  species  of  animals — upon  dc^  and  rabbit 
re  myself  raised  at  will  gray  rabbits  from  white  ones ; 

obtained  occasionally  blaek  rabbits  and  white  ones  agai 
st  when  I  pleased.  With  dogs  I  have  not  made  so  man 
riments,  but  enough  to  know  that  this  influence  of  tb 
dparents  is  one  which  is  constantly  returning. 
>t  me  point  out  what  are  the  facts.  Suppose  yon  have 
B  rabbit  that  is  not  absolutely  an  Albino  ;  that  is,  a  whil 
it  which  may  have  some  color  in  it,  or  instead  of  red  ey( 

have  blue  eyes,  or  a  little  bit  of  black  on  the  tips  of  th 
You  connect  two  such  rabbits  with  one  another,  and  on 
her  of  the  offspring  will  have  the  color  more  intensified- 
er  eyes,  perhaps,  or  more  color  in  the  hair.  Now,  if  you  g 
lultiplying  without  selecting  your  parents,  you  will  continu 
oed,  generally,  white  rabbits  ;  but  suppose  that,  in  the  fin 
nee,  you  take  a  male  rabbit  that  has  more  color  than  th 
■,  which  has  black  spots  over  the  body,  the  offspring  wi 
tin  a  few  individuals  which  will  have  more  color  than  th 
it,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  a  black  one.  Now,  if  you  tak 
black  one  and  multiply  either  with  his  own  mother  or  hi 
f,  you  wiU  get  more  color  into  the  ofepring,  and  you  wil 
m  these  animals  to  their  primitive  gray  color  very  rapidlj 
see  that  here  is  the  evidence  tiiat  the  character  of  the  mal 
so  much  upon  the  progeny  that  you  change  the  whol 
iirance  of  the  progeny  if  there  is  a  marked  differenc 
een  the  male  and  the  female.  That  is  the  result  amon 
lals  about  the  ancestors  of  which  you  have  no  informatioi 
ra  take  animals  which  are  much  alike,  you  continue  to  hav 
)ed  which  is  of  the  same  kind.  I  have  never  been  able  i 
i  any  experiments  where  the  female  was  changed,  becauE 
is  more  difficult ;  but,  by  changing  the  male,  you  see  yo 
n  a  change  in  the  breed, 

le  next  pomt  is  to  see  how  the  ancestorial  relation  will  b 
fested.  Suppose  you  have  a  female  and  male  which  ar 
ly  diGFerent.  Take,  for  instance,  a  black  rabbit  with 
i  one.  Out  of  them  you  get  a  great  variety  of  tints  ;  yo 
get  gray  ones ;  you  may  get  mottled  ones ;  you  will  hardi 
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get  a  black  one ;  you  will  hardly  get  a  pure  white  one.  But  take 
any  one  of  that  breed — ^I  have  carried  the  experiment  sometimes 
to  the  seventh,  eight,  and  ninth  generations,  so  that  I  have  got 
so  many  facts  in  that  direction  that  I  cannot  from  memory  sin- 
gle out  the  different  cases.  Suppose  you  take  from  this  progeny, 
derived  from  a  white  and  black  rabbit,  a  white  female,  or  one 
which  is  almost  white,  and  copulate  her  with  another  white 
rabbit,  as  much  like  her  as  possible,  you  see  you  come  to  the 
first  case  I  have  presented,  where  the  two  parents  are  as  near 
like  one  another  as  can  be ;  but  this  white  female  being  the 
ofispring  of  a  white  and  a  black  rabbit,  her  progeny  with  another 
white  rabbit  will  contain  some  black  ones,  as  unmistakably  as 
can  be.  That  is,  there  will  be  a  grandchild  resembling  the 
grandfather.  This  is  perhaps  still  more  obvious  and  easily 
observed  among  dogs.  I  have  had  this  case :  a  shepherd  bitch 
covered  by  a  bull  d(^.  There  was  a  variety  of  dogs  among  the 
young.  Now,  from  the  connection  of  one  of  them,  which  was  as 
unlike  either  of  the  parents  as  possibly  could  be,  with  another 
very  much  like  the  parent  dog,  there  have  come  pups  that 
resembled  the  shepherd  and  the  bull  dog,  in  a  striking  manner ; 
again,  exhibiting  the  relation  of  the  grandparents  to  the  prog- 
eny of  their  young.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  guide  in  reference 
to  breeding — that  in  order  to  know  the  character  of  the  ofispring, 
we  should  know  not  only  what  is  tlie  character  of  the  father  and 
mother,  but  also  of  the  grandparents,  as  fully  as  possible. 

Then  the  next  thing  is,  the  influence  that  the  first  copulation 
has.  It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifierence  which  is  the 
first  male  connected  with  a  female.  Unquestionably,  that  first 
connection  in  a  measure  affects  all  the  future  progeny.  That 
is  to  say,  a  female  that  has  once  been  impregnated  by  a  male, 
will  show  the  effect  of  that  first  connection  through  life,  it  may 
be ;  but  at  all  events,  for  so  long  a  time  that  you  cannot  get  over 
this  first  impression.  It  therefore  shows,  what  I  have  satisfied 
myself  to  be  the  truth  among  other  animals  by  numerous  exper- 
iments :  that  the  act  of  fecundation  is  not  an  act  which  is  lim- 
ited in  its  effect,  but  that  it  is  an  act  which  affects  the  whole 
system — the  sexual  system  especially,  and  in  the  sexual  system, 
the  ovary,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  production  of  eggs  from 
that  ovary,  to  be  impregnated  hereafter,  is  so  modified  by  the 
first  act,  that  later  impregnations  do  not  eflfoce  that  first  impres- 
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Among  turtles,  I  have  satisSed  myself,  that  no  jotiDg  is 
from  any  turtle,  until  the  female,  during  four  successive 
,  has  been  fecundated  eight  times ;  and  it  is  the  eighth 
lation  or  eighth  copulation  which  secures  the  first  laying 
egg.  A  turtle,  our  little  fresh-water  turtle,  is  generally 
years  old  before  it  copulates  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  in 
eventh  year  that  they  lay,  generally,  their  first  e^ ;  and 
g  that  time,  they  have  copulated  twice  a  year,  and  each 
ation  has  produced  a  marked  change  in  tiie  egg.  The  eggs 
BO  much  in  the  ovary  of  the  turtle,  that  you  can  trace  the 
of  these  successive  copulations,  year  after  year.  I  know 
;tly  well,  when  examining  a  turtle,  which  of  her  e^s  will 
id  this  year,  which  next  year,  and  which  the  third  year  j 
,s  easy  as  possible.    If  you  open  the  first  female  turtle  you 

the  spring,  you  will  find  that  there  are  from  five  to  seven 
e^s,  about  the  size  of  a  bullet,  that  there  are  a  certain 
«r  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  five,  six  or  seven  that  are  as 
as  a  good-sized  pin's  head,  and  tbe  rest  so  small  that  the 
in  hardly  distinguish  them.  There  you  have  marked  out 
iiccessive  eggs  which  are  going  to  be  laid.  These  eggs 
in  their  situation,  the  difference,  and  it  is  plain  from  that, 
t  takes  these  successive  years,  each  year  accompanied  by 
dation,  before  any  egg  is  laid.  Now,  there  are  animals 
\  are  at  once  fecundated,  in  which  the  e^,  or  a  certain 
>er  of  eggs,  are  at  once  brought  to  development  and  laid  ; 
hat  does  not  shut  out  this  additional  fact,  that  the  other 
which  are  not  then  ripe  for  development,  are  influenced  ; 
ure  influenced  in  a  marked  degree.  Here  come  in  the  par- 
\r  facts  which  are  famfliar  to  you  all,  hut  some  of  which  I 
obtained  from  direct  experiment.  Suppose  a  bitch  covered 
bull  dog — part  of  the  oflspring  will  be  like  her,  and  part 
he  father.  Suppose  the  next  litter  is  derived  from  a  grey- 
d ;  that  second  litter,  where  no  bull  dog  had  any  part  in 
icundation,  will  contain  bull  dogs,  and  always  in  a  certain 
>rtion  ;  showing  that  the  first  impregnation  of  that  bitch  by 
nil  dog,  produced  an  effect  to  be  seen  in  the  second  gener' 
,  when  the  male  parent  of  that  second  litter  was  an  animal 
otally  different  character.  You  see,  therefore,  how  impor- 
Lt  must  be,  if  these  facts  obtain  throughout  the  whole 
kl  kingdom,  that  the  male  used  in  the  flrst  copulation  of  an 
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animal,  be  of  a  good  and  desirable  stocky  of  such  stock  as  yon 
wonld  like  to  hare  in  the  progeny  of  your  breeding  ammals. 
I  have  been  told  that  mares  which  have  been  copulated  vith 
donkeys  at  first,  never  breed  afterwards  good  colts ;  that  there 
is  always  something  of  the  mule  coming  from  the  progeny  of  a 
mare  that  has  had  at  first  a  donkey,  and  not  a  stallion. 

Now,  without  going  on  to  the  other  topics  to  which  I  wonld 
call  your  attention  afterwards,  I  think  we  may  Umit  ourselTes 
at  present  to  the  subject  of  fecundation — ^to  the  effects  of  fecun- 
dation and  the  character  of  fecundation — and  then  pass  to  &e 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  of  sterility  and  to  the  effects  cl 
sterility.  In  our  way  of  breeding,  when  we  castrate  so  large  a 
number  of  males,  and  when  we  keep  so  large  a  number  of 
females  which  are  never  allowed  to  breed,  what  have  we,  in 
reality  ?  What  is  the  stock  of  horses  with  us  ?  Castrated 
males  and  non-producing  females.  What  is  the  character  of  our 
horse  stock  ?  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  whether  the  vices  of  your 
horses  are  not  in  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  that  £eu2t  ? 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  for  you  to  experiment  upon.  But  it  is  a 
fact,  that  you  raise,  as  the  stock  of  horses  to  be  used  by  the  com- 
munity, castrated  males  and  unfertile  females ;  and  that  fSetct  is 
to  be  looked  into,  and  it  is  to  be  considered  whether  that  is 
as  it  should  be  and  the  best  that  can  be. 

Mr.  Perkinb.  There  are  two  other  points  that  might  be  con- 
sidered in  this  connection.  One  is,  in  what  way  shall  we  be 
most  likely  to  fix  the  sex  of  the  ofispring  7  I  will  give  a  little 
of  my  experience  and  of  my  observation.  In  one  case  I  took 
four  ewes  some  twenty-five  miles  to  a  French  merino  buck, 
hoping  I  should  get  one  or  two  lambs  fit  to  use.  The  buck  was 
old  and  dull,  and  when  my  ewes  came  in  in  the  spring,  I  got 
four  ewe  lambs  and  no  bucks.  The  ewes  were  fleshy  and  vigor- 
ous. Mr.  Bimie,  of  Springfield,  had  a  four-year  old  Ayrshire 
bull,  which  had  become  dull  and  stupid,  and  his  calves  were 
almost  universally  heifer  calves.  The  bull  became  so  stupid 
that  he  was  fatted  and  butchered,  aiid  Mr.  Birnie  used  a  young 
and  vigorous  yearling  bull.  He  vras  after  heifer  calves,  but  to 
his  surprise  he  found  his  calves  were  all  bull  calves.  The  bull 
was  a  vigorous,  active  bull,  and  did  not  need  any  coaxing  or 
delay.  I  mention  these  facts  with  reference  to  the  point  of 
fixing  the  sex. 
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v,  the  qnettioB  in  relation  to  hovr  &r  tlie  male  parent 
a  the  nature  and  etractnre  of  the  animal,  and  how  far  the 
le  afEbots  them,  ia  illustrated  to  some  extent  by  the  connec- 
betveen  the  jacbiss  tribe  and  the  horse  ttihe.  In  mating 
wo  together  to  produce  offipring,  if  ire  mate  the  horso  with 
enet,  ve  have  what  is  ciUled  the  jinney  ;  if  ve  mate  the 
irith  a  mare,  we  have  what  is  called  a  mule.  Well,  what 
lese  distiiictiTe  traite,  and  are  tbey  nnirereal.  If  we  mate 
kass  with  a  mare,  vo  get  an  animal  that  haa  the  ears  and 

and  tul  and  hray  of  the  jackass,  universally  ;  if  we  mate 
86  with  a  Jill,  we  have  a  mane  and  tail  and  ears  more  like 
orse  tribe,  and  we  have  the  voice  of  a  horse,  almost  univer- 
;  and  in  the  miile  we  have  the  bray  of  the  jackass.  Now, 
rould  seem  to  show — and  I  believe  it  is  somewhat  conceded 
orse-men — that  the  horse  fixes  the  limb  qualities  of  the 
ing.  That  is,  if  you  use  a  horse  that  is  sound  in  all  his 
,  that  has  a  peciiliar  gait,  the  gait  of  the  o0Bpring  is  more 
'  to  partake  of  the  character  of  that  of  the  horse  than  of 
tare ;  and  if  the  horse  has  any  defect,  such-as  interfering, 
Y  limb  defect,  the  o^riDg  is  more  likely  to  take  those 
ts  from  the  horse  than  from  the  mare. 
>fe83or  Ghadbocrkb.    I  think  we  have  a  perfect  r^ht, 

Professor  Agassiz  is  here,  (and  I  hope  he  will  recognize 
ght,)  to  get  from  him  all  we  can  ;  and  therefore  I  hope  he 
pardon  me  for  asking  a  few  questions  which  I  have  had 
nted  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  which  I  know  he  is 
jantly  able  to  answer,  because  be  has  made  this  subject  a 
,  and  I  feel  that  we  shall  gain  as  much  profit  by  drawing 
mt  as  we  could  in  any  other  way. 
e  question  that  has  come  to  my  mind  is  in  reference  to  the 

of  the  u^jury  of  animals  upon  reproduction.  I  would 
0  know  if  he  has  any  information  in  regard  to  that.  For 
ice,  if  a  male  has  received  any  particular  injury,  and 
ered  firom  it — say  to  its  limbs  or  its  horns — ^wbat  effect  has 
ipoa  the  offipring  ? 

)feasor  Agabsiz.  I  know  nothing  whatsoever  upon  that 
3t.  I  havfe  never  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  a  case  where 
r  the  other  of  the  parents  had  any  particular  defect.  I 
no  particular  information  upon  it — only  a  general  impres- 
With  regard  to  the  point  on  which  Mr.  Perkins  has 
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touched — as  to  what  the  male  and  female  may  likelj  give  to  the 
offspring — that  is  a  matter  which  is  still  yague ;  and  when  Pro- 
fessor Chadboome  takes  charge  of  the  collie,  I  hope  he  will 
keep  a  large  stock  of  animals,  aiid  constantly  experiment. 

Professor  Ghabboubne.  I  have  seen  some  tilings  in  the  human 
species,  that  may  bear  upon  the  question  I  have  suggested.  I 
know  one  man,  who,  when  a  boy,  had  his  noee  broken  and  Teiy 
badly  injured.  I  suppose  you  would  say,  that  that  was  such  an 
accidental  thing,  that  it  could  have  no  effect  upon  the  ofispring; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  that  three  of  his  children  were  bom  with  nos^ 
broken  and  twisted,  exactiy  as  his  was«  That  may  have  been 
all  accidental,  but  I  state  it  as  a  &ct. 

Now  another  point,  which  has  a  special  bearing  upon  what  the 
Professor  has  been  saying,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  grand- 
parents. I  have  attended  a  course  of  clynical  lectures  at  the 
college,  and  one  day  two  yoxmg  men  were  brought  into  the 
clynic,  each  of  whom,  had  six  toes  upon  his  feet.  Their  feet 
were  exacUy  alike,  as  far  as  you  could  see,  and  there  was  a  toe 
growing  out  on  the  side  of  the  foot,  so  that  they  had  to  wear 
very  wide  boots ;  and  they  were  brought  there  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  removed.  I  made  inquiries  as  to  their  parents, 
and  I  found  that  they  were*  not  brothers,  but  cousins ;  one  was 
the  son  of  a  man  whose  sister  was  the  mother  of  the  other.  The 
brother  had  a  son,  who  had  this  toe  growing  out  of  the  side  of 
the  foot,  and  the  sister  had  a  child,  with  a  toe  growing  out  of 
the  side  of  the  foot.  Neither  of  the  parents  had  it,  but  it  was  a 
characteristic  of  the  grandparents,  and  appeared  in  the  fanuly 
long  before.  It  struck  me  as  a  very  remarkable  fact.  Here 
was  a  man  without  this  characteristic,  who  had  begotten  a  diild 
with  it ;  and  here  was  a  woman  vnthout  it,  who  had  produced 
a  child  with  it ;  so  that  the  feet  of  the  two  boys  looked  exactly 
alike. 

Dr.  LoBiNG.  I  desire  to  discuss  this  question  a  little,  not 
because  I  can  say  anything  particularly  new,  or  can  throw  any 
particular  light  upon  the  matter,  which  is  not  already  in  the 
minds  of  the  Board ;  but  because  I  am  desirous  of  doing  mj 
duty,  and  saying  anything  that  can  possibly  be  said  upon  the 
question  before  the  Board,  to  elicit  any  new  fiicts  of  importance 
from  others. 
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'he  subject  of  cattle  husbandry  has  been  iotroduced  this 
■ning  vitb  special  reference,  ho  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ice  since  I  came  into  the  hall,  to  the  queation  of  breeding, 
sems  to  me,  that  situated  as  we  are  in  New  England,  that 
t  of  the  business  of  cattle  husbandry  is  really  of  primary 
ortance.  It  is  important  everywhere,  but  it  is  especially 
ortant  in  all  countries  where  the  business  of  farming  .is 
Kned  to  a  narrow  sphere,  and  requires  the  application  of  the 
;  rules  of  agriculture.  The  raising  of  cattle  in  the  West,  is 
tmmon-place  thing ;  they  grow  there  readily,  spontaneously, 
icially  on  the  pastures  of  the  South- West,  and  Texas  and  Ohio. 
K)me  parts  of  Southern  Ohio,  and  Southern  Illinoia,  the  rais- 
of  cattle  is  as  easy  as  that  of  the  black  walnut,  or  any  large 
wing  tree  ;  so  that  any  keen  observer,  coming  here  from  Eng- 
1,  where  the  business  of  raising  Shorthorns  is  carried  on  with 
utmost  care  and  without  regard  to  rule,  will  find  better  cattle, 
naps,  running  out  of  doors  in  Illinois,  without  any  special 
ird  to  male  andfbmale,  than  he  would  find  inthe  best  breed- 
stables  in  England,  That  is  not  the  case  here.  Whatever 
get  in  New  England,  we  are  obliged  to  get  by  hard  knocks^ 
virtue  of  study,  and  care,  and  brain  work,  and  all  that ;  so 
t  Uie  foundation  of  the  business  of  cattle  husbandry  in  New 
;land  is  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  careful  breeding,  too. 
3  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  raising  of  cattle  in  New  Eng- 
1,  for  the  mere  purpose- of  farm  work  or  meat,  and  without 
sort  of  reference  to  the  dfury,  as  a  specific  object,  is  not  a 
Stable  business.  There  is  not  a  section  of  New  England  that 
)  far  removed  from  a  market  that  it  is  impossible  to  send  the 
icest  products  immediately  to  a  good  market ;  so  that  grain 
be  transported  from  the  spot  where  it  is  raised,  anywhere  in 
r  England,  80  readily  to  mai^et,  that  it  is  worth  almost  as 
;h  on  the  E^t  where  it  is  raised  as  it  is  in  the  market  where 
sold.  That  is  not  the  case  with  grain  raised  at  the  West, 
ourae,  where  corn  is  worth  not  much  more  than  it  will  bring 
fuel,  simply  because  the  railroads,  instead  of  being  an  avenue, 
almost  a  barrier  between  the  grain  and  the  market.  It  is 
btful,  therefore,  whether  we  can  raise  gnun  hore  and  feed  it 
0  cattle  at  a  profit.  We  can  raise  it  for  men  and  feed  it 
Itably,  but  whether  for  beef  and  pork,  I  doubt.  So  with 
,    There  i?  hardly  a  spot  in  New  England  in  which  hay  is 
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not  profitable  to  saU^  and  so  easily  got  to  market  that  is  is  wordi 
almost  as  much  (not  quite,  it  is  true,)  in  the  bam  of  any  Cumer 
as  when  brought  into  market.  Hay  in  Maine  and  Western  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  worth  986  or  940  a  ton ;  but  it  is  worth  so  mudi 
as  to  make  it  more  profitable  to  sell  it  than  feed  it ;  so  that  the 
business  of  cattle  husbandry  is  made  an  expensire  business,  not 
a  dieap  business,  here ;  and  were  it  not  that  the  animal  produces 
all  that  yitalises  and  fertilizes  the  {Sum,  no  man,  except  for  his 
own  personal  fiunily  use,  would  ever  think  of  keeping  a  cow  or 
an  ox.  That  is  one  of  the  luxuries ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  sdsthetics 
of  farming ;  it  is  a  thing  the  farmer  likes ;  but  so  fiur  as  the 
making  of  money  from  cattle  produced  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  market  is  concemed,  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  You  can 
raise  fine  animals  here— •good  cows  for  the  dairy ;  and  when  you 
are  breeding  any  cow  for  the  dairy,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  breed  a 
cow  for  that  purpose  combining  some  other  qualities  that  will 
make  her  useful  for  the  shambles  when  her  business  of  the  dairy 
is  over.  But  she  must  be  so  organized  that  she  will  produce 
a  substance  for  the  market  from  her  own  system  that  will  pay 
for  what  she  consumes  better  than  the  production  of  beef  would 
pay.  The  dairy  does  that.  But  there  is  a  higher  business  still 
for  the  New  England  fiirmer,  and  that  is  the  ^nroduction  of 
choice  animals  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  animals  in 
other  sections  of  the  country.  That  is  a  business  to  which  the 
New  England  fSarmer  can  aj^y  himself  with  great  care  and  great 
profit,  and  to  which  he  has  applied  himself  with  great  success.  I 
will  illustrate.  There  have  been  bred  in  New  England,  in  a 
climate  not  particularly  adapted  to  the  development  of  Short- 
horns, for  instance,  some  of  the  best  breeding  animals  of  the 
Shorthorn .  variety  or  kind  that  can  possibly  be  conceived  of ; 
animals  better  than  you  generally  find  in  Kentucky ;  animak  as 
good  as  the  best  importers — ^Mr.  Thorne,  ColcAel  Morris,  and 
others — ^have  ever  imported  or  ever  bred  in  their  stables ;  and 
the  profit  of  those  animals  in  times  past  has  been  twofold.  One 
was,  when  hay  and  grain  were  cheaper,  the  production  of  fine 
working  oxen  and  large-sized  cows  in  some  of  our  rich  pastures, 
like  >some  of  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  portions  of  Worcester 
County  and  the  Oonnecticut  Valley ;  and  the  other  was  the  pro- 
duction of  good  animals  to  send  into  r^ons  better  adapted  to 
their  use.    Now  the  New  England  farmer  can  do  that  to  perfec- 
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I  spoke  of  the  Shorthorn,  because  that  is  less  adapted  to 
New  England  climate  and  soil  than  an^  other  animal  I  kaoT 

I  do  not'know  an  animal,  in  tlie  whole  range  of  the  animal 
lotfiy  of  the  farm,  that  is  reallj  less  adapted,  as  a  thorou^ 
I  animal,  with  dl  his  improved  points,  to  New  Eugluid 
urage,  New  JBi^aad  .winters  and  New  England  Boil,  than 
Shorthorn.    I  use  him  as  an  illustration  on  tiiat  acoonnt. 

New  England  fkrmer  has  prodoced  this  entirelj  artificial 
aal  here  by  care  and  jndicioas  breeding,  not  only  with  benefit 
tiimself,  but  also  with  benefit  to  those  outride  of  New 
;land. 

0  of  our  horses.  I  hare  often  said  that  we  have  done  more 
mprore  the  breed  of  horses  b;  the  introduction  of  New  Gng- 

1  bred  horses  into  the  horse  &mil}'  of  the  United  States  than 
other  people  on  the  earth.    The  horses  of  New  En^aad 

;  their  peculiarities  and  characteristics,  tiie  result  of  tlM 
■p  climate  in  which  they  lire,  the  peculiarly  rich,  sweet  pu- 
ts over  wliich  they  roam,  the  cold  spring  water  whidh  tbey 
ik,  and  the  geological  condition  of  the  soil  on  which  tbey 
w,  all  tending,  not  to  make  a  large,  heavy,  flabby  sort  OC 
Liriant  animal  growth,  but  a  sharp,  hard,  elean-boned,  wivy 
nal ;  and  the  constitutional  vigor  of  tliat  animal  bred  htm 
Jew  England,  I  say,  has  done  more  to  improve  the  quality  of 
ses  in  America  tlian  the  introduction  of  ahy  foreign  blood, 
le,  tliat  I  know  of ;  so  that  every  man  who  oomes  from  Koo- 
ky, north,  or  from  (Mo  or  Pennsylvania,  east,  in  search  of  a 
se  that  will  improve  the  breeds  of  horses  in  his  own  section, 
cts  wliat  is  known  practically  as  a  New  England  horse,  and 
t  is  what  would  be  known  specifically  as  a  Uorgan  bom, 
1  in  Vermoat  and  improved  there.  I  say,  then,  in  this  bnsi- 
B  of  raising  horses,  we  have  been  enabled,  by  the  advantages 
inr  climate,  with  care  and  intelligence,  to  produce  a  breeding 
mal  of  the  horse  kind  here,  which  is  valuable  to  ourselves, 

almost  invaluable  to  those  who  would  improve  the  stock  ol 
KB  outside  of  New  England. 

i'he  same  thing  holds  good  with  regard  to  sheep.  It  is  an 
raordinary  fact,  that  here  m  New  Sagland  we  can  raise  what 
ave  always  aaid,  and  say  still,  is  the  American  sheep  ;  call  it 

"  improved  American  sheep,"  if  yon  have  a  mind  to,  add 
fh  at  it ;  call  it  the  "  improved  American  merino,"  if  you 
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want  to,  and  laugh  at  it ;  call  it  ^^  a  pQe  of  grease,"  if  70a  want 
to,  and  laugh  at  that ;  but  there  is  no  question  that  here  in  New 
Kngland,  under  the  influence  of  our  climate  and*  our  soil,  and 
with  the  application  of  the  care  and  intelligence  of  the  New 
England  farmer,  we  can  produce  a  sheep  which  combines  more 
of  the  qualities  of  a  good  mutton-growing  and  wool-growing 
animal  than  anj  other  sheep  in  the  world,  and  nobody  can  gain- 
say it ;  and  if  you  raise  fifty  pounds  of  wool  upon  the  ba^k  of 
one  animal,  and  when  you  come  to  wash  it  it  is  reduced  down 
to  seven,  you  can  still  see  that  that  is  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able sheep  for  New  England  and  for  America.  He  has  a  hardy, 
solid  frame,  not  maturing  rapidly,  so  that  the  farmer  is  obliged 
to  fatten  him  from  infancy  up ;  capable  of  enduring  hardship 
and  of  being  reduced  in  flesh  at  a  year  old  and  brought  up 
again  like  a  Devon  or  an  Ayrshire ;  a  prim,  hardy  animal,  better 
adapted  to  improve  sheep-husbandry  than  any  other  that  I  know ; 
vastly  better  than  any  sheep  bred  upon  the  fat  pastures  of  Eng- 
land or  raised  in  the  warm  stalls  of  New  England.  You  cannot 
raise  them  everywhere.  You  can  do  it  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  But  you  cannot  take  these  sheep  to  Texas  or  Brazil 
and  keep  them  up  to  their  standard.  The  climate,  the  soil,  the 
grass,  the  water,  the  feed,  the  general  influences,  all  tend  to 
make  that  animal  a  little  soflter  in  all  his  texture  and  fibre ;  his 
wool  is  set  with  tess  compactness,  and  when  you  put  it  into  the 
card  it  does  not  work  so  well ;  so  that  at  last  a  New  England 
manufacturer  has  been  honest  and  fair  enough  to  say  that  the 
wool  grown  upon  sheep  in  other  countries  does  not  compare  for 
one  moment  with  the  fibre  raised  here  in  New  England  and  the 
Northern  and  North-Westem  States ;  that  is,  from  sheep 
descended  directly  from  the  **  improved  American  merino,"  bred 
and  improved  here  in  New  England.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that ;  so  that  all  the  mestizo  wools,  that  fly  about  the  cards  like 
the  down  of  a  thistle,  almost,  are  absolutely  held  together  by  what 
is  sneeringly  called  ^'  the  grease  of  the  improved  American 
merino."  This  we  can  do  here  in  New  England,  the  fountain 
of  that  sheep  blood  which  is  to  keep  the  rivers  of  wool  flowing 
and  in  good  condition  in  the  United  States.  I  say,  this  we  can 
do  here  in  New  England.  It  requires  care,  it  gets  care,  and  it 
repays. 
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yvr,  all  these  classes  of  animals,  to  which  I  hare  alluded, 
I  of  which  ore  not  adapted  to  New  England  and  some  of 
h  ore,  it  is  profitable  to  breed  here,  if  the  New  England  • 
ers  will  apply  themselves  to  the  business  of  breeding,  as  the 
ish  and  Scotch  formers  apply  themselves  to  breeding  the 
animals  they  can  conceive  of  on  the  island  of  Great  Britain, 
d  them  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  best  animal ;  the 
cet  is  always  open  to  them,  and  there  is  no  limit  in  t\m 
try  to  the  demand  for  good  Ayrshires,  or  good  Shorthoma, 
;ood  Jerseys,  scarce  as  they  are,  or  good  merino  sheep,  or 
1  horses ;  so  that  cattle  husbandry  in  New  England  is  really, 
1  carried  on  in  its  most  improved  way,  cattle  breeding.  Of 
se,  the  feeding  of  animals  goes  with  it,  because  you  cannot 
i  well  unless  you  feed  well.  A  part  of  the  great  business 
le  improvement  of  any  animals  is  the  mode  ot  feeding  from 
to  day,  generation  after  generation ;  but  breeding  is  the 
lesB  out  of  which  the  New  England  farmer  can  malce  his 
ts.  Then,  when  the  long,  cold  winter  comes,  he  need  not 
jsturbed  for  fear  that  the  cattle  he  is  feeding  in  bis  stalls 
not  pay  him  in  the  spring,  because  he  knows  perfectly  well 
every  pound  he  puts  upon  them  will  be  more  than  paid  for, 
by  their  value,  pound  for  pound,  but  by  their  quality  as 
ding  animals. 

9w,  this  has  brought  me  to  the  point  upon  which  this  debate 
opened.  There  is  no  question  that  the  whole  business  of 
ding  is  one  which  requires  the  utmost  core,  the  keenest  and 
est  observation,  and  a  sort  of  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
,e  physique  and  TnoraU  of  the  animal — an  intimate  acquaint- 
,  a  sort  of  secret  association,  which  no  man  can  get  who 
not'  devote  himself  to  the  business  and  sharpen  his  mind 
:he  work  before  him.  Tou  all  know  that  under  adverse 
imstanceB — starvation  accompanied  with  cold  and  ignorance 
e  human  race  will  degenerate  as  rapidly  as  any  of  the  field 
nets  of  the  form  will  degenerate  under  bad  cultivation. 
;  is  evident  enough.  So  that  there  are  unquestionably  fam- 
of  men — I  will  not  say  races,  but  families  of  men — almost 
ins  of  men;  who,  under  adverse  circumstances,  social,  civil, 
>nal,  have  d^^nerated,  until  at  la«t  they  have  reached  a 
t  which  is  below  that  of  a  sharp,  quick,  clear,  intelligent 
;e.    The  downfall  of  the  human  race  &om  a  point  of  civili< 
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saUon  into  degradation  is  one  of  the  moat  astonishing  facts  in 
all  human  histoiy ;  for  it  is  an  undoabted  fact  that  the  Hottentot 
in  hts  natural  condition,  the  American  Indian  in  his  natnial 
condition,  is  better,  as  a  type  of  man,  than  some  of  the  fiiflen 
races  of  men,  who  have  not  kept  themsdves  up  to  the  standard 
of  moralitj,  intelligence  and  social  and  ciyil  eleyation.  Nov, 
the  same  rule  that  aiq[^es  to  man,  applies  to  animals  with  jet 
greater  force.  Man  has  a  defiant  and  powerful  intellect  wlridi 
will  enable  him  to  resist  outward  circumstances.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  Man  is  not  a  mere  machine  alone.  He 
defies  disease ;  he  sustains  and  supports  his  life ;  he  keeps  him- 
self in  good  phjsical  condition,  often,  hj  the  defiant  powers  of 
his  will  or  his  intellect  alone,  so  that  the  old  saying  of  an  able 
man  that  he  had  no  time  to  be  sick,  is  perfectly  and  lit^^y 
true.  Animals  hare  nothing  of  this  kind  to  help  them  through 
their  trials— nothing.  They  grow  upon  the  land  the  serrants  of 
man,  and  under  his  hand  aro  as  plastic,  almost,  as  day  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter ;  and  let  no  man  suppose  that  he  can  subject 
the  sensitiye  and  carefully  bred  animals  upon  his  fimn  to  bad 
treatment  and  bad  food,  and  have  a  race  which  will  compensate 
him  for  breeding,  any  mora  than  you  could  blow  up  the  schools, 
churohes,  bibles  and  good  goTcrnment  among  any  people,  and 
expect  them  to  maintein  themselves  in  their  position  as  part  of 
the  human  family.  It  is  impossible.  All  the  animals  npoa  the 
fkrm,  governed  as  they  aro  entiroly  by  their  instincte,  guided  as 
they  continually  aro  by  the  superior  ability  of  man,  wholly  sub- 
servient to  him,  dependent  entirely  upon  him  for  all  they  eat 
and  all  they  drink,  and  for  their  daily  comfort  and  condition — 
these  animals  requiro  all  the  kindness  and  caro  and  r^nlarity  of 
feeding  that  can  possibly  be  bestowed  upon  them;  and  when 
they  receive  that,  if  they  liave  been  bred  in  accordance  with 
those  rules  which  should  guide  an  intelligent  farmer  in  breeding, 
they  will  always  carry  the  marks  of  that  kind  treatment  upon 
them,  from  the  expression  of  their  countenances  to  the  graceful 
hanging  of  their  tidils.  From  one  end  to  the  other,  that  elegant, 
fair,  graceful,  good  bearing,  which  an  animal  has  that  is  taken 
caro  of  by  a  kind-hearted  and  intelligent  man,  tells  the  whole 
story  of  the  way  in  which  man  can  elevate  the  whole  animal 
kingdom  up  to  his  uses  and  to  his  wanto.  I  say,  tberoforo,  let 
no  man  expect  that  he  can  play  the  brute  among  his 
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and  at  flie  same  time  raise  either  liimself  or  his  animals  up  to 
the  standard  of  good  agriculture.    It  cannot  be  done. 

This,  sir,  is  the  nutrale  of , breeding,  and  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  thing.  Once  having  made  up  jour  minds  that  you 
are  equal  to  being  lords  of  the  animal  kingdom,  once  having 
established  the  &ct  in  your  own  superior  consciousness  that  you 
are  competent  to  do  that  business,  then  you  can  apply  yourselves 
to  the  selection  of  animals  for  the  purposes  of  breeding,  and 
apfdy  yourselves  to  the  business  of  procreating  those  animals, 
and  increasing  them  upon  your  farms.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  repeat  what  I  have  said  before ;  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  obliged  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  this 
morning ;  but  if  I  am  tiJcing  up  the  time  that  others  desire  to 
occupy,  I  will  stop  in  a  moment.  This  matter  of  selecting 
animals  is  the  first  point.  I  insist  upon  it,  that  no  animal 
should  be  selected  as  a  breeding  animal,  which  has  either  sus- 
tained an  injury  himself,  or  whose  ancestors  have  sustained  such 
grave  injury  that  he  bears  upon  himself  the  slightest  mark  of  it ; 
because  it  is  perfectiy  i^>parent  that  the  inheritance  of  acquired 
faculties  is  almost  as  certain  as  the  inheritance  of  natural  facul- 
ties. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is  a  positive  rule,  but  I  say 
that  it  comes  so  near  being  a  positive  rule  that  every  dose 
observer  of  animals,  every  close  observer  of  man,  knows  that  it 
is  as  near  a  rule  as  you  can  get.  I  have  not  a  multitude  of  facts 
to  sustain  the  idea  that  a  simple  injury  would  damage  a  breed- 
ing animal,  but  I  do  know  that  certain  mutilations  will  be  trans- 
mitted, isometimes  not  to  the  damage  of  the  offipring.  How  is  it 
that  the  best  fisunily  of  Ayrshire  catfle  which  I  myself  have  ever 
undertaken  to  breed,  descended  from  a  bull  acknowledged  to  he 
in  many  respects,  and  almost  in  all  respects,  the  best  Ayrshire 
buU  ever  brought  into  this  country — how  is  it,  that  that  whole 
fiimily  of  animals  carry  the  mark  of  their  parentage  upon  the 
ends  oi  their  ears  ?  The  ear  of  an  animal  of  the  bovine  species, 
is  generally  as  evenly  rounded  as  the  top  of  an  arch ;  but  here 
is  a  whole  family  of  animals,  the  ends  of  whose  ears  are  either 
square  or  scolloped^  or  clipped,  precisely  as  you  see  them  scol- 
loped or  clipped,  when  they  are  sent  from  the  farm  into  the  hill 
pastures  of  Scotland  or  England.  Where  did  they  get  this  ? .  It 
certainly  is  not  natural.  That  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  ears 
of  these  animals  must  have  been  caused,  not  by  one  clipping, 
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perhaps,  but  by  generations  of  dipping.    How  far  that  estab- 
lishes the  rule,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  it  does  fix  it  so 
much  in  mj  mind,  that,  as  a  practical  breeder,  I  should  avoid 
breeding  from  an  animal  that  had  any  defect  caused  bj  an 
ii\jury.    I  agree  that  it  is  a  matter  of  nice  science  to  tell  whether 
the  rule  is  a  fixed  one,  or  not.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is ; 
but  as  a  practical  breeder,  I  should  avoid  such  marks.    For 
instance,  if  there  is  anything  in  the  world  that  I  detest  and 
abominate,  it  is  what  is  called  a  drooping  rump,  in  any  thing, 
unless  it  is  a  French  trotting  horse.    A  kanuck  horse,  that 
caf  trot  his  mile  in  2.40,  and  then  has  ended  his  business,  maj 
possibly  carry  a  sloping  rump — if  he  wants  to  do  it.    It  is 
not  an  evidence  of  good  breeding,  decency,  or  anything  else, 
and  that  is  the  only  animal  I  will  foigive  it  in ;  and  I  wonld 
not  forgive  it  in  him,  but  for  the  speed  he  can  get  up  now  and 
then.    But  if  there  is  anything  that  is  admirable  to  the  eje  of  a 
man  who  is  fond  of  oatUe,  it  is  a  straight,  true,  level  rump.   I 
don't  know  why  it  is :  whether  it  is  because  he  knows  that  the 
nice  pieces  lie  there  somewhere,  or  because  it  is  a  graceful  thing 
to  see ;  but  so  it  is.    You  do  not  see  it  in  pictures.    Ton  do 
not  see  well-bred  animals  in  pictures ;  they  are  not  in  aocoid- 
ance  with  nature.    It  is  the  art  of  man  that  has  made  the  ani- 
mal good-looking.    Now,  there  is  nothing  to  which  our  cows  are 
more  liable,  when  covered  by  heavy  bulls,  than  to  get  broken 
down.    The  tail  is  not  very  strong,  and  is  easily  crushed  down 
upon  the  pelvis.    I  have  no  question,  then,  that  a  breeder  might 
produce,  from  a  straight-rumped  family  of  animals  on  his  farm, 
a  set  of  animals  whose  rumps  were  sloping  and  broken  down,  if 
he  allowed  his  cows  to  be  broken  down  in  that  way  by  beavj 
bulls.    I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  as  a  fact,  that  it  would  be  so, 
but  I  would  avoid  it,  just  exactly  as  I  would  avoid  tho  selection 
of  ears  of  corn  from  my  corn-field,  that  came  from  defectiye 
hills,  or  had  defects  themselves.    So,  too,  I  would  be  p^ca- 
larly  careful  about  animals  that  had  injuries  upon  them.    With 
regard  to  natural  defects,  every  man  knows,  that  they  must  be 
avoided.    It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  that  matter.  A 
crooked  foreleg  in  a  buU  will  be  very  likely  to  make  its  appe&f' 
ancQ  in  his  ofl&pring,  and  everybody  knows  that  if  there  is  an/- 
thing  that  will  annoy  a  farmer,  it  is  crooked-logged,  knocked- 
kneed  cattle.    If  I  had  a  knock-kneed  bull,  I  should  expect  to 
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have  a  family  of  knock-kneed  animals.  So  of  feeble  hocks.  If 
I  had  a  stallion,  whose  foot  was  out  of  order,  I  should  expect  the 
feet  of  his  colt  would  be  a  little  disposed  to  get  out  of  order.  If 
I  had  an  animal  with  such  defectiye  lungs  that  he  was  short- 
winded,  I  should  expect  his  progeny  to  be  short-winded. '  If  I 
had  an  animal  with  a  delicate  stomach,  I  should  expect  his 
progeny  to  have  delicate  stomachs ;— just  exactly  as,  in  the 
human  family,  we  know  that  we  sometimes  get  from  our  ances- 
tors, diseases  and  defects.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss 
that  point.  So,  while  I  would  avoid  animals  tliat  have  defects 
from  injury,  I  would  also  avoid  those  that  have  natural  defects ; 
and  when  I  came  to  the  selection  of  animals  to  breed,  avoid  all 
accidental  and  all  natural  defects.  What  then  ?  Here  is  a  bull 
with  a  straight  rump,  high  head,  even  shoulders,  deep  through 
his  heart,  his  offal  properly  balanced,  and  his  quarters  very 
large-^is  he  a  good  breeder  ?  There  comes  the  question.  And 
that  is  where  the  man  is  obliged  to  get  underneath  the  hide  of 
the  animal,  inside  of  his  brains,  and  find  out,  as  Professor 
Agassiz  has  just  whispered  to  me  so  significantly,  his  temper  a- 
ment.  Why,  animals  have  their  moral  sense,  and  their  intellec- 
tual sense,  and  their  sentiments,  just  as  much  as  we  have,  and 
there  is  just  as  much  difference  between  the  calm,  sagacious, 
well-behaved,  prudent  stallion  or  bull,  and  one  that  is  constantly 
quarrelling,  fighting,  tormenting  and  destroying  the  temper  of 
the  mothers  of  the  flock, — a  mere  pest  of  the  her^, — as  much 
di£forence  as  there  is  between  the  man  who  sets  a  good  example 
to  mankind,  and  one  who  sets  a  bad  example  to  mankind.  So 
that  a  breeder,  in  selecting  a  male  animal  for  the  purposes  of 
breeding  horses,  or  cattle,  or  what  not,  must  be  able  to  under- 
stand, by  a  sort  of  intuition,  what  the  temperament  of  his  ani- 
mal is — especially  the  male,  because  it  is  through  the  male  that 
the  great  improvement  comes.  Always,  the  females  are  the 
suWrvient ;  it  is  they  who  do  the  work,  and  the  male  secures 
the  increase,  in  reality,  and  produces  his  stamp. 

Now,  after  having,  as  I  say,  selected  the  animal  of  the  form 
which  you  like,  the  next  thing  is  to  select  the  animal  of  the 
temperament  that  you  like.  The  temperament  which  one  breed 
of  animals  should  have,  is  exactly  the  temperament  that  another 
breed,  or  another  kind,  or  another  species,  should  have.  For 
instance :  It  is  just  as  necessary  that  an  ox  should  be  sagacious 
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— it  is  jost  as  necessary  that  a  oow  should  be  qaiet,  aad  strong, 
and  calni)  and  prudent,  and  well4>ehaved-«as  it  is  that  a  horse 
should  be.  Every  man,  whether  he  keeps  one  cow  or  fifty  cows, 
knows  that  what  he  wants,  particularly  for  a  good  dairy  cow,  is 
a  placid  temper.  There  never  was  such  a  thing  as  an  irritable, 
and  at  the  same  timo  a  valuable,  dairy  cow.  The  two  things  do 
not  go  together.  So  then  you  must,  in  breeding  animals  of  the 
bovine  species,  select  that  calm  temperament;  for  when  you 
come  down  to  the  matter  in  hand,  having  secured  the  shape  that 
I  spoke  of,  it  is  the  animal  that  is  well  organised  in  this  way  that 
is  a  good  woiker,  docile,  easily  trained,  and  patient.  It  is  the 
animal  of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  spoken  that  performs  her 
part  well  in  the  dairy ;  it  is  the  animal  of  the  kind  of  wliich  I 
have  spoken  that  breeds  well  and  transmits  good  qualities  to  his 
descendants.  And  when  you  pass  from  the  homed  cattle  on  your 
fiurm,  and  go  to  your  horses,  every  man  knows  that  thwe  are 
just  as  distinctive  qualities  in  families  of  horses  as  in  fiuooilies  of 
meia.  You  can  go  into  any  part  of  New  England,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  have  been  certain  stallions  which  have  produced 
good  driving,  patient  horses,  with  no  vices  about  them.  They 
do  not  kick ;  they  do  not  bite  ;  they  are  not  opposed  to  work ; 
they  are  ready  to  go  about  their  business  at  any  time ;  and  every 
horse-purchaser  goes  right  to  that  spot  to  see  if  he  can  get  an 
animal  of  that  fiunily.  On  the  other  hand,  you  find  fiunilies  of 
horses  entirely  diflforent ;  and  in  all  the  animals  that  we  undei^ 
take  to  breed  upon  our  fkrms,  we  find  the  defectsof  whidi  I  have 
qpoken.  Now  you  can  create  a  bad  temperament,  if  you  like. 
There  is  no  question  about  that  at  all.  A  team  of  oxen  will 
always  tell  the  story  of  the  driver.  You  need  not  look  at  the 
driver.  He  may  be  in  a  grog-shop,  for  aught  I  care,  taking  his 
eleven  o'clock,  or  hid  under  his  wagon  eating  his  economical 
bread  and  cheese ;  look  at  his  team,  and  the  team  will  tdl  the 
story  of  the  driver  almost  always.  See  that  stately,  high-headed, 
patient-looking  team— ^oii/EefeiiMooking — (that  is  the  word  ;  how 
it  expresses  the  appearance  of  a  good  ox-team !) — four  or  six, 
attached  to  a  heavy  load.  They  stand  waiting,  coHfideiU4ookb^y 
knowing  that  there  is  nothing  between  them  and  their  destinar 
tion  except  the  length  of  the  way.  Now,  it  is  the  man  who, 
having  selected  his  team,  imparts  to  them  that  confidenoe.  He 
never  despairs,  and  they  never  despair ;  he  never  frets,  and  they 
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never  fret ;  he  never  gets  irritated,  and  they  never  get  irritated ; 
he  inarches  on,  and  they  march  on.  Just  exactly  as  it  was  said 
in  old  times :  ^^  I  would  rather  have  an  army  of  stags  with  a 
lion  for  a  leader,  than  an  army  of  lions  with  a  stag  for  a  leader." 
Take  the  best  team  of.  cattle  you  can  conceive  of,  shaped  all 
right,  measuring  ri^t,  weigliing  right,  and  in  proper  condition, 
out  of  the  hands  of  such  a  teamster  as  I  have  spoken  of,  and 
put  them  into  the  hands  of  a  man  of  the  opposite  characteristics, 
and  you  will  find  that  your  team  will  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  man.  And  it  is  exactly  so  with  breeding  animals.  A 
patient,  good-tempered,  intelligent,  well-behaved  stallion  is  put 
.  into  a  stable,  and  is  approached  with  a  club,  and  muzzled,  and 
sworn  at,  and  frightened ;  and,  when  brought  out  to  cover  a 
mare,  if  he  fails  to  make  a  noise,  and  break  down  the  fence,  and 
tear  up  the  earth,  he  is  put  down  as  a  dull,  stupid  fellow,  not  fit 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  is  irritated,  pounded  and  lashed 
into  this  excited  state  simply  that  he  may  be  a  gallant  stallion !, 
The  old  scmg  says :  '<  There  was  (General  Washington,  upon  a 
strapping  stallion  ;*"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  about  the  best 
expression  I  ever  heard  to  describe  what  some  men  seem  to  value 
most  in  a  horse.  A  breeder  who  undertakes,  as  they  say,  to  keep 
a  ^^  stud  horse/'  must  have  a  ^'  strapping  stallion ; "  and  he  keeps 
his  ^^  strapping  stallion "  up  to  this  mark ;  and  for  a  time  he 
will  cover  up  all  the  defects  of  the  animal — his  miserable  shoul- 
der, his  round  fore  leg,  his  feeble  stifles,  inefficient  back,  and 
shocking  taO,  by  the  exhibition  of  the  power  that  he  has  to  con- 
vert him,  before  all  mares  and  all  observer?,  into  a  '^  strapping 
stallion."  What  sort  of  condition  and  temper  is  that  horse  in 
for  the  purposes  of  breeding  ?  What  state  of  mind  is  he  in  to 
go  about  his  business  ?  What  sort  of  temper  do  you  expect  he 
is  g(nng  to  transmit  to  his  posterity ,?  Why,  if  he  were  let  alone 
he  might  do  a  decent  thing ;  if  he  were  allowed  to  preserve  his 
.  equilibrium  he  might  possibly  be  tolerable ;  but  in  the  state  of 
irritation  he  is  in,  he  not  only  transmits  his  weak  organization  to 
his  posterity,  but  he  also  transmits  the  acquired  honors  of  his 
disposition — ^that  intellectual  condition  which  has  been  impressed 
upon  him  by  the  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  take  care  of 
him.  In  this  whole  matter  of  temperament,  it  is  the  man  who 
rules  and  controls  the  animals.    He  can  transmit  to  the  crea- 

• 

tures  he  produces  on  his  farm  his  own  placid  soul  if  he  likes. 
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I  thiuk  that  the  most  admirable  sight  in  ilie  world,  next  to  that 
of  a  general  leading  his  army  to  battle,  is  that  of  one  breeder 
whom  I  can  select  in  New  England,  who  has  ndse^  a  breed  of 
animal"  from  a  low  stage  to  a  high  one.  His  flocks  know  him 
as  their  protector  and  bene&ctor ;  and  when  he  goes  in  among 
them  with  his  long  white  wand,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  indicate 
hj  that  wand  to  a  particular  sheep  that  she  is  wanted,  and  die 
obeys.  There  is  no  confusion ;  there  is  no  trouble.  It  is  like  a 
school  under  the  control  of  a  humane  teacher,  who  does  not 
whip  his  boys  nor  his  girls  either,  and  testifies  to  the  influence 
which  the  character  of  a  man  has  over  all  that  comes  beneath 
his  rule.  K  you  want  to  see  a  sight  which  will  impress  you, 
and  teach  you  what  you  may  be  yourselves,  as  controllers  of  the 
animal  kingdom*  go  with  me  into  the  sheep-pens  of  Edward 
Hammond,  of  Vermont,  and  there  you  will  see  what  I  have 
described.  I  have  never  seen  anything  finer,  more  beautiful, 
^lore  admirable,  more  significant,  of  the  power  of  the  human 
race  over  the  animal  kingdom  than  what  I  have  seen  there. 
Now,  I  say  that  we,  as  intelligent  farmers — ^not  prairie  farmers, 
not  &rmers  chasing  our  cattle  over  the  pampas  armed  with 
spears  and  the  lasso,  but  men  who  have  subdued  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  have  at  last  brought  the  mind  and  will  of  the 
animals  (or  propose  to  do  so)  under  our  own  control — as  men 
engaged  in  Uiis  business,  I  say,  we  are  bound,  if  we  expect  to 
be  good  breeders  of  cattle,  to  preserve  our  equanimity  among 
our  flocks  and  herds ;  and  if  we  do,  they  will  manifest  the  same 
temper  in  all  tlieir  dealings  with  us. 

Professor  Agassiz  alluded  to  the  efiect  of  the  first  impregna- 
tion upon  female  animals.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him  speak  of 
that,  and  I  hope  that,  as  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board, 
or  in  any  capacity  a  teacher  of  the  farmers  of  New  England,  he 
will  continue  to  reiterate  it.  It  is  the  prime  and  fundamental 
rule  of  breeding,  that  the  seed  wliich  you  are  to  plant,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  forth  certain  fruit,  should  be  planted  upon  a 
virgin  soil ;  not  upon  a  soil  that  has  previously  been  contami- 
nated by  foul  seed  of  any  description.  Every  man  who  has 
observed  his  flocks  and  herds,  well  knows  that  the  influence, 
whether  it  is  a  physical  or  a  moral  influence,  of  a  low-bred  male 
used  for  the  impregnation  of  a  female  of  good  blood,  and  kept 
for  certain  breeding  purposes,  is  always  disastrous,  and  cannot 
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be  otherwise.  Therefore,  if  you  expect  to  do  anything  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  New  England  stock,  as  members  of  Agri- 
cultural Societies,  never  offer  another  premium,  for  a  bull  that 
is  not  of  some  pure  blood  of  a  certain  breed.  All  this  talk  about 
^^  native  cattle  "  is  the  merest  prejudice ;  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything.  The  native  cattle,  are  no  cattle  at  all.  They  are  just 
like  the  dogs  the  Professor  spoke  of  last  night,  as  running  in  the 
streets  of  Brazil — irritable,  half-bred,  half-fed,  all  sorts  of  shapes, 
no  imiformity,  no  fitness  for  any  one  of  the  objects  of  the  farmer. 
K  you  are  going  to  pay  premiums  for  male  animals  of  that 
description,  you  might  just  as  well  pay  premiums  for  the  poorest 
crop  of  com  ^  wheat,  or  hay.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  offering 
a  premium  to  the  man  who  would  reduce  wheat  down  to  its 
natural  condition,  prior  to  its  beiog  wheat  (if  there  ever  was 
such  a  condition,)  or  com  down  to  its  condition  before  it  was 
com,  as  of  offering  a  premium  for  a  male  animal  of  what  is 
called  the  native  breed.  There  is  no  sort  of  propriety  in  such  a 
thing.  I  would  therefore  insist  upon  it,  that  every  premium 
offered  for  male  animals  should  be  ofiered  for  good  animals  of 
some  specific  breed. 

Mr.  Smith  says,  *^  I  forget  Mr.  Anderson's  stock."  I  do  not 
forget  it.  I  want  to  ask  if  he  got  his  fine  stock  with  runt  bulls 
or  grade  bulls  ?  I  want  to  know  if  he  started  out  from  the  hills 
of  Shelburne  and  went  down  into  the  Oonnecticut  Valley  and 
purchased  an  animal  whose  pedigree  he  did  not  know  well  ? 
And  has  he  not  boasted  that  since  he  has  begun  to  breed  he  has 
always  kept  in  his  stalls  a  bull  of  unquestioned  pedigree,  which 
had  been  bred  so  long  and  so  well  that  all  good  judges  of  cattle 
in  that  neighborhood  knew  what  kind  of  animals  he  would  pro- 
duce ?  Why,  the  great  secret  of  Mr.  Anderson's  success  is, 
that  he  has  rejected  the  grade  bulls,  and  has  continued  to  breed 
up  to  a  standard  by  the  use  of  a  pure  breed  of  bulls.  I  am  now 
talking  about  male  animals  kept  for  breeding,  and  about  the 
way  to  improve  your  cattle  and  secure  good  animals  of  a  pure 
and  distinct  breed ;  and  you  may  all  land  exactly  where  the 
Messrs.  Anderson  have  landed,  with  good  herds  of  cattle,  of 
certain  descriptions,  bred  up  to  the  standard,  by  the  use  of  a 
good,  pure  breed  of  bulls.  I  trast,  therefore,  that  in  the  selec- 
tion of  animals,  and  in  the  offering  of  premiums  by  societies, 
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special  regard  will  be  bad  to  aaimals  of  oertain  specific  breeds, 
thai  have  their  pedigrees  vdl  authenticated. 

It  18  unneceasary,  I  think,  for  me  to  allude  to  the  matter  oi 
feeding.  I  hope  that  the  discussion  up(m  the  question  of  breed- 
ing will  be  continued,  and  that  the  farmers  present  will  gire 
their  experience  in  these  matters.  So  &r  as  the  business  of 
feeding  is  concerned,  it  naturally  bdongs  to  the  business  of 
fiurming,  just  exactly  as  much  as  the  manuring  of  land  bdongs 
to  the  raising  of  a  crop.  Every  fiarmer  knows  perfectly  wdl 
that  it  is  good  hay,  good  pasturage,  good  roots  and  good  grain, 
that  make  the  animal ;  and  the  most  judidous  and  eoonomical 
modes  of  introducing  that  nutrition  into  the  stomachs  of  your 
Yarious  animals  have  been  so  often  discussed,  and  are  so  well 
under8tood«by  most  farmers,  that  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  upon 
it  here. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  There  is  one  point  in  the  selectim  of 
breeding  animals  which  has  not  been  touched  upon,  which  I 
believe  is  of  great  consequence,  and  that  is  color.  The  color  of 
an  animal  is  always  associated  with  certain  definite  qualities ; 
and  I  should  assume,  from  what  I  know  of  the  lower  classes  of 
mammalia,  that  the  rule  would  obtain  also  among  the  higher 
ones,  or  among  those  which  are  of  higher  value  on  the  fi^m. 
For  instance,  animals  that  are  entirely  white  have  uniformly 
weak  eyes-4)ad  sight ;  at  least,  that  is  the  case  among  rabbits. 
All  those  that  are  purely  white  have  such  weak  eyes  that  fliej 
are  almost  blind.  I  suppose  that  is  an  indication  that  we  must 
avoid  a  light  color.  It  is  a  kind  of  bleaching  of  those  darker 
tints  which  are  connected  with  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  and  I 
think,  therefore,  indicates  a  certain  feebleness  of  the  system, 
which  it  is  not  desisable  to  propagate.  I  shoidd  like  to  know 
tiie  experience  of  fiBurmers  in  regard  to  white  cattle,  white  bulls, 
and  the  like,  and  whether  they  have  similar  peculiarities  ai 
constitution  to  those  that  I  have  noticed  among  rabbits. 

Then,  again,  a  very  dark  color — ^perfect  black,  for  instance^ 
indicates  a  prediq)Osition  towards  another  kind  of  indispositioa, 
which  is  well  known  among  those  interested  in  the  study  of 
disease'as  amaurosis ;  and  that  kind  of  indisposition  is  certainly 
also  noticeable  among  black  rabbits.  How  is  it  with  thoroughly 
Uack  horses  which  have  very  dark  eyes  ?  I  do  not  know  enough 
of  that  description  of  cattle  to  have  a  definite  opinion,  but  I 
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have  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  best  animal  for  breeding  will  be  found  to 
be  that  whioh  approaches  nuist  nearly  to  the  primitive,  natural 
ooltf  of  the  animal.  Now  wh^i  is  the  natural  color  of  a  horse  ? 
I  do  rfot  know.  The  wild  hoffsef^^^ln  their  primitiye  condition, 
are  not  known  with  certaintj ;  but* we  haye  a  great  many  species 
of  that  genus  which  are  known  as  wild.  We  know  several  kinds 
of  wild  donkeys,  the  wild  horse  of  Afiriea,  the  sebra,  Ac.  They 
are  either  gray^  or^  sometimes,  a  brownish  gray,  or  they  are  fox 
color  mixed  with  gray.  These  are  the  natural  tints,  and  there- 
fore I  would  say  that  the  grayish-brown  horses  are  those  which 
api»*oach  the  primitive  color  oi  the  q)ecies  most  nearly,  and  that 
would  probably  be  the  best  color  for  animals  to  be  used  for 
breeding  purposes.  But  that  is  merely  theoretical»  I  should 
like  to  learn  from  the  practical  fermers  here  present  what  haa 
been  their  experience  with  reference  to  this  point,  and  also  to 
ihe  point  I  have  previously  touched  upon — ^the  influence  of  the 
male  upcm  the  progeny. 

Mr.  Stedman.  I  can  speak  with  reference  to  the  last  question 
which  the  gentleman  asks — the  influence  of  color  upon  cattle. 
I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Shorthorna.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
cattle  are  entirely  white,  and  I  have  never  discovered  any  weak- 
ness about  their  eyes.  I  think  if  there  is  any  difierence,  it  is  in 
their  favor,  as  kindly  feeders.  But  it  is  a  color  we  do  not  desire. 
It  is  not  fashionable,  and  we  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
said  by  those  who  are  the  best  authority,  that  no  Shorthorn 
exists  without  some  white.  I  thought,  when  that  fact  was  first 
mentioned  to  me,  that  I  knew  exceptions ;  but  on  examining 
those  which  I  supposed  to  be  purely  red,  I  found  about  them 
some  parts  m(»«  or  less  white. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  first  impregnation,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  progeny. 
I  have  known  some  of  the  best  bred  animals'  that  w^e  thus  con- 
taminated. They  showed  it  distinctly  in  their  future  o&pring. 
And  here  I  will  state  one  £ACt  which  the  Professor  has  not  men- 
tioned. The  effect  does  not  always  crop  out  sensibly ;  we  do 
not  always  see  it.  A  ShorthcHm  cow,  whidi  has  thus  been  con- 
taminated, may,  after  being  deliveored  of  that  impregnation, 
produce  several  apparently  weltbred  Sh<»rthom  calves;  but 
eventually,  she  vrill  have  one  in  which  the  evidence  of  that  first 
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impregnation  will  unqnesttonably  crop  oat,  in  the  long  branch- 
ing horns.  I  have  one  case  in  mind  of  a  magnificent  Shorthorn 
heifer,  that  was  thns  accidentally  impregnated,  and  after  bring- 
ing several  calves  that  showed  no  evidence  of  contamination, 
brought  one  and  then  another,  in  which  the  efifoct  of  that  first 
impregnation  was  clearly  shown. 

I  think  we  are  in  danger  of  receiving  a  wrong  impression  from 
one  remark  which  Dr.  Loring  made,  with  regard  to  the  cattle  of 
the  West — ^that  an  English  breeder  would  find  there,  cattle 
superior  to  those  at  home.  The  doctor  did  not  say  but  what 
they  were  indigenous  to  that  country ;  but  I  suppose  the  &ct  to 
be  that  they  were  carried  there.  It  is  the  blooded  English 
cattle  that  have  been  carried  there  at  different  times  from  the 
year  1817,  to  the  present  time,  that  have  produced  the  sfyle  of 
Cfttle  found  there,  and  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  prodace 
among  our  herds  here. 

Dr.  LoBiNO.  Mr.  Stedman  will  remember  that  when  I  made 
that  remark,  I  was  speaking  particularly  of  Shorthorns.  I  made 
those  remarks  under  the  "  Shorthorn  "  head  of  my  discourse. 
It  was  with  particular  reference  to  the  Shorthorn,  and  I  stated 
that  he  ¥^as  not  exactly  the  animal  best  adapted  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  was  particularly  adapted  to  the  West.  I  remember 
very  well,  that  shortly  after  Judge  Douglas  came  home  from 
England,  (and  he  was  a  very  close  observer  of  everything  that 
came  under  his  eye,)  he  said  to  me :  ^'  I  saw  a  great  many  herds 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  in  England.  I  was  interested  in  looking 
about  among  the  farms,  and  I  can  find  a  much  better  general 
average  of  Shorthorns  in  Illinois  than  I  can  in  England."  And 
then  he  remarked  that  it  was  evident  that  the  pastures  and 
climate  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  were  particularly  adapted  to  to 
breed  of  animals.  It  was  with  reference  particularly  to  Short- 
horns that  I  spoke ;  and  I  am  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  introduction  of  Shorthorn  blood  into  the  Western 
country  that  has  made  the  raising  of  beef  there  not  only  practi- 
cable but  highly  profitable.  Shorthorn  blood  has  done  that 
thing. 

Mr.  SMrra.  I  aUuded  to  Mr.  Anderson's  stock  while  Dr. 
Loring  was  speaking,  not  because  I  did  not  think  he  respected 
that  stock,  but  because  of  his  remark  that  he  thought  we  ou^t 
not  to  offer  premiums  for  grade  bulls  and  grade  stock,    we 
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have  offered  premiums  for  grade  bulls  and  grade  stock,  with 
special  reference  to  Mr.  Anderson's  stock ;  because,  if  we  did 
not,  he  would  be  debarred  from  competing  for  our  premiums. 

I  cannot  answer  Professor  Agassiz's  question  with  regard  to 
color,  but  I  can  ask  another,  which  is  always  easier  than  to 
answer.  I  would  inquire  if  the  color  of  cattle  affects .  the  beef 
or  the  dressing  of  the  beef.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  in  the  beef  business  for  sixty  years,  and  he  is  very 
much  prejudiced  against  white  cattle.  He  prefers  red  or  black, 
or  any  color  to  white.  He  says  they  never  dress  well ;  and  I 
notice,  that  in  Mr.  Robinson's  report  in  the  ^^  Tribune,"  of  the 
prices  of  beef,  he  makes  this  remiark  frequently — ^^  country  red 
commands  a  larger  price  than  any  other  beef."  If,  then,  the 
color  of  cattle  is  going  to  affect  the  price  of  the  beef,  it  may  be 
our  business  to  consider  it. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  influence  of 
color  upon  meat,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  change  of  color 
must  be  the  result  of  some  general  change  in  the  system ;  and 
if  it  is  not  shown  in  the  eyes,  it  will  be  shown  in  something  else. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  part  of 
the  system  is  simultaneously  affected  with  any  change  in  the 
color,  which  we  perceive,  distinctly,  and  that  is  not  yet  recorded. 
Of  course,  what  I  know  of  these  things,  is  what  is  recorded  in 
books.  I  have  not  found  on  record  any  indications  of  the  qual- 
ities, of  any  kind,  which  are  connected  with  the  white  color  in 
cattle ;  but  with  some  animals,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a 
general  weakness,  and  especially  a  weakness  of  the  eyes,  associa- 
ted with  a  white  color.  It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  su^ested, 
that  there  is  something  in  the  meat  of  white  cattle,  which 
renders  it  less  palatable,  than  the  meat  of  colored  cattle. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know,  from  my  own  observation,  that  red  cattle 
dress  the  best,  and  sell  for  a  greater  price  by  the  hundred,  than 
pure  white. 

Professor  Aqassiz.  What  was  the  reason  offered  by  the 
dresser,  for  preferring  colored  cattle?  That  would  guide  us 
more  than  the  fact ;  because  sometimes  such  things  are  the 
eflfoct  of  mere  prejudice,  and  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  misled.  A  thing  is  not  established  because  it  is  a  prevailing 
prejudice  in  some  places.    Can  you  tell  us  the  reason  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  All  beef  dressera  know  very  well,  and  can  tell 
before  they  dress  an  animal,  how  it  will  dress ;  and  they  knov, 
I  belieTOi  that  a  white,  and  perhaps  a  brown  animal,  will  not 
dress  as  well  as  an  animal  of  another  color.  I  am  not  a  butcher, 
and  I  cannot  tell  the  reason ;  but  I  have  heard  the  gentleman 
to  whom  I  haye  alluded,  speak  of  it  frequently.  He  says,  ^  that 
.animal  will  dress  Hvery/' 

Dr.  LoBDfo.    I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  all  the  time,  but  this 
question  of  oolor  has  opened  up  a  new  chapter,  and  a  piettf 
interesting  one,  too.    The  white  color  of  animals,  is  the  most 
artificial  one  that  we  have.    I  think  no  man  will  deny  that  the 
white  color  belongs  to  those  races  of  animals  that  have  been 
most  subjected  to  the  skill  of  man,  in  the  way  of  breeding.   Now 
there  is  no  such  artificial  animal  in  the  world  as  a  Shorthom. 
I  have  always  considered  the ,  Shorthorn  of  England  the  most 
remarkable  tribute  to  man's  ingenuity  and  skill  in  moulding  the 
animal  kingdom  that  I  have  ever  heard  of.    Suddenly,  some 
keen  obserrer  of  cattle  discovered  that  a  certain  bull  was  pro- 
ducing a  type  of  animal  that  would  make  beef  faster  than  anj 
animal  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a-whole 
breed  of  animals  that  do  make  beef  faster  than  any  other  breed 
— are  ripe  when  they  are  bom,  and  keep  ripe  until  tbey  are  Mj 
grown.    I  think  this  artificial  breeding  develops,  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  white  catde.    There  is  another  class  of  anonals 
bred  for  the  purpose  of  making  meat  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
that  is  the  Ootswold  sheep.    Now,  then,  what  is  the  qnafitj  of 
the  meat  of  the  Ootswold  sheep  and  the  Shorthorn  ?  Ur.  Smidi 
says  that  the  butchers  prefer  red  animals  because  thrir  meat  is 
better,  and  that  they  say  the  meat  of  animals  which  he  described 
had  a  "Uvery"  look.    Now,  that  word  "Hvery"  brings  you 
right  back  to  the  old  Englisfa  expression  in  r^^  to  cattle. 
The  cattle  of  Holhind,  from  which,  unquestionably,  ibe  Sb^ 
horns  were  produced,  in  early  days  were  brought  into  the  maritw 
and  sold  at  a  low  price,  because  they  were  what  was  cafl 
"  lyery."     Their  meat  was  dark  colored ;  it  was  not  w 
marbled ;  the  lean  part  of  the  meat  was  in  one  mass  and  theftt 
part  in  another  mass.    It  was  not  the  favorite  meat  of  anyji^ 
pie  in  England  except  those  who  were  obliged,  for  eeovomp 
sake,  to  get  the  most  fiat  they  could  for  the  least  money.  ^ 
so  it  is  to-day,sir.    You  goto  England,  and  you  iriU  «e«  "*" 
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an  English  npbleman  breeds  Shorthorns  to  make  beef  of,  and 
mike  it  rapidly ;  but  he  does  not  eat  it — he  knows  better  than 
that.  He  breeds  Cotswold  sheep,  that  are  precisely  analogous 
to  Shorthorn  cattle,  but  he  does  not  eat  them — ^he  knows  better 
than  that.  When  he  wants  a  piece  of  meat  that  is  suited  to  his 
palate  he  will  go  to  the  Highlands,  or  to  the  Devonshire  region, 
and  select  an  animal  that  ripens  less  rapidly  than  his  Shorthorn, 
and  whose  meat  is  more  mature,  better  marbled,  and  the  juices 
of  which  are  more  matured,  for  the  purpose  of  making  tlie  best 
kind  of  beef.  I  remember  that  one  day,  in  conversation  with 
Senator  Sumner  about  farming,  (and  he  finds  out  pretty  much 
everything  there  is  going  on,)  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  me  upon 
cattle.  Among  other  things,  he  said  that  some  years  ago  he 
WES  in  Scotland,  and  stopped  with  a  friend  of  his  not  far  from 
Edinburgh.  In  walking  about  his  estates,  he  saw  running  on 
the  hills  a  little  solid,  well-shaped  black  Highland  ox — ^what  the 
nobleman  called  a  ^^  Highlander  " — ^what  we  call  a  ^^  West  High- 
lander." Two  or  three  days  after  there  was  upon  the  gentle- 
man's table  a  fine,  sweet,  juicy  piece  of  beef,  with  a  certain 
mountain  flavor  to  it.  The  senator  at  once  remarked,  '^  This  is 
a  remarkable  piece  of  beef."  "  Yes,"  said  tiie  nobleman, "  that 
is  the  little  black  fellow  you  saw  running  on  the  hills  the  other 
day."  That  is  the  beef  the  epicures  eat  and  have  upon  their 
tables,  because  it  is  of  a  higher  quality  than  the  beef  of  the 
Shorthorn — ^matures  slowly,  ripens  well,  and  comes  as  near  the 
condition  of  the  natural,  wild  mountain  meat  as  anyUuBg  can 
come. 

Having  touched  a  little  upon  the  question  of  meat,  I  will  go 
to  the  question  of  color.  All  the  animals  that  range  alongside 
of  that  Highland  black  ox  that  so  fascinated  the  palate  of  the 
senator  and  his  friend — all  the  cattle  that  come  alongside  of 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  table— are  of  a  sort  of  red  color, 
more  or  less.  The  Devons  are  the  next  in  order.  Everybody 
knows  Ihe  quality  of  a  piece  of  Devon  beef.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it  at  all.  There  is  nothing  better  in  the  world.  It 
c<Mnes  nearer  to  that  native  beef  I  have  just  described  than 
anything  else,  because  it  does  not  ripen  qfUickly.  The  breeder 
of  Devons  does  not  take  his  animals  to  market  until  they  are 
four  or  five  years  old.  He  does  not  sell  his  calves,  because  they 
ore  not  ready  to  fSeitten  at  once ;  he  keeps  than  and  sells  his 
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two  or  three  year  olds.  The  meat  matures  more  slowly,  and  is 
stronger  when  it  is  ripe.  I  agree  with  everything  that  Mr. 
Smith  has  sidd  in  regard  to  color,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  tfie 
facts  I  have  stated. 

Now,  there  are  certain  other  carious  &ct8  with  regard  to  the 
component  pcrts  of  animals.    Last  summer  I  had  occasion  to  go 
several  times  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  as  a  member  of  the  l^sh- 
tive  committee  on  that  enterprise.    I  stopped  one  day  at  Shel- 
bume  Falls,  and  endeavored  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  had 
made  that  village.    They  told  me  it  was  cutlery.    I  went  into 
one  of  the  manufactories,  and  through  the  politeness  of  the 
superintendent  I  was  enabled  to  examine  the  shin-bones  of 
cattle  used  in  the  making  of  knife-handles.    I  found  there  were 
two  kinds  of  shin-bones ;  and  I  asked  the  gentleman  who  was 
kind  enough  to  show  me  the  works  what  the  difference  was. 
"  Why,"  said  he, "  one  is  the  New  York  bone  and  the  other  is 
the  Boston  bone.    The  New  York  bone  is  the  best ;  it  is  the 
heaviest.    The  price  is  the  same  in  the  market,  but  the  catde 
from  Ohio  and  Illinois  that  are  brought  to  New  Tork  have 
larger,  heavier  shin-bones  than  the  compact  and  snug  Northern 
cattle  that  come  mostly  into  the  Boston  market."    So  tiiat,  so 
far  as  the  production  of  a  certain  kind  of  bone  is  conoenied, 
that  comes  into  one  category,  and  the  production  of  meat  into 
another.    Lai^  bones  and  the  best  quality  of  meat  do  not  go 
together. 

I  found  another  curious  fact  in  this  county.  I  was  at  a  town 
on  the  Merrimack  Biver  not  long  ago,  in  the  night  time  tiying 
to  edify  the  people,  and  in  the  daytime  endeavoring  to  get  edifi- 
cation from  them ;  and  I  found  that  the  chief  business  of  the 
place  was  the  manufacture  of  horn  combs.  I  found  tliat  there 
was  a  difierence  in  the  horns  of  animals  as  well  as  in  the  bones ; 
that  the  horns  coming  fix)m  Kentucky  and  New  York  were 
poor,  and  not  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  comb-mahng. 
The  horns  belonging  to  those  animals  that  I  have  just  described 
as  possessing  the  best  qualities  as  meat-producmg  animals— ft© 
well-organized  Northern  cattle,  which  are  unquestionaMy  deycios 
and  grade-Devons— rthese  are  the  horns  for  comb-makmg; 
whereas  the  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  New  York  horns  are  vasflj 
inferior.  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  to  get  an  animal 
for  the  best-flavored  beef,  you  must  have  a  small  bone  and  « 
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poor  bone  for  the  purpose  of  making  handles,  and  he  must  have 
good  horns  for  the  purpose  of  making  combs. 

I  state  these  facts  as  curious,  and  because  they  are  the  result 
of  my  own  observation,  and  bear  upon  this  matter  of  color  and 
general  structure. 

Harbison  Gabfield,  of  Lee.  There  is  one  question  that 
presents  itself  to  my  mind  in  relation  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, and  that  is,  the  best  method  to  be  pursued  in  feeding — 
for  instance,  calves  that  are  to  be  raised.  My  idea  of  breeding 
an  animal  is  that  it  must  be  kept  in  a  thrifty  condition  until  it 
is  near  maturity ;  so  near,  that  no  stinting  of  food  will  in  any 
way  cramp  its  development.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
large  development  of  the  cattle  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio  some  years  ago,  and  exam- 
ined several  farms.  Their  mode  of  raising  their  calves  is  to  let 
them  run  with  their  cows  until  the  cows  shake  them  off.  After 
they  are  dropped,  the  farmer  takes  no  further  pains,  except  to 
feed  his  cows  well.  They  have  abundance  of  good  clover  feed, 
and  never  pretend  to  milk  their  cows  when  their  calves  are  with 
them ;  and  the  consequence  is,^  the  calves  soon  attain  to  a  large 
size  when  they  begin  to  get  some  of  the  sweet  feed  with  their 
milk.  This  mode  makes  calves  of  large  development,  and  car- 
ries out  to  perfection  all  it  was  intended  the  animal  should  be. 
It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  do  not  make  a  mistake 
in  taking  our  calves  from  the  cows  when  they  are,  perhaps,  only 
two  or  three  weeks  old  and  feeding  them  ;  whether  we  do  not 
stint  them  in  their  development  and  cramp  the  perfect  symmetry 
of  their  shape  by  doing  it.  Our  lambs  run  with  our  sheep  until 
they  can  get  their  food  for  themselves  or  the  sheep  dry  up,  I 
believe.  I  never  heard  of  a  man  taking  his  lambs  away  from 
his  sheep  to  wean  them ;  I  do  not  know  but  they  do  sometimes. 
Colts  nm  with  their  mothers  until  they  are%>f  sufficient  age  to 
get  their  food  for  themselves,  and  their  stomachs  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  digest  the  food.  So  far  as  the  mother  can  impart  any- 
thing to  her  offspring  it  is  done.  They  are  allowed  to  remain 
with  them  until  they  would  receive,  probably,  no  more  from 
their  mothers  in  perfecting  their  shape  and  form.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  system  of  breeding  with  us  to  take  the  calves  from  the  cows 
at  an  early  age  and  subject  them  to  feeding  processes.  Tlie 
question  is,  whether  that  is  not  a  mistake.    I  hope  the  farmers 
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here  will  give  us  their  views  in  relation  to  this  thing.  My  idea 
is,  that  if  wo  are  to  make  the  most  perfect  animal,  it  most  ran 
with  the  mother  ontil  she  has  imparted  to  it  all  she  can. 

Professor  Ghadbourke.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  matt»  of 
color  is  oho  of  deep  significance,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  pass  out 
of  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  Board ;  but  that  tiiey  will 
make  accurate  observations  in  regard  to  its  efifect  There  are 
many  curious  things  in  connection  with  the  color  of  animals, 
that  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  I  was  very  much 
delighted  when  the  Professor  referred  to  it  this  morning.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  strange  that  we  overlooked  it,  when  it  is  so  evident 
that  it  has  such  a  connection  with  the  characteristics  of  animals. 
When  we  take  wild  animals,  we  see  how  generally  color  is  asso- 
ciated with  sex.  Take  our  birds.  The  male  scarlet  taniger  is 
perfectly  brilliant,  while  the  female  is  not ;  I  doubt  if  one  man 
in  a  hundred  knows  the  female  bird  to  be  a  scarlet  taniger. 
The  male  knows  it,  and  naturalists  know  it,  by  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  its  structure.  Its  color  is  a  dull  yellow, 
entirely  different  from  that  of  the  male.  We  find  this  difference 
running  through  our  birds — a  certain  color  for  the  female  and 
another  and  distinct  color  for  the  male ;  and  Darwin, — (Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  told  us  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  his 
development  theories,  and  we  are ;  he  has  presented  a  wondeifiod 
number  of  facts,  which  will  be  used  to  meet  him) — Darwin  says 
that  the  turtle's  color  usually  comes  from  the  female,  and  that 
cats  with  blue  eyes  are  always  deaf.  He  cannot  account  for  it, 
but  says  it  is  so.  So  when  we  find  a  particular  color,  we  shall  be 
able  by  and. by  to  discover  that  it  is  connected  with  some  other 
characteristic  of  the  animal ;  and  I  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  report  of  Professor  Agassiz's  lectures,  in 
reference  to  the  change  of  color  of  parrots  by  peculiar  feeding. 
It  struck  me  as  a^very  remarkable  thing;  and  something  has 
occurred  this  fall  which  is  entirely  new  to  me,  and  the  moment 
I  read  the  Professor's  lectures  I  began  to  study  this  fact.  It  is 
this.  The  squirrels  have  been  abundant,  as  everybody  has 
noticed ;  but  everybody  has  not  noticed  that  there  have  been  a 
great  number  of  red  squirrels  with  perfectly  white  taila— jost 
as  white  as  milk.  One  was  caught  and  brought  to  me.  I  sup- 
posed it  was  a  mere  exception,  but  I  found  that  they  were  very 
numerous  all  up  through  Vermont.     The  children  of  Dr. 
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Famsworth,  of  New  York,  were  up  there,  and  out  in  the  woods, 
and  they  saw  there  red  squirrels  with  white  tails ;  they  caught 
one,  put  him  in  a  warm  room,  and  fed  him,  and  the  tail  began 
to  turn ;  and  it  was  not  more  than  ten  days  before  it  was  just 
exactly  the  color  of  the  rest  of  the  squirrel.  Now,  the  question 
is,  whether  the  food  of  the  squirrel  did  not  have  upon  him 
something  the  same  efifeot  that  it  has  upon  parrots  in  South 
America. 

[After  a  few  moments'  interlocution,  in  which  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  and  others  participated.  Professor  Chadbourne 
continued : — "] 

There  are  certain  other  facts  connected  with  this  change  of 
color.  It  is  well  known  by  those  who  have  studied  the  birds  of 
this  country,  that  the  ptarmigan,  or  grouse  of  Greenland, 
becomes  perfectly  white  in  winter ;  in  summer,  it  changes  its 
color.  But  in  the  summer  time,  those  birds  that  live  and  build 
their  nests  up  near  the  glaciers,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
in  a  sort  of  semi-winter  state,  never  completely  change,  birt 
retwi  during  the  whole  summer  part  of  their  white  feathers. 
And,  more  than  that :  while  the  common  color  of  their  e^s  is 
about  that  of  our  partridge  eggs,  part  of  the  eggs  of  those  birds 
that  build  their  nests  near  the  glaciers  are  perfectly  white.  I 
got  some  of  those  eggs,  and  they  were  just  as  white  as  hen's 
eggs.  The  missionaries  say  they  are  always  of  that  ciflor.  I  do 
not  undertake  to  explain  these  facts ;  I  only  mentioif  them  as 
facts.  Then,  again,  as  you  go  north  among  the  Faroe  Islands, 
in  Iceland,  you  find  that  they  do  not  shear  their  sheep ;  they 
catch  them  and  pull  the  wool  off,  and  you  find  a  strong  tendency 
in  the  black  sheep  to  have  white  wool  mixed  up  in  their  fleece. 
I  saw  it  first  to  a  marked  degree  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  then 
in  Iceland,  that  seemed  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  flocks  there. 

Mr.  Flint.  It  is  well  known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  the 
diseases  of  animals  that  white  horses,  or  perhaps  white  and  gray 
horses,  are  subject  to  some  diseases  to  which  other  colored 
horses  are  not.  Take,  for  instance,  the  disease  known  as 
melanosis.  I  don't  suppose  a  case  of  that  disease  was  ever 
known,  or  if  ever,  but  very  rarely,  in  a  black,  bay  or  red  horse  ; 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  in  white  horses.  It  is  a  disease  which 
appears  in  the  form  of  tumors ;  and  you  frequently  observe  a 
large  tumor  near  the  root  of  the  tail  of  a  white  horse.    If,  as  is 
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often  the  case,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  several  tumors,  there 
may  be  a  number  of  tumors  upon  the  tail,  xmder  the  jaw,  and 
probably  in  the  internal  cavities.  That  fSeust  struck  me  as  rather 
a  curious  one,  as  seeming  to  show  some  inherent  weakness  which 
may  be  indicated  by  the  color. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  I  may  say  a  few  words  upon  the  origin  of 
these  changes  of  color  in  some  animals,  which  will  show  that 
such  changes  cannot  take  place  without  a  very  important  modi- 
fication of  the  general  functions  of  circulation  and  secreticm.  It 
is  best  exemplified  in  the  cat.  The  cat,  in  its  natural  conditi(»i, 
is  gray ;  but  if  you  examine  the  hair  of  a  single  individual,  you 
will  find  that  that  gray  color  is  not  produced  by  a  uniform  gray 
tint  spreading  over  the  whole  fur,  but  by  every  hair  being  alter- 
nately ringed  with  black,  white  and  russet  color.  Each  hair  has 
these  colors  in  rings  alternating  with  each  other,  the  black  rings 
being  more  numerous  near  the  root  of  the  hair ;  so  that  when 
you  open  the  hair  and  look  at  the  base  it  will  appear  as  if  it  was 
thoroughly  black,  and  if  you  look  at  the  tip  it  will  appear 
almost  perfectly  russet,  because  the  reddish  hair  is  more 
numerous  near  the  tip.  There  is  about  an  even  mixture  towards 
the  middle  of  the  hair.  That  is  the  case,  to  a  very  singular 
extent,  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  gray  cat,  or  of  the  cat 
in  its  normal  condition.  Now,  what  are  tri-colored  cats  ?  They 
are  cats  that  have  patches  of  white  and  black  and  russet  hair 
upon  thei^  bodies.  A  white  cat  is  one  from  which  the  coloring 
matter  has  been  taken  away  from  her  hair  and  is  now  deposited 
in  her  eyes  and  paws  and  in  the  margin  of  the  lips.  So  it  is 
with  the  black  cat,  in  which  the  white  passes  into  the  eyes,  the 
paws,  the  intervals  between  the  jaws,  and  so  on.  There  must 
therefore  be  modifications  of  the  secretions  of  coloring  matter 
among  cats,  so  that  in  one  case  it  shall  be  divided  in  a  regular 
ratio  on  each  single  hair,  and  in  another  case  divided  among 
particular  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  impossible  that  such  changes 
should  go  on  without  considerable  efiect  upon  the  condition  of 
the  skin,  and  in  consequence  of  that,  upon  the  general  condition 
of  the  animal ;  but  what  that  efiect  is,  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot 
believe  that  animals  of  the  same  species  can  exhibit  widely 
diflbreut  varieties  of  color  without  exhibiting  at  the  same  time 
concomitant  difierences  in  other  respects ;  and  in  order  that  this 
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subject  may  be  studied,  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  this  matter  of  color. 

With  regard  to  bones  and  their  relatiye  hardness,  I  might  say 
a  few  words.  We  have  in  Switzerland  two  kinds  of  cattle, 
widely  di£ferent ;  small,  hard-boned  cattle,  and  large  and  rather 
loose-boned  cattle ;  and  they  grow  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  heavy  but  loose-boned  cattle  grow  in  the  lime- 
stone regions,  in  the  Alps  of  Freibourg,  and  on  the  Jura.  The 
small  cattle,  which  have  t^ompact  bones,  grow  in  the  granitic 
r^ions.  You  see  at  once  why.  The  cattle^  find  no  limestone 
to  lick,  and  therefore  do  not  have  sufficient  limestone  in  their 
organization  to  make  a  large  skeleton.  The  consequence  is,  the 
formation  of  small  and  compact  skeletons  in  the  granitic  regions, 
while  in  the  mountain  regions,  the  water  all  contains  limestone, 
and  the  animal  gets  with  his  food  limestone,  the  tongue  brings 
in  a  larger  supply,  and  so  it  has  limestone  enough  to  dispose  of, 
and  that  is  disposed  of  rapidly  in  the  formation  of  bone,  which 
makes  a  loose  structure  and  a  large  frame ;  and  so  we  have  that 
difference  strikingly  marked  throughout  the  different  regions  of 
Switzerland. 

Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover.  It  is  said  that  man  cannot  violate 
the  laws  of  nature  with  impunity.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it 
would  not  be  better  to  let  all  young  cattle  feed  upon  the 
mother  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the  true  secret  of  raising 
cattle.  If  the  calf  or  colt  is  allowed  to  go  with  its  parent  until 
it  becomes  nearly  mature,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  stock ;  but  whether  it  wiU  pay  here,  where 
milk  and  butter  command  a  high  price,  is  another  question. 
Some  say  it  is  just  as  well  to  take  the  calf  right  from  the  cow, 
but  I  do  not  think  so.  You  may  raise  a  good  cow,  and  perhaps 
a  good  horse,  by  artificial  feeding,  but  the  natural  food  of  the 
calf  or  the  colt  is  the  best.  But  when  you  come  to  the  question 
of  dollars  and  cents,  perhaps  it  may  be  better  to  raise  by  arti- 
ficial means.  I  recollect  I  had  a  litter  of  pigs,  some  years  ago, 
and  my  wife  said :  '^  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  pigs  ? 
I  have  not  got  any  milk  for  them."  I  said:  ^^We  shall  not 
have  any  trouble.  Just  give  the  old  sow  enough  to  eat,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  she  will  have  milk  enough."  And  I  had  as 
good  a  litter  of  pigs  as  I  ever  raised,  without  giving  them  any 
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milk.    Thej  got  safficient  milk  from  the  mother  until  they  got 
large  enough  to  digest  ordinary  food. 

It  has  been  said  that  butchers  do  not  find  white  cattle  so  good 
as  cattle  of  other  colors.  I  hare  known  something  about  baidi* 
ering,  and  I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  bj  butchers  that  a 
white  ox  would  not  weigh  as  much  as  a  dark-colored  ox,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  and  that  the  handling  of  the  beef  indicated 
a  qualitj  better  than  it  really  was ;  that  white  cattle  would  indi- 
cate a  ver J  good  kind  of  beef,  but  when  you  came  to  dress  it,  it 
would  not  weigh.  I  do  not  know  any  reason  for  it,  unless  it  is 
because  it  is  not  as  compact  as  the  beef  of  dark-colored  cattle. 
If  any  one  can  give  the  reason  I  should  like  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Perkins.  The  question  has  come  into  my  mind,  whether, 
if  a  man  was  blindfold,  and  feeling  of  a  white  ox  and  a  hkidc 
one,  he  would  be  likely  to  be  deceived.  Anything  white  looks 
larger  than  a  dark-colored  thing.  I  know  that  butcheis  fre- 
quently say  they  don't  like  to  buy  white  cattle  and  lump  them, 
because  they  get  deceived  in  the  weight  A  white  ox  may  give 
us  an  idea  that  he  will  weigh  more  than  be  really  does,  because 
his  color  makes  him  look  larger. 

I  doubt  whether  white  cattle  and  horses  are  as  tough  ss 
others.  We  have  had  occasionally  wall-eyed  cattle  with  a  mix- 
ture of  Durham  blood.  They  were  nervous  and  irritable,  and 
I  supposed  it  was  because  they  could  not  tell  exactly  the  object 
that  was  near  them.  These  animals  may  look  to  be  of  good 
strong  constitution,  but  I  have  noticed  that,  generally,  they  will 
not  wear  well.  A  wall-eyed  ox  will  not  work  with  one  that  is 
not  wall-eyed ;  they  have  not  such  strong  constitutions.  Nov, 
in  relation  to  horses,  you  will  find  that  most  of  our  horses  that 
are  white  when  ten  years  old,  were  gray  when  three,  fooi,  fiw 
or  six  years  old.  The  skin  of  these  animals  is  a  dark  moose 
color.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  any  more  tender  than 
darker  colored  horses,  but  I  know  that  any  horse  that  has  one 
or  two  legs  white  and  the  rest  dark  is  inclined  to  scratches,  and 
white-legged  horses  are  always  more  indined  to  scratches  than 
any  other.  Where  a  colt  is  foaled  white,  his  skin  is  white ;  but 
where  it  is  foaled  dark,  and  turns  white  as  it  grows  older,  the 
skin  always  has  that  dark  color. 

Something  has  been  said  in  relation  to  breeding  dairy  cows; 
whether  a  cow  that  does  not  come  in  before  it  is  six  years  old  is 
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likely  to  be  as  good  a  dairy  oow  as  one  that  comes  in  at  five ; 
whether  the  milking  qualities  of  one  coming  in  at  five  are  likely 
to  develojp  themselyes  as  fully  as  those  of  one  coming  in  at  four ; 
whether  the  dairy  qualities  of  a  cow  allowed  to  come  in  at  four 
will  be  as  fuUy  developed  as  if  she  were  allowed  to  come  in  at 
tiiree ;  whether,  if  a  cow  comes  in  at  three,  her  dairy  qualities 
will  bo  likely  to  be  so  fully  deyeloped  as  at  two.  Mr.  Matthew 
Smith,  a  former  member  of  this  Board,  always  used  to  let  his 
heifers  cotme  in  at  two  years  old.  He  said  he  was  satisfied  they 
made  better  dairy  cows  than  they  did  when  not  allowed  to  come 
in  until  a  later  period. 

There  is  one  other  idea  that  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion 
of  the  Board  upon:  whether  if  there  is  no  impregnation  from 
the  first  copulation,  that  copulation  has  any  effect  upon  the 
future  progeny. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  I  have  made  no  experiments  upon  that, 
and  a  very  interesting  investigation  is  suggested  by  your  ques- 
tion, and  it  may  be  experimented  upon  in  a  very  easy  way. 
Take  one  of  these  young  virgin  animals  that  has  copulated  with- 
out being  impregnated,  keep  her  for  some  time,  and  then  give 
her  another  male,  and  that  fact  will  be  ascertained. 

There  is  one  point  of  this  subject  which  has  not  been  discussed, 
and  I  would  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  That  is,  the 
age  of  copulation  among  animals,  and  the  influence  which  that 
has  upon  the  sex  of  the  offspring.  There  are  a  good  many  sta- 
tistics concerning  that  derived  from  the  human  species.  Giitleg 
the  Director  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  in  Brussels,  has 
published  a  book  entitled,  '^  Statistics  of  Man,"  in  which  he  has 
collected  all  the  facts  he  could  obtain  concerning  the  number  of 
male  and  female  births  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in  all  cases 
where  the  age  of  the  parents  was  known  ;  and  he  has  derived 
from  these  observations,  which  were  very  numerous,  the  conclu- 
sion, that'a  young  male  with  a  more  advanced  female,  produces 
nude  o£fepring ;  that  young  females  with  older  males  produce 
female  ofispring— on  the  average,  not  absolutely ;  and  that  with 
individuals  of  the  same  age,  whether  younger  or  older,  the 
probability  is  that  the  offspring  will  be  about  equally  divided. 
That  is  all  the  information  I  can  submit  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  age  upon  the  sex.  Whether  there  are  other  influences 
which  determine  the  sex  is  another  question,  which  has  been 
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often  discussed  and  is  now  tinder  experimentation  in  Eun^, 
and  with  reference  to  yhich  I  do  not  know  exactlj  how  the  &cts 
stand.  But  it  seems  to  me,  from  some  experiments  made  at 
Oeneva  and  at  Neufohatel,  on  several  farms,  that  the  condition 
of  the  female  whUe  in  heat,  and  the  time  when  the  male  is 
brought  to  her  while  under  that  influence,  has  an  effect  upon 
the  progenj ;  that  is,  that  the  female  receiving  the  male  in  the 
first  of  the  heat  will  bring  a  male  rather  than  a  female ;  and  in 
the  latter  part,  a  female  rather  than  a  male.  Whether  that  will 
stand  as  tiie  fact  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  I  only  know  that 
experiments  are  now  making  upon  that  point  on  several  farms 
in  Europe.  But  what  is  unquestionable  is,  that  the  age  of  the 
parents,  the  relative  age  of  the  one  to  the  other,  has  an  influ- 
ence upon  that,  and  upon  the  fertility  of  the  female,  and  the  age 
of  the  males  at  the  time  they  are  first  allowed  to  serve,  has  an 
influence  also.  The  practice  in  some  parts  is  to  use  the  males 
very  early.  That  will  not  help  multiply  the  proofs,  because  we 
do  not  know  what  are  the  limitations  in  those  cases,  and  cannot 
combine  our  proofs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  decided  and 
definite  conclusions  from  them.  But  the  whole  question  of  i^, 
I  would  now  suggest,  is  one  for  discussion,  and  one  of  consid- 
erable importance. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  is  one  point  that  I  have  found  from 
experience  to  be  of  some  importance  in  the  breeding  of  cattle 
which  I  have  not  heard  touched  upon  to^ay,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  some  gentleman  give  his  expericDoe  upon  that  point.  It 
is  this :  the  period  of  heat  at  which  the  female  will  most  surely 
conceive.  Whether  or  not  it  is  best  to  wait  until  the  period  of 
heat  is  nearly  over  in  the  female  before  copulation  in  order  to 
insure  conception.  As  long  ago  as  when  I  was  a  boy,  we  were 
always  ordered  to  drive  the  cows  off  the  moment  there  was  any 
indication  of  their  being  warm.  If  it  was  at  night,  at  milking 
time,  we  must  drive  the  cow  off  then — ^not  wait  until  morning ;  it 
would  be  too  late.  Since  I  have  been  an  owner  of  stock, — ^whidi 
has  not  been  more  than  half  a  dozen  years,  my  experience  has 
changed  my  opinion  on  that  point.  In  some  oases  I  have  waited 
eight  and  forty  hours  before  I  drove  a  cow  to  the  male,  or  else 
the  copulation  would  not  result  in  conception.  It  is  so  with 
swine  and  with  the  bovine  and  equine  races,  so  far  as  my  expe- 
rience has  gone,  within  the  last  few  years  in  particular.    I 
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should  like  to  know  if  the  experience  of  other  gentlemen  has 
been  similar  to  my  own. 

Mr.  Perkinb.  I  wish  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Thompson  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  the  litter  in  the  case  of  swine. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  never  have  thought  anything  about  that ; 
but  I  know  that  one  young  boar  that  I  carried  over  from  North- 
ampton last  year  was  coupled  with  a  sow,  very  large  and  old, 
when  she  first  came  in  heat,  and  there  was  no  impregnation ; 
she  did  not  conceive.  .The  next  time  we  waited  eight  and  forty 
hours  before  copulation,  and  she  had  sixteen  pigs. 

Mr.  Sladb.  It  has  always  been  a  very  desirable  point  with 
us  to  produce  male  pigs.  In  our  part  of  the  country  a  great 
many  pigs  are  raised  to  sell  to  the  Irish,  and  they  have  quite  an 
aversion  to  buying  a  sow  pig.  It  was  stated,  some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  I  don't  now  remember  where,  that  in  order  to  produce 
a  preponderance  of  male  ofispring,  the  mother  should  remain  in 
heat  some  time  before  she  was  covered  by  the  male.  Three 
years  ago  last  spring  I  had  a  very  likely  sow  that  was  in  heat, 
and  I  let  her  remain  thirty-six  hours  before  taking  her  to  the 
boar.  The  result  was,  she  had  seventeen  pigs.  Eleven  of  them 
were  males  and  the  others  females.  Four  of  the  latter  died, 
leaving  eleven  male  and  two  female  pigs.  At  the  next  litter  she 
remained  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  heat  before  taking 
the  boar,  and  had  nine  male  and  two  female  pigs,  all  of  which 
lived.  I  was  making  this  statement  to  a  fnend  of  mine,  and  he 
said  he  had  always  observed  the  same  thing  from  boyhood.  He 
was  always  told  by  his  father  that  if  he  wanted  to  raise  bull 
calves,  he  should  keep  the  buU  from  the  cow  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  DoDOB.  I  will  state  that  I  have  had  a  little  experience 
in  one  directioa  in  regard  to  cows.  For  a  period  of  twelve 
years  I  kept,  on  an  average,  fifteen  cows,  and  invariably  kept  a 
bull  to  run  with  them.  I  never  had  a  farrow  cow.  If  I  wanted 
one  to  &tten  I  had  to  buy  it.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any 
diflforence  between  the  number  of  bull  calves  and  heifer  calves ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  looking  back,  that  there  were 
more  bull  calves  than  heifer  calves.  I  never  observed  such  a 
marked  difference  as  has  been  stated  here. 

Dr.  Loama.  I  think  the  question  Mr*  Thompson  has  asked 
is  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer.  I  don't  think  we  have  facts 
enough  to  indicate  at  what  time  in  the  course  of  the  heat  we 
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should  put  the  nude  to  the  female,  or  what  ooDdiiioii  of  tlie  mate 
and  female  will  produce  certain  sexes.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
yerj  difficult  to  get  at  the  statistics  showing  it,  and  we  must 
run  for  luck  in  tbat  matter,  so  &r  as  I  know,  until  tke  thing  13 
well  established.  But  if  you  can  keep  a  cow  in  heat  £nrtj-eight 
hours  before  you  take  her  to  the  bull,  I  should  go  for  lettiag 
her  wait ;  but  that  is  not  easily  done.  Mares  run  in  heat 
longer ;  and  while  we  have  no  facts  to  show  that  the  tame  of 
impregnation  in  the  heat  will  decide  tlie  sex  of  tiie  ofispring,  we 
have  certain  facts  that  go  to  show  that  mares  at  the  latter  part 
of  their  nine  or  ten  days  of  heat,  are  a  little  more  apt  to  eonceSye 
than  at  an  earlier  period.  But  that  is  all  in  the  dark ;  we  have 
not  satistics  enough  to  show  us  what  rules  we  can  lay  down. 
It  is  all  beyond  our  reach.  It  is  something  more  than  jdiysi- 
ology — we  hardly  know  what ;  something  that  we  cannot  explore 
so  readily. 

But  the  question  Professor  Agassiz  asked,  as  to  the  age  at 
which  males  should  be  put  to  females,  is  a  question  that  can  be 
answered.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  young  males  in 
breeding  in  New  England,  has  been  injurious  to  oar  stock.  I 
mean,  so  far  as  the  size  and  condition  of  the  animal  are  con- 
cerned. You  must  remember  that  the  bull  has  always  been  an 
outcast.  A  bull  about  a  farm  is  generally  considered  a  nuis- 
ance. He  does  not  make  any  milk,  he  does  not  make  any  beef, 
he  does  not  do  any  work  ;  he  is  a  sort  of  scullion  on  a  place. 
He  is  a  bully  and  that  is  enough  to  damn  him ;  and  the  quicker 
he  serves  his  cows  and  gets  out  of  the  world,  the  better  eveiy- 
body  is  pleased.  That  has  been  the  feeling  with  regard  to  breed- 
ing animals,  among  the  great  majority  of  New  England  fanners. 
We  do  not  want  to  keep  them  long.  We  will  take  them  at  a 
year  old,  if  they  are  big  enough  to  get  at  a  female,  even  with  a 
little  assistance,  and  set  them  at  work ;  and  if  they  will  breed 
at  that  age,  let  them  breed  and  get  rid  of  them ;  but  to  winter 
tiiem  is  the  horror  of  farmers.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, ' 
that  our  market  is  ftill  of  starvelings  and  runts ;  and  it  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  one  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  New 
England  cattle  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  males  have  been 
used  at  too  early  an  age.  Mind  you,  gentlemen,  I  haye  dwelt 
upon  the  art  of  this  business  half  a  dozen  times  this  mondng. 
Where  a  man  gets  it  into  his  own  hands,  he  is  bound  to  make  it 
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gOTernable  by  his  own  rules.  Now  I  say,  where  this  art  has 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  of  producing  beef,  and  the  animal 
has  been  fed  liberally  for  that  purpose,  a  young  male  has  man- 
aged to  do  his  work  decently,  and,  possibly,  witii  fair  and  mod- 
erate  usage,  to  keep  himself  along  in  good  condition.  That  can 
be  done ;  but  the  best  Shorthorn  breeders  in  England  will  test 
what  the  stock  may  be,  and  then  wait  until  the  animal  becomes 
more  mature  before  they  use  him  to  any  considerable  extent. 
But*  there  is  a  class  of  breeding  where  all  the  functions  df  the 
animal  are  to  be  developed  for  a  prior  purpose  ;  where,  in  order 
to  secure  the  object  in  Tiew,  the  constitution  of  the  female  must 
be  entirely  developed,  and  that  is  in  the  production  of.  dairy 
cattle  in  Scotland.  There  the  farmer  pursues  an  entirely 
different  course.  The  Scotch  farmer  endeavors  to  raise  a  hardy 
animal  for  the  purposes  of  the  dairy,  and  knowing  that  the  wear 
and  tear  upon  his  cow  when  she  goes  to  work  is  to  be  as  great 
as  that  upon  himself  when  he  goes  to  work,  and  if  she  does 
give  from  fifteen  to  twenty  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  during  her 
milking  season,  she  is  making  a  draft  upon  her  system  which 
nothing  but  the  best  constitution  can  endure,  he  never  uses  his 
bull  until  he  is  three  years  old.  He  desires  to  know  that  his 
animal  has  reached  very  nearly  the  point  of  maturity  in  his 
general  constitutional  condition.  He  desires  to  know,  more- 
over, what  kind  of  animal,  he  has  got,  and  he  cannot  satisfy 
himself  on  these  points  until  his  animal  has  reached  that  age. 
So  that  the  farmer  who  is  breeding,  not  for  the  rapid  production 
of  beef,  which  is  so  entirely  an  artificial  business,  but  is  breeding 
to  secure  animals  with  good  constitutions  for  specific  purposes, 
allows  his  male  animal  (just  as  Professor  Agassiz  has  suggested,) 
to  reach  that  Condition  of  maturity  which  will  enable  him  to 
transmit  a  good  strong  constitution  to'  his  ofispring.  In  this 
part  of  the  business  of  breeding,  I  have  no  question  that  our 
cattle  have  been  injured  by  the  use  of  young  males. 
*  Now,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  young  stallions,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  no  young  horse  is  fit  to  breed  until  he  has  reached  maturity. 
I  have  tried  it  myself,  over  and  over  again.  I  have  undertaken 
to  observe  that  buaness,  and  the  only  h(»rses  that  I  have  known 
that  bred  constantly  and  thoroughly  well  were  horses  six  or 
seven  years  old ;  and  I  have  seen  the  most  disastrous  results 
upon  a  horse— -who  is  a  most  sensitive  animal— *by  reason  <^  too 
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earlj  copulation.  I  have  seen  a  horse  thrown  entirely  into  the 
shade  bj  the  inferiority  of  his  early  get.  Used  at  two  years  old 
for  purposes  of  breeding,  he  got  one  class  of  colts,  and  when 
seren  or  eight  years  old  an  entirely  different  class.  So  that  I 
distinctly  declare  here,  and  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  bj 
all  horse-breeders,  that  no  horse  should  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding  until  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  then  kept  upon 
his  muscle  by  work,  and  proper  feed. 

So  much  for  horses.    One  word  in  answer  to  Mr.  Garfield's 
question.    Mr.  Holt  has  undertaken  to  answer  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  he  has.    There  is  no  universal  rule.    A  Shorthorn  breeder 
must,  give  his  calves  all  the  milk  that  his  cows  will  give— and 
that  is  not  saying  over  and  above  much ;  because  it  is  veil 
known  that  Shorthorn  breeders  in  England  don't  pretend  half  the 
time  that  the  cows  will  bring  up  their  own  oflbpring.    But  when 
you  come  to  the  other  branch  of  the  business,  that  is  another 
thing.    Here,  again,  I  go  right  back  to  the  Scotch  fanner.  Yon 
cannot  make  a  dairy  cow  by  keeping  your  calf  until  it  is  three 
or  four  months  old  upon  its  dam.    You  will  make  the  bone  ci 
that  calf's  1^  as  big  below  the  knee  as  it  is  above  the  knee; 
you  will  develop  his  head  out  of  proportion ;  you  will  make  the 
bony  structure  so  large,  that  when  you  want  to  develop  that 
part  of  her  structure  connected  with  the  lacteal  system,  jon 
cannot  do  it.    The  whole  animal  economy  is  diverted  from  the 
object  you  have  in  view.    You  do  not  want  to  raise  a  big-boned 
animal,  or  to  develop  that  secretory  system  which  produces  fat. 
You  want  to  engage  in  a  thing  based  upon  wholly  diflerent 
processes  of  nutrition,  and  that  is,  the  power  of  that  animal  to 
produce  milk.    Now  what  does  the  Scotch  farmer  do  in  that 
case  ?    He  takes  his  calves  from  his  cows  as  sbon  as  they  are 
dropped,  hardly  allowing  them  to  draw  from  the  mother  the 
milk  with  which  the  bag  is  full  at  the  time  of  calving,  whidi  is 
generally  considered  so  useful  at  that  time.    He  begins  at  once, 
and  keeps  that  animal  within  such  bounds  in  regard  to  growth 
as  to  make  a  good  cow  of  her.     He  feeds  her  with  oatmeal 
gruel  and  a  little  milk,  slightiy  warmed — ^the  best  food  in  the 
world  to  bring  a  young  animal  into  fine,  growing  condition.   So 
that,  if  you  desire  to  produce  a  good  heifer,  you  have  got  ixt 
follow  the  example  which  the  Scotch  farmer  sets  you ;  and,  my 
word  for  it,  if  the  breed  is  good,  the  blood  good,  and  the  anoes- 
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try  good,  7011  will  get  pretty  near  what  you  want.  You  must 
feed  for  the  purpose — one  way  for  one  object  and  another  way 
for  another.  Take  the  pig.  The  pig  is  meant  to  eat.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  pig  to  eat ;  you  are  not  making  milk  there.  Fat- 
ten a  Shorthorn — you  may  make  beef— not  a  dairy  cow.  And 
60  it  is  with  horses.  'Never  expect  to  have  a  good  horse  if  you 
cram  your  colt ;  it  cannot  be  done.  The  old  adage  in  Vermont, 
^'A  ragged  colt  makes  the  best  horse,"  means  everything.  It  is 
not  the  tendency  in  a  horse  to  make  fiit,  but  the  tendency  estab- 
lished in  his  life,  when  he  is  young,  to  make  muscle  and  nerve 
that  is  the  desirable  thing.  Your  colt,  then,  should  run  with 
its  dam  until  it  has  reached  that  condition  of  the  stomach  which 
will  enable  it  to  digest  solid  food.  Then  take  your  colt  and  let 
it  have  abundance  of  free  cold  air  to  begin  with  ;  and  in  addition 
to  that,  avoid  the  feeding  of  grain  lutil  it  is  three  years  old,  as 
you  would  avoid  feeding  brandy  and  water  to  your  children 
when  they  are  little.  It  is  astonishing  how  many  nice  colts  are 
ruined  by  the  excessive  use  of  stimulating  grain  food  in  their 
in&ncy,  so  to  speak.  Let  your  colt  mature  slowly,  its  bone 
grow  properly,  its  digestive  functions  be  properly  organized,  its 
flesh  in  the  proper  condition — never  fat — Ahorse  fat  is  the  poorest 
fat  in  the  world — ^keep  it  upon  the  best  English  hay  in  winter 
and  good  sweet  pastui;e  grass  in  summer,  and  you  will  make  the 
best  possible  horse  of  that  colt. 

I  state  these  facts  in  regard  to  feeding  because  they  have  come 
under  my  own  observation,  and  they  answer  the  questions  which 
have  been  put  tO  us. 

Mr.  Stedmak.  I  think  that  for  us  to  adopt  the  practice  of 
allowing  calves  to  run  with  the  dam  would  be  injurious  to  the 
milking  qualities  of  our  cows.  I  think  the  milking  qualities  of 
Shorthorns  have  been  injured  by  the  continued  practice  of 
breeding  for  the  production  of  beef  rather  than  milk.  If  we 
were  to  allow  our  Shorthorn  calves  to  run  with  the  dam,  they 
could  not  take  all  the  mUk  which  the  dam  is  ready  to  give,  and 
the  tendency  would  be  to  dry  up  the  cow  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  she  woidd  go  dry  early.  This  would  be  injurious  to  our 
interests.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  it.  But  it  seems  to 
me  tiiat  we  may  adopt  the  practice,  to  some  extent,  in  our  breed- 
ing of  animals,  of  letting  them  obtain  milk  in  the  natural  way 
in  some  form.    I  think  the  practice  of  our  Shorthorn  breeders 
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in  Nev  England  is,  if  they  vant  to  bring  a  calf  forward  with 
considerable  rapidity,  not  to  let  him  run  with  bis  dam,  bat  to 
take  a  cow  of  an  inferior  quality,  a  farrow  cow,  or,  if  it  is  a 
milch  cow,  a  grade  cow,  and  put  two  calyes  upon  her.  For 
bringing  up  male  animals  I  tliink  that  is  the  better  way.  I 
think  we  should  let  them  have  a  cow,  but  not  their  own  dam.  I 
know  Shorthorn  cows  that  bring  up  two  calves  in  that  waj 
admirably.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  best  for  ub  to 
bring  up  too  many  of  them  in  that  way.  Yet  it  requires  a  great 
deal  of  care  to  bring  them  up  artificially.  I  think  the  way  in 
which  they  are  very  commonly  brought  up,  by  feeding  them 
with  bulky  food,  distends  the  bowels,  and  produces  an  ill-shaped 
animal,  which  consumes  more  food  than  it  would  if  brought  up 
in  a  proper  way,  with  less  distension  of  the  ofibl,  and  a  betta 
development  of  the  valuable  parts. 

Mr.  Garfield.    I  spoke  of  the  practice  of  the  farmers  of 
Southern  Ohio  and  Kentucky.    There  they  raise  cattle  for  beef, 
not  for  milk,  castrate  their  male  calves  and  let  them  ran  with 
their  mothers.    The  mothers,  large  Durhams,  adapt  themselTes 
to  respond  to  the  wants  of  the  calves^  and  do  not  give  much 
milk.    The  farmers  pay  no  attention  to  milking  their  cows. 
They  have  some  cows  that  they  milk,  which,  to  appearance,  give 
double  the  milk  that  those  cows  do  which  have  their  young  ran 
with  them ;  showing  that  by  cultivaticm  and  training  they  can 
be  made  to  give  more  milk  than  they  do  when  they  simply  raise 
their  offipring.    Now  the  question  I  raised  was,  whether,  in 
rtusing  our  bull  calves,  Ayrshire,  Shorthorn  or  Jersey,  we  did 
not  make  a  mistake  by  taking  them  off  from  our  cows  ?    I  do 
not  think  myself  that  the  practice  could  be  followed  here  in  New 
England  of  raising  all  our  calves  in  that  way ;  I  think  we  could 
not  afford  it.    But  when  we  want  to  raise  a  bull  for  a  special 
purpose,  would  it  not  be  better  to  do  it  in  the  way  nature  has 
pointed  out  7    That  was  the  thought  I  wanted  to  present,  and 
upon  which  I  wanted  to  get  an  expression  of  the  fiinnera 
present. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  I  would  like  to  allude  to  one  point  which 
has  some  interest  in  this  connection,  and  especially  as  bearing 
upon  the  period  of  conception.  We  must  know,  in  inderto 
appreciate  the  influence  of  the  time  of  copulation  upon  fecunda- 
tion, in  what  way  the  animal  egg  is  brought  into  contact  with 
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the  sperm.  It  i$  well  known,  from  the  observations  of  Baer, 
that  every  female  animal  carries  eggs,  as  well  as  birds,  and  that 
those  eggs  have  to  be  fecundated  in  order  to  produce  offspring ; 
and  of  late,  Bischoff  has  made  experiments  to  ascertain  when 
the  eggs  descend  from  the  ovary,  and  are  brought  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  female  sexual  organs,  where  they  can  be  fecimdated. 
Now,  conception  is  nothing  but  the  contact  between  these  eggs, 
which  descend  from  the  ovary,  with  the  sperm  of  the  male  at 
the  time  of  copulation ;  and  you  have  got  to  make  that  contact 
in  such  part  of  the  female  organ,  that  the  egg  can  remain  there, 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  uterus,  form  its  placenta,  and  grow ; 
and  unless  all  these  conditions  are  combined,  you  can  never 
have  a  female  conceive.  When  does  that  separation  of  the  egg 
from  the  ovary  take  place  ?  When  does  the  egg  begin  to  be' 
laid  ?  That  is  the  question.  I  would  go  back  a  little  to  the 
birds,  where  we  know  something.  All  the  e^s  that  are  laid 
by  a  hen  have  been  fecundated,  if  fecundated  at  all,  before  the 
shell  was  formed,  otherwise  no  fecundation  would  take  place. 
In  what  part  of  the  organs  of  the  hen  were  the  ^gs,  when  that 
fecundation  was  successful,  which  made  the  egg  come  down  to 
receive  its  white,  its  albumen,  and  its* shell,  to  be  laid  as  a 
fertile  egg  ?  It  is  in  the  ovary  that  fecundation  takes  place. 
For  that  purpose,  the  sperm  has  to  travel  all  the  way  up  the 
channel  to  Hxe  ovary.  How  is  this  done  ?  It  is  not  by  the 
length  of  the  male  organ,  for  the  birds  have  none ;  and  you  see 
it  would  be  a  mere  misapprehension  of  the  mode  in  which  fecun- 
dation takes  place,  to  suppose  that  the  depth  to  which  the  sperm 
penetrates  could  be  measured  by  the  length  of  the  male  organ. 
It  is  not  so.  The  sperm  is  ejected  into  the  female  organ,  it  may 
be  at  the  very  edge  of  it,  and  is  carried  up  by  the  nature  of  the 
internal  surfietce  of  the  female  organ,  as  high  as  the  ovary,  where 
it  fecundates  the  egg  of  the  bird  before  it  is  detached.  In  the 
turtle,  the  egg  remains  in  the  ovary,  after  it  is  first  fecundated, 
four  years,  before  it  is  detached,  brought  down,  and  laid.  In 
the  bird,  the  consequence  of  the  fecundation  and  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  sperm  to  the  ovary  is,  that  the  egg  is  detached 
and  fiedls  into  the  fallopian  tube,  and  is  brought  down  through 
into  the  doaca,  where  it  shortly  receives  its  shell,  and  is  then 
laid.  You  can  see,  then,  that  in  birds,  which  lay  their  eggs  one 
after  the  other,  and  in  animals,  which  lay  many  in  rapid  succea* 
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non,  sacoessive  fecundation  must  intervene,  because  of  the  pre- 
cise position  in  which  the  egg  is  fecundated,  and  the  difibreat 
places  in  the  organs  in  which  thej  grow  to  their  final  condition. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  mammalia,  we  know  so  much  by  tlie 
experiments  of  Bischoff,  and  I  know  thus  far  from  actual  obser- 
▼ation  in  rabbits  and  dogs.    No  experiments  on  that  point  have 
been  made  upon  the  <iow  or  upon  the  mare,  so  that  eTcrytbing 
you  would  like  to  know  with  reference  to  fixing  the  time  wbea 
jou  must  copulate,  in  order  to  obtain  fecundation  is  to  be 
learned,  there  is  nothing  upon  record.    But  about  dogs  and 
rabbits,  and  particularly  dogs,  this  much  is  ascertained,  that 
what  we  call  heat  is  4he  beginning  of  the  natural  efibrts  of  the 
system  to  throw  off"  eggs  from  the  ovary,  before  they  are  fecun- 
dated, and  to  set  them  going  in  the  channel  of  the  sexual  oigans, 
downward  to  the  place  where  they  can  be  fecundated.   Nov, 
Bischoff  has  ascertained  that  it  takes  so  many  hours  in  a  dog 
for  that  egg  to  come  down  to  the  point  where  the  sperm  vill 
reach  it,  and  fecundate  %    He  has  ascertained,  also,  that  that 
fecundation  does  not  take  place  always  at  the  same  spot,  but 
that  it  may  take  place  before  the  egg  has  got  so  far  down  as  the 
spot  where  it  remains  in  the  womb,  to  be  there  attached,  fom 
its  placenta,  and  grow.    It  will  perhaps  be  worth  while,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  slaughter  a  number  of  cows,  just  at  the  time 
they  begin  to  be  in  heat,  to  trace  the  position  of  the  egg  while 
in  the  downward  course,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  it  would  be 
best  to  bring  the  cow  to  the  bull,  in  order  to  obtain  fecundation. 
All  these  matters  bear  so  directly  upon  the  question  of  the  pro- 
duction of  male  and  female,  that  they  may  be  of  vital  importance 
in  certain  districts.    But  how  this  question  is  to  be  settled,  I  do 
not  know,  because,  as  I  tell  you,  we  have  no  book  obseryations 
res|)ecting  the  descent  of  those  eggs.    The  experiments  are  reiy 
difficult.    The  egg  of  any  mammal  is  so  very  small  that  it  is 
hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.    When  my  eyes  were  in  their 
best  working  condition,  I  could  just  barely  see  the  rabbit  eggs ; 
but  generally,  to  make  sure  that  I  did  not  mistake  a  speck  of 
decomposed  fkt,  or  some  coagulation  of  blood,  for  an  egg,  I  had 
to  resort  to  a  magnifier.    But  even  with  a  magnifier  that  does 
not  increase  more  than  ten  times  the  diameter,  you  can  see  sn 
egg  so  distinctly  that  you  distinguish  its  internal  organization, 
and  know  it  is  an  egg ;  so  that  you  can  locate  the  place  where 
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it  is  at  a  giyen  time.  It  is  ili  that  manner  that  Bischoff  made  ' 
his  experiments.  He  copulated  two  animals,  for  instance,  and 
the  instant  copulation  was  oyer,  killed  the  female  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  egg  had  proceeded  at  the  time  of  the  copulation.  He 
has  killed  in  that  way  a  number  of  animals,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  heat,  and  he  found  that  there  were  no  eggs  dropped 
from  the  ovary,  and  that  it  is  only  after  a  certain  number  of 
hours  during  the  heat  that  the  ovary  begins  to  drop  the  eggs, 
and  that  it  takes  a  certain  time  for  those  eggs  to  advance  into 
the  viaduct.  There  is,  then,  this  point  to  be  determined,  when 
fecimdation  takes  place.  This  opens  such  a  wide  field  of 
research,  that  I  do  not  know  in  how  many  centuries  we  shall 
know  all  we  wish  to  know  of  it. 

There  are  animals  that  have  a  bifurcated  uterus,  in  which 
there  are  two  ovaries,  into  which  the  eggs  drop  from  the  right 
and  left  viaduct  at  the  same  tinie  and  in  succession.  There 
may  be  two,  three,  four  or  five  on  one  side,  and  two,  three,  four 
or  five  on  the  other.  In  turtles  I  have  ascertained  that  gener- 
ally there  are  about  as  many  on  one  side  as  on  the  other ;  but  I 
have  had  cases  in  turtles  in  which  I  have  found  five  ^gs  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other,  that  had  grown  to  maturity,  and 
would  have  been  laid  as  ripe  eggs,  four  from  one  ovary  and  one 
from  the  other ;  often  five  from  one  and  one  from  the  other. 
But  generally  it  was  two  or  three  on  one  side  and  as  many  on 
the  other,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  species.  The  snap- 
ping turtle  lays  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  eggs,  and  will  have 
twenty  on  one  side  and  five  and  twenty  on  the  other ;  and  I 
have  seen  those  that  had  half  a  dozen  on  one  side  and  the  great 
majority  on  the  other — ^but  never  the  full  size  that  those  animals 
can  produce.  The  little  black  turtle  lays  only  two  or  three 
eggs,  one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other — perhaps  a  second 
on  one  sid^— but  generally  one  on  each  side ;  while  the  yellow- 
bellied  turtle  generally  lays  five,  six  or  seven  eggs,  three  or  four 
on  one  side  and  as  many  on  the  other.  It  has  taken  about  ten 
years  to  learn  that  from  turtles  alone.  You  cannot  expect, 
then,  to  find  out  these  facts  by  asking  the  question.  It  will  take 
the  work  of  teachers  in  the  Agricultural  College  for  generations 
before  we  get  all  we  want  to  know. 

Professor  Chadboubne.  I  understood  the  Professor  to  say 
that  the  eggs  of  birds  are  fecundated  in  the  ovary  ? 
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Pi^fenor  Aoassiz.    Yes,  sir,  I  do  mean  to  saj  that,  so  &r  as 
mj  experiments  with  hens  will  determine  it. 
Adjourned  to  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

AFTEBNOON    SESSION. 

The  Board  met  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Stedman  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  some  system  hj  which  tbe 
Board  may  collect  and  embody,  in  the  form  of  statistics,  ufor- 
mation  relative  to  the  propagation  of  the  various  domestic 
animals. 

Mr.  S.,  in  advocating  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  said :  It 
has  been  observed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  discussion  this  morn- 
ing, that  we  proceed  about  as  for  as  we  have  done  in  years  past, 
and  do  not  get  much  further.    Many  of  us  recollect  certain 
foots  in  our  business  operations ;  many,  equally  important,  ve 
fotget ;  and  none  of  them  have  been  recorded  with  soflScient 
accuracy  to  be  wholly  reliable.    My  idea  is,  that  by  the  appoint^ 
ment  of  this  committee,  and  by  issuing  a  printed  schedule  of 
questions,  (such  as,  for  instance,  the  age  of  your  male  ?  the  i^ 
of  your  female  ?  the  length  of  time  she  goes  with  yoimg  ?  and 
various  other  questions  which  such  a  committee  would  suggest,) 
which  each  member  of  the  Board  who  is  engaged  in  breeding 
may  take  and  distribute  among  agricultural  people,  we  migbt  be 
able  to  gather  a  great  amount  of  information,  which,  if  left  in 
this  loose  way,  would  never  be  put  into  shape,  or,  if  it  was,  it 
would  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  of  no  value ;  some  would 
record  one  fact  and  some  another.    It  occurred  to  me  that 
something  of  this  kind  might  be  done  to  promote  the  object  we 
have  in  view. 

The  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  subsequent!/ 
appointed,  as  follows :  Mr.  Stedman  and  Professors  Agassis  and 
Ghadboume. 

GRAPE  CULTURE. 

This  subject  having  been  assigned  for  consideration,  Hon.  E. 
W.  Bull,  of  Concord,  addressed  the  Board.    He  said  ;— 

I  do  not  propose,  gentlemen,  to  repeat  again  the  invitation 
which  on  former  occasions  I  have  made  to  the  Board,  to  examine 
into  this  matter  of  grape  culture,  and  look  at  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  proved  that  grapes  can  be  profitably  cultivated  in  tbe 
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Tinejard.  That  is  all  over,  for  it  is  a  demonstrated  fact  to-day, 
and  more  than  one  hundred  acres  of  grapes  are  now  growing  in 
Hassachusetts.  A  year  since,  when  we  made  some  investiga- 
tions in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  we  had  in  our  county  of 
Middlesex,  where  the  Concord  originated,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  that  fifty-four  acres  were  planted  in  fourteen  towns  nearest 
to  Ooncord,  without  being  able  to  ascertain  how  many,  if  any, 
were  planted  in  other  towns.  This  year,  within  my  knowledge, 
not  less  than  forty  acres,  and  probably  more,  have  been  planted, 
and  this  does  not  include  the  small  holdings.  I  assume,  there- 
fore, at  once,  that  the  possibilty  of  growing  the  grape  in  the 
open  air  is  demonstrated — ^that  the  vineyard  is  to-day  established 
in  Massachusetts.  I  want  to  say  to  you  to-day  what,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  truest  way  to  success  with  the  vineyard,  and  to 
state  to  you  those  circumstances  tending  to  successful  grape 
culture  which  are  indispensable.  For  instance,  you  must  have 
a  soil  which  is  suited  to  the  grape — that  is  to  say,  a  warm,  dry 
soil.  You  must  have  a  grape  which  is  itself  perfectly  hardy 
without  protection;  for  you  cannot,  without  great  labor  and 
expense,  take  down  and  protect  the  vines  in  a  whole  vineyard. 
Let  me  tell  you,  in  passing,  what  I  mean  by  that  term  '^  hardy." 
It  is  very  conmion  to  speak  of  grapes  as  hardy,  which,  upon  trial, 
prove  to  be  tender  in  the  winter,  and  hardy  only  with  protec- 
ti<m.  Those  grapes  which  are  hardy  with  protection — ^which 
can  be  made  to  live  with  care  and  skill  in  the  open  air — 
are  not  hardy  grapes ;  but  only  those  which,  when  well-ripened 
and  well-grown,  will,  like  other  plants,  survive  the  severest  vicis- 
situdes without  protection — as  we  say  the  apple  is  hardy,  the 
pear  is  hardy,  and  the  oak  is  hardy.  In  that  sense,  and  that  only, 
would  I  say  a  grape  is  hardy — ^that  it  survives  the  most  severe 
vicissitudes  of  our  winter  season.  We  have  always  grown,  in 
this  country,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  aid  of  skill  and  protec- 
tion, especially  in  our  cities,  grapes  of  foreign  origin ;  and  we 
have  always  had  our  perfectly  hardy  native  grape — that  which 
the  Northmen  found,  in  the  eleventh  century,  so  abundantly 
that  they  christened  this  coast  ^' Yine-land."  I  desire  your 
attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  qualities  of  that  grape, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it,  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
true,  that  you  may  perhaps  proceed  with  me  in  raising  from  it 
seedling  grapes,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  in  the  future. 
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from  this  hardy  native  stook,  you  will  be  able  to  get  grapes  of 
ezoelient  quality  for  the  table  and  for  wine,  and  as  hardy  and 
enduring  as.  the  present  native  grape.    Only  in  that  waj,it 
seems  to  me,  shall  we  be  able  to  establish  the  vineyard  success- 
fully ;  only  in  that  way  shall  we  be  able  to  get  grapes  good 
enough  for  all  our  purposes,  and  which  will  add  another  staple 
to  the  granite  and  ice,  which  are  said  to  be  the  only  sti^dss  of 
Massachusetts.    I  confidently  believe  that  we  shall  have  the 
grape  added  to  our  products.    I  believe  that  in  a  former  period 
of  the  world's  history — ^perhaps  before  the  ice  period  —it  was, 
like  the  indigenous  grape  of  the  East,  of  a  greatly  superior 
quality  to  the  grape  of  the  present  day.    Perhaps  it  was  oblii- 
erated  during  the  ioe  period,  but  the  seeds  remained  in  tbe 
debris.    Or,  possibly,  from  the  South  it  crept  North  by  slow 
degrees,  many  of  the  plants  dying,  but  many  adapting  tbem- 
selves  to  the  climate,  thongh  suffering,  in  consequence,  of  the 
shorter  seasons  than  the  grape  is  known  to  require  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.    I  suppose  this  may  be  true,  because  our 
grape  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  East :  and  if  the  indigenous 
grape  of  the  East  was  always  good,  as  we  have  reason  to  beliere 
— ^for  the  vineyard  grapes  of  to-day  have  been  grown  from  that 
— ^then  I  conclude  that  this  was  originally  a  much  better  grape/ 
but  suffered  under  these  disastrous  circumstances,  losing  its  good 
quality,  acquiring  a  thick  pulp,  a  placenta-like  substance  sur- 
rounding the  seeds,  which  protects  them  from  the  severity  of  the 
season,  and  helps  them  to  ripen  if  they  Ml  prematurelj.   The 
pnlp  is  disagreeable  to  us  to  eat,  yet  that  pulpiness,  that  thick- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  that  coarseness  of  habit  are  all  incident  to 
the  processes  of  nature,  which  hardened  them  to  new  condi- 
tions, and  enabled  them  to  survive  the  severe  cUmate  to  which 
they  were  exposed. 

Now,  if  that  be  true,  we,  by  successive  reproductions  trm 
seed,  are  simply  restoring  the  grape  to  its  pristine  ezcellenoe; 
we  are  not  debilitating,  we  are  not  altering  much ;  but  ompT 
restoring  it  to  its  original  condition.  But  however  that  may 
be,  this  fact  is  established— that  by  a  constant  reproduction 
from  seeds,  you  can  ameliorate  the  quality  of  tbe  grape ;  and 
since  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  process  like  that  once 
begun  will  not  find  its  limit  immediately,  we  expect  to  achiew 
still  further  successes,  and  to  ameliorate  the  grape  to  tbat  conoi- 
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tion  where  it  shall  he  equal  to  the  foreign  grape  in  its  qualities, 
and  adapted  to  our  climate  in  its  conditions  of  yigor  and 
hardihood. 

In  passing,  let  me  bear  testimony  to  the  work  of  those 
eminent  men  who  in  this  ancient  town  have  done  so  much  for- 
horticulture.  To  the  elder  Manning,  who  introduced  the  pear 
at  great  expense,  and  with  a  European  correspondence  somo- 
times  almost  diplomatic ;  who,  in  advance  of  others,  brought  to 
this  country  those  choice  specimens  of  the  pear  which  haye  since 
been  disseminated,  and  for  which  his  modesty  prevented  him 
from  receiving  the  credit.  To'  your  Mr.  Sogers,  the  grape- 
grower,  and  Mr.  Allen,  two  gentlemen  who,  I  believe,  are  the 
only  men  in  this  country  who  have  had  absolute  success  in 
hybridizing  or  cross-breeding  the  foreign  grape  upon  our  native 
stock.  Your  Mr.  Rogers,  in  pai*ticular,  has  done  a  great  work. 
I  am  delighted  to  find  that  a  gentleman  of  his  skill  and  persis- 
tency has  taken  that  method  of  reproduction,  because,  having 
taken  another  mode  myself,  we  shall  be  likely,  by  one  mode  ox 
the  other,  to  secure  the  result  we  aim  at.  Hybridizing  with  the 
tender  foreign  parent  is  attended,  I  suspect,  with  this  danger — 
of  making  the  plants  more  tender,  and  affecting  our  native 
stock  too  much  for  our  climate ;  but  possibly,  very  possibly,  Mr. 
Bogers  may  succeed  in  getting  9  hybrid  which  will  be  quite 
hardy,  and  the  quality  of  which  shall  be  so  good  as  to  suit  the 
most  fastidious.  I  know  that  by  my  method  of  reproduction 
we  must  wait  a  long  time  for  the  choicest  grape ;  but  I  believe 
that  by  my  method  I  may  ultimately  achieve  success,  and  I 
think  myself  it  is  the  surest  method — slow  but  sure.  The  wild 
grape,  in  the  second  generation, ^ gave  me  the  Concord;  the 
grandchildren  of  the  Concord  have  given  me,  this  year,  grapes 
of  so  much  better  quality  than  any  before  raised,  that  I  regard 
the  problem  as  settled,  that  we  shall  have  grapes  as  good  as  we 
desire,  that  shall  be  perfectly  hardy  in  open-air  culture. 

Now,  having  this  primary  fact  of  vigor  and  hardihood  in  the 
grape  you  are  going  to  plant,  all  the  conditions  of  culture  in 
the  vineyard  must  bo  present  or  you  will  not  have  success.  You 
want  a  suitable  soil,  you  want  a  proper  aspect,  you  want  to  pre- 
pare that  soil  properly,  to  plant  and  train  the  crop  within  certain 
reasonable  and  proper  conditions,  or  even  then  you  will  not  have 
success.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  little  wise  neglect  in  grape* 

X7 
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growing ;  and  I  am  sensible  more  and  more,  with  every  sao 
ceeding  year,  that  we  have  interfered  too  much  with  the  gra^ 
to  obtain  the  best  success.  We  prune  too  much,  we  manure  too 
much,  we  trench  the  ground  too  deeply ;  and  finally,  by  this 
perpetual  interference— by  summer  pruning  and  artistic  training 
into  set  forms  which  we  insist  upon — ^we  have  actually  deprived 
ourselves  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  at  least.  In  the  first  place, 
it  will  be  immediately  apparent  to  every  horticulturist  presoit 
that  a  crop  that  requires  heat  must  have  its  roots  within  reach 
of  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun.    Now,  in  our  Massachusette, 

• 

and  throughout  the  North,  the  soil  does  not  get  heated  suffi- 
ciently for  the  roots  of  the  grape  during  the  summer  to  a 
greater  depth  than  to  about  twelve  inches.  If  you  trench 
below  that  and  manure,  as  is  usual,  the  subsoil,  the  manuns  will 
invite  the  roots  of  the  grape  down  into  that  colder  subsoil. 
They  are  sure  to  go  there,  and  they  pump  up  crude  and  imma- 
ture juices,  which  do  not  feed  the  grape  so  properly  as  those  do 
which  are  nearer  the  surface^  and  which  are  ripened  and  elab- 
orated by  the  action  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  •  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  know  that  to  be  true.  Let  me  relate  an  incident  in  my 
practice  which  led  me  to  consider  that  subject — for  I  used  to 
trench.  When  I  began,  I  followed  the  books,  and  I  had  a  qual- 
ified success.  I  had  a  success  so  much  greater  than  my  neigh- 
bors that  they  came  to  me  to  know  how  I  grew  grapes  in  my 
garden  in  Boston.  I  followed  the  books  and  the  methods  prac- 
tised by  horticulturists,  and  might  have  done  so  up  to  this  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  incident  which  happened,  which  led 
me  to  plant  nearer  the  surface.  We  had  been  planting,  and 
Saturday,  at  night,  we  had  one  vine  left  over,  which  we  laid  in 
by  the  heels  by  the  side  of  the  garden  walk  to  be  planted  on 
Monday  morning.  We  forgot  it,  and  it  began  to  grow.  Of 
course  we  left  it  there,  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer  that 
recumbent  stem  pushed  out  roots  into  the  hot  surface-sand  of 
the  path.  They  did  not  go  there  for  moisture,  for  it  was  not 
there ;  nor  for  manure,  for  it  lay  over  the  edge  of  the  sandy 
path ;  and  I  could  see  no  other  reason  for  their  going  into  tliat 
surface-soil,  except  the  heat.  That  vine  remains  there  to  this 
day ;  it  was  never  planted.  On  the  garden  side,  which  was  a 
tulip  bed  originally,  I  followed  a  root  going  out  from  this  vine 
twenty-five  feet  into  that  soil,  four  inches  from  the  surface  only. 
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That  Tine  is  tea  years  old,  and  last  year  it  gave  me  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  of  fruit,  and  this  year  it  gave  me  seventy- 
eight  pounds.  It  makes  abundant  wood.  It  has  not  had,  from 
that  time  to  this,  any  manure  of  any  kind.  I  have  purposely 
neglected  to  feed  it  with  anything,  even  bone-dust,  or  ashes,  or 
pabulum  of  any  kind,  that  I  might  ascertain  how  long  it  woxild 
thrive  without  it.  It  has  apparently  come  to  that  point  now 
when  it  needs  feeding,  for  it  gave  about  forty  pounds  less  crop 
this  year  than  it  gave  last  year,  and  I  shall  refresh  it  with  bone- 
dust  and  ashes,  both  of  which  I  consider  indispensable  to  the 
grape.  I  mention  this  fact  to  show  the  necessity  of  heat  at  the 
root  of  the  vine — ^bottom  heat — and  how  much  wiser  as  well  as 
easier  it  is  to  plant  near  the  surface  than  to  plant  deeply  in 
trenched  ground. 

In  regard  to  aspect,  it  is  certain  that  a  warm  and  sheltered 
aspect  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  grape.  It  is  often  equal  to 
a  degree  or  two  further  south.  A  south  slope,  with  shelter  of 
wood  or  belts  of  trees  on  the  north-east  and  west  to  prevent  the 
winds  from  blowing  away  the  hot  air  created  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  is  always  the  most  desirable.  Get  and  save  all  the  heat  you 
can.  If  I  were  asked  what  element  is  more  needful  than  ^1 
others  to  the  grape,  I  should  say  heat.  Heat  is  indispensable  if 
you  want  to  achieve  the  highest 'possible  *8uccess  in  grape-grow- 
ing. Heat  at  the  root  and  heat  in  the  surrounding  air ;  planting 
near  the  surface  secures  the  first,  and  sheltered  aspect  the  last. 

No  fruit  grown  is  so  patient  of  drought  as  the  grape.  There 
are  certainly  some  few  kinds  that  need  forcing  with  rich 
manures  and  irrigating  in  a  dry  season,  but  they  are  the  excep- 
tions and  not  the  rule. 

Although  the  grape  does  prefer  this  light,  warm,  sandy  loam, 
in  our  climate,  to  heavier  lands,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  it  would  not  do  even  better  in  a  soil  more  or  less  calcareous, 
for  it  is  found  in  Europe,  and  I  suppose  it  to  be  a  general  rule 
everywhere)  that  a  calcareous  soil  is  best  suited  to  the  grape — 
that  the  fruit  and  the  wine  will  be  of  better  quality  than  where 
the  vine  is  gr6wn  in  sandy  soils.  If  one  therefore  had  a  soil  of 
that  description,  (and  some  such  soils  do  exist  in  Massachusetts,) 
which  yet  was  a  little  heavy  with  clay,  it  might  be  ameliorated 
by  culture  so  as  to  carry  the  grape  well.  I  know  an  instance 
where,  on  a  heavy  soil  of  a  calcareous  character,  the  Concord 
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grew  with  great  vigor,  bearing  large  boncbes ;  but  tbe  grapes 
were  not  so  good  to  eat  as  those  grown  on  a  warm  soil,  and  the 
grower,  a  distinguished  horticulturist  of  this  State,  told  me  he 
could  do  nothing  with  them.    That  same  gentleman  has  found 
a  method  of  growing  and  ripening  the  Ooncord,  so  that  he  took 
the  premium  for  the  best  specimens  of  that  grape  shown  at  the 
last  exhibition.    You  can,  therefore,  modify  these  adyorse  cir- 
cumstances hj  cultivation  and  skill,  and  by  the  application  of 
those  particular  substances  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  grape 
in  order  to  secure  a  crop.    I  speak  specially  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  ashes  and  sulphur,  to  some  extent.    If  you  manure  exces- 
sively,  mildew  is  apt  to  ensue.    I  have  heard  horticulturists  say 
they  did  not  care  for  mildew  because  they  could  kill  it  with 
sulphur.    But  sulphur  is  powerless  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
mildew,  and  unless  you  want  to  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  apply- 
ing sulphur  every  year,  you  will  adopt  the  other  method  and 
save  your  manure.    I  would  advise  you  to  manure  at  the  time 
of  planting.    To  promote  the  formation  of  young  roots  manure 
is  indispensable;    I  should  apply  it  as  for  the  com  crop,  at  the 
rate  of  about  forty  loads — ten  cords— of  good  compost  to  the 
acre,  and  plough  in  three  or  four  inches  deep.    After  that  I 
would  never  give  any  manure  from  the  bam  at  all.    Compost 
would  be  better  than  'manure,  because  less  gross ;  and  being 
composted  with  vegetable  matter,  it  would  add  to  the  soit— if 
such  a  soil  as  I  have  recommended — ^that  which  the  soil  needs 
while  it  is  suitable  to  the  grape.    The  grape  is  the  daintiest 
feeder  of  all  growing  plants.    It  abhors  even  vile  odors,  accord- 
ing to  an  old  writer ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  grapes  grown  on  a 
pure,  sweet,  dainty  soil  are  of  better  quality  than  those  which 
grow  upon  coarse  and  heavily  manured  soil.    I  know  that,  abso- 
lutely.    I  have  a  little  vineyard  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  is  a 
gravelly  loam,  charged  with  some  protoxyde  of  iron,  whidi, 
during  the  whole  time  it  has  been  in  my  possession,  for  twenty- 
nine  years,  has  never  had  manure  but  once,  and  that  was  given 
to  the  crop  which  preceded  the  planting  of  the  grapes.     I  did 
not,  at  the  time  of  planting,  believe  that  it  was  a  igood  spot  for 
a  vineyard ;  but  a  German  grape-grower,  a  gentleman  of  expe- 
rience and  culture,  being  at  my  place,  recommended  to  me  Utte 
planting  of  some^Goncords  four  feet  apart.    The  Concord  being 
a  rampant  grower,  I  had  planted,  before  that,  eight  feet  apart ; 
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he  thonght  they  would  succeed  better  four  feet  apart.  I  took 
the  Qenuan  method  and  planted  that  spot  with  yines  four  feet 
apart,  because  I  supposed  that,  being  on  a  barren  hill,  they 
would  not  grow  so  rampant ;  that  we  could  hold  them  in  place 
easily.  Let  me  say,  that  at  one  of  our  exhibitions,  where  I  car- 
ried some  large  handsome  bunches  to  give  to  the  guests,  and 
some  smaller  bunches  from  this  hill-top,  one  of  the  guests,  a 
grape-grower  of  Middlesex,  and  a  gentleman  of  long  experience, 
came  to  me  and  asked :  ^^  What  is  the  grape  in  the  other  room?  " 
I  said, "  The  Concord."  "  I  donH  mean  the  Concord,"  said  he, 
"  but  the  smaller  grape."  «  The  Concord."  "  You  needn't  tell 
me  that  it  is  the  Concord ;  it  is  a  great  deal  better ;  it  is  one  of 
your  improved  seedlings,"  he  said  at  once.  When  I  told  him 
the  circumstances,  he  said :  ^'  Then  I  don't  know  anything  about 
grape-growing."  I  instance  that  to  show  that  manure  is  not 
necessary  ;  that  the  grape  is  so  delicate  a  grower  that  it  does 
better  where  the  soil  is  not  manured ;  if  oxyde  of  iron  is  gresent 
I  should  think  it  an  advantage.  That  vineyard  gave  me  bunches 
half  the  size  of  the  largest  bunches  from  other  vineyards,  but 
the  quality  was  a  great  deal  better,  and  the  fruit  makes  a  great 
deal  better  quality  of  wine,  corroborating  the  opinion  of  French 
wine-growers,  that  you  must  not  manure  a  vineyard.  It  is  a 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  some  Vineyards  in  France  which  have 
to  be  manured  once  in  ten  years,  because  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  cieise,  do  not  give  the  succeeding  year  their  usual  quality 
of  "wine ;  and  that  wine  is  either  saved  for  distillation,  or 
brought  to  market  without  the  name  of  the  vineyard  attached  to 
it,  if  it  be  one  having  a  reputation. 

But  although  you  can  succeed  so  easily  with  a  hardy  and 
vigorous  grape,  under  ordinarily  favorable  circumstances  of  soil,* 
there  are  some  which  you  cannot  succeed  with  in  that  way. 
Whatever  habit  the  vine  has  of  itself,  whatever  habit  was  bom 
into  it,  remains  with  it ;  it  is  inflexible,  obstinate  and  intracta- 
ble in  its  habit.  You  must  treat  the  vine,  therefore,  according 
to  the  necessities  of  the  case  j  what  I  have  said  would  be  the 
proper  treatment  for  the  Concord  grape,  or  any  other  vigorous . 
growing  grape,  would  be  the  worst  method  possible  for  the  Dela- 
ware, a  slow-growing  grape,  a  grape  which  requires  high  feed- 
ing, and  which  you  cannot  succeed  with  unless  you  give  it  high 
feeding.    Some  of  the  tender  grapes  that  are  grown  here,  those 
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grapes  suited  to  the  amateor,  those  grapes  that  are  indispensable, 
one  or  two  of  them,  to  every  grape-grower,  will  require  protec- 
tion and  skilful  treatment,  such  as  is  given  to  the  foreign  grape 
when  its  culture  is  undertaken  in  this  country,  to  succeed. 
But  of  that  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  any  further  now. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  about  special  grapes,  because, 
as  a  rival  grape-grower,  I  should  be  suspected  of  prejudice 
immediately ;  but  I  feel  obliged  to  say  this :  that  you  most  take 
with  some  amount  of  salt  all  the  startling  announcements  of 
new  grapes,  which  are  going  to  be  better  than  anything  ever 
seen  before — ^more  hardy,  more  profitable,  and  going  to  bring 
you  a  dollar  a  pound  in  the  market. .  You  will  have  to  buy 
these  grapes,  of  course, — ^I  do, — everybody  must, — because  out 
of  them  all  there  may  be  some  prizes  worth  having ;  but  I  would 
go  into  that  moderately ;  I  would  not  believe  too  absolutely  the 
statements  made  by  persons  who  have  originated  or  obtained 
them,  and  put  them  upon  the  market.  Great  mischief  comes 
of  it,  m  this  way.  An  enthusiastic  man  purchases  a  few  hun- 
dred vines,  plants  them,  and  is  so  much  disappointed  in  the 
result,  that  he  gives  up  grape-growing  altogettier — ^whidiisa 
great  harm. 

Now,  to  persuade  the  public  to  plant  vineyards,  it  will  be 
necessary,  not  only  to  show,  as  I  have  just  shown,  that  it  is 
practicable,  but  how  you  may  make  money  out  of  it ;  for  if  it  is 
not  profitable,  our  people  are  not  likely  to  go  into  it.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Board  will  remember  what  was  said  yesterday,  in 
the  debate  in  regard  to  the  Agricultural  College— Aat  the 
students  of  that  institution,  after  having  acquired  their  educa- 
tion, would  have  such  a  distaste  for  the  labors  of  the  faixn, 
which  they  would  come  to  look  upon  as  abasing  them,  that  they 
would  go  into  other  and  more  profitable  pursuits,  and  leave  the 
farm  altogether.  If  that  were  true  (which  I  do  not  believe,) 
the  vineyard  is  the  alternative  which  would  keep  them  at  home, 
provided  it  could  be  shown  to  be  profitable.  Now,  that  the 
culture  of  the  vine  is  profitable,  has  been  established  in  the  expe- 
rience of  every  grape-grower  who  has  grown  it  on  any  extensive 
scale  for  several  years.  It  is  prolific,  it  is  constant,  it  is  market- 
able— ^more  so  than  almost  all  other  fruits ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
can  get  good  crops,  it  is  very  profitable.  For  seventeen  succes- 
sive years,  I  have  not  failed  to  have  a  grape  crop ;  sometimes 
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larger  than  at  others,  but  always  a  renmnerating  crop ;  and  a 
ready  market  is  always  found  for  it.  As  to  the  market :  the 
first  season  the  Concord  went  on  the  market,  it  was  sold  at  ten 
cwts  a  pound ;  the  nezt  at  twelve  and  one-half  cents ;  the 
third  year,  at  a  sliilling;  the  fourth,  at  twenty  cents.  The 
earliest  shipments  to  market  this  year  brought  thirty  cents,  and 
the  average  price  was  twenty.  But  suppose  your  market  to  be 
glutted — ^the  alternative  is  wine-making.  The  wine-maker  will 
buy  your  grapes,  and  the  price  of  grapes  for  wine-makmg  is  ten 
cents  a  poimd.  At  Hammondsport,  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Albany,  where  they  have  a  lai^e  vineyard,  and  make  large 
quantities  of  wine — having,  indeed,  an  incorporated  company — 
the  common  price  is  ten  cents  a  pound  for  wine-making.  Let 
us  take  this  estimate.  The  Catawba  yields,  on  Eelley's  Island, 
three  and  a  Jialf  tons  to  the  acre.  They  boast  of  it  as  a  large 
crop,  and  so  it  is,  for  that  grape.  Colonel  Husmann,  of  Missouri, 
fifty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  gets  nearly  nine  tons  to  the  acre. 
Mr.  Jode,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  took  8,860  pounds  from  half  an 
acre — ^being  the  first  crop,  four  years  after  planting.  These 
crops  are  constant,  I  suppose,  because  Mr.  Husmann  says,  in  his 
book  upon  grape  culture  (which  I  recommend  to  you  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  practical  of  all,)  that  he  gets  a  thousand 
gallons  of  wine  to  the  acre,  which  implies  about  the  same  crop 
I  have  named.  In  Massachusetts,  we  have  taken  seven  tons  to 
the  acre.  This  year,  which  hatf  not  been  so  favorable  a  grape 
year  as  usual,  I  had  five  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre.  I  have  had 
seven  tons,  and  other  parties,  with  smaller  holdings,  have  had 
crops  at  the  same  rate.  These  are  crops  so  constant,  that  we 
have  come  to  count  upon  them.  But  suppose  we  take  the  esti-  * 
mate  of  the  Catawba,  of  three  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre.  At 
ten  cents  a  pound,  the  wine-making  price,  you  have  $700  to  the 
acre.  Three  and  a  half  tons,  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  would  give 
you  more  profit  than  any  other  crop  known  to  our  husbandry, 
except,  possibly,  tobacco,  a  crop  which  can  be  grown  only  in 
limited  quantities,  because,  when  the  market  is  supplied,  there 
is  only  one  use  for  it,  and  the  price  goes  down. 

'I  have  spoken  of  wine-making.  I  know  it  requires  a  little 
courage  to  stand  up  against  the  prevailing  opinion  in  opposition 
to  the  use  of  wine  of  any  kind,  lest  it  injure  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance.  I  have  no  such  belief.    I  am  as  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
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temperance  as  any  other  man  can  be.    I  have  labored  in  it,  and 
spent  my  time  and  money  for  it,  and  if  I  did  not  believe  from 
the  bottom  of  my  soul  that  the  introduction  of  pure  wine  from 
the  grape,  under  vineyard  culture,  so  that  each  man  could  make 
his  own  wine,  whereby  its  purity  would  be  assured,  would  aid 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  abate  the  use  of  those  injurioiu 
drinks  that  are  now  so  common  among  us,  I  would  not  make  a 
gallon  of  wine.    I  know  that  an  eminent  writer  has  been  quoted 
recently  as  saying  that  in  London  and  Paris  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors  was  more  common  and  notorious  than  in  New 
York.    A  writer  on  Italy,  and  a  very  able  man,  has  said  that 
the  use  of  wine  led  to  very  frequent  quarrels  in  Rome,  where 
men  poniarded  one  another,  and  were  up  before  tlie  courts  the 
next  morning.    Now  an  eminent  gentleman  of  this  State,  who 
was  formerly  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  for  two  or  three  years 
a  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Ohapel  in  Paris,  says  that  m  the 
departments,  where  they  grow  the  grape  and  use  wine,  there  is 
no  intemperance,  except  very  rarely,  about  the  laige  towns  and 
about  the  taverns.    In  Paris,  he  says,  the  amount  of  intemper- 
ance, in  consequence  of  drinking  brandy,  was  very  large ;  and 
the  moment  he  got  into  those  districts  where  they  conld  not 
make  wine,  but  made  beer  and  drank  brandy,  he  found  intem- 
perance.   And  that  is  the  testimony  of  multitudes  who  have 
written  on  that  subject.    I  could  fill  a  whole  page  with  the  testi- 
mony of  eminent  men  who  havd  written  books,  or  whose  letters 
to  their  friends  have  been  published,  corroborating  these  state- 
ments.   It  is  not  wise  to  take  a  fanatical  view  of  this  matter, 
and  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  because  distilled  liquors  are 
'  poisonous  and  injurious,  and  lead  to  mischief,  we  are  never  to 
use  any  other.    However,  I  only  aUude  to  that  point  here, 
because  I  have  proposed  the  alternative  of  wine-making.   I  io 
not  think  you  will  have  to  resort  to  that  alternative.    I  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  all  the  grapes  that  can  be  grown  will 
be  sufficient  to  supply  the  market  at  even  the  wine-making  price 
of  ten  cents  a  gallon.    And  if  you  ask  me  how  I  come  to  that 
conclusion,  I  will  state  to  you  a  fact.    In  our  Western  countiy, 
grapes  sell  for  about  five  cents  a  pound.    Now,  Catawba  wine  is 
worth  about  81.60  a  gallon,  at  the  extreme  West ;  at  the  Bast, 
it  is  sold  at  a  much  higher  price — about  $4 ;  and  about  fon^ 
teen  pounds  of  grapes  are  required  for»a  gallon  of  wine,    fon 
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may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  if  at  the  West,  where  the  vineyards 
are  most  abundant, — ^I  speak  of  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  the 
centres  of  the  grape-growing  region, — ^the  price  is  five  cents  « 
pound ;  on  this  eastern  coast,  where  the  price  of  wine  is  so  much 
higher,  you  will  always  find  a  market  for  your  grapes  at  ten 
centis  a  pound. 

I  said  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  little  wise  neglect  in  grape- 
growing.  We  are  counselled  by  all  writers  on  the  subject,  to 
train  them  in  a  particular  fashion, — some  with  horizontal  arms, 
some  with  a  straight  stem  upon  a  pole,  to  be  spurred,  some  to 
be  cropped  the  whole  length  of  that  stem  upon  one  pole,  while 
a  new  one  grows  this  year  on  another  pole,  to  be  cropped  next 
year ;  and  all  of  these  methods  are  successful,  but  some  of  them 
require  so  much  skill  and  care  as  to  be  difficult  to  pursue ;  and 
some  of  them,  especially  the  horizontal  arm-training,  leads  you 
occasionally  to  such  a  loss  of  spurs,  in  consequence  of  the  sap 
having  to  traverse  that  horizontal  branch  of  wood  that  you  have 
to  cut  back  very  nearly  to  the  begmning,  m  order  to  get  a  new 
arm — losing,  of  course,  one  year's  crop.  I  would  grow  a  single 
stem,  high  enough  from  the  ground  to  £eu:ilitate  the  cultqro 
about  the  grape.  If  I  had  an  espalier,  which  I  think  the  best, 
I  i^ould  let  that  single  stem  reach  to  the  lower  bar  of  the 
espalier,  say  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground.  From  that 
lower  bar  I  would  lead  arms  right  and  left,  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  until  they  reached  the  top  of  the  espalier,  which 
should  be  six  feet  from  the  ground.  You  have,  then,  a  vine  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  Y.  The  main  stem  which  reaches  to  the 
lower  bar  of  the  espalier,  is  never  to  be  allowed  to  have  any 
spurs  or  any  branches.  Those  side  arins  will  hafte  spurs,  and 
those  spurs  will  be  pruned  annually  to  about  three  eyes.  You 
see,  then,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  when  you  have  done  your 
pruning,  you  will  have  two  diagonal  arms  upon  the  espalier, 
with  spurs  to  each,  at  the  usual  distance  of  about  nine  or  ten 
inches,  which  spurs,  being  new  wood,  th^  current  wood,  which 
bears  fruit  next  year,  will  have  a  branch  from  each  eye,  and 
each  branch  will  give  two  or  three  bunches  o*f  grapes.  That  is 
the  simplest  method,  and  continues  from  year  to  year,  without 
difficulty.  When  you  come  to  *  the  next  year's  pruning,  each 
one  of  those  spurs  of  the  preceding  year  will  have  had  three 
branches.    In  pruning  for  that  year,  you  will  cut  out  wholly 
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two  of  tiioae  branches,  back  to  the  last  branch,  vdiich  iras  Ae 
first  bud  on  the  spur  the  preceding  year,  and  that  joa  will  cat 
back  to  three  eyes,  as  before.  You  can  see  how  eaqr  that 
method  would  be. 

Now,  as  to  summer  pruning.    I  beUeve  summer  pnuiing  to 
be  pernicious.    It  is  the  custom  to  pinch  the  grape  in  summer ; 
I  have  done  it  until  a  very  recent  period,  not  being  aware  that 
with  a  little  neglect  I  should  have  a  larger  crop  and  a  more  t^- 
orous  Tine.    And  that  seems  to  be  very  reasonable  when  yoa 
look  at  it.    It  is  very  well  to  pinch  £he  grape  once,  at  two  leaves, 
we  will  say,  beyond^  the  farthest  bunch.    If  the  growing  shoot 
sets  three  bunches,  then  at  two  leaves  from  the  third  bunch  I 
would  pinch  the  growing  shoot,  which  would  set  back  the  sap  to 
strengthen  that  part  of  the  wood,  and  develop  those  bunches 
which  you  leave.    It  has  been  the  custom  among  grape^froweis, 
and  is  still  practised  among  those  who  think  it  the  b^  method, 
to  pinch  again  and  again ;  but  during  the  past  smnmer,  I  have 
let  mine  grow,  without  pinching,  until  the  gprowing  branches, 
two  or  three  yards  long,  have  touched  the  ground,  and  covered 
ihfi  crop  with  successive  layers  of  foliage,  not  lying  so  dose 
upon  each  other  as  to  smother  the  foliage  and  destroy  it,  but  so 
close  that  it  would  keep  off  efiectually  the  first  frosts  of  autumn 
from  the  ripe  fruit.    It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  foliage 
enough  to  perfectly  ripen  and  make  into  true  sap,  the  crude  sap 
which  the  root  takes  up.    Nature  gets  rid  of  part  of  the  waterj 
particles  by  evaporation,  and  part  are  taken  up ;  but  if  you  hare 
root  power  sufficient  to  make  three  feet  of  wood,  and  take  away 
half,  the  elaborating  surface  is  only  one-half  what  it  should  have 
been,  and  your  vine  is  iAipaired  in  some  degree  in  some  of  its 
functions.    An  eminent  writer  at  the  West,  Professor  Eartland, 
believes  that  the  bad  condition  of  the  Oatawba  is  due  to  exces- 
sive pruning  and  over-cropping  together.    He  thinks  that  prun- 
ing too  close,  and  robbing  the  vine  of  its  foliage,  have  induced  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  sap,  which  has  ultimately  broken  out 
in  the  form  of  rot  and  canker,  which  have  in  some  cases 
destroyed  whole  vineyards,  or  prevented  their  bearing  at  all,  so 
that  they  have  dug  them  up,  and'  planted  more  hardy  grapes. 
Now,  the  Catawba  was  a  rampant  grower  in  the  beginning,  and 
thought  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  free  from  all 
disease ;  and  it  had  been  grown  many  years  before  the  rot 
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aflfocted  it  badly,  and  before  these  defects  manifested  themselves ; 
80  that  it  has  come  to  be  a  saying  among  grape-growers  at  the 
West,  in  regard  to  any  new  grapes,  that  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  these  kinds  that  are  now  enjoying  inununity  from 
disease,  will  continue  to  have  that  exemption. 

When  you  consider,  that  the  grape  lives  a  thousand  years,  that 
it  grows  to  a  large  size  when  let  alone,  that  those  old  vines  are 
alwayt  healthy,  I  think  you  will  see  immediately  how  much 
better  it  will  be  to  give  your  grape  extension,  and  to  let  it  have 
that  way  which  nature  indicates  for  it  so  plainly  by  its  rampant 
growth  and  habits,  than  to  confine  it  within  too  narrow  bounds, 
at  the  risk  of  gorging  it  with  imripe  sap  and  inducing  disease. 
There  is  a  vine  in  Richmond  which  was  measured  by  two  friends 
of  mine,  officers  of  the  Thirty-Second  Massachusetts  Beglment, 
who  came  through  that  city  after  the  surrender  of  Lee,  and 
found  to  be  forty-eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  one  vine  in  New  Jersey 
with  a  diameter  of  two  feet.  Downing  mentions  one  on  an 
idand.in  the  Ohio  Biver  which  had  a  diameter  of  two  foet,  and 
the  branches  of  which  covered  more  than  an  acre.  These 
largest  vines  were  estimated  by  Downing  to  be  two  thousand 
years  old,  and  I  do  not  know  why  they  may  not  be.  There  is  a 
bearing  vine  in  New  Jersey  which  gave,  two  years  ago,  seventy- 
eight  bushels  of  fruit  which  went  to  market. 

These  &cts  which  I  instance,  all  go  to  prove  that  the  grape 
ought  to  have  a  large  extension ;  and  if  you  plant  your  vine- 
yard, setting  your  vines  eight  feet  apart,  or  eight  feet  by  ten, 
and  take  crops  from  it  for  several  years — ^for  ten  years,  we  will 
say — until  the  vines  get  too  large  for  the  space,  cut  out  every 
alternate  vine,  (which  have  paid  for  themselves  over  and  over,) 
instead  of  cutting  back  too  closely  in  pruning.  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  the  sap  is  injured  by  this  engorgement.  If  you 
girdle  a  vine,  a  very  common  practice,  you  increase  the  size  of 
the  wood,  and  also  the  fruit  beyond  the  part  you  have  girdled, 
because  you  have  intercepted  the  return  of  the  sap ;  but  that 
wood  is  more  imperfect,  and  that  fruit,  I  think,  is  never  so  good 
as  that  niade  from  the  thoroughly  ripened  sap  of  another  vine, 
where  all  the  processes  have  gone  on  naturally,  and  the  return 
of  the  sap  has  ^ot  been  impeded.  I  suppose  engorgement  has 
some  such  effect  as  this,  that  the  crude,  unripe  sap  distends  the 
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wood,  and  it  is  not  so  solid,  ripe  and  sound  as  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and  becomes  liable  to  that  disease  called  canker  among  DII^ 
sery-men.  Blight,  which  is  sometimes  caused  in  the  spring,  has 
an  aspect  something  like  that.  The  youag  shoot,  being  podied 
forwsud  prematurely  by  the  heats  of  spring,  is  blighted  by  II10 
cold,  easterly  storms  that  sometimes  ficdlow.  That  has  haiqpeoed 
for  two  years  past.  In  warm,  sheltered  locations  the  Tme  bas 
put  forth  its  shoots  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  eoU 
easterly  storms,  with  the  thermometer  yery  nearly  A  the  free^ 
ing  point,  have  blighted  those  shoots,  and  they  hare  heea  diaool- 
ered  and  tak^n  on  this  very  form  which  gardeners  call  canker. 
Such  wood  should  never  be  used  for  propagation,  beeanse  the 
disease  is  continued.  The  new  growing  wood  wiH  haye  the 
same  predisposition  to  disease,  and  it  will  nevet  be  so  good  a 
Tine,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  go  on  from  bad  to  worse. 

Most  of  you  have  yines  of  your  own  which  jrou  can  multiply, 
and  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  make  his  own  yines  than  to  bay 
them,  if  he  can  wait  for  them,  because  he  can  then  select  tiie 
proper  wood  to  make  yines  from,  and,  when  they  are  nade, 
reject  those  which  are  weak.    The  wood  should  be  sonnd,diort- 
jointed  and  well-ripened.    Some  pr^er  the  long-jcrinted  wood, 
of  a  rampant  and  coarse-growing  character.    W^,  geodeoeD, 
if  you  were  to  go  into  my  yineyard,  where  I  do  not  use  manve, 
you  would  find,  out  of  twenty-fiye  inches  of  wood,  three,  har 
or  fiye  inches,  rarely  more,  of  perfisctly  solid,  well-ripened  wood, 
and  well'4eyeloped  buds  for  bearing  the  next  year.   (kUbe 
contrary,  if  you  find  a  yine  oyer-fed,  ill4ed,  hearilyAd,  kog- 
jointed,  it  will  be  found  to  haye  smaller  buds,  y^  ^oaoj  of 
them  leaf  buds,  and  yery  poorly  deyelqiad  fhiit  buds,  widdi 
will  giye  you  meagre  bunches  next  year.    Let  me  slate  an 
instance  to  illustrate  that.    I  knew  a  handsome  orohard  in  No^ 
folk  Oounty  belonging  to  a*carpenter.    He  kept  it  in  die  finest 
condition  ;  he  was  always  feeding  it  and  pruning  it,  and  he  had 
yery  handsome  trees,  but  no  fruit.    After  the  old  gentkmui 
died,  his  son  left  the  place,  and  the  orchard  was  negleeled.  At 
the  end  of  two  years  he  came  home  to  find  it  bearily  loaded 
with  fruit. 

You  must  haye  a  proper  balance,  and  tlien  you  haye  frnit  aad 
wood  in  proper  quantities.  Indeed,  the  law  of  pronii^  would 
lie  in  that.    If  you  haye  excessiye  rooi*power  there  will  be  t»> 
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much  wood.  If  you  do  not  haVe  rooia  upon  the  trellis  to  lay 
in  that  wood,  your  only  alternative  is  to  crop  heavily,  in  which 
case  the  strength  of  the  vine  goes  to  the  crop,  and  the  balance 
to  wood.  If  J  on  the  contrary,  the  root  is  small,  the  growth  of 
the  top  will  be  less,  and  every  experienced  man  will  be  able  to 
see  if  it  is  weak,  in  which  case  he  will  prune  back  pretty  closely. 
But  if  he  has  got  too^much  wood,  he  will  see  that  the  root- 
power  is  too  great,  and  let  it  bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  to 
restore  the  balance  and  the  force  of  the  vine  going  to  mature 
the  fruit,  he  will  find  it  manageable. 

You  see,  therefore,  that  with  a  little  wise  neglect,  and  cheaper 
processes  than  we  have  thought  to  be  needful,  you  will  achieve 
the  highest  success.  No  matter  how  you  train  the  grape,  so 
long  as  you  have  spurs  of  good  wood.  So  long  as  it  continues 
to  make  wood  satis&ctory  to  you,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
form,  though  the  stem  of  tbe  vine  be  contorted  ever  so  much, 
though  it  have  the  most  grotesque  form,  still  you  will  have  your 
crop.  Training  is  more  a  matter  of  taste  than  necessity,  except 
in  so  far  as  some  forms  are  more  convenient  to  prune  and  bar* 
vest  the  grape  from  than  others.  There  is  not  the  least  necessity 
for  training  in  set  forms  in  regard  to  crop  or  quality. 

Those  ripe  cuttings  which  you  will  take  from  the  vine  should 
have  at  least  two  buds ;  if  very  short-jointed,  three.  Cut  them 
off  with  a  clean,  close  cut,  just  below  the  lower  bud,  from  which 
point  tbe  roots  are  most  copiously  emitted,  and  leave  the  tip  of 
the  shoot  one  inch  above  the  bud  which  is  to  make  the  vine, 
that  it  may  project  from  the  ground  and  be  observed  when 
hoeingf  Plant  the  cuttings  in  mellow  earth  a  few  inches  apart. 
Leave  the  top  of  the  shoot  just  apparent  upon  the  surface,  and 
that  will  leave  the  bud  a  little  less  than  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face, from  which  place  it  grows  with  the  greatest  facility,  giving 
you  no  more  trouble,  except  to  furnish  a  slight  shade  of  branches 
or  leaves  or  anything  else,  until  it  has  got  two  or  three  leaves, 
in  order  that  the  young  shoot  may  not  be  burned  under  the 
powerful  heat  of  the  sun.  No  further  care  is  needed,  except  to 
keep  the  ground  clean.  Then  you  will  have  vines  of  your  own 
growing,  of  wood  known  to  be  healthy,  from  which  you  can 
select  out  the  best  and  reject  the  weak  altogether,  and  so  estab- 
lish a  vineyard  that  shall  be  sure  to  have  thoroughly  healthy 
vines  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
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Am  to  that  part  of  the  vine  from  which  the  cuttings  should  be 
taken  to  secure  success,  it  is  believed  in  Europe,  and  I  suppose 
it  to  be  true,  that  that  wood  which  is  most  prolific  and  produces 
the  best  and  earliest  bunches,  is  the  best  to  cut  from.  Ezperi* 
ments  made  at  Thomery,  near  Paris,  have  proved  that  they  are 
the  best.  At  least,  all  the  grape-growers  in  that  yicinity  believe 
that  they  increase  the  precocity  of  the  vine  by  thiat  method. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  Thomery  method.    It  is  sab- 
stantially  the  horizontal  method.   Thomery  has  not  a  good  aspect 
for  the  grape,  and  the  soil  is  cold.    They  build  up  vralls  of  day, 
about  eight  feet  high— of  the  proper  thickness  to  stand — ^wliich 
are  covered  with  boards,  both  to  prevent  the  rain  from  breaking 
down  the  clay  walls,  and  to  shed  the  water  from  the  vines, 
which  are  trained  upon  an  espalier,  close  to  the  wall.    The 
vines  are  planted  twenty  inches  apart.    The  first  one  is  trained 
on  the  lower  bar  of  the  espalier,  with  one  arm  running  to  the 
right.    The  second  one  is  trained  on  the  second  bar,  with  one 
right  hand  arm  and  another  short  left  hand  arm,  and  so  on  aU 
the  way  up,  the  last  one,  that  comes  to  the  top  of  the  espalier, 
having  an  arm  running  wholly  to  the  left  hand.    They  are 
closely  pruned,  and  closely  planted,  which  is  the  custom  in 
France.    But  it  is  a  question,  perhaps,  whether  they  have  not 
debilitated  the  vine  by  the  effect  of  too  close  pruning,  Und  too 
close  planting.  ' 

Now,  as  to  feeding,  let  me  instance  another  fact,  from  another 
part  of  the  world,  which  I  think  will  satisfy  you  that  the  tbeory 
is  perfectly  sound,  that  you  must  not  feed  your  grape  too  much ; 
although  I  want  you  not  to  foi^t  that  it  must  have  those  min- 
eral constituents,  phosphate  of  lime,  potash  and  sulphur,  in  some 
form.  The  application  of  sulpluite  of  lime,  or  plaster  of  Paris, 
is  tlio  best  and  cheapest  method  to  apply  sulphur.  Among  the 
Lesser  Cydades  of  the  Oreek  Archipcdago,  is  a  little  island 
called  Santorin.  It  is  a  volcanic  island,  which  has  been 
peopled  for  many  ages.  It  has  undergone  a  good  many  changes 
from  the  effect  of  volcanoes.  At  one  time,  it  had  a  peak  which 
rose  very  high  toward  heaven,  which  in  subsequent  disturbances, 
subsided  altogether  out  of  sight,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  a  basin,  with  fissures  going  to  the  outer  sea,  which  are 
now  inlets  to  that  haven,  for  the  commerce  of  the  place.  The 
phenomena  attending  that  island  are  of  such  a  nature  and  of 
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such  interest  to  scientific  men,  that  many  gentlemen  have  gone 
there  on  purpose  to  study  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
case,  and  have  written  some  most  interesting  chapters  in  con- 
nection with  it.  Among  other  things,  we  find  that  although 
there  is  no  rain  there,  although  there  is  no  soil  there,  jet  grapes 
grow  there  in  such  profusion,  and  ofi  such  excellence,  that  it  is 
famous,  and  has  been  for  ages,  for  the  choice  quality  of  its  wine 
and  the  great  abundance  of  its  grapes.  It  is  stated  by  one  of 
those  yisitors  to  the  island,  that  from  one  stem,  one  growing 
shoot  of  the  current  season,  forty-eight  pounds  of  grapes  were 
taken,  and  that  the  bunches  weigh  frequentiy  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  If,  then,  the  grape,  under  such  circumstances,  cas 
attain  such  luxuriance  of  growth  and  such  abundant  bearing, 
and  such  excellent  quality  besides,  without  manure,  only  grow- 
ing in  the  if^lcanic  debris  of  that  island,  which  always  abounds 
in  sulphur  and  lime,  the  mineral  substances  which  the  grape 
loTes  more  than  all  other  things,  watered  only  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  sea  and  the  nightly  fog,  you  can  see  how.  easy  the 
culture  of  the  grape  must  be  in  those  countries  where  the  vicisr 
sitndes  of  climate  do  not  prevail. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  a  word  about  reproduction  from 
seed.  I  am  sure  it  is  only  a  question  of  .time,  and  I  wish  I 
could  inspire  every  one  who  hears  me  with  the  desire  to  grow 
seedling  grapes,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  delicious 
fruit,  in  order  that,  in  the  various  circumstances  of  soil  and 
aspect,  the  chances  of  producing  better  grapes  and  ultimate 
success  might  be  multiplied ;  for  with  the  grape,  as  with  all 
growing  things,  it  is  true,  that  in  the  same  soil  and  under  cir-^ 
cumstances  of  soil  and  climate  always  the  same,  the  plants 
continually  reproduced  are  prone  to  put  on  tiie  form  of  the 
parent,  because  it  is  the  surroundings,  in  part,  which  make  the 
thing — ^so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  some  cases  a  vine  or  other 
plant  which  will  thrive  perfectiy  in  one  place  does  not  succeed 
when  removed  from  that  vicinity. 

Let  the  vine  you  take  your  seeds  from  be  healthy  and  vigo* 
rous  and  not  too  young.  An  old  and  well-established  vine  is 
the  best.  Take  from  that  vine  the  earliest  and  largest  and  best 
bunch,  the  bunch  having  the  qualities  you  desire  most,  and  plant 
the  seeds  in  the  autumn,  in  a  rich  bed  of  earth,  thoroughly 
enriched  with    nitrogenous   manure,  thoroughly    decomposed 
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night-soil,  mfh  bone  flour  and  live  wood  ashes  and  a  litQe  plaster 
of  Paris.    Put  the  seeds  in  a  row  an  inch  deep,  and  corer  the 
row  with  a  board,  that  the  seeds  may  not  be  disturbed  dniiog 
the  winter.    If  there  are  eui-worms  or  wire-worms,  or  insects 
likely  to  disturb  the  young  seedlings  when  they  start,  yon  lill 
find  that  they  will  come  to*  the  under  surface  of  the  board  for 
the  sake  of  warmth,  and  they  are  easQy  destroyed  there.    When 
the  Tines  grow  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  until  they  have 
*  got  the  third  leaf;  after  that  they  will  endure  the  sererest  mat- 
shine  without  harm ;  and  unless  the  season  be  very  dry  indeed, 
they  will  not  require  water.    They  will  grow  with  more  or  less 
yigOTj  some  more  yigorously  than  others ;   but  out  of  these 
seedlings  you  would  be  likely  to  get  some  absolute  improre- 
ments.    While  they  are  growing  in  the  bed  some  will  exhibit 
more  vigor  than  others,  and  those  are  usually,  though  not 
always,  the  Tines  which  return  to  the  original  coarse  tjpe,  and 
to  the  rigor  incident  to  the  original  rine,  and  also  to  its  coarse 
habits.    The  improvements  will  usually  be  found  in  those  which 
grow  with  a  little  less  Tigor.    I  do  not  move  them  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  because  I  find  by  experience  that  some  of  the 
seeds  do  not  grow  the  first  year,  but  do  the  s^ond.    In  die 
second  year  a  new  Cfop  of  seedlings  will  come  up  in  these  same 
rows ;  and  in  my  experience  those  seeds  which  are  two  years  in 
coming  up  give  the  best  results.    Out  of  them  you  get  jonr 
successes  more  than  out  of*  the  others.    I  have  had  rampant 
growers,  which  I  planted  out  by  themselves,  supposing  the/  gsre 
some  improTcments  on  the  old  Tine ;  and  out  of  onMi^hth  of 
an  acre  of  such  seedlings  I  had  fiTo  Teiy  choice  rines,  with  all 
the  vigor  of  the  ori^al  vine,  and  improvements  decidedlj 
worth  saving.    All  the  remainder  proved  either  barren  or  worib- 
less.    These  seedlihgs  can  be  planted  in  rows,  not  more  than 
two  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  six  iSdet  apart,  and  can  be  eaaly 
looked  after  from  year  to  year.    They  are  not  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  they  grow  while  you  sleep ;  and  the  fifth  or  sixth  jear 
they  will  bear ;  out  of  an  eighth  <rf  an  acre  you  would  almost 
certainly  hafd  improvements — ^perhaps  great  jHiies.    The  man 
who  can  get  a  grape  of  a  quality  equal  to  or  better  than  the 
Isabella,  which  will  ripen  in  August,  and  be  perfectly  hardy  and 
prolific,  has  achieved  a  fortune  of  at  least  five  thousand  dollars 
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on  that  day.  What  we  need,  what  I  beliere  we  shall  have,  is  a 
hardy  grape  that  wiU  ripen  in  August.  • 

Let  me  say,  whfle  I  think  of  it,  that  if  a  grape  ripeos  in  the 
time  of  the  intense  heat  incident  to  late  August,  or  early 
September,  the  quality  is  immensely  better  than  the  same  grape 
lipened  a  fortnight  later,  OYen  though  no  frost  intervene,  but 
only  the  cool  nights,  the  fogs  and  cold  rains,  incident  to  that 
season.  Li  other  words,  you  will  find  the  grape  to  ripen  more 
in  three  hot  days  at  the  end  of  August,  4han  in  ten  or  twelve 
days  of  weather  not  absolutely  frosty,  not  checking  the  growth, 
but  I9SS  propitious  by  reason  of  the  coolness  of  the  air,  and  too 
much  moisture.  The  sugar  is  more  abundant,  the  sap  of  the 
grape  is  changed  into  its  ultimate  properties  more  rapicQy,  there 
is  more  flavor,  a  more  delicate  and  more  vinous  flavor,  and  it  is 
better  in  every  way.  Therefore,  we  want  an  August  grape,  and 
that  unquestionably  we  shall  have.  Plant  seeds,  then,  gentle- 
men, and  grow  the  grape ;  and  whoever  gets  that  August  grape 
will  make  a  fortune  that  day,  besides  having  done  the  public  a 
great  service,  which  will  be  equally  a  satisfaction  to  him. 

I  do  not  speak  of  cross-breeding,  because  there  are  difficulties 
attending  it.  As  I  have  said,  two  gentlemen  of  this  city  have 
been,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  persons  who  have  absolutely 
succeeded  in  obtaining  true  hybrids,  as  they  call  them,  between 
•  foreign  grapes  and  natives.  Accidentally,  hybrids  may  happen. 
I  use  that  term  hybrid  from  habit,  and  because  it  is  the  word 
in  common  use ;  but  cross-breeding  is  the  proper  term.  If  the 
stamens  of  one  grape  are  defective,  and  there  is  growing  near  it, 
and  over  it,  a  grape  having  perfect  stamens,  if  at  the  time  of 
inflorescence,  the  pollen  of  the  upper  grape  happen  to  be  shed 
upon  the  pistils  of  the  lower  grape,  tiien  true  cross-breeding  takes 
'  place,  spontaneously.  That  is  possible.  Biit  practically  and 
really,  it  is  so  difficult  to  impregnate  one  grape  with  another, 
it  is  a  work  of  such  delicacy,  and  art,  and  skill,  that  I  do  not 
recommend  it  to  you,  because  you  would  be  likely  to  be  deceived 
into  the  idea  that  you  had  got  a  cross-breed,  when  perhaps  it 
was  only  a  direct  descendant.  I  would  rather  leave  it  in  the 
hands  of.  Mr.  Rogers,  who  has  achieved  such  eminent  success, 
and  who,  if  the  thing  can  be  done  in  that  direction,  is  sure  to 
doit. 
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Qenilemen,  I  have  detained  jou  too  long ;  bat  if  yoa  viD 
allow  me,  I  will  read  to  you  a  few  statistics  compiled  fitun 
authentic  soaroes  in  Eorope,  and.  published  by  Gohad  Har- 
aszthy ,  a  gentleman,  whom  the  State  of  California  sent  out  to 
Europe,  to  obtain  from  there  all  kinds  of  vines  which  he  suj^wsed 
could  be  grown  in  California,  with  a  view  to  making  the  grape 
a  staple  in  that  State.  You  will  see  from  these  figures  whatan 
immense  interest  it  is  to  be  deyeloped,  and  although  the  ptioe— 
twenty-five  cents  a  gallon — seems  to  be  an  insignificant  pdeCi 
yet  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  in  all  those  countries  where  it 
is  possible,  is  found  to  be  so  much  more  profitable  than  grain  or 
any  other  crop,  that  everj  rod  of  ground,  every  rocky  corner, 
though  they  have  to  break  it  up  with  pick  and  spade,  is  planted 
with  grapes. 

Here  is  a  copy  from  the  records  of  the  Agricultoral  Bmtj 
in  Wirtemberg.  These  records,  dating  from  the  year  1246,  are, 
from  that  time  up  to  1420,  very  meiigre  and  much  interropted; 
but  from  1420  up  to  1862  quite  correct  and  complete.  Poring 
those  480  years,  there  were,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wine,— 


Those  eminently  distinguished,  only 
Very  good  years  for  a  good  wine,  • 
Pretty  good  ones  for  a  good  wine, . 
Middling  quality  wines^ 
Inferior  quality  wines,  • 


Total, 


11 

28 
118 

76 
199 


Concerning  the  productiveness,  there  have  been— 


Years  of  ample  yield, 

of  middling  yield,        .... 

of  poorer  yield, 

of  fiEulure,  or  yields  not  paying  expenses, 


Total, 


114 

18 

99 

201 


The  aggregate  number  of  acres  M^iev  wine  ctdtivation  in 
Europe  is  12,285,780. 

The  total  aggregate  yield  per  year  in  Europe  is  8,107,039,000 
gallons. 
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The  vfiues  of  Oermany  would  bring,  at  25  cts. 

per  gallon, $18,026,250  00 

And  those  of  other  countries,         •        .        .    763,788,500  00 

Together, $776,759,750  00 

The  statistics  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  and  produc- 
tiveness relate  only  to  Germany,  Other  tables  show  that  in 
Italy  and  the  south  of  France  the  wine  crop  is  not  only  more 
abundant,  but  more  constant  and  more  profitable  than  in  Ger- 
many. But  although  Italy  is  the  very  garden  of  the  vine,  and 
some  of  the  choicest  wines  are  produced  there,  such  is  their 
careless  habit  in  the  manufacture,  that  they  furnish  very  few 
wines  of  indubitable  excellence  for  export.  Yet  the  annual 
product  per  acre  in  Italy  exceeds  that  of  any  wine-growing  dis- 
trict  in  Europe— 481  gallons  to  the  acre ;  while  the  product  in 
France  is  from  200  to  250  gallons  to  the  acre,  according  to  the 
season ;  and  that  of  Germany  is  186  gallons  to  the  acre. 

Now,  if  under  these  circumstances  of  low  prices  and  almost 
half  the  seasons  unfavorable  in  Germany,  grape-growing  is  still 
the  most  profitable  agricultural  pursuit,  I  think  we  may  go  on 
with  the  absolute  assurance  that  we  cannot  fail  to  succeed  in 
making  the  crop  profitable,  and  more  profitable  than  any  other 
crop ;  and  very  possibly  we  may  find  the  alternative  that  will 
keep  our  children  at  home.  Grape-growing  is  the  poetic  phase 
of  agriculture.  The  culture  is  easy,  the  harvest  is  delightful. 
Except  ploughing  the  land  once  or  twice  during  the  season,  the 
women  and  children  could  take  the  whole  care  of  tLe  vineyard, 
and  when  at  last  the  crop  is  harvested,  the  product  from  a  single 
acre  is  often  more  than  the  product  of  a  whole  farm  besides. 

Take  another  point  of  view.  Many  a  poor  man  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  support  his  family  and  educate  his  children  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  advancing  standard,  which  is 
ever  rising,  make  it  necessary  they  should  be  educated,  and 
spends  his  life-blood  in  merely  keeping  the  place  which  he  has 
bought,  merely  succeeding  in  educating  his  children,  with  the 
most  severe  toil.  Let  him  have  his  half  acre  or  acre  of  grapes, 
fr^m  which  he  would  get,  possibly,  $1,500 — $2,000  has  been 
realized, — surely,  $500  per  annum ;  and  you  can  see  how  that 
moment,  you  lift  that  man,  who  was  a  slave  to  the  ground,  to 
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competency  and  independence.  Of  course,  his  income  will  giro 
him  leisure  for  reading,  enable  him  to  buy  books,  and  cultiYate 
his  love  for  art  and  literature,  and  make  him  such  a  man  as  an 
intelligent  American  citizen  ought  to  be.  I  confess  to  you, 
gentlemen,  that  that  aspect  of  the  case  gives  me  more  pleasure 
than  all  others. 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Salem.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bull  whether 
tlie  Concord  is  a  seedling  of  the  fox  grape,  the  Isabella,  or  some 
cultivated  variety. 

Mr.  Bull.  The  Concord  grape  is  a  seedling  from  a  seedling 
of  tlio  wild  grape.  I  do  not  wonder  that  my  friend  asks  whethor 
it  is  a  seedling  of  the  wild  grape  or  the  Isabella,  because  it  is  so 
common  to  suppose,  from  certain  resemblances  it  bears  to  the 
Isabella,  that  it  is  a  seedling  of  that. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  How  does  it  behave  to  other  grapes,  as  to 
cross-breeding  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  crossed  the  Chasselas  and  Black  Hamburg 
with  the  Concord,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Colonel  Wilder, 
and  succeeded  in  getting  true  cross-breeds.  They  were  planted 
out  and  sheltered  for  the  first  year.  One  hundred  vines  grew. 
The  next  year  they  were  exposed,  without  protection,  because  I 
did  not  want  tender  vines,  and  all  of  them  but  one  died.  That 
is  a  cross  between  the  Chasselas  and  the  Concord,  and  although 
alive,  it  is  feeble  to  this  day.  That  is,  it  makes  a  small  growth 
of  wood,  and  needs  protection. 

Professor  Aoassiz.  How  far  are  the  various  cultivated  grapes 
traceable  at  this  moment  to  their  wild  stock  ? 

Mr.  Bull.  I  do  not  know  a  single  one  whose  history  is  so 
securely  established  that  we  can  trace  it  to  any  wild  stock.  The 
<^  Clinton ''  is  supposed  to  be  a  child  of  the  Frost  grape,  and  the 
<^  Elsinburgh ''  of  the  Riparia,  or  river  grape  ;  and  that,  I  sup- 
pose, is  as  &r  as  we  can  go.  We  have  the  Muscadine  at  the 
South-West,  to  which  several  of  our  new  grapes  are  referred, 
but  so  far  as  I  know,  it  is  all  guess  work.  * 

Mr.  Russell.  I  would  ask  if  it  is  not  all  guess-work  with 
reference  to  this  matter  ?  For  instance,  Mr.  Bull  says  the  Con- 
cord is  a  seedling  of  a  seedling  of  the  Labrusca.  Was  that  seed 
gathered  in  the  woods  or  in  his  garden  7  . 

Mr.  Bull.  I  have  always  stated  that  the  first  vine  was  an 
accidental  seedling,  growing  on  the  line  of  a  fence  whe^  the 
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birds  or  the  boys  had  probably  dropped  the  seed.  That  was  the 
wild  grape,  and  undoubtedly  the  Labrusca.  There  was  not  then 
a  vineyard  in  Concord.  There  was  not  a  vine  of  the  Isabella 
growing  within  a  mile  of  me  at  the  time.  I  had  in  my  own 
garden  vines  that  I  carried  from  Boston  which  I  could  not  make 
succeed.  I  had  the  Catawba,  the  Isabella,  the  Chasselas,  and 
the  Black  Hamburg. 

Mr.  Haskell,  of  Ipswich.  A  few  of  the  theories  espoused  by 
Mr.  Bull  are  not  sustained  by  my  experience.  In  the  year  1851 
1  commenced  planting  the  seeds  of  the  wild  grape,  the  best  that 
could  be  found  in  our  Ticinity — ^the  Labrusca  it  is  called,' 
although  I  think  there  is  but  one  species  in  the  country.  From 
these  seeds  I  produced  thousands — ^perhaps  tens  of  thousands. 
I  had  a  lai^  body  of  them ;  and  from  them  all  there  were  only 
two  or  three  that  I  thought  worth  propagating  or  preserving, 
and  I  have  them  still.  They  are  quite  good  for  a  swamp  grape, 
but  not  worth  cultivating.  Finding  that  did  not  succeed  very 
well,  I  then  commenced  grafting  the  foreign  upon  the  native, 
and  the  native  upon  flie  foreign,  under  glass,  planting  the  seeds 
of  the  vines  that  were  inarched.  Those  seedlings  did  not  suc- 
ceed any  better.  The  foreign  grape  matured  upon  the  native 
stock  was  not  hardy  at  all ;  the  vines  all  perished  in  the  winter. 
I  then  instituted  another  experiment,  by  inarching  upon  a  grow- 
ing shoot.  After  a  bunch  had  just  been  formed  upon  the 
foreign,  I  inarched  the  native  shoot  over  the  foreign  fruit.  I 
then  took  from  the  foreign  vine  its  own  foliage,  compelling  the 
fruit  to  be  matured  and  nourished  by  the  native  foliage.  I 
continued  that  experiment  year  after  year ;  and  after  the  vines 
had  become  well  united,  I  severed  the  foreign  vine  from  its  own 
root,  so  that  it  would  ,be  the  foreign  seed,  maturing  its  growth 
and  ripening  its  fruit  on  the  native  root  and  under  the  native 
leaf.  But  that  did  not  harden  the  seedlings.  They  all  mU- 
dewed — and  that  means  winter  destruction  ;  for  any  vine  that 
will  mildew  will  perish  in  the  winter. 

A  year  or  two  ago  I  began  cross-breeding,  using  the  pollto  of 
the  foreign  upon  the  native,  and  the  pollen  of  the  native  upon 
the  foreign.  I  have  hundreds  of  those.  They  have  not,  how-  , 
ever,  yet  furnished  any  fruit.  It  is  only  four  ^rs  since  the 
first  was  put  out.  But  one  fact  is  clearly  established :  it  hardens 
the  foreign  vine.    I  have  stocks  from  the  Moselle,  the  Frontignan 
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and  the  Black  Hambarg,  that  were  ojolj  three  years  old  last 
winter,  upon  a  four-foot  trellis,  that  were  not  protected  at  all. 
They  went  through  the  summer  without  mildew  and  the  winter 
without  injury.    But  another  efiect  of  the  cross-fertilization  has 
been  very  unfortunate.    The  vines  were  so  thrifty  that  I  thought 
it  was  too  bad  to  lose  the  wood  imtil  they  bore  fruit,  and  I  took 
cuttings  from  them  which  I  set  out  last  spring.    When  the 
select  vines  from  these  cross-bred  seedlings,  upon  which  I 
depended  so  much,  began  to  show  their  clusters,  I  was  still  more 
encouraged  by  tiie  size  of  the  clusters,  which  equalled  the 
foreign ;  but  every  one  of  those  seedlings  had  imperfect  flowers 
—conclusive ,  proof  of  cross-fertilization.     One  of  the  Black 
Hamburgs  set  fruit  that  grew  to  the  size  of  pigeon  berries,  but 
they  did  not  come  to  anythij^.    It  has  been  a  matter  of  exces- 
sive labor  and  care,  and  what  will  come  of  it  I  cannot  tell.    I 
liave  not  found  any  fruit  yet  that  I  thought  worth  cultivating ; 
but  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  of  getting  one.    On  sandy  soil 
the  Concord  is  a  good  grape,  but  in  our  heavy,  clayey  soils  it  is 
but  a  little  improvement  upon  the  native  grape.    By  cross-fertir 
lization  I  think  we  shall  obtain  something  good  in  firuit  and 
hardy  in  vine.    We  have  two  or  three  varieties,  as  I  call  them, 
of  the  wild  grape  very  abundant  in  our  town.    This  pigeon 
grape  is  really  a  weed  on  my  premises,  and  in  the  lower  grounds 
we  have  the  Labrusca  and  the  fox  grape.    I  think,  however,  as 
the  gentieman  from  Concord  suggests,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  experiments  carried  on  in  every  direction,  and  for  every 
gentleman  to  put  in  seed.    I  plant  the  seeds  of  all  the  good  firiit 
I  eat ;  and  if  every  farmer  would  save  the  seeds  of  the  fruit, 
which  he  eats  at  his  table,  and  plant  it  in  some  out  of  the  way 
place,  covering  it  for  a  time  so  that  the  young  shoot  shall  not  be 
browsed  by  every  calf  that  comes  along,  or  trodden  down  by 
the  children,  we  should  have  grapes  by-and-by  as  abundant  as 
grass.    I  have  now  twenty-four  different  crosses.    I  have  the 
native  on  the  foreign,  the  foreign  on  the  native ;  the  pigeon  on 
the  foreign  and  the  I^abrusca  on  the  foreign,  and  the  reverse  of 
that ;  the  black  on  the  white  and  the  white  on  the  black,  to  see 
what  influence  that  might  have  upon  color.    I  have  got  421 
vines,  every  oilb  of  which  is  subjected  to  careful  examination  as 
to  mildew  and  everything  about  it ;  so  that,  if  a  vine  bears  fruit 
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that  appears  to  be  good  for  anythingy  I  can  know  whether  it  has 
ever  mildewed  or  been  winter-killed. 

A  gentleman  inquired  of  Mr.  Bull  whether  he  had  raised  any 
seedlings  from  his  Concord  grapes,  and  how  many  proved 
abortiye. 

Mr.  Bull.  Not  less  than  nine-tenths.  One-tenth  would  pro- 
duce fruit,  and  one  in  a  hundred  would  be  good — ^worth  saving. 
I  have  kept  a  record  of  everything  I  have  done  in  this  matter, 
in  order  that  my  experinients,  successes  and  failures  should  not 
be  lost  to  other  experimenters.      ^ 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  at  9  o'clock. 

Thubsi^at,  December  18th. 

The  Board  met  at  the  hour  of  adjournment,  John  B.  Moobe, 
of  Concord,  was  chosen  President,  pro  tern. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bull,  it  was  voted,  that  when  the  Board 
adjourns  this  evening,  after  the  lecture  by  Dr.  Nichols,  it  adjourn 
without  day. 

Henby  E.  Ouveb,  of  Lawrence.  As  the  discussion  proceeded 
yesterday  in  regard  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  herds,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  I  had  heard  or  read  something  near  akin  to 
the  general  strain  of  remarks,  and  I  cudgelled  my  memory  to 
see  where  it  could  be  I  had  met  with  it.  On  going  home  last 
night,  I  went  to  my  library  and  took  down  an  old  book,  and  on 
turning  over  two  or  three  pages,  I  found  .the  germ,  the  small 
germ,  perhaps  as  small  as  the  turtle's  eggs  that  Professor 
Agassiz  referred  to  yesterdaiy,  of  what  was  said  here  on  the 
subjects  to  which  I  have  aUuded.  The  world  is  said  to  be 
repeating  itself  all  the  time,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
had  been  just  that  unconscious  repetition  here,  and  I  thought 
it  might  amuse  the  audience  if  I  should  read  a  few  lines,  ^hich 
express  just  what  was  brought  out  yesterday.  This  is  a  very 
old  writer.  He  has  been  dead  a  great  many  years.  He  lived 
in  the  times  of  the  best  literature  of  Rome,  about  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  not  ts^r  from  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  He  left  four  treatises  on  agriculture.  I  see  by  the 
smiles  of  some  gentlemen  that  they  have  guessed  to  whom  I 
refer.  Thl^  say,  ^'  We  g\iess  he  has  pulled  down  the  writings 
of  old  Virgil."    You  are  right;  and  it  is  singular  how  the 
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I 

current  of  remark  that  was  developed  yesterday,  finds  its 
analogue  in  this  old  book. 

^<  A  tame  will  tome,  when  my  matnrer  muse. 
In  C«sai^8  wan,  a  nobler  theme  shall  chooee, 
And  through  more  ages  bear  my  sov'reign'fl  praifle. 
Than  have  from  Tithon  past  to  Caesai^s  days. 

The  generous  yonth,  who,  stndioos  of  the  prise, 
file  race  of  ronnuig  coarsen  multiplies, 
Or  to  the  plough  the  sturdy  bullock  breeds, 
May  know  that  firom  the  dam  the  worth  of  each  proceeds. 
The  mother-cow  must  wear  a  loVring  lock^ 
Sour-headed,  strongly-necked,  to  bear  the  yoke. 
Her  double  dewlap  from  her  chin  descends, 
And  at  her  thighs  the  pond'rous  burden  ends. 
Long  are  her  sides,  and  laige ;  her  limbs  are  great ; 
Rough  are  her  ears,  and  broad  her  homy  feet 
Her  color  shining  blaok,  bat  flecked  with  white  ; 
She  tosses  from  the  yoke;  provokes  the  fight; 
She  rises  in  her  gait,  is  firee  fixMn  fears. 
And  in  her  face  a  bull's  resemblance  bean ; 
Her  ample  forehead  with  a  star  is  crowned, 
And  with  her  length  of  tail  she  sweeps  the  ground. 
The  bull's  insult  at  four  she  may  sustain ; 
But,  after  ten,  from  nuptial  rites  refrain. 
Six  seasons  use ;  but  then  release  the  cow, 
Unfit  for  love,  and  for  the  lab'ring  plough. 

Now,  while  their  youth  is  fiU'd  with  kindly  Rre^ 
Submit  thy  females  to  the  lusty  ore ; 
Watch  the  quick  motions  of  the  finking  tail ; 
Then  serve  their  fury  with  the  rushing  male, 

Indulging  pleasure,  lest  the  bseed  should  fiuL" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Yearly  thy  herds  in  vigor  will  impair ; 
Recruit  and  mend  them  with  thy  yeariy  care ; 
Still  propagate,  for  still  they  frdl  away ; 
'TIS  prudence  to  prevent  the  entiro  decay. 

Like  diligence  requires  the  coursei^s  race. 
In  early  choice,  and  for  a  longer  space. 
The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  b  design'd 
By  suro  presages  shows  his  gen'rous  kind : 
Of  able  bod)r,  sound  of  limb  and  wind, 
Upright  he  walks,  on  pasterns  firm  and  straight ; 
His  motions  easy ;  prancing  in  his  gait ; 
The  first  to  lead  the  way,  to  tempt  the  flood, 
To  pass  the  bridge  unknown,  nor  fear  the  trembling  wood ; 
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Dauntless  at  empty  noises ;  lofty-necked ; 

Sharp-headed,  barrel-bellied,  broadly-backed : 

Brawny  hb  chest,  and  deep ;  his  color  gray ; 

For  beauty,  dappled ;  or  the  brightest  bay :  ^ 

Faint  white  and  dun  toill  scarce  the  rearing  pay.** 

I  think  that  point  will  be  remembered,  as  having  been  pretty 
thoroughly  settled  yesterday. 

"  The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembles  with  delight, 
Shifts  place,  and  paws,  and  hopes  the  promised  fight. 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Buffles  at  speed  and  dances  in  the  wind. 
His  homy  hoofs  are  jetty  black,  and  round ; 
His  chine  is  double :  starting  with  a  bound 
He  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
Fire  from  his  eyes,  clouds  from  his  nostrils  fiow ; 

He  bears  his  rider  headlong  on  the  foe. 

«  «  •      .     «  •  «  « 

'*  But  worn  with  years,  when  dire  diseases  come. 
Then  hide  his  not  ignoble  age  at  hoiae, 
•        In  peace  t'  enjoy  hifl  former  palms  and  pains, 
And  gratefully  be  kind  to  his  remains. 
For,  when  his  blood  no  youthful  spirits  move, 
He  languishes  and  labors  in  his  love ; 
And,  when  the  sprightly  steed  should  swifUy  come. 
Dribbling  he  drudges,  and  defrauds  the  womb. 
In  vain  he  bums,  like  hasty  stubble  fires. 
And  in  himself  his  former  self  requires. 

'*  His  age  and  courage  weigh ;  nor  those  alone ; 
But  note  his  father's  virtues,  and  his  own  : 
Observe  if -he  disdains  to  yield  the  prize, 
Of  loss  impatient,  proud  of  vxctories." 

I  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  these  lines  to  what  was 
said  yesterday,  and  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  the 
gentlemen  present  to  hear  them. 

« 

ROOT  AND  OTHER  FIELD  CROPa 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  have  been  requested  to  open  this  discus- 
sion, and  I  must  preface  what  I  have  to  say  with  the  remark, 
that,  aS|the  gentleman  has  just  said  upon  another  topic,  there  is 
very  little  that  is  new  to  be  said  upon  this  subject.    Our  agrir 

20 
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cultural  reports  embody  about  all  our  informatkMi  upon  it,  and 
ihey  are  accessible  to  almost  every  one.  But  it  is  worth  some- 
thing, perhaps,  to  make  a  declaration  of  belief.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  want  of  faith  in  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  generally, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  us  occasionally  to  make  our  declaration 
of  belief  in  their  utility.  It  is  worth  something  to  impress  this 
&ct  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  hear  me ;  as  much  so  as  it  is 
necessary  for  the  minister,  though  he  may  have  nothing  particu- 
larly new  to  say  from  Sabbath  to  SablMith,  to  repeat  the  old 
truths,  until  he  shall  impress  them  upon  the  minds  of  the  com- 
munity. Therefore  I  want  to  express  my  hearty  belief  in  the 
utility  and  value  of  the  root  crop  for  cultivation.  I  do  not 
believe  that  roots  are  cultivated .  half  enough.  We  admit  (he 
importance  of  this  crop  in  one  particular,  at  least.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  potato  crop,  at  least,  is  of  great  importance, 
when  we  know  that  a  few  years  since  a  whole  people  came  very 
near  starvation  on  account  of  the  failure  of  that  crop.  •  It  would 
be  a  superfluous  work  for  me  to  attempt  to  convince  the  farmers 
of  Essex  County  that  they  ought  to  raise  potatoes.  Every  man 
must  have  his  field  of  .potatoes  as  much  as  his  field  of  com  or 
his  grass  field.  If  I  could  daim  that  I  had  some  plan  of  niising 
the  potato  by  which  the  crop  would  be  increased  one-quarter  or 
one-third,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be  listened  to  with  interest, 
whether  I  made  out  my  case  or  noL  But  I  do  not  propose  to 
speak  of  the  potato  crop,  because  it  is  unnecessary  to  impress 
upon  the  people  the  necessity  of  raising  it ;  and  I  suppose  the 
object  of  the  discussion  to-day  is  more  particularly  to  show  the 
value  of  roots  as  stock  feed. 

I  alluded  to  the  want  of  faith  in  the  value  of  the  crop.  There 
are  certain  objections  in  the  minds  of  people  to  the  more  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  roots,  and  one  of  those  objections  is  the 
uncertainty  of  the  crop ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing in  it.  You  go  amcmg  the  farmers  and  inquire  why  they 
do  not  raise  carrots,  or  turnips,  or  ruta-bagaa,  or  beets,  and  they 
will  tell  you  they  do  not  succeed  with  them — ^that  they  do  not 
pay.  Their  experience,  perhaps,  may  have  been  very  similar  to 
what  mine  has  been  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years*  Some 
eight  or  ten  years  since  I  went  on  to  a  new  place.  I  had 
always  been  used  to  raising  roots,  more  or  less,  and  I  was  the 
more  anxious  to  do  so  then,  because  I  wanted  to  break  up  land, 
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and  in  order  to  do  that  I  wanted  to  make  manure.  I  knew  I 
must  keep  stock,  and  the  only  way  to  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  farm  for  raising  stock  was  to  increase  the  crop  of  roots.  I 
went  into  it  to  some  extent.  I  hegan  with  ruta-bagas,  and  suc- 
ceeded very  well  for  two  or  three  years ;  but  finally  the  crop, 
from  some  unaccountable  cause,  took  to  rotting,  and  failed. 
They  began  to  rot  more  or  less  before  I  gathered  them,  and  con- 
tinued  to  rot  after  they  were  gathered,  so  that  I  became  discomv 
aged  in  regard  to  that  crop.  I  did  not  know  how  to  manage  it, 
and  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rot  was  merely  a 
temporaiy  evil  or  not.  Then  I  determined  to  try  other  kinds, 
and  took  carrots  and  beets.  I  succeeded  very  well  with  carrots 
for  two  or  three  years ;  but  then  came  a  year  in  which  I  had 
prepared  my  ground  with  the  usual  care,  and  my  crops  came 
up,  but  they  did  not  grow ;  and  when  I  came  to  gather  them  in 
the  fall,  the  carrots  were  little  things,  not  bigger  than  my  finger. 
That  discouraged  me,  and  I  suppose  it  would  any  farmer, 
because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  expense  attending  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ground  and  the  cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  if  there 
is  a  failure  in  the  end  it  is  discouraging. 

Another  objection  is  the  character  of  the  labor  required.  We 
all  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense  involved 
in  cultivating  a  crop  of  roots  as  it  ought  to  be  cultivated ;  and 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  &rmer8  generally  have  a  distaste 
for  getting  down  so  near  the  ground  as  is  necessary  to  bring 
forward  and  cultivate  a  good  crop  of  roots,  unless  they  are  very 
sure  it  is  going  to  pay  them  an  extraordinary  profit. 

Another  objection  urged  is  the  want  of  value  in  the  crop. 
Some  farmers  will  tell  you  that  the  roots  are  most  all  water ; 
that  they  donH  amount  to  much  after  you  have  raised  them ; 
that  there  is  so  large  a  percentage  of  water  that  you  had  better 
raise  Indian  corn  or  something  more  solid.  But  I  have  noticed 
one  thing  in  regard  to  that — ^they  do  not  make  that  objection 
about  potatoes,  because  we  want  potatoes  for  our  own  use,  and 
will  have  them  if  they  cost  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a 
bushel.  We  think  they  are  necessary  to  our  health  and  com- 
fort ;  but  we  do  not  reflect,  it  seems  to  me,  as  we  ought,  that 
they  must  be  just  as  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort 'and 
the  economical  feeding  of  our  stock  as  to  ourselves. 
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Now,  in  regard  to  the  best  maimer  of  cultiyating  the  crop.  I 
have  nothing  new,  perhaps,  to  say  on  this  subject.  I  can  onlj 
give  you  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  There  are  seTcnl 
things  that  ought  to  be  attended  to  with  great  care,  and  one  is 
the  selection  of  seed.  This  is  a  matter  which  I  consider  of 
prime  importance ;  for  if  you  happen  to  get  poor  seed,  or  seed 
that  will  not  germinate,  your  whole  operation  is  firustrated  in 
the  beginning ;  you  are  thrown  off  the  track,  and  do  not  know 
wbat  to  do  with  your  land  if  your  seed  does  not  pome  up.  In 
my  own  case,  if  I  do  not  get  a  good  start  of  the  seed,  I  have 
almost  always  found  that  I  do  not  succee4  in  getting  a  good 
crop.  Therefore  I  consider  the  obtaining  of  proper  se^  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  surer 
way  of  doing  it  than  for  a  farmer  to  raise  his  own  seed.  If  he 
does,  then  he  ought  to  select  carefully  the  best  specimens  among 
his  roots — those  that  are  of  good  size ;  that  grow  smooth,  and 
fair,  and  sound.  In  that  way  he  will  be  pretty  sure  of  getting 
seed  that  will  not  disappoint  his  expectations.  If  he  is  obliged 
to  buy,  he  ought  to  take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  his  seed  of  a 
reliable  dealer.  I  know  it  is  a  difficult  matter,  for  I  have  been 
many  times  disappointed  in  this  particular  myself.  I  have 
bought  turnip-seed,  for  instance,  and  got  for  a  crop  something 
that  would  run  to  top,  but  make  no  root — a  great  coarse,  good- 
for-nothing  thing.  I  was  told,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  of  a  gen- 
tleman, a  member  of  the  Board,  I  believe,  who  bought  in  Boston 
a  very  nice  marrow  squash,  which  he  was  told  by  the  man  who 
sold  it  to  him  was  a  genuine  article,  raised  by  himself.  He  took 
the  squash  home,  saved  the  seeds,  planted  them  by  themselves, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  having  a  nice  crop  of  squashes,  took  a  great 
deal  of  pains,  and  did  have  a  good  growth ;  but  when  they 
began  to  set  he  found  that  three-quarters  of  them  were  very 
good  pumpkins,  ^nd  not  squashes.  This  shows  the  importance 
of  getting  good  seed  to  begin  with. 

Then  the  next  thing  is  the  proper  manuring  and  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  Here,  again,  perhaps  I  may  as  well  give  my 
own  experience ;  there  are  others  who  will  give  theirs.  I  have 
succeeded  best  in  applying  my  manure  in  a  green  state,  or 
taking  what  I  have*  made  through  the  summer  on  to  the  land  in 
the  fall,  and  covering  that  manure  by  ridging  the  ground ;  not 
ploughing  the  whole  ground,  but  throwing  one  furrow  upon  the 
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crown  of  another.  The  advantages  of  this,  I  think,  are  thaAt 
covers  the  manure  sufficiently  to  insure  partial  decomposition 
by  the  time  you  want  to  prepare  the  ground  in  the  spring.  The 
land  is  then  in  a  light,  finable  condition ;  you  can  break  up  the 
furrows  by  cross-ploughing,  and  the  ground  is  very  easily  fitted 
for  the  reception  of  seed.  I  think. that  manure  tells  better  on 
a  root  crop  applied  in  that  way  than  in  any  other.  I  think  you 
can  get  a  better  article— certainly  you  can  of  some  kinds  of 
roots — by  using  manure  partially  decomposed  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  firesh  and  green.  In  addition  to  the  bam  manure, 
unless  my  land  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  I  use  some  kind 
of  special  manure  in  the  drill  when  I  sow  my  seed.  I  have 
found  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  good  superphosphate. 
The  after  cultivation  of  the  crop  consists  in  keeping  the  weeds 
down ;  and  we  all  know  that  if  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  that, 
at  just  the  right  time,  we  injure  the  crop  seriously.  Farmers 
are  very  apt  to  neglect  their  root  field  for  a  few  days ;  and  if 
they  do  neglect  it  for  a  few  days,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
it  is  most  disastrous  to  the  crop ;  or,  if  that  is  not  the  result,  it 
increases  very  materially  the  expense  of  cultivation.  You  take 
a  field  of  carrots  that  is  nearly  covered  with  weeds,  and  under- 
take to  get  those  weeds  out  thoroughly,  and  you  damage  the 
crop,  if  not  quite  as  much  as  you  do  the  weeds,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least.  Therefore,  I  say,  a  field  of  roots  never  should 
be  sufiered  to  get  weedy.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  to  get  a  crop 
without  thorough  cultivation. 

Then  in  regard  to  gathering  and  using  the  crop.  A  great 
deal  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  economizing  the  labor  by  a 
proper  arrangement.  I  do  not  know  what  the  common  practice 
is  in  regard  to  topping  them,  but  in  my  case  I  have  found  noth- 
ing better,  in  harvesting  carrots,  than  to  go  along  with  a  hoe 
and  take  the  tops  off  with  that.  I  then  plough  a  furrow  as  near 
as  I  can  to  the  side  of  the  row,  and  take  a  spade  or  shovel  and 
raise  the  roots.  They  are  then  easily  pulled  out,  thrown  into 
heaps,  and  put  into  the  cart.  Boots  are  gathered  with  great 
facility  in  that  way.  There  should  be  a  scuttle  to  the  cellar 
under  the  bam,  so  that  whole  cartloads  can  be  put  down  at  a 
time.  Every  arrangement  that  can  be  made  for  the  easy  hand- 
ling of  this  crop  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  for  tius  is  one 
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oIKhe  principal  objeotions  we  find  to  many  of  those  cropa— 4lio 
labor  required  in  handling  them. 

I  want  to  Bay  a  few  wcNrds  in  regard  to  the  common  EngUdi 
tomip.  I  think  those  who  are  inclined  to  go  into  the  coltiTir 
tion  of  roots  may  yery  well  hegin  with  this ;  and  I  am  sure  they 
might  manage  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  very  little  labor  or 
expense.  I  know  very  well  it  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  of  all 
our  crops ;  but  then,  again,  it  is  tlie  one  most  easily  raised.  A 
|H6ce  of  sward  land,  after  the  grass  is  taken  off,  may  be  turned 
over,  and  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  phosphate  apjdied  in 
the  drill.  I  would  not  sow  broadcast ;  I  do  not  o<Ni8ider  fliat 
the  best  way,  I  would  drill  in  the  seed,  and  put  this  super* 
{diosphate  as  near  as  I  could  in  contact  with  it.  I  have  found 
that  almost  a  sure  way  of  raising  turnips.  I  never  have  fiiiled 
to  raise  them.  It  seems  to  me  just  as  sure  an  operation  as  any 
other  farm  operation  we  can  undertake.  This  last  season  I  had 
a  small  patch  of  onions,  which,  because  I  had  no  manure  for 
the  piece  at  all — starting  a  new  place  entirely— I  manured  with 
superphospliate.  I  spread  it  on  in  pretty  large  quantities  broad- 
cast, and  put  it  in  the  drill  ako,  and  sowed  my  seed.  The 
onion  c^p  did  not  do  very  well  on  account  of  the  ravages  of 
the  worms  and  maggots,  and  about  the  last  of  July  I  w<mt  on 
to  the  field  and  sowed  a  few  turnip  seed.  The  ground  had  been 
cleaned  up  so  thoroughly  that  no  weeds  of  any  oonsequence 
grew  afterwards,  and  I  had  as  fine  a  crop  of  turnips  as  I  ever 
raised  in  my  life— very  large,  very  fine,  and  very  sweet.  I  have 
done  the  same  thing  before,  and  have  got  at  the  rate  of  five 
or  six  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  All  the  labor  there  was 
about  it  was  sowing  the  seed  and  gathering  the  crop,  very  little 
more  than  it  would  be  to  go  into  the  field  and  mow  grass  for 
your  cows  and  cart  it  to  the  bam. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  nothing  new  to  say  upon  this  subject. 
What  I  have  said  is  merely  by  way  of  opening  the  discussion. 
Other  gentlemen  are  much  better  able  to  carry  it  on  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  tell  us  what  time 
he  put  in  the  ruta-bagas,  and  when  they  commenoed  rotting. 

Mr.  HuNTiNGTOK.  I  planted  them  about  the  twentieth  of 
June.  I  managed  the  crop  just  as  I  always  had,  and  have  no 
means  at  all  of  judging  why  it  operated  as  it  did.  And  with 
me  it  giw  worse  and  worse.    The  first  year  the  crop  was  .very 
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good ;  the  next  year  they  did  pretty  well ;  but  I  could  see  now 
and  then,  in  the  crown  of  the  root,  a  defect.  The  next  year 
they  did  not  bottom  Aear  so  well,  and  rotted  a  great  deal  more. 

Mr.  Peskins.  How  large  were  they  when  they  commenced 
to  rot,  and  in  what  season  of  the  year  was  it  ? 

Mr.  HuimNGTON.  Along  in  September,  after  they  got  well 
growing.  Some  of  them  would  be  quite  large.  I  did  not 
observe  much  about  it  until  a  few  weeks  before  I  began  to 
harvest  them. 

Mr.  Bull.  Were  those  crops  grown  upon  the  same  groimd 
each  year  ?    , 

Mr.  Huntington.    No,  sir ;  new  ground. 

A  Member.  What,  in  your  judgment,  b  the  value  of  the 
common  English  turnip  compared  with  the  ruta-baga  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  cannot  tell  anything  about  it  from  exper- 
iment. All  I  judge  from  is  by  what  chemists  tells  us.  I  think 
that  the  ruta-baga  contains  only  about  ten  per  cent,  of  nutritive 
matter.    Is  it  not  so.  Dr.  Loring  ? 

Dr.  LoBiNG.  So  it  is  stated.  I  do  not  know  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two,  except  that  the  ruta-baga  is  a  root  for  storage 
and  long  feeding ;  the  English  turnip  is  not.  It  does  not 
amount  to  anything  after  the  early  part  of  the  season.  It  is  a 
root  you  cannot  keep  to  advantage. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  forgot  to  mention  one  way  in  which  I 
know  of  the  English  turnip  being  raised  to  pretty  good  advan- 
tage very  cheaply.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  ever  been 
practised  in  this  part  of  the  State  or  not.  A  neighbor  of  mine, 
when  he  wants  to  lay  down  a  piece  of  land  to  grass,  where  flie 
land  is  in  pretty  good  condition,  will  sow  turnip  seed  with  the 
grass  seed.  Of  course  he  does  not  cultivate  it  at  all,  and  in 
that  way  he  secures  a  pretty  good  crop  of  turnips  without  any 
labor,  except  gathering  them  in  the  fall,  and  without  any  injury 
to  the  grass  next  year. 

A  Membeb.  How  do  you  prepare  your  turnips  for  the  cattle  7 
Do  you  take  pains  to  remove  the  dirt  from  the  roots  ?  If  the 
land  is  rather  wet  when  they  are  gathered,  there  will  be  quite  a 
quantity  of  dirt  that  will  remain  on  the  turnips.  Do  you  take 
pains  to  remove  that  dirt,  or  do  you  cut  them  up  with  the  dirt 
that  a^eres  to  them  ? 
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Mr.  HuNTiNQTON.  I  generallj  get  rid  of  the  dirt  in  this  way. 
I  poll  up  my  turnips  in  the  field  and  let  them  lie  for  a  number 
of  days.  I  think  they  keep  a  little  better  ^in  the  cellar  if  they 
are  a  little  dry  on  the  outside.  In  handling  them  over  the  dirt 
will  mostly  come  ofif,  unless  they  are  ¥ery  dirty.  I  never  have 
found  it  necessary  to  take  off  the  dirt  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Stedman.  I  want' to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  in  regard 
to  the  seed  of  his  rutabagas — whether  it  was  seed  of  his  own 
raising,  or  whether  it  was  imported  each  year  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  think  the  seed  I  used  was  some  I  bought. 
I  should  not  think  it  was  imported  seed. 

A  Membeb.  Carrots,  according  to  analysis,  sae  not  worth 
quite  80  much  as  ruta-bagas.  I  think  carrots  have  about  eight 
per  cent,  of  nutritive  qualities,  ruta-bagas  ten,  and  the  common 
turnip  about  six.  The  carrot  is  not  worth  so  much  for  feeding 
purposes  as  we  generally  give  it  credit  for. 

A  Member.  I  would  inquire  if  that  is  Uie  general  opinion 
among  those  who  have  fed  the  carrot  and  ruta-baga  ?  Whether 
they  do  not  consider  the  carrot  worth  more,  taking  all  classes  of 
stock  into  consideration,  than  the  ruta-baga  ? 

Mr.  Huntington.    I  never  have  made  any  experiments  to 
ascertain  that  fact.    I  only  know  what  chemists  tell  us.    It  may  * 
be  that  it  is  worth  more  for  feeding  than  the  ruta-baga^  though 
analysis  does  not  show  it. 

Mr.  Stockbbidge.  I  wish  to  inquire  what  effect  it  has  upon 
the  subsequent  crop  to  raise  root-crops  upon  the  land  ?  If  you 
ruse  English  turnips  or  ruta-bagas  upon  a  sandy  loam,,  what 
effect  does  it  have  upon  that  soil  for  the  subsequent  crops? 
That  is  the  first  question  we  ought  to  settle.  It  may  be  that  it 
would  injure  a  sandy  loam  very  materially  to  grow  turnips  upon 
it,  while  it  might  not  ii\jure  a  clayey  loam.  I  wish  gentleman 
would  answer  this  question  according  to  their  experience. 

Then,  again,  after  having  secured  the  crop,  I  desire  to  know 
how  that  crop  shall  be  stored :  whether  you  are  to  pile  those 
roots  in  the  cellar,  one,  two  or  three  thousand  busheb  in  a 
pile. 

Tlien  the  next  question  is,  in  relation  to  feeding.  What  is 
the  best  method  of  feeding  turnips  ?  Shall  they  be  cooked,  or 
fed  in  their  raw  state  ? 
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These  three  points  I  would  be  pleased  to  have  brought  cleady 
and  distinctly  into  the  discussion ;  and  there  may  be  many 
others  here  who  would  like  to  have  those  questions  answered. 

Mr.  Benjamin  P.  Warb,  of  Marblehead,  having  been  called 
upon,  said : — 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  raising  of  roots,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  relate  it.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Huntington's)  remarks,  with  reference  to  his  expe- 
rience. They  agreed,  in  many  respects,  entirely  with  my  own  ; 
but  I  think  in  some  particulars,  we,  in  Marblehead,  have  beea 
able  to  make  some  improvements,  particularly  in  the  harvesting 
of  carrots.  He  said  he  topped  them  with  a  hoe,  ploughed  a 
furrow  as  near  as  possible  to  the  row  of  roots,  and  then  loosened 
the  roots  with  a  spade  or  fork.  Our  method  is  to  top  them^ 
either  with  a  hoe  or  shovel,  (we  generally  use  a  shovel,)  and 
then  use  a  subsoil  plough ;  and  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is 
the  only  use  to  which  a  subsoil  plough  can  be  put  to  any  advan- 
tage in  our  coimty.  Previously  to  ploughing,  the  tops  are 
raked  off  the  field,  so  as  to  be  entirely  out  of  the  way.  We 
then  run  the  subsoil  plough  directly  by  the  side  of  the  row  of 
roots,  which  lifts  them  out  of  the  ground  about  two  inches ; 
then  with  potato  diggers,  forks  or  hoes,  we  go  along  and  rake 
them  out,  so  as  to  lift  them  from  the  ground,  and  throw  them 
inward,  leaving  room  for  the  team  to  go  through  again.  We 
first  turn  a  back  furrow  in  the  centre  of  the  piece,  and  go  round 
that  back  furrow,  drawing  the  carrots  into  the  centre,  and  leav- 
ing a  space  for  the  horse  or  ox  to  travel,  without  treading  upon 
the  carrots.  That  leaves  them  spread  all  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  We  do  that  in  the  forenoon ;  work  until  noon 
ploughing  out ;  and  in  the  afternoon,  we  pick  them  up,  throw 
them  into  the  carts,  and  put  them  into  the  cellar.  As  the 
gentleman  suggested,  that  gives  about  half  a  day's  time  for  the 
carrots  to  dry ;  and  in  picking  them  from  the  ground  and 
throwing  them  into  baskets,  the  dirt  is  mostly  shaken  off;  so 
that,  if  the  weather  is  suitable, — and  dry  weather  ought  to  be 
chosen  for  the  harvesting  of  roots, — they  will  go  into  the  cellar 
dry,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Huntington.  This  subsoil  plough  is  used  on  the  left  side 
of  the  rows  ? 

21 
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Mr.  Wabb.  Tea.  The  lifting  principle  of  (he  plough  is  on  the 
righiliand  side,  and  that  juBt  lifts  the  carrota  oat  of  their  beds. 
Ton  must  be  sure  to  go  deep  enough  to  reach  the  carrots. 
Sometimes  the  plough  will  run  a  little  too  low,  and  break  off  the 
tips  of  the  carrot,  but  that  we  do  not  regard  as  of  any  oonse- 
quence. 

The  variet J  of  the  carrot  is  Terj  important    I  liked  teiy 
much  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  with  regard  to  seed.  We 
think  the  whole  success  of  our  crop  depends  upon  the  seed  ve 
sow,  and  we  invariably  raise  our  own  seed ;  or,  if  bj  anj 
accident  we  &il,  we  go  to  a  neighbor,  whose  crop  we  knov 
about,  and  depend  upon  him.    The  last  resort  of  all  is  tiie  seed 
store.    We  have  a  carrot,  bj  the  way,  that  is  a  sligfat  yariation 
from  the  long  orange  carrot,  so-called,  that  sometimes  grows 
very  long,  and  the  short-homed  carrot,  which  is  rafter  sbort ; 
though  the  homed  carrot,  I  believe,  will  produce  about  as  large 
a  crop  as  the  orange  carrot.    It  is  a  heavier  root,  so  fliat  twen^* 
five  bushels  of  the  homed  carrot  will  usually  make  a  ton,  wUle 
forty  bushels  of  the  orange  carrot  are  required  to  make  tbe 
same  weight.    Therefore,  if  we  don*t  get  so  much  balk  with  the 
homed  carrot  as  with  the  orange,  we  get  an  equal  weight,  wliich 
we  most  desire. 

With  regard  to  storing  carrots,  we  think  it  is  very  important 
to  avoid  harvesting  root  crops  until  as  late  in  the  aeasoa  as 
possible.  I  myself  usually  commence  about  tlie  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, feeling  that  it  is  safe  to  risk  the  roots  in  the  ground  until 
the  10th  or  12th  of  November.  I  don't  like  to  be  caught  with 
my  roots  in  the  ground  later  than  that,  although  oftentimes  it 
would  be  safe  to  leave  them  in  later.  As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  it  is  safe  to  risk  them  until  that  time ;  and  by  putting 
them  into  the  cellar  as  late  as  possible,  heat  is  sToided.  Of 
course  we  have  to  stow  them  in  large  bulk,  and  if  it  is  ^^^ 
weather,  they  will  sweat  and  grow  and  rot  in  the  cellar.  The^ 
fore  I  put  off  getting  them  in  as  late  as  possible,  and  after  they 
are  in  the  cellar,  I  am  very  careful,  on  cold  nights,  to  open  the 
windows  and  scuttle-doors,  to  get  as  much  air  in  the  cellar  as 
possible  ;  and  if  we  have  a  warm  rain,  I  dose  the  cellar  up  as 
tightly  as  possible  to  avoid  that ;  and  in  that  way,  I  usuall; 
manage  to  keep  my  crops  without  heating  at  all.  Rata  P 
turnips  are  more  liable  to  heat,  I  believe,  than  almost  anjtbmg 
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else.  Thej  seem  to  have  a  quality  that  generates  heat  in  them« 
selves,  and  they  require  more  care,  I  think,  than  carrots,  or 
perhaps  any  other  root. 

My  opinion  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  different  root  crops 
is,  that  carrots  are  superior  to  ruta-bagas  for  the  general  feed* 
ing  of  stock.  I  prefer  that  crop  to  any  other  root  crop,  not 
only  because  of  its  superiority  in  value,  but  I  think  it  leaves  the 
ground  in  better  order  for  future  crops,  than  almost  any  other 
crop  we  can  raise.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  exhausts  the  land 
very  much  less  than  a  mangold  wurzel  or  mtarbaga  crop,  and, 
I  think  I  may  say,  than  any  other  crop. 

One  word  in  regard  to  ruta-bagas.  The  gentleman  told  us 
he  sowed  them  the  twentieth  of  June.  I  think  that  is  the 
secret  of  the  rotting  of  his  crop.  Buta-bagas  sown  early  will 
mature  early,  of  course,  and  will  very  frequently  get  what  we 
call  lousy.  They  get  diseased,  the  tops  turn  white,  and  I  have 
known  them  frequently  to  rot.  Buta-bagas  and  turnips  that  are 
sown  for  the  early  market,  if  Ihey  are  not  all  harvested  before 
fall,  are  very  apt  to  get  into  a  diseased  condition.  The  best 
ruta*baga  crop  I  ever  raised,  I  think,  I  sowed  after  harvesting 
my  early  potatoes,  which  must  have  been  as  ^te  as  the  25th  of 
July,  and  I  think  later  than  that.  The  land  was  in  good  order, 
of  course,  rich,  and  the  turnips  grew  rapidly,  were  very  hand- 
some and  smooth,  and  a  very  large  crop,  witii  no  labor  except 
harrowing  the  ground,  sowmg  the  seed,  and  perhaps  hoeing 
once-— very  li|^e  labor  indeed,  and  a  very  handsome  crop 
secured.  Our  method  of  raising  the  English  turnip  invariably 
is  to  sow  them  after  gathering  a  crop  of  early  potatoes ;  and,  by 
the  way,  in  our  vicinity  we  raise  very  little  else  than  early  pota- 
toes. Our  object  is  to  get  our  crop  into  the  market  before  they 
can  come  from  the  East,  thereby  securing  a  good  price.  The 
whole  crop  raised  in  our  town  this  year  brouglit  from  three  to 
five  dollars  a  barrel,  which  was  a  good  price,  and  made  a  very 
profitable  crop. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  (Mr  Stockbridge,)  inquired  with 
regard  to  the  feeding  of  roots — whether  it  is  best  to  give  them 
steamed  or  raw.  If  I  am  fattening  hogs,  and  want  to  give  them 
meal  and  grain,  I  cook  the  roots  and  mix  the  meal  in,  so  that 
is  all  cooked  and  steamed,  I  think  for  fattening  hogs  cooked 
meal  is  better  than  raw.    But  I  will  state  that  I  have  kept  suo* 
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cessfully,  for  years,  store  bogs  and  breeding  sows,  from  Novem- 
ber until  Maroh,  with  nothing  at  all  but  raw  mangold  wurzels. 
On  one  occasion  I  had  an  old  breeding  sow,  of  the  Chester 
Oottnty  breed,  that  was  fed  with  these  mangold  wurzels  immedi- 
ately after  taking  away  the  litter  of  pigs,  and  in  March  she  was 
really  too  &t  for  breeding  purposes.  I  don't  approve  of  feeding 
raw  roots  to  small  pigs ;  I  don't  believe  they  would  thrive ;  but 
store  hogs,  weighing  from  125  poimds  upwards,  will  thrive  well 
on  raw  mangold  wurzel,  and  nothing  else,  from  November  until 
March,  and  even  later,  if  the  pigs  don't  come  so  early.  I  think 
that  fact  proves  that  raw  roots  are  good  for  stock  of  all  kinds 
and  hogs.  In  my  own  opinion  it  would  be  more  desirable  to 
steam  roots  for  hogs  than  for  horned  cattle.  After  my  hogs 
have  been  accustomed  to  feeding  upon  raw  roots,  I  have  cooked 
them,  without  making  any  addition,  and  they  would  prefer  the 
raw  roots  to  cooked  ones. 

Another  reason  for  my  preference  for  carrots,  is  that  I  can 
get,  I  think,  larger  results,  with  the  same  labor  and  cost,  than 
from  any  other  root.  It  is  not  uncommon  with  us  to  raise  more 
than  thirty  tons  to  the  acre ;  I  myself  have  raised  between 
thirty-fire  and  th^ty-siz  tons  of  carrots  to  the  acre ;  and  less 
than  twenty*five  tons  would  be  considered  a  small  crop  with  us, 
which,  I  think,  is  larger  than  you  would  get  from  perhaps  any 
other  root.  Mangold  wurzels,  no  doubt,  would  exceed  that ; 
but  with  turnips  of  any  kind  I  think  it  would  be  very  diflicult 
to  get  anything  like  that  amount.  I  raise  mangold  wurzels  with 
carrots,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  found  them  so  Taluable  for 
store  hogs ;  but  the  large  proportion  of  roots  that  I  raise  is 
carrots.  ^ 

A  Member.    Do  you  raise  two  crops  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  No,  sir.  As  to  the  time  of  sowing  carrots,  I 
think  that  very  important.  If  they  are  sowed  too  early,  they, 
too,  will  become  lousy  and  diseased,  and  there  will  be  more  or 
less  rot  among  them.  My  rule  for  sowing  carrots  is  the  25th  of 
May,  or  as  near  that  as  possible.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  post- 
poned until  the  first  of  June,  I  care  but  very  little  about  it* 
But  the  25th  of  May  is  the  time.  The  difficulty  about  sowing 
the  first  of  June  is,  that  I  have  noticed,  and  have  sometimes 
been  caught,  that  the  first  ten  days  of  June  are  apt  to  be  very 
dry,  warm  weather.    If  they  are,  the  carrots,  when  they  come 
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up,  aro  so  delicate  and  small  that  they  are  very  apt  to  get  sun- 
burnt and  destroyed.  Were  it  not  for  that,  I  would  as  soon  sow 
the  first  of  June  as  the  25th  of  May. 

I  like  to  sow  jast  the  amount  of  seed  that  I  desire  to  hare 
grow,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  thinning.  Thinning  a  crop 
requires  as  much  labor  as  once  weeding.  If  you  can  sow  just 
the  required  quantity  you  have  saved  that  labor.  Three  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  seed,  if  sowed  properly,  is  enough  for  an 
acre.  I  raise  and  prepare  my  seed  myself,  and  know  that  every 
seed  I  put  into  the  ground  will  grow ;  and  I  can  regulate  my 
machine  so  that  it  will  not  vary  two  ounces  from  the  quantity  of 
seed  that  I  require  for  an  acre.  I  use  Willis's  machine,  which, 
I  think,  is  the  best.  I  have  made  one  of  my  own,  with  a  double 
hopper,  and  sometimes,  if  I  think  best,  I  sow  with  the  seed 
some  special  fertilizer ;  though  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  some 
of  those  special  fertilizers  that  I  have  bought  and  paid  for  and 
sown  have  not  amounted  to  anything  at  all.  Bat  I  have  used- 
fertilizers  in  that  way,  and  I  have  a  machine  made  with  a  double 
hopper  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  the  fertilizer  and  seed  at  the 
same  time ;  and  if  the  fertilizer  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  just 
exactly  where  the  seed  is,  so  that  the  early  plant  will  get  the 
benefit  of  it. 

With  regard  to  manure,  I  liked  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man with'  reference  to  applying  it  in  the  fall.  I  hav Anyself, 
this  fall,  applied  manure  that  I  had  made  through  the  summer 
to  about  four  acres,  that  I  design  for  the  root  crop  next  year, 
and  ploughed  it  it.  It  prepares  the  ground  very  nicely  for  the 
next  year's  crop,  and  helps  very  much  the  spring  work,  and  we 
are  always  so  hurried  in  the  spring,  where  we  attbnd  to  garden- 
ing, that  if  we  can  do  a  part  of  the  work  in  the  fall,  it  is  a  very 
great  help.  If  we  apply  our  manure  in  the  spring,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  composted ;  that  is,  pitched  over  two  or  three  times, 
to  liave  it  bured,  ripened  and  matured.  I  shouldn't  think  of 
rliising  a  crop  of  roots  from  green  manure.  I  should  expect  to 
raise  a  large  crop  of  tops  and  a  small  crop  of  roots  ;  but  with 
matured,  ripened,  well-mixed  manure,  compost  manure,  the 
tendency  is  to  roots  rather  than  to  tops ;  and  by  applying  the 
manure  in  the  fall,  even  if  it  is  green,  it  will  become  properly 
matured  by  the  time  it  is  wanted  for  the  plants.  I  never  use 
less  than  six  cords  to  the  aere — seldom  more  than  eight.    From 
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BIX  to  eight  cords  of  good  compost  mantire  to  the  acre  is  my 
rule  for  manuring  land  for  root  crops.  That  seema  to  answer 
the  purpose  Tory  well. 

As  for  the  depth  of  ploughing,  I  usually  plough  seren  or 
^ght  inches  deep,  for  root  crops  generally,  with  the  exception 
of  onions,  for  which  I  should  not  plough  so  deep. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  are  CTur  troubled 
with  the  blast  on  carrots  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  Very  seldom.  Early  sowing  would  be  veiy 
likely  to  afiect  the  rows  with  blast ;  but  sowing  so  late  as  the 
2oth  of  May,  or  the  1st  of  June,  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are 
so  aflBscted.  By  the  way,  in  my  ofnnion,  October  is  the  great 
month  for  the  growth  of  roots.  I  think  more  than  one-half  of 
their  growth  is  attained  during  the  month  of  October ;  and  if  a 
crop,  either  of  ruta-bagas  or  carrots,  is  'sown  too  esrly  in  the 
season,  it  becomes  so  mature,  and  begins  so  to  ripen  and  harden^ 
and  sometimes  to  send  up  seed  stalks,  that  when  October  comes, 
the  very  month  in  which  they  should  make  their  growth,  to 
insure  a  rich,  tender  and  juicy  root,  their  game  is  up,  they 
have  nothing  more  to  do.  The  very  best  month  of  the  year  is 
of  no  use  to  the  early  sown  crop.  Therefore  I  think  the  time 
of  sowing  is  particularly  important. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  omitted  to  mention.  By  sow- 
ing lat#  in  the  season,  we  gain  just  about  once  weeding.  I 
would  have  the  ground  ploughed  once  or  twice,  and  harrowed 
between  the  ploughings  once  or  twice,  so  that  the  weeds  would 
have  a  chance  to  grow  two  or  three  cn^  before  die  crop  ia 
sowed,  and  we  thus  get  rid  of  so  much  weed  seed ;  so  much  has 
germinated  and  is  ended.  If  you  sow  early,  you  have  got  that 
amount  of  weeds  to  contend  with.  This  advantage  is  a  very 
great  point.  Mr.  Huntington's  suggestion  in  regard  to  weeding 
was  a  very  just  one.  Oftentimes,  one  day's  work  at  the  weeds, 
at  the  right  time,  is  worth  more  than  a  week's  work  afterwards, 
and  it  is  very  important  to  do  it  just  at  the  right  time.  If  the 
weeds  get  large,  it  is  a  very  great  amount  of  labor  to  dean  the 
ground.  Aside  from  the  damage  that  too  late  weeding  does  to 
the  crop,  it  saves  very  much  labor  to  do  it  just  at  the  right  time. 
We  use,  in  our  cultivation,  what  we  call  truckle-hoes.  One 
man  can  do  as  much  or  more  in  a  day,  and  do  it  very  much 
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better,  than  two  men  with  hoes.  You  are  all,  doubUesSi 
acquainted  with  it.    ^^  Scuffle^hoes  "  some  call  them,  on  wheels. 

Mr.  Huntington.  I  would  like  to  inquire  in  regard  to  the 
economy  of  raising  roots  for  stock  feeding.  I  don't  know  but 
the  farmers  in  your  section  raise  their  roots  for  market.  I 
would  like  to  know  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  economy  of 
raising  them  for  stock. 

Mr.  Wabk  We  do  raise  for  the  market,  but  we  donH  neglect 
our  own  stock*  I  have  in  my  cellar  now  more  than  thirty  tons 
of  roots  thi^  I  intend  to  feed  out.  I  hare  a  very  small  farm^ 
and  don't  keep  a  yery  large  stock,  although  I  hare  quite  a  stock 
of  horses  just  now.  But  we  never  intend  to  sell  roots  to  the 
neglect  of  our  stock.  We  sell  the  surplus,  but  are  sure  to  keep 
enough  to  feed  our  stock  through  the  winter,  and  feed  them  lib* 
erally.  It  saves  a  vast  amount  of  hay.  Many  of  tis — ^I  myself 
for  one — ^have  to  buy  our  hay,  in  part,  and  the  raising  of  roots 
reduces  my  hay  bill  very  much  indeed,  and  stock  will  appear 
very  much  better  when  fed  partly  with  roots.  The  idea  of  a 
peck  of  car]N>t8  being  worth  as  much  as  a  peck  of  oats  is  per* 
fectly  absurd.  I  have  heard  that  idea  suggested,  especially  in 
pPixts  of  the  coimtry  where  carrots  are  not  very  much  grown. 
It  is  better  for  stock  to  be  fed  with  carrots,  in  connection  with 
hay  and  grain,  rather  than  to  be  fed  entirely  with  hay  and  grain« 
I  think  a  portion  of  roots  for  all  animals  is  not  only  economical^ 
but  keeps  cattle  and  horses  and  all  stock  in  better  condition, 
better  health  and  better  heart ;  and  I  would  never  fail  to  have 
an  ample  supply  of  carrots  and  other  roots,  such  as  I  would 
most  desire  to  feed  out  through  the  winter. 

Professor  Ohadboubnb.  What  state  do  you  like  the  tops  to 
be  in  when  you  harvest  the  crop? 

Mr.  Wahb.  The  carrot  tops  are  usually  in  a  green  and  grow** 
ing  condition ;  not,  of  course,  growing  so  rapidly  as  they  were 
in  October;  but  I  like  to  have  my  carrot  crop  not  so  far  in 
advance  as  to  have  the  tope  dead  or  dying.  I  like  to  have  them 
green.  And,  by  the  way,  there  is  another  point  in  the  matter* 
I  rake  off  my  tops,  after  they  are  cut,  and  feed  them  out  to  my 
stock.  Every  particle  is  eaten  by  the  cows  and  horses,  so  that 
the  whole  crop  is  saved.  The  tops  would  always  be  green  and 
growing  at  the  time  of  harvesting  if  sown  at  the  proper  time  ; 
but  if  sown  early  the  tops  would  be  of  no  value,  and  the  hot* 
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toms  of  not  mach  more  value,  comparatively.  I  don't  think  a 
healthy  crop  of  carrots  or  rata-bagas  can  be  raised  for  winter, 
sown  early  in  the  season. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  see  the  gentleman  is  master  of  his  subject, 
and  I  wish  to  ask  if  he  is  ever  troubled  with  green  lice  upon 
turnips  ? 

Mr.  Wabb.  Cabbages  and  turnips  are  very  liable  to  become 
lousy.  We  had  acres  in  our  neighborhood  a  year  ago,  in 
August,  that  became  so  oflfonsive  from  disease,  (owing  primarily 
to  the  drought — ^but  the  plants  were  affected  ^th  lice  all 
through  the  fields,)  that  the  wind  coming  from  them  was  really 
troublesome  and  annoying.  But  in  ordinary  seasons  the  turnip 
crop  would  not  be  liable  to  that  trouble ;  neither  would  cabbages, 
except  in  a  very  dry  time. 

Mr.  Hubbabd.  I  found  the  same  difficulty  with  my  own 
cabbages  and  turnips.  Almost  every  cabbage,  at  a  certain 
season  of  the  year,  had  these  green  lice  upon  it ;  and  the  same 
thing  happened  to  my  turnips.  As  soon  as  it  became  wet,  the 
lice  disappeared.  The  cabbage  .heads  formed,  bilt  the  turnip 
tops  died.    Have  you  any  remedy  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Wabb.  I  suppose  weak  brine  would  be  a  remedy,  but  it 
is  so  difficult  of  application  that  I  should  consider  it  impracti- 
cable. These  lice  are  more  commonly  under  the  leaf  than  any- 
where, so  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  apply  this 
remedy ;  and  I  don't  know  of  any  other  that  would  be  practi- 
cable. If  we  have  unfavorable  weather,  we  are  liable  to  disap- 
pointment in  our  crops.  We  depend  upon  the  season  very 
much,  and  we  grope  our  way  in  darkness :  but  stiU,  with  a 
little  light.  We  usually  have  fair  returns,  but  sometimes  meet 
with  disappointments,  from  unfavorable  seasons,  that  we  cannot 
control,  and  sometimes  lose  our  crops  from  such  causes.  Often- 
times we  meet  with  difficulties  which  we  cannot  combat.  We 
know  of  no  practical  application  that  is  a  remedy,  and  we  pocket 
the  loss  in  such  cases.  I  have  seen  no  trouble  of  that  kind  this 
year,  so  that  it  is  very  evident  that  the  dry  weather  was  the 
cause  of  it. 

Mr*  Slade.    Is  it  not  economy  to  raise  carrots  with  onions  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  think  not.  I  know  that  is  practised  in  Bristol 
County,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  in  many  cases.  They  cultivate 
onions  very  differently  from  what  we  do.    They  think  their  way 
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is  the  best ;  we  think  ours  is.    I  shouldn't  think  at  all  of  sowing 
carrots  with  onions. 

In  regard  to  fertilizers,  I  will  saj  tliat  I  have  applied  flour  of 
bone  to  onions.  Besides  the  double-hoppered  machine  that  I 
spoke  of  for  planting  seed  and  fertilizer  together,  I  have  another 
that  distributes  the  fertilizer  directly  on  the  row,  after  the  plants 
have  come  up,  as  I  thought  a  little  additional  nursing  just  at 
that  time  might  oftentimes  be  beneficial.  I  have  applied  the 
flour  of  bone  to  onions  in  both  these  ways ;  and  in  order  to 
experiment  with  anything,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  it  on  part  of  a  piece  of  land  and  cultivate  another  part  with- 
out it ;  and  if  there  is  value  in  the  fertilizer  applied,  you  will 
see  it  in  that  wliy.  I  have  tried  this  flour  of  bone  on  that  plan, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed,  for 
my  hopes  were  raised  very  high.  I  had  read  the  advertisements 
of  the  agents  of  that  fertilizer,  and  had  received  their  books  of 
certificates  from  men  who  are  practical  farmers,  men  whose 
authority  should  stand  high,  and  I  used  the  fertilizer  with  high 
expectations,  but  I  must  say  I  have  been  sadly  disappointed. 
I  believe  that  Peruvian  guano  is  valuable,  but  when  it  comes  to 
be  valued  at  (120  a  ton  by  the  dealers,  I  don't  believe  that  any 
Es^ex  County  farmer  can  afibrd  to  buy  it.  I  have  used  the 
<<  ammoniated  Pacific  guano."  This  guano,  in  its  natural  con- 
dition, lacks  the  ammonia,  I  understand,  and  the  agent  of  the 
company  which  supply  the  article,  presented  me  witli  their  book 
of  certificates,  and  also  with  a  bag  of  their  '^  ammoniated  Pacific 
guano."  They  say  that  the  ammonia  is  added  in  just  exactly  . 
the  proportions  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  and 
,  to  make  the  barren  field  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  I 
received  that  bag  of  ^^  ammoniated  Pacific  guano,"  confidingly, 
and  with  high  hopes.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  firm  was 
present  at  the  time  of  my  application ; — and,  by  the  way,  he 
told  me  it  was  specially  adapted  to  the  turnip  crop.  At  that 
time,  I  had  sown  my  crop  of  turnips,  and  they  were  just  out  of 
the  ground,  and  he  wanted  me  to  apply  this  fertilizer  to  the 
turnips  and  see  what  the  result  would  be.  I  did  so.  I  took 
him  out  to  show  him  my  method  of  application.  I  showed  him 
my  little  implement,  that  dropped  the  guano  along  directly  on 
the  row — each  row  just  such  a  quantity  as  I  thought  necessary, 
neither  more  nor  less,  and  I  a^ked  him  if  he  thought  that  was 

22 
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the  best  way  of  applying  it.  ^^  Yes,  an  admirable  way."  la  the 
fall,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  firm,  requesting  a  statement  of 
the  results  of  my  experiment  with  their  ^^  ammoniated  Pacific 
guano  "  upon  the  turnip  crop.  I  wrote  them,  in  reply,  that  I 
had  had  a  most  admirable  crop, — ^that  the  turnips  were  kige 
and  smooth, — a  beautiful  crop :  but  that  I  had  nerer  been  aUe 
to  discover  the  slightest  difference  between  the  crop  from  the 
land  where  the  ammoniated  guano  was  put,  and  that  from  where 
it  was  not  put.  I  looked  in  vain  for  my  certificate  in  their  book 
of  recommendations!  It  didn't  appear  there  and  I  fdt 
slighted ! 

Mr.  OuvEE.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  *^  true,  unadulterated  " 
fertilizer  or  seed  that  answered  the  description  of  the  seller  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  I  have  bought  seed  sometimes  that  was  good  and 
sometimes  that  was  not  good.  I  avoid  bujring  seed  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  spent  a  groat  deal  of  money  in  fertilizers.  I 
have  got  a  good  many  barrels  of  flour  of  bone,  Chicago  bone,  of 
Gould's  muriate  of  lime,  (the  biggest  humbug  of  the  whole,)  in 
my  bam  now.  I  bought  them  in  good  faith,  I  tried  them  in 
good  faith,  and  the  balance  remains  there.  I  hope  some  day  I 
may  find  a  use  for  it. 

A  Member.  I  would  like  to  inquire  your  method  of  growing 
early  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  We  plant  our  early  potatoes  in  drills.  We  have 
got  a  hoeing  machine,  working  with  double  revolving  hoes, 
which,  with  the  rows  just  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  will  do 
the  work  of  hoeing  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.    First 

*  going  through  the  rows  with  another  implement,  a  horse  hoe  or 
cultivator,  and  then  with  this,  it  makes  the  labor  of  cultivating 
the  potatoes  very  small  indeed.  If  I  were  to  plant  potatoes  just 
as  I  think  the  best  way,  I  should  furrow  out  the  rows  three  and 

'  a  half  feet  apart,  not  very  deeply — say  four  or  five  inches — drop 
the  potatoes  about  ten  inches  apart,  (we  cut  the  potatoes  into 
pieces,  having  certainly  two  eyes  on  each  piece,  and  if  there  are 
three  it  doesn't  matter,)  and  then  coyer  them  with  manure ; 
after  that  the  manure,  potatoes  and  all  may  be  covered  with  the 
plough,  saving  a  great  deal  of  labor.'  After  that,  wait  some  tea 
days,  until  the  weeds  have  just  started,  little  tender,  delicate 
things,  and  then  go  lengthwise  of  your  rows  with  a-  brush  har- 
row, which  will  level  down  the  furrows  slightly,  and  just  wipe 
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off  the  top  of  the  grouhd,  destroTing  the  fiist  sprouting  of  the 
weeds. 

Mr.  HuNnNQTON.    About  what  time  do  you  plant  7 

Mr.  Wabe.  Just  as  earlj  as  the  land  will  do  to  work.  That, 
of  course,  depends  upon  the  weather.  I  don't  like  to  stir  the 
land  until  it  will  work  friable  and  light.  I  don't  like  to  hare  it 
claimny  when  I  work  it. 

Professor  Chadbouhne.  Have  you  noticed  any  difference 
between  planting  potatoes  when  cut,  and  waiting  some  days  until 
they  become  dry  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  It  is  very  common  with 
us  to  leave  them  several  days.  In  the  spring  we  are  very  busy, 
and  if  we  have  a  rainy  day  we  take  hold  and  cut  our  seed  pota- 
toes ;  and  if  they  are  not  put  in  for  a  week  it  is  no  matter,  or  if 
put  in  the  next  day,  we  consider  it  all  the  same. 

Mr.  Huntington.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  sprouting  end  of  the  potato  and  the  other  end  in 
maturing  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  d<fti't  know  as  to  that  particularly.  I  think 
that  potatoes  that  come  from  the  sprouting  end  are  smaller  than 
those  that  come  from  the  eyes  at  the  other  end ;  but  whether 
the  one  ripens  or  matures  earlier  than  the  other  I  cannot  say. 
I  have  never  been  particular  to  avoid  the  sprouting  end  or  the 
other  end ;  I  plant  them  both  together.  Now  and  then  a  hill  of 
potatoes,  or  a  plant  ill  a  hill,  is  more  forward  than  the  others.  I 
attribute  that  to  a  difference  in  the  seed  potato.  Sometimes 
they  are  a  little  mixed.  The  very  best  of  the  early  potatoes  I 
think  is  the  Shebago  seedling ;  and  among  that  seed  there  is  a 
portion  that  .will  ripen  earlier,  but  yields  a  small  crop,  and  we 
avoid  that  in  selecting  our  seed.  We  go  along  on  the  side  of 
the  rows  and  pull  out  or  dig  out  any  plant  of  that  kind  and  get 
it  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  have  it  in  the  seed  the  coming 
yeiar,  because  it  yields  a  small  crop  and  is  therefore  objectionable. 

Mr.  HuNTiNOTON.    It  shows  a  different  top  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.    It  shows  a  smaller  top.  . 

Professor  Agassiz.  What  is  the  value  of  the  potato  crop, 
altogether,  upon  the  farm  ?  I  ask  this  question  with  reference 
to  the  historical  fact,  that  hundreds  of  years  ago  potatoes  were 
grown  nowhere ;  the  whole  European  civilization  had  grown  up 
before  potatoes  were  in  use  in  any  way.    I  should  Uke  to  know 
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what  modem  times  have  gained  by  the  inboduction  of  the 
potato,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  cultivated.  And  I  ask 
the  question  for  another  reason — beoause  the  potato,  as  an  artide 
of  food,  is  so  little  used  in  Southwn  Europe,  oompured  with  the 
use  to  which  it  is  put  among  the  Anglo-Saxon  race*  M7  ques- 
tion looks,  therefore,  to  ascertaining  what  is  the  absolute  value 
of  the  potato  crop  in  all  its  different  aspects ;  because  the  answer 
to  that  may  induce  one-half  of  Europe  to  cultayate  it  more  flian 
they  do.    You  never  see  a  potato  upon  a  French  taUe. 

Mr.  Ware.  We  consider  the  valile  of  the  potato  just  what 
money  it  will  bring.  We  raise  it  to  sell,  and  we  are  careful  to 
have  it  in  the  market  when  it  will  bring  flie  most  money.  If  it 
were  not  for  selling  potatoes,  I  should  not  think  of  raising  a 
potato  crop  to  feed  it  to  stock.  I  should  be  careful  to  raise 
enough  for  my  own  use ;  but  for  stock  I  should  raise  other  root 
crops. 

Mr.  DoDOB.  To  what  extent  do  you  and  the  Maibkhead 
fiurmers  use  kelp  in  the  cultivation  of  roots  ? 

Mr.  Wabb.  We  collect  large  quantities  '<^  kelp — get  all  we 
can.  We  spare  no  pains  to  save  all  we  can  get,  and  conmionly 
use  it  in  composting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  manures 
to  add  to  the  compost  heap  that  I  know  of.  Take,  for  instance, 
meadow  mud.  The  way  I  make  my  h^ps,  I  put  at  the  bottom 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  of  meadow  mud ;  then  about  as  much 
kelp ;  then  a  layer  of  mud,  about  the  same,  and  then  a  layer  dT 
kelp,  and  so  on,  until  I  get  my  heap  five  c^  six  feet  high — as 
^  high  as  is  convenient.  The  kelp  will  generate  heat  in  the 
coldest  weather  in  winter.  In  our  kelp  heaps,  when  we  haul 
fbem  up  in  the  middle  of  winter,  we  find  maggots  and  flies  at 
all  times.  This  kelp,  put  up  in  the  compost  heap,  as  I  have 
said,  will  produce  heat,  and  work  upon  that  meadow  mud 
through  the  winter ;  and  in  the  spring,  pitch  it  over  twice, 
certainly,  before  using,  and  the  mass  is  a  valuaUe  manure; 
equal  in  value,  I  think,  cord  per  cord,  to  stable  manure.  That 
is  the  most  profitable  way  of  using  kelp,  in  my  opinion,  though 
we  oftentimes  use  it  clear.  I  have  seen  as  handsome  potatoes 
as  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  growing  from  kelp  taken  directly  firom 
the  beach,  late  in  Ihe  season,  and  put  right  into  the  ground.  It 
js  long  and  coarse,'  and  very  difiicult  to  cover  at  that  time.  I 
have  planted  potatoes  upon  it  green,  and  have  had  a  most  excel- 
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leat  crop ;  and  always,  in  such  cases,  the  potatoes  are  of  excel- 
lent qiudity.  •  We  use  this  kelp  for  all  our  crops ;  for  our  root 
crops  and  onion  crops.  By  the  way,  it  is  very  excellent  manure 
for  onicms,  and  especially  for  cabbages.  I  think  our  Marblehead 
cabbage,  which  is  somewhat  well-known,  depends  more  upon 
kelp  than  any  other  one  thing.  To  be  sure,  we  make  somewhat 
of  a  specialty  of  it.  We  have  been  very  careful  in  selecting 
seed,  so  that  we  have  a  very  choice  kind.  We  have  cabbages 
that  are  almost  sure  to  head— there  are  very  few  exceptions : 
and  they  will  grow,  sometimes^  if  we  will  let  them,  a  head  of 
sixty  pounds  upon  one  stalk.  But  we  avoid  raising  such  cab- 
bages, if  possible,  because  it  is  so  difficult  teaming  them  to  Bos- 
ton !  (laughter.)  We  raise  them  occasionally,  to  exhibit  at  our 
Essex  County  shows,  and  the  Fairs  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society,  but  we  don't  like  to ;  we  had  rather  raise 
smaller  ones,  weighing  perhaps  fifteen  potmds.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  cabbage  crop  is  a  very  valuable  crop  oftentimes.  I 
know  of  a  single  instance  in  our  town,  which  occurred  last  year, 
where  upon  one  acre  of  reclaimed  meadow  land,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  of  no  sort  of  practical  use,  f725  worth  of  cabbages 
were  raised,  at  a  cost  of  (125,  leaving  a  net  income  of  (600  from 
one  acre  of  land,  in  one  year. 

A  MsuBEB.    Does  this  kelp  ever  come  adulterated  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  (A,  yes ;  but  we  don't  mind  the  adulterations 
which  the  good  Father  in  heaven  places  in  our  manure. 

Mr.  HuNTmoTON.  What  manure  do  you  think  is  best  for 
early  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  should  prefer  some  warm  stable  manure  in  cour 
nection  with  kelp;  but  our  manures  are  usually  composted. 
We  make  our  compost  of  meadow  mud  and  sea-manure — ^kelp ; 
and  when  I  say  kelp,  I  mean  all  the  various  sea  mosses.  Just 
such  mosses  as  you  will  see  beautiful  specimens  of  in  the  books 
that  the  ladies  have  upon  their  centre-tables  we  haul  upon'  our 
fitrms  by  the  cart-load ;  we  mix  them  with  meadow  mud,  and 
they  work  together.  We  make  our  compost  heaps  of  meadow 
nmd  and  sea-manure,  of  stable  manure  and  night-soil ;  and 
when  I  say  stable  manure,  I  include  cow  manure  and  pig 
manure.  We  make  somewhat  of  a  speciality  of  the  raising  of 
squashed,  and  we  use  night-soil  more  especially  for  our  squash 
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crop,  and  use  it  in  connection  with  other  manures  for  otlier 
crops,  as  it  may  happen. 

ICr.  HuBBABD.  Is  not  this  kelp  one  of  the  secrets  of  your 
saocess  7  '  Those  of  us  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  ebate 
cannot  get  that  kelp.  ^ 

Mr.  Wabb.  Yery  sorry  for  it,  sir.  It  is  a  great  advantage, 
certainly.  It  is  an  advantage  we  appreciate  fully ;  and  if  others 
cannot  get  it,  we  can't  help  that. 

Mr.  Habbington,  of  Lexington.  Have  you  ever  used  salt  hay 
for  potatoes  T 

ICr.  Wabe.  I  have  never  used  salt  hay,  hecause  we  don't 
have  it  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  except  what  we  buy  for  stock. 
We  always  buy  a  portion  of  salt  hay  for  our  stock,  because  it 
gives  them  a  relish  and  makes  them  feed  better. 

ICr.  Habbinoton.  With  us  it  has  been  foimd  profitable  to 
team  it  ten  or  twelve  miles  for  the  potato  crop. 

Mr.  Wabb.  I  think  that  salt  is  a  very  valuable  manure.  I 
would  rather  have  it  than  a  good  many  of  the  popular  phosphates 
and  sulphates  that  sell  for  three  or  four  cents  a  pound. 

A  Membeb.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  would  not  raise 
potatoes  for  stock.    Do  you  mean  any  kind  of  stock  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.    I  mean  in  preference  to  other  roots.    I  would . 
raise  other  roots  because  I  can  get  so  much  larger  crops  and  so 
much  more  income  from  an  acre  than  from  potatoes. 

Mr.  HuimNQTON.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  raise  milk,  would 
you  prefer  two  quarts  of  potatoes  to  six  quarts  of  carrots  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Huntington.    Did  you  ever  try  the  experiment  ? 

Mr.  Wabb.  I  can't  say  exactly  as  to  that  point.  It  is  simply 
my  own  personal  opinion.  I  have  no  exact  knowledge  upon 
that  point.    I  know  that  potatoes  make  very  poor  milk. 

Mr.  Dodge.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  planting 
cabbages  to  kill  twitch-grass  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  Yes,  sir.  We  in  Marblehead  don't  care  any> 
thing  about  twitch-grass.  Twitch-grass  will  grow  anywhere; 
but  it  is  most  abundant  where  salt  manure  or  salt  has  been 
used.  It  seems  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  it. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  our  old  grass  fields  to  have  the  twitch- 
grass  work  in  so  as  to  make  a  complete  sod.  But  we  don't  care 
one  pin  about  it.    It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  to  manage  that 
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I  know  of.  The  sod  will  become  so  filled  with  the  roots  of  it 
.that  I  think  it  becomes  a  yaluable  manure.  My  plan  for  destroy- 
ing it  would  be  to  break  up  the  land  after  haying,  in  August — 
that  would  be  in  warm  weather,  usually — ^and  the  next  spring  I 
should  piit  upon  it  either  a  crop  of  squashes  or  cabbages.  Both 
crops  are  planted  late,  so  that  there  would  be  ample  time  to 
plough  up  the  sod,  which  would  have  got  well  rotted.  I  would 
plough  it  and  cross-plough  it  when  I  break  it  up,  which  would 
leave  the  land  in  a  very  rough  condition ;  but,  aft  I  have  said, 
there  will  be  time  enough  to  plough  it  twice  before  you  mit  in 
your  crop  of  either  cabbages  or  squashes,  and  by  that  time  most 
q£  the  twitch-grass  is  dead.  If  there  is  any  left,  we  calculate 
to  have  our  land  in  such  a  condition  that  the  crop  of  squashes 
or  cabbages  wiU  cover  the  whole  ground,  and  the  twitch  grass 
cannot  grow,  for  it  will  be  shaded  completely  and  choked  to 
death.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter,  therefore,  to  manage  twitch- 
grass. 

Mr.  Perkins.  I  would  inquire  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
potatoes  you  plant  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  prefer  a  medium  size.  I  tried,  a  few  years, 
planting  small  potatoes ;  but  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  cause  the 
seed  to  degenerate  somewhat.  We  very  frequontljrbuy  our  seed 
potatoes,  because  potatoes  grown  continuously  in  one  location 
quite  a  number  of  years  do  not  usually  yield  so  well.  There- 
fore we  buy  the  seed  from  the  East,  and  buying  the  seed,  we 
take  it  as  it  comes,  being  careful  to  buy  pf|re  seed,  and  plant 
the  potatoes,  whether  large  or  medium  or  small.  There  are 
usually  not  many  small  ones  come.  We  cut  them  according  to 
their  size,  leaving  about  two  eyes  on  a  piece. 

Mr.  Pebkins.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr. 
Stockbridge's  question — ^whether  you  see  any  difference  in  the 
crops  that  follow  the  various  roots  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  think  carrots  leave  the  ground  in  a  better  con- 
dition for  other  crops  than  aliy  other  crop.  A  crop  of  turnips 
or  mangold  wurzels  does  not  leave  the  ground  in  so  favorable 
condition  for  other  crops,  and  so  with  cabbages.  Carrots,  by 
way  of  a  cross,  will  follow  a  cabbage  crop  admirably ;  but  I 
should  think  it  quite  objectionable  to  follow  mangold  wurzels, 
cabbages  or  turnips  with  carrots.  I  should  never  think  of 
planting  cabbages  or  turnips  or  mangold  wurzels  two  years  in 
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raccession  on  the  same  ground ;  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
phint  carrots  twice  on  the  same  ground  in  successive  years,  if  it 
seemed  more  convenient.  The  harvesting  of  carrots  with  the 
subsoil  plough  leaves  the  land  in  a  very  light,  fine  condition,  and 
is  the  very  best  possible  preparation  that  can  be  made  for  an 
onion  crop  the  next  year.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is  almost  useless 
to  attempt  to  get  an  onion  crop  until  I  have  first  raised  a  carrot 
crop  on  the  same  land.    That  is  our  usual  custom. 

Mr.  Clab^ ,  of  Waltham.  Don't  you  raise  onions  upon  the 
same  land  several  years  in  succession  ? 

Mf.  Ware.  Yes,  sir ;  any  length  of  time.  Onions  grown 
upon  the  same  land  continuously  acquire  a  more  delicate  flavfr 
and  finer  grain,  and  will  ripen  earlier  and  handsomer.  Perhaps 
the  crop  may  not  be  so  bulky,  although  there  won't  be  much 
difference,  but  the  quality  will  be  very  much  hotter.  We  expect 
the  first  crop  of  onions  to  be  of  coarse  fibre,  unless  they  follow 
carrots. 

Mr.  Stockbridge.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  relation  to 
fertilizers.  Tour  experience  in  the  application  of  phosphates 
has  been  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  is  this :  whether  any  applications  of  these  fertilizers, 
phosphates,  especially,  have  been  made  to  land,  to  save  manure, 
where  you  have  put  six  or  eight  cords  to  the  acre,  and  the  land 
in  a  poor  condition  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  I  never  have  risked  a  crop  with  phosphates 
alone.  I  have  had  high  hopes  of  aid  from  them.  My  idea  was 
that  they  would  be  a  valuable  assistance  in  starting  the  crop, 
but  I  have  depended  upon  the  quantity  of  manure  for  the  final 
growth.  You  asked  me,  I  believe,  if  I  had  ever  been  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  using  any  fertilizer.  I  was,  once.  There  was 
a  firm  in  New  York,  who  manufactured  ^^  Mapes's  Phosphate  of 
Lime  " — ^I  don't  know  but  Professor  Mapes  manufactured  it 
himself  at  that, time.  I  had  about  two  quarts  sent  me  in  a 
paper  bag,  as  a  present,  to  try.  I  tried  it,  and  found  the  result 
admirable.  I  bought  about  a  hundred  weight  or  so,  and  didn't 
find  the  results  so  favorable.  The  most  satisfactory  result  I. 
ever  got  from  them  was  from  that  little  paper  bag. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Framingham.  I  would  like  to  inquire  how 
many  bushels  of  carrots  you  obtain  from  an  acre,  as  an  average 
crop? 
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Mr.  Ware.  From  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  bashels,  I  should 
say,  is  a  fair,  good  crop  of  carrots- • 

Mr.  Perkins.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  for  labor  to  raise 
a  bushel  of  carrots,  beets,  turnips  and  potatoes  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  I  cannot  answer  thiit  question,  from  the  fact  of 
our  business,being  so  mixed.  We  hare  various  crops  of  roots, 
and  perhaps  the  hands  Would  be  occupied  half  a  day  in  weeding 
one  kind,  and  part  of  the  day  in  weeding  another,  and  so  on. 
And  perhaps  if  the  men  had  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  when  they 
were  about  something  else,  they  would  be  set  to  truckle-hoeing- 
The  business  of  market  gardening  is  so  mixed  up,  generally, 
that  unless  a  person  made  a  specialty  of  it,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  him  to  tell  the  exact  cost  of  the  production  of  any 
one  crop. 

Mr.  Slade-  Can  you  tell  us  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  tlie  laborers  work  a  day  7 

Mr.  Ware.  This  last  year,  we  paid  (20  a  month  for  eight 
months,  and  boarded  the  men.  The  men  rise  in  the  morning 
about  five  o'clock,  do  up  what  we  call  the  chores  about  the 
bam,  take  care  of  the  cattle,  eat  their  break&st,  and  go  to  their 
work;  at  nine  o'clock,  come  in  to  luncheon;  at  twelve,  to 
dinner,  and  then  they  have  some  other  chores,  and  leave  off 
work  at  night  so  as  to  get  through  with  their  chores  and  every- 
thing about  simdown ;  before  sundown,  in  the  longest  days. 
In  the  winter,  of  course,  the  hours  of  labor  are  very  much  less. 
In  a  vegetable  garden,  perhi^  the  largest  amount  of  labor  is 
the  weeding.  We  usually  hire  men  enough  to  do  all  the  spring 
work,  put  in  the  crops,  and  do  the  hoeing,  and  hire  boys  by  the 
day,  to  do  the  weeding.  A  boy  twelve  years  old,  who  is  used 
to  it,  can  weed  full  as  much  in  a  day  as  a  man,  and  perhaps  to 
better  advantage ;  and  we  employ  a  good  deal  of  such  labor, 
and  pay  them  pretty  good  prices,  too.  We  pay  boys  seventy- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  they  don't  go  to  work  so  early  nor  work 
quite  so  late  as  the  ^nen  do-  We  used  to  pay  boys  twenty-five 
cents  a  day,  where  we  now  pay  seventy-five. 

Mr.  Clement.  Are  you  ever  troubled  with  the  cut-worm 
among  your  vegetables  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  The  cut-worm  is  troublesome,  but  v^ry  seldom 
sufficiently  -so  to  destroy  a  crop,  and  if  we  meet  with  any  acci- 
dent of  that  kind,  we  fill  up  the  vacant  space,  by  setting  out 
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i  cabbage  plants.    We  can  set  them  out  late  in  the  season,  and 

'  fill  up  any  yacancies.    It  is  very  seldom  we  have  a  crc^ 

destroyed  by  the  cut-worm.  They  do  come  up  and  eat  the 
cabbages  at  the  buts,  but  then  we  have  always  surplus^  plants, 
and  if  we  lose  one,  we  put  in  another,  and  so  secure  a  crop. 

ICr.  Olkkent.  Did  you  ever  imagine  that  th»  use  of  salt 
manure  was  beneficial  in  destroying  {hem,  or  preventing  thmr 
ravages? 

Mr.  Ware.  No,  sir ;  I  doif  t  think  there  is  salt  enough  in 
salt  manure  to  have  that  effect.  I  shouldn't  think  it  had  any 
effect  in  that  way,  because  I  have  known  pieces  entirely  cut  off 
by  them,  but  not  often. 

Mr.  Clement.  Then  I  would  ask  if  you  think  autumn 
ploughing  is  beneficial  in  the  destruction  of  the  larvs  ? 

Mr.  Wabb.  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  disturbs  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  winter  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not  prepared 
for  the  cold  weather.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  fall  ploughing — ^that  it  destroys  insects.  I  would  avoid 
fall  ploughing  on  hillsides,  where  the  rains  are  liable  to  wash 
the  soil  away.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  winter  time,  after 
the  g^und  is  frozen  on  the  surface  of  a  hill,  for  the  wind  to 
blow  off  any  top  dust  that  there  may  be  ;  and  to  avoid  this  blow- 
ing away  of  the  surface  .soil  as  much  as  possible,  we  drag  it 
down  smooth.  Instead  of  a  roller,  we  use  a  drag  in  our  vicinity 
very  much. 

Mr.  Perkins.    What  do  you  call  a  drag  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  The  general  idea  of  a  drag  is  something  to  haul 
rocks  upon.  We  make  one  on  purpose  for  this  business.  We 
take  three  plank,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  have  the  inner  side 
of  it  bevelling  a  little ;  nail  on  some  cross-pieces,  with  one  side 
a  little  bevelling, — something  like  a  sleigh  runner,  only  not  so 
much,— and  then  we  have  a  chain  attached  to  each  end,  hitch  a 
team  to  the  chain,  and  a  man  rides  on  the  drag  to  drive,  and 
has  a  very  nice  time.  That  is  the  way  we  smooth  off  our  land 
after  laying  down  to  grass.  It  leaves  the  land  very  smooth, 
and  in  fine  order.  If  there  is  a  stone,  it  will  crowd  it  down ;  if 
there  is  a  lump  of  dirt,  it  will  grind  it  up,  instead  of  pressing  it 
down,  as  a  roller  will.  We  think,  therefore,  the  drag  is  much 
better.  The  flat  part  I  should  have  about  two  feet  wide,  and 
the  bevelled  part  need  not  be  more  than  ten  inches— just  a  slight 
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bevel,  80  as  to  rise  from  the  ground ;  making  the  whole  ^width 
about  three  feet. 

Mr.  Perkins.  And  your  drag  is  so  hauled  that  it  makes  a 
track  of  eight  feet  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dodge.  Is  this  a  new  idea  in  Marblehead,  or  have  you 
never  had  rollers  there  f 

Mr.  Wabe.  We  have  had  rollers,  but  this  is,  perhaps,  a  local 
arrangement.  It  is  customary  with  all  the  farmers  in  our 
neighborhood  to  use  a  drag,  not  a  roller.  It  is  very  much  less 
expensive,  takes  up  less  room,  and  does  the  work  a  great  deal 
better.  We  don't  care  to  have  it  at  much  of  an  angle ;  we 
simply  want  it  to  slide  over  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  if  it 
was  exactly  square,  the  front  edges  would  be  digging  into  the 
ground.  The  driver,  by  placing  himself  in  the  middle  or  back 
of  the  drag,  can  regulate  that  himself. 

Mr.  FuNT.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  with  regard  to 
the  following  of  the  ruta-baga  with  other  crops  ? 

I  have  in  my  mind  a  very  successful  farmer,  and  a  very 
observing  man,  in  Westborough,  who  planted  a  piece  of  half  an 
acre  with  ruta-bagas,  and  the  following  year  he  had  occasion  to 
plant  that  piece  with  corn,  and  also  some  adjoining  land ;  and 
the  crop  on  the  part  where  the  ruta-bagas  were  planted  was  so 
inferior  to  that  where  they  were  not  planted,  but  where  some 
other  crop  had  been  raised,  that  the  difference  was  perceptible 
through  the  whole  season.  The  line  was  as  distinct  as  it  could 
be,  and  so  marked  that  no  one  could  help  noticing  it.  It  was 
evident  to  everybody  that  the  want  of  success  with  the  com  was 
owing  to  the  turnips  on  the  land  the  year  before.  This  shows 
that  there  was  some  deleterious  effect  upon  the  land,  caused  by 
the  culture  of  the  ruta-bagas ;  and  I  find  that  that  opinion  is 
very  prevalent  among  our  most  observing  farmers.  I  have 
heard  it  expressed  in  a  vast  number  of  instances. 

Now,  my  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Ware  has  ever  made  any 
experiments,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  distinctly  whether  that  is  a 
fact  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  I  have  seen  results.  I  have  not  in  my  mind 
experiments  that  I  can  state  exactly,  but  I  have  seen  results, 
and  they  were  of  such  a  character  that  I  avoid  raising  ruta- 
bagas.   I  think  their  effect  upon  the  land  is  very  injurious,  and 
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if  I  were  going  to  put  in  a  crop  of  roots  after  a  crop  of  ruta- 
bagas, and  thought  that  six  cords  of  manure  would  be  soffiomit 
if  following  a  crop  of  carrots,  I  should  be  very  certain  to  put  in 
eight.  I  think  that,  for  succeeding  crops,  ruta-bagas  are  yerj 
much  more  injurious  than  other  root  crops. 

Mr.  Flint.  Suppose  70U  wanted  to  lay  a  piece  down  to  grass, 
what  would  be  the  effect  ? 

ICr.  Wabe.  I  have  no  experiwce  in  that  way ;  but  I  know 
that  if  a  piece  of  land  is  laid  down  after  cabbages,  which  are  of 
the  same  character  as  the  turnip,  it  succeeds  admirably. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  had  a  little  experience  in  that  line,  in  rais- 
ing late  cabbages  and  turnips  on  a  field  which  contained  182 
rods.  It  was  highly  manured  for  a  good  cabbage  and  turnip 
orop,  and  the  next  y^ar  I  put  on  wheat ;  and  on  those  1S2  rods 
of  ground  I  had  twenty-four  and  one-half  bushels  of  rery  hand- 
some spring  wheat;  and  I  never  peroeiYed  any  diff»woe 
between  the  turnip  and  cabbage  part  of  the  field.  At  any  rate, 
the  crop  of  wheat  was  rather  extra  upon  tliat  amount  of  ground. 

Mr.  Wabe.  Did  any  part  of  your  field  of  wheat  extend 
beyond  these  182  rods  ? 

Mr.  Hubbabd.    Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wabb.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  that  piece  where  the  cabbages 
and  turnips  were  grown  had  been  more  heavily  manured  than 
the  other  part  of  the  field  where  the  wheat  was  ? 

Mr.  Hubbabd.  I  was  only  speaking  of  this  part  that  contained 
the  cabbages  and  turnips,  where  the  land  was  measured.  The 
wheat  was  the  largest  and  best  where  the  cabbages  and  turnips 
were,  and  I  attributed  it  to  the  manure. 

Mr.  SifiTQ,  of  Sunderland.  I  should  like  to  ask  about  the 
proper  time  of  sowing  mangolds  and  beets  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  Mangolds  I  should  sow  as  late  as  carrots,  and 
also  beets,  if  raised  for  stock ;  but  I  do  not  raise  beets  for  stock. 
What  beets  I  raise  are  for  the  early  market,  usually,  and  8ome> 
times  show  beets.  Beets  for  wintegr  family  use  should  be  sown 
as  late  as  from  the  twenty-fifth  of  May  to  the  first  of  June,  in 
oirder  to  be  tender,  sweet  roots.  We  don't  use  beets  for  stock ; 
we  use  mangolds  and  carrots  in  proferonce. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  wish  to  ask  now,  whetiber  you  have  any 
particular  method  of  keeping  seeds,  or  ever  have  occasion  to 
keep  them  more  than  a  year—^carrot  seeds,  for  instance  ? 
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Mr.  Wau.  In  cleaning  seed,  we  sink  it,  in  order  to  have  it 
very  pure.  Seed  that  has  been  sunk,  I  should  be  afraid  to 
plant  the  second  year,  although,  if  proper  care  is  taken  in  dry- 
ing, it  might  be  saved ;  but  ordinarily,  I  should  avoid  sinking 
the  seed  for  more  than  the  present  year's  planting.  Without 
sinking,  I  think  the  carrot  seed  is  very  good  the  second  year ;  a 
little  rifiky  the  third.  OMon  seed,  I  should  say  about  the  same. 
If  not  sunk,  very  gooA  the  second  year ;  the  third,  I  should  be 
suspicious  of  it.  Turnip  seed,  not  good  after  the  second  year. 
Mangold  wurzel  will  last  quite  a  number  of  years.  Cabbage, 
four,  five,  perhaps  six  years,  provided  it  is  well  cared  for. 

Mr.  HuBBA&D.    How  is  the  cleaning  of  the  seed  done  ? 

Mr.  Wabb.  I  think  I  know  how  to  ^  clean  carrot  seed,  and 
perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  you  all  to  know.  I  labored 
very  hard  in  cleaning  it  before  I  knew  how.  I  think  the  proper 
way  is,  after  it  is  harvested  and  put  away  to  dry,  to  select  some 
very  clear  day  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  is  down  to  ssero 
or  below,  and  spread  it  on  the  floor,  on  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas, 
and  thrash  it  with  the  flail  until  you  get  tired ;  then  turn  it 
over  and  thrash  it  again,  and  it  will  become  very  fine.  Carrot 
seed  has  a  little  fibre  on  it,  which  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  because 
we  cannot  sow  it  so  readily  if  those  fibres  are  on  it.  In  pound- 
ing the  seed  in  this  way,  in  cold  weather,  all  these  little  fibres 
will  come  off",  or,  if  there  are  some  that  have  not  come  off,  a 
very  good  finish  to  it  is  to  take  a  board  and  press  it,  pushing  a 
little  at  the  same  time.  It  will  sort  of  grind  upon  itself,  and 
grind  off  all  these  little  fibres  that  still  remain  on  the  seed. 
Then  you  have  small  portions  of  the  stalk  that  the  seed  grew 
(m,  the  dust  of  these  little  hairy  fibres  that  grew  .on  the  seed, 
good  sound  solid  seed,  and  light  seed,  that  is  not  good.  I  think 
the  life  of  a  little  plant  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
amount  of  nutrition  there  is  in  the  seed  itself;  therefore,  a 
large,  plump  seed,  will  make  a  very  much  stronger  plant  than  a 
weak  seed,  that  will  only  just  germinate.  We  don't  want  to 
plant  any  of  this  seed  that  will  barely  germinate  and  make  a 
plant ;  we  don't  call  that  good  seed.  We  want  to  separate  the 
large,  plump,  heavy  seed  from  this  light  seed,  so  we  put  it  aU 
into  a  tub,  fill  the  tub  with  water,  and  stir  it  up  some  litde 
time^  but  not  too  long,  for  if  you  do,  you  will  get  some  seed 
that  you  ought  not  to  have.    The  solid  seed  will  readily  sink, 
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the  light  seed  vill  float ;  skun  it  off  and  throw  it  away.  You 
will  feel  that  you  are  wasting  a  large  portion  of  your  seed,  but 
it  is  very  poor  economy  to  sow  such  seed.  Then  pour  off  the 
water,  and  with  it  will  be  poured  off  all  the  fine  dust  that  has 
collected  by  cleaning  the  seed ;  and  by  filling  up  and  pouring 
off  two  or  three  times  you  will  have  your  seed  just  as  fair  and 
dean  as  possible.  Your  seed  wiU  be  free  from  the  fibre  that 
grew  upon  it,  and  it  will  not  be  much  mora  than  half  the  circum- 
ference that  it  was  before ;  but  you  have  got  a  clean  article, 
and  you  can  regulate  your  machine  to  sow  such  seed  just  exactly 
as  you  want  to,  and  get  just  as  much  seed  in  a  giyen  space  as 
you  desire. 

Mr.  Sladb.    How  many  do  you  calculate  to  drop  in  a  hill  ? 

Mr.  Wabb.  We  don't  drop  any  in  hills,  we  sow  in  drills. 
The  wheel  of  my  machine  is  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  one  revolution  of  that  wheel,  for  carrots,  I 
would  drop  from  96  to  120  seeds.  You  can  tell  just  exactly 
how  many  seeds  you  are  putting  in  a  certain  space.  I  would 
like  to  have  a  plant  as  often  as  once  in  an  inch,  but  you  cannot 
have  the  nuichine  distribute  the  seed  just  exactly  so.-  Some- 
tinaes  there  will  be  two  or  three  seeds  within  a  half  inch,  then 
there  may  be  two  inches  without  any,  but  if  it  average  about  a 
seed  to  an  inch,  that  is  what  you  want.  You  can  easily  tell  how 
many  your  machine  is  casting  by  turning  it  one  revoluticm,  and 
catching  the  seed  in  a  pan  and  counting  them ;  then,  knowing 
how  many  inches  there  are  in  the  circumference  of  your  wheel, 
you  know  just  how  many  seeds  you  are  planting  to  the  foot  In 
that  way,  you  can  so  regulate  your  machine  as  to  plant  just  the 
quantity  you  want,  and  save  the  expense  of  thinning,  which,  as 
I  said  before,  is  a  very  laborious  and  tedious  process.  It  is  just 
so  with  onions. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  get  weary.  We 
like  to  pump  from  a  well  that  we  cannot  pump  dry.  I  woold 
like  to  inquire  whether,  in  saving  your  seed,  you  have  any  refer* 
ence  to  the  centre  stalk  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  No,  sir.  The  centre  stalk  has  altogether  the 
best  seed,  but  there  will  be  some  side  branches,  and  those  side 
branches  will  have  centre  stalks,  too.  We  save  the  main  centre 
stalk  and  the  centre  stalk  of  the  side  branches ;  but  the  smaller 
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heads  we  never  gather  at  all,  because  they  are  jost  so  much 
cha£f  to  be  got  rid  of. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  In  saving  cabbage  seed,  would  you  have  any 
reference  to  saving  the  seed  from  the  centre  stalk  rather  than 
from  the  branches? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  think  that  whether  a  cabbage  sends  up  one 
stalk  or  more  is  rather  accidental  than  otherwise.  The  cabbage, 
in  sending  out  a  seed  stalk,  has  to  burst  through  the  head. 
Sometimes,  when  that  sprout  is  coming  out,  it  meets  with 
obstructions  and  will  divide.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
get  out,  and  therefore  I  generally  cut  a  little  slit  across  the  head 
of  the  cabbage  to  facilitate  the  getting  out  of  a  sprout.  The 
natural  tendency  is  to  throw  up  one  sprout ;  but  if  that  one 
sprout  meets  with  serious  obstacles  in  coming  out,  it  may  come 
out  in  two  or  three.  I  think  the  stronger  the  stalk  or  shoot 
that  comes  up,  the  better  would  be  the  seed ;  and  I  know  that 
the  vigor  and  life  of  the  cabbage  depend  very  much  indeed 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  seed.  A  large,  thrifty,  well-rounded 
cabbage  seed  will  produce  a  plant  as  different  from  a  little  shriv- 
elled up  cabbage  seed  as  you  can  imagine.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  plants  when  they  come  up  as 
there  is  between  the  two  seeds  themselves,  and  that  is  immense. 

Mr.  Huntington.    How  do  you  dry  them  after  washing  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  I  should  sink  them  on  a  dry  day,  then  spread 
the  seed  out  thin  on  a  cloth  and  lay  it  on  a  platform  or  board, 
and  by  turning  it  two  or  three  times  you  will  get  it  dry  enough 
in  a  day  so  that  it  may  be  taken  in.  But  don't  put  it  away  in 
that  condition ;  it  wants  to  be  open  to  the  air  for  several  days. 
It  takes  a  good  while  to  get  thoroughly  dried.  But  don't  dry  it 
near  a  stove.  If,  however,  you  want  to  use  it  immediately,  the 
seed  cleaned  to-day  would  be  ready  to  sow  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Pebeins.  What  distance  apart  are  the  rows  of  your 
carrots  7 

Mr.  Wabe.    Fifteen  inches. 

Mr.  Perkins.    What  distance  apart  are  the  carrots  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.  If  I  could  have  them  just  exactly  as  I  wanted 
them,  I  would  have  them  one  inch  apart ;  but  in  getting  them 
to  average  that  you  may  have  two  or  three  in  one  inch  and  none 
in  another.  If  sowed  properly,  I  should  not  thin  them  at  all ; 
for  there  is  this  feature  about  carrots,  if  they  are  too  close  they 
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will  crowd  each  other,  and  work  tbemselres  into  position,  and 
come  out  all  right.  It  won't  do,  if  you  have  two  or  three  in 
one  place,  to  thin  them  ont  to  one  plant — ^you  will  get  them  too 
thin  on  the  average.    You  want  to  get  the  average  right. 

Mr.  Smith.    Do  you  thin  onions  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Wabe.    We  sow  them  so  that  they  will  average  about 

right— about  an  inch.    Onions  have  a  faculty  of  riding  each 

*  other.    I  have  seen  a  row  of  onions  that  made  quite  a  pile ;  of 

course  the  centre  onions  would  not  be  within  four  inches  of  the 

ground. 

Mr.  Pebkiks.  What  distance  apart  do  you  put  your  rows  of 
mangolds  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  Twenty-two  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  between 
them  with  those  trucUe-hoes.  I  suppose  it  might  be  advisable 
to  have  them  far  enough  apart  to  go  between  with  a  horse-hoe 
— three  feet  or  a  little  more.  In  that  case  the  roots  would  gvow 
somewhat  larger.  I  am  not  certain  but  the  crop  would  be  as 
good,  but  my  practice  has  been  to  sow  them  twenty-two  inches 
apart,  and  work  between  them  with  the  truckle-hoe,  and  thin 
the  plants  at  the  second  weeding.  If  you  thin  too  soon,  these 
cutrworms  are  very  apt  to  come  up  and  take  the  ones  you  have 
left ;  but  wait  until  they  have  got  so  strong  tiiat  the  cut-worm 
will  not  trouble  them,  and  then  leave  them  about  eight  inches 
apart. 

Mr.  PEftKiKS.    What  variety  of  mangold  do  you  cultivate  ? 

Mr.  Ware.  The  orange  globe  mangold,  and  the  red  also.  I 
thought  at  one  time  that  I  should  give  the  preference  to  the 
orange  globe,  and  I  think  it  will  make  a  better  root  and  keep 
better,  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  the  red  will  not  make 
a  larger  growth.  The  orange  is  a  little  more  solid  root,  makes 
a  good  growth,  and  keeps  rather  better.  Therefore  I  am 
inclined  to  favor  that. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Nantucket.  I  desire  to  say  a  word  or  two 
in  regard  to  these  fertilizers.  I  began  to  raise  roots  this  season, 
and  I  wished  to  test  the  value  of  difierent  manures  and  these 
specific  fertilizers.  I  took  a  piece  of  land  that  had  not  been 
manured  for  some  five  or  six  years, — rather  sandy  land,  with 
clay  underlying.  I  divided  that  into  sections  of  eight  paces 
across  the  piece,  and  ploughed  it,  without  any  manure.  Then 
I  took  sheep  manure  and  spread  it  on  half  of  one  of  these 
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sections  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  to  the  acre^  of  twenty  bushels 
each.  These  sections  were  about  five  rods  across.  Then,  after 
ploughing,  and  when  I  got  ready  to  plant,  I  applied  the  sheep 
manure  to  the  other  half  of  that  section,  so  ^at  I  should  be 
able  to  test  the  value  of  it  ploughed  under,  and  also  applied  to 
the  land  after  it  was  ploughed  and  previous  to  planting,  culti- 
vating under  with  a  horse-hoe.  The  next  section  was  guano — 
this  ^^  ammoniated  Pacific  guano  "  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  to . 
the  acre,  composted  with  red  loam.  To  the  next  section  I 
applied  flour  of  bone,  at  the  rate  of  about  800  pounds  to  the 
acre.  That  I  applied  without  composting  it ;  had  it  sowed  close 
down,  and  its  quantity  weighed  out  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  land  it  was  to  cover.  So  I  went  on  through  the  piece,  alter- 
nately applying  the  guano  and  the  flour  of  bone,  until  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  section,  which  I  left  without  applying  any- 
thing to  it  at  all.  Then,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  that  was 
planted  with  what  we  call  Italian  turnips,  a  species  of  French 
turnip,  the  seeds  of  which  were  imported  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  have  been  constantly  cultivated  with  us  since,  as  prefer- 
able to  any  French  turnip  for  table  use.  The  whole  piece  was 
more  or  less  injured  by  a  worm,  which  is  as  large  as  the  army 
worm,  (and  really  they  were  almost  as  troublesome  this  year,) 
with  yellowish  stripes  longitudinally,  and  probably  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  drought  was  somewhat 
severe  upon  the  crop  when  it  was  growing.  The  result  was  a 
marked  dilBference  in  favor  of  the  ammoniated.  guano.  The 
sheep  manure  that  was  appUed  and  turned  under  at  the  first 
ploughing  was  about  equal  to  the  guano ;  that  which  was  culti- 
vated in  was  of  no  advantage  at  all  perceptibly,  but  I  think  that 
unfavorable  result  was  caused  by  the  drought ;  if  it  had  been  a 
rainy  seafion,  it  might  have  resulted  in  greater  advantage.  I 
could  see  no  advantage  from  the  flour  of  bone  over  the  section 
that  had  no  manure  of  any  kind  upon  it.  That  was  my  exper- 
iment with  the  turnips. 

The  land  adjoining  that  piece  was  ploughed  and  manure 
turned  iu  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  of  twenty 
bushels  each,  and  planted  with  com,  without  manure  in  the 
hill,  except  two  rows.  In  those  two  rows,  there  was  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  ammoniated  guano  dropped  into  each  hill,  after 
the  seed  was  planted ;  not  allowing  it  to  lie  upon  the  seed,  but 
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upon  tho  Bide  of  the  hill,  where  it  would  be  coyered  bj  the  hoe, 
and  be  mixed  with  the  earth.  The  effect  of  that  was  so  marked 
that  you  could  see  it  before  you  got  to  the  land,  and  the  cmp 
was  better.  All  our  com  was  somewhat  cut  off  by  the  drought 
this  year,  but  those  two  rows  were  preferable  to  any  of  the 
others.  I  aj^lied  the  flour  of  bone  to  two  rows  at  the  first 
hoeing,  and  the  guano  also  to  two  rows.  The  etkct  of  the 
application  of  the  guano  at  the  hoeiog  was  not  so  great  as  at  the 
planting ;  the  flour  of  bone  made  no  perceptible  dififorence  at 
all,  at  any  time.  I  never  have  seoti  any  particular  advantage 
£rom  it  Whether  or  not  it  will  come  in  the  next  crop,  I  cannot 
say. 

I  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  a  crop  of  mangolds  that  I  raised, 
and  my  opinion  of  their  valae,  from  a  test  that  I  made  last 
year.  I  will  say,  that  all  these  tests  and  experiments  that  we 
make  are  not  so  accurate  as  they  would  be  if  we  went  to  work 
and  weighed  exactly,  pound  for  pound,  what  we  fed  out  to 
stock,  and  the  result  in  the  product  of  milk ;  but  last  winter  I 
fed  carrots  to  three  cows  for  two  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  a  pedc 
apiece  a  day,  with  fine  feed,  a  quart  to  the  peck,  and  then  I  kept 
the  xnn  of  the  quantity  of  milk.  Then  I  tried  the  long  red 
mangolds  for  two  weeks,  with  the  same  amount  of  fine  feed, 
and  kept  the  run  of  the  milk.  As  near  as  I  could  judge,  in  this 
rough  way  of  testing,  the  result  was  about  twenty  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  the  carrots.  The  amount  of  hay  was  not  weighed  to 
the  cattle  at  the  time,  but  I  thought,  from  as  close  observation 
as  I  could  make  by  looking  over  the  stack  every  day,  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  carrots. 

In  raising  carrots  this  year  upon  the  same  quality  of  land, 
that  had  been  manured  for  two  years^  I  ploughed  in  coarse 
manure  right  from  the  barn-yard,  about  six  inches  deep,  upcm 
land  that  was  fully  permeated  with  twitch-grass,  or  dc^-grass,  as 
we  call  it ;  I  think  Mr.  Flint's  book  gives  it  as  IVUicwn  repeus, 
I  had  that  ploughed  in,  and  then,  before  planting,  I  had  twenty 
loads  more  to  the  acre  applied,  that  had  lain  a  year,  to  be  culti- 
vated in  before  planting  the  roots ;  for  my  experience  is,  that 
unless  the  manure  that  you  apply  to  plant  roots  upon  is  well 
decomposed,  they  will  straggle,  instead  of  going  down  straight 
and  smooth,  will  run  to  tops,  and  the  roots  will  not  be  so  long 
as  they  would  be  if  planted  upon  well  rotted  manure.    I  found 
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tile  carrots  gave  about  seyen  bushels  to  the  rod.  I  took  from  a 
qiiarter.  of  an  acre  276  bushels  of  long  reds,  and  I  think  if  I  had 
planted  the  rows  three  feet  apart  instead  of  two,  I  should  hare 
taken  a  greater  bulk.  The  outside  row  was  evidentlj  over  a 
hundred  per  cent,  more  bulky  than  the  next  row  inward. 

Then  I  wished  to  test  the  value  of  thinning  the  carrots. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  said,  <^  Don't  thin  carrots/'  and  some 
said, "  Thin  carrots."  I  was  positive  which  was  the  best  way 
in  regard  to  beets,  and  now  I  wished  to  test  which  judgment 
was  best  in  regard  to  carrots.  I  had  a  truckle-hoe,  but  there  is 
a  ledge  or  rail  that  runs  each  way  from  the  blade  of  the  truckle- 
ho6,  which,  if  it  is  run  through  the  rows  after  the  little  sprouts 
are  up  on  top  of  the  groimd,  will  cover  them  up ;  therefore  I 
think  it  best  to  run  through  first  with  the  common  hoe,  until 
tiie  plants  have  got  so  large  that  they  will  protect  themselves, 
and  will  not  be  covered  up  with  the  sand  or  earth  from  the 
truckle-hoe.  Then  I  have  a  hoe  fcrur  inches  wide,  and  hoe 
across  the  piece,  which  will  leave  four  plants  in  a  column  and 
four  inches  between  the  columns.  That  is  the  way  I  thinned 
them  out.  But  four  rows  were  left  not  thinned  at  all.  The 
men  dug  these  and  measured  them  into  the  wagon.  There 
were  ten  baskets  full  6f  small  roots.  The  next  four  rows,  there 
were  twelve  baskets  full  of  good,  stout,  healthy  roots ;  which 
satisfied  me  that  I  ought  to  thin  rather  than  leave  them  not 
thinned. 

My  appreciation  of  the  value  of  roots  in  feeding  is  to  this 
d^ree.  I  always  give  my  horse  ihore  or  less  roots,  and  I  think 
if  I  had  two  tons  and  a  half  of  hay  for  a  full-sized  cow,  I 
would  sell  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  hay  and  purchase  with  the 
money  all  the  roots  I  could,  and  feed  them  in  addition  to  the 
other  eighty  per  cent,  of  hay,  and  my  cow  would  give  me  more 
milk,  and  come  out  in  better  condition  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Sladb.  .  In  the  early  part  of  this  discussion  Mr.  Hun- 
tington remarked  that  he  had  become  almost  discouraged  in 
regard  to  raisiag  Trench  turnips.  Mr.  Ware  has  thrown  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  I  just  wish  to  add  that  it  accords 
with  my  experie&ce.  I  have  for  several  years  found  that  when 
I  planted  my  turnips  and  mangolds  early — ^which,  by  the  way, 
we  all  want  to  do— we  want  to  get  them  in  and  out  of  the  way 
before  we  go  to  haying,  and  hoe  them  once,  perhaps,  if  we  can ; 
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consequently  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  patting  th^n  in 
about  the  20th  of  June— from  the  18th  to  the  24th.  I  say  I 
have  found  that  when  I  have  planted  my  mangolds  thus  early, 
there  have  been  more  or  less  rotten  turnips  at  harvest  time* 
But  we  have  no  rotten  turnips  when  we  plant  late.  This  year 
my  turnips  were  grown  on  three  separate  pieces.  The  first 
piece  was  planted  the  20th  of  June,  and  out  of  about  500 
bushels,  about  80  bushels  were  rotten.  Another  piece  of  turnips 
was  planted  the  7th  day  of  July,  where  we  had  picked  our 
strawberries— or  rather  where  the  strawberries  should  have 
been — ^the  crop  wasn't  much.  We  turiied  the  {uece  in  the 
7  th  day  of  July,  used  some  crushed  bone  for  dressing,  and 
raised  a  handsome  crop  of  French  turnips — ^not  a  rotten  one  in 
the  whole.  On  another  piece,  planted,  I  think,  the  9th  day  of 
July,  which  was  an  old  strawberry  bed,  turned  in,  and  some 
strippings  of  the  barn-yard  put  on  it,  the  crop  was  good,  the 
quality  excellent,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of  any  rot.  These 
facts  accord  with  the  experience  of  my  neighbors  in  this  matter ; 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  well  understood  with  us,  that  if  we  wish 
to  get  a  good  crop  of  turnips  we  must  not  plant  them  until  late. 
The  fact  is,  people  generally  who  raise  root  crops  are  too  anxious 
to  plant  them  early  and  to  harvest  them  early.  There  comes  a 
cold  night  in  the  fall,  and  they  begin  to  think,  ^'  Here  are  my 
crops  out,  and  I  must  get  them  in."  It  is  not  time  to  get  them 
in.  They  will  stand  it  a  long  while  after  we  think  it  is  time  to 
take  them  in.  There  is  a  gentleman  in  my  neighborhood  who 
had  a  fine  piece  of  turnips,  which  he  did  not  commence  harvest- 
ing until  the  day  after  Thanksgiving ;  I  finished  the  10th  of 
November.  He  says  we  are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get  our 
roots  into  the  cellar. 

In  regard  to  the  crops  to  follow  French  turnips  and  ruta- 
bagas, my  experience  agrees  with  Mr.  Flint's  statement.  I  can- 
not raise  com  or  strawberries  aftei^  theoif  and  I  never  succeeded 
to  my  satisfaction  in  raising  grass  after  them.  The  best  thing  I 
ever  raised  after  a  crop  of  French  turnips  or  ruta-bagas  was  a 
similar  crop.  Put  on  manure  and  plant  them  again,  as  you 
would  onions.  I  have  a  piece  of  about  five-eighths  of  an  acre, 
which  was  manured  from  the  barn-yard  last  year,  perhaps  twenty 
horse-loads  to  the  acre,  and  we  raised  400  bushels  on  it.  This 
year  I  put  on  about  twelve  horse-loads  of  rather  weak  compost 
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and  eighty  bushels  of  ashes ;  the  rows  were  planted  twenty-eight 
inches'  apart,  and  the  crop  was  about  600  bushels.  It  w&sn't 
very  accui*ately  measured,  but  we  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  . 
about  that.  I  don't  think  the  crop  cost  to  exceed  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  provided  the  land  is  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was  before 
{he  crop  was  raised  on  it. 

Professor  Agassiz.  May  I  be  permitted  to  return  once  more 
to  my  question,  for  I  was,  perhaps,  not  understood  ?  I  wanted 
to  obtain  some  information  with  reference  to  the  nutritive  prop- 
erties of  turnips,  beets,  carrots  and  like  roots,  as  compared  with 
potatoes.  In  the  one  case  we  eat  or  feed  0S8entially  starch ;  in  . 
the  other  we  eat  or  feed  essentially  sugar.  Now  the  question  is, 
what  is  the  respective  value  of  these  crops— ^the  potato  on  one 
side,  a  farinaceous  tubercle,  and  the  sugar  roots  on  the  other — 
with  reference  to  agricultural  economy  ? 

Mr.  Harrington.  I  am  very  glad  Professor  Agassiz  has  asked 
the  question.  It  has  been  revtlved  in  my  mind  very  seriously 
whether  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts  are  proceeding  in  the 
best  course  to  arrive  at  the  best  result  in  regard  to  profit. 
That  is  what  we  should  all  aim  at — ^profit  and  the  improvement 
of  the  farm.  I  would  ask  the  question,  whether  it  is  not  a  fact 
that,  taking  the  whole  of  Massacliusetts,  good  hay  is  the  best 
crop  for  your  stock,  for  market  and  for  beef  ? 

Mr.  Putnam,  of  Danvers.  This  question  is  important  to  us  all 
as  farmers.  I  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  this  forenoon.  The  question  before  the  Board 
is,  I  suppose,  what  is  the  best  crop  to  raise  to  support  our 
domestic  animals  ?  We  have  had  the  experience  of  Jilr.  Ware 
in  a  particular  locality — in  Marblehead — ^with  roots.  I  should 
take  the  ground  that  we  have  another  crop  which  is  more  advan- 
tageous for  feeding  to  domestic  animals  than  roots,  and  that  is 
Indian  com.  My  experience  is,  that  I  can  raise  one  hundred 
bushels  of  Indian  corn  where  I  can  raise  one  thousand  bushels 
of  roots.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Board  published  a  statement 
saying  that  Indian  meal  was  the  most  nutritive  and  best  addi- 
tion that  could  be  made  to  English  hay  for  the  production  of 
milk.  Now  the  Board  seems  rather  tending  to  the  encourage* 
ment  of  the  growing  of  roots  than  directing  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  Indian  com,  which  they  have  shown  by  experiments 
made  at  Westborough,  if  I  recollect  right,  is  the  most  profitable 
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crop  for  prodacing  milk.  Now  I  wish  to  torn  the  attentioa  of 
the  Board  more  particularly  to  this  question. 

Mr.  Ware  n  peculiarly  situated  for  raisiog  roots,  because  he 
gets  a  very  large  amount  of  his  manure  from  the  sea,  which 
those  of  us  who  are  inland  cannot  get.  I  have  formerly  raised 
roots,  and  put  a  thousand  bushels  or  more  of  them  into  my 
cellar ;  and  when  I  have  had  to  bring  them  up  myself  in  winter, 
and  feed  them  out,  I  have  asked  myself  the  question  whether  I 
could  not  getr  along  more  easily  by  raising  com  and  feeding  it 
to  my  cows.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  a  thousand  bushels 
into  your  cellar ;  but  it  is  some  work,  in  a  cold  morning,  to 
bring  them  up,  chop  them,  and  feed  them  to  the  cows.  Then 
another  thing.  In  turning  our  attention  to  roots,  we  have  to 
guard  against  excessive  cold.  A  carrot,  after  it  has  been 
chilled  or  frozen,  is  not  healthy  food  for  cows  or  any  other 
animals.  I  know  cows  in  Danvers  that  have  been  made  sick  by 
eating  carrots  that  have  been  fr^^n.  There  is  no  such  trouble 
with  In^an  com.  That  is  the  crop  adapted  to  u&  God  has 
g^en  us  this  plant  for  our  use.  Agricultural  writers  have  told 
us  much  about  English  farmers.  Their  climate  is  milder  than 
ours,  and  roots  may  be  adapted  to  their  winters ;  but  here,  in 
our  severe,  cold  climate,  we  have  got  to  provide  somue  animal 
heat  for  our  cows,  and  we  have  in  our  Indian  com  just  what 
our  animals  need  for  this  excessiye  cold  weather.  That  is  fol- 
lowuig  nature.  And  if  we  can  grow  com,  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  keeping  it.  If  we  do  not  want  it  the  first  year  we  are 
sure  to  want  it  the  next ;  but  most  of  us  use  it  all  up  the  first 
year.  Then,  in  connection  with  the  corn  itself,  the  amount  o£ 
fodder  ttiat  is  grown  upon  an  acre  is  to  be  consideied.  I  think 
that,  if  you  allow  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre,  and  six 
hundred  bushels  of  roots,  which  would  be  a  good  crop,  take  the 
State  through,  the  growmg  of  Indian  com  should  be  encouraged 
rather  than  the  growing  of  roots.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 
some  particular  localities,  where  they  have  an  excess  of  manure, 
aside  from  the  fSeirm,  but  include  the  whole  State,  where,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  farmers  are  depend^it  upon  their  own 
resources  for  manure  to  keep  the  land  in  good  order. 

Mr.  Slade.  The  most  expeditious  way  of  raising  com,  after 
all,  is  to  raise  roots.  A  thousand  bushels  of  roots,  which  can 
be  raised  as  easily  as  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  will  buy  three 
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or  four  buadred  bushels  of  dbrn.  That  is  the  reason  I  do  not 
raise  any  grain.  I  cannot  afford  it.  I  raised  none  this  year  of 
any  kind ;  but  a  little  less  than  a  third  of  an  acre  of  mangolds, 
sold  for  enough  to  buy  a  hundred  bushels  of  com ;  and  I  had 
enough  Frendi  turnips  from  the  five-eighths  of  an  acre  that  I 
spoke  of  to  buy  two  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  com.  Those 
Frencb  turnips  cost  ten  cents  a  bushel ;  and,  as.  I  said  before, 
that  is  the  most  economical  way  of  raising  com  that  I  know  of. 
That  is  what  we  do  in  Bristol.  We  sell  all  our  carrots,  and 
buy  com. 

Dr.  Losing.  I  desire  to  say  one  word  in  reply  to  Professor 
Agassiz.  His  question  relates  to  the  position  which  the  potato 
holds  in  agricultural  economy.  It  has  passed  out  of  the 
economy  of  lai^e  farming  in  New  England.  That  is,  wherever 
&rming  is  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  profit,  the  potato  is  not 
considered  a  root  that  can  enter  into  that  business.  Some- 
thing— the  effect  of  the  climate  or  soil,  or  the  limited  time  the 
root  has  to  run,-— has  already  stricken  it  out  of  those  products 
whiph  belong  to  the  great  economy  of  the  farm.  The  same 
cultivation  that  will  produce  a  thousand  bushels  of  good  sound 
purple-top  Swedish  turnip,  the  great  turnip  of  England,  the 
rutarbaga,  Skirving's  King  of  the  Swedes,  would  not  probably 
produce  two  hundred  bushels  of  potatoes.  In  past  times,  when 
the  potato  did  enter  into  the  economy  of  the  farm,  and  was 
thought  to  be  a  crop  that  the  farmer  could  raise,  it  was  a  crop 
of  five  or  six  hundred  bushels  of  the  coarse  long-red  potato,  not 
remarkably  nutritious  for  either  men  or  animals  ;  so  that  the 
potato  crop  really  should  be  classed  with  the  primitive  and  ruder 
modes  of  farming. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  the  potato  and  other 
ro^s,  the  potato  -does  not  come  into  the  scale  in  that  respect 
either.  There  is  not  so  much  nourishment  in  a  bushel  of  long- 
red  potatoes  as  there  is  in  a  bushel  of  the  turnips  that  I  have 
just  spoken  of,  for  feeding  to  stock.  There  is  no  question  about 
that ;  analysis  shows  it ;  experience  shows  it.  Whether  it  is 
the  starch  in  the  potato,  or  the  sugar  in  the  mangold,  or  what 
it  is,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  this 
fiust. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
general  subject.    The  raising  of  root  crops  has  been  a  study  of 
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mine  for  years.  I  satisfied  mj  miAd,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
business  of  farming,  properly  conducted,  involved  the  raising  of 
roots,  and  I  have  listened  with  e:Ltreme  interest  to  Mr.  Ware's 
details  with  regard  to  the  management  of  roots  on  his  own 
piece  of  land,  where  he  works  with  good  results.  I  want  to 
distinguish  between  roots,  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Ware  has 
made  certain  general  declarations,  which  I  do  not  exactly  agree 
with — not  that  I  call  in  question  the  value  of  his  experience. 
Now,  in  regard  to  mangolds.  They  will  grow  on  heavy,  strmig, 
clayey  lands ;  that  is  the  place  for  them.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  that.  They  will  not  grow  upon  light  land  profit- 
ably. Swedish  turnips  will  not  grow  upon  heavy,  rich  clay 
lands ;  you  cannot  raise  a  smooth  solid  turnip  there,  and  get  a 
good  crop.  They  want  a  light  soil,  filled  with  mineral  materiaL 
Carrots  want  a  warm,  light  soil,  well  cultivated.  The  drag,  as 
Mr.  Ware  says,  is  the  thing  for  root  crops.  Do  not  imagine 
that  the  drag  is  a  substitute  for  the  roller.  You  cuUavate  one 
thing  with  the  drag,  and  another  thing  with  the  roller ;  and 
that  Mr.  Ware  would  have  said,  if  he  had  thought  of  it.  He 
would  use  his  drag  upon  land  where  he  had  sown  carrots ;  he 
would  not  use  it  upon  land  where  he  had  sown  grass  or  grain. 

Mr.  Wabb.  Our  practise  is  to  use  the  drag  and  not  the  roller 
in  all  cases  for  grain  as  well  as  roots. 

Dr.  Loamo.  The  best  grass  and  grain  fields  that  I  have  ever 
seen  have  been  sowed,  the  seed  harrowed  in,  and  rolled 
frequently. 

These  lands  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  the  lands  that  will 
carry  certain  specific  roots,  and  carry  them  well.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  it.  The  lands  I  have  designated,  appUed  to  the 
roots  I  have  designated,  will  always  carry  them  well. 

The  land  for  carrots  and  for  mangolds  should  be  ploughed,  as 
early  as  possible.  The  mangolds  I  would  sow  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. In  regard  to  carrots,  I  think  Mr.  Ware  is  perfectly  right. 
The  land  for  turnips  must  be  ploughed  late ;  for  late  turnips 
are  turnips ;  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  early  turnips. 

Now  with  regard  to  manures.  For  mangolds  the  land  should 
be  drilled,  and  manure  put  in  the  drill.  You  can  use  green 
manure  just  as  well  as  decomposed  manure.  Green  manure 
from  the  barn-yard,  properly  mixed,  with  a  little  salt — ^because 
a  little  salt  always  comes  in  well  on  such  land  as  can  grow  man- 
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golds — should  be  put  in  the  drills.  That  is  the  best  way  a  crop 
of  mangolds  can  be  raised.  Salt  for  mangolds.  I  have  used 
forty  bushels  of  fine  salt  to  the  acre,  composted  with  manure. 
That|  put  into  the  drills,  will  always  give  you  a  good  mangold 
crop,  imless  the  skies  are  adverse. 

Thoroughly  decomposed  manure  for  carrots.  They  will  grow 
just  AS  Mr.  Thompson  said,  if  you  put  on  green  manure. 

For  turnips  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogenous  manure  and  of 
T^etable  decomposed  manures ;  not  a  large  quantity,  but  phos* 
phates.  Turnips  require  phosphates ;  that  is  a  rule  you  can 
apply.  Why  tiiey  require  phosphates  is  more  than  I  can  tell ; 
but  they  do.  You  can  apply  your  phosphates  in  any  way  you 
see  fit.  Not  an  extra  quantity  of  coarse  manures,  not  an  extra 
quantity  of  .animal  manures,  but  phosphates  in  some  form  or 
other.    These  are  the  manures  for  roots. 

I  have  got  the  land  ploughed  and  manured,  and  Mr.  Ware 
has  told  you  how  to  prepare  your  seed  and  sow  them.  Now  you 
have  got  the  crop  off,  we  will  suppose,  and  what  is  the  condition 
of  your  land  ?  It  is  just  in  the  condition  of  all  land  from  which 
you  have  taken  a  tremendous  crop  of  anything — whether  com, 
tobacco  or  anything  else.  You  cannot  raise  a  great  crop  of 
anything,  (and  you  do  not  want  to  raise  a  poor  crop,)  without 
exhausting  the  land  to  some  extent.  The  raising  of  root  crops 
demands  superior  cultivation.  I  use  the  common  phrase, 
^^  exhausting  the  land."  What  the  roots  do  to  the  land  I  do  not 
know,  but  they  do  put  the  land  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
requires  extra  cultivation  to  bring  it  back  again ;  and  extra 
cultivation,  I  believe,  will  be  more  tiian  repaid. 

Mr.  Stockbbidoe.  Supposing  on  one  side  of  a  field  you  sow 
turnips,  and  on  the  other  plant  potatoes,  preparing  the  land 
properly  for  each  crop,  and  tiien  follow  those  crops  with  com, 
which  will  injure  the  land  most  ? 

Dr.  Loamo.  I  should  be  slow  to  follow  either  with  corn.  I 
don't  think  I  would  plant  com  after  potatoes,  or  Swedish 
turnips,  or  any  turnips.  The  flat  turnip  I  don't  think  of  calling 
a  root,  any  more  than  I  do  of  calling  the  clam  a  fish.  We  are 
not  discussing  the  question  of  raising  five  hundred  bushels  of 
flat  turnips  to  the  acre ;  we  are  discussing  the  question  of  raising 
root  crops.    I  cannot  answer  the  question  from  experiment.    K 
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I  took  my  choice,  I  should  follow  the  potatoes  irith  com  raflier 
than  the  turnips. 

The  comparatiTe  value  of  the  crops  yOu  can  raise  upon  an 
acre  of  ground,  properly  prepared  for  mang(Ms,  is  hardly  the 
question.  Nor  is  it  the  question,  whether  1,500  buslwls  of  man- 
golds would  not  be  better  than  one  hundred  bushels  of  com, 
because  you  would  not  be  likely,  on  such  land,  to  get  anyttiing 
Kke  one  hundred  bushels  of  com ;  it  has  not  the  depth  to  it 
But  1,500  bushels  of  mangolds  are  worth  more  to  any  man  fiff 
his  cattle  and  sheep  than  any  himdred  bushels  of  com  that  ever 
grew  in  Massachusetts ;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  at  alL 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  value  of  these  roots  for  stores. 
Turnips  for  growing  cattle ;  they  are  as  natural  to  them  as  oats 
to  a  growing  horse,  after  he  gets  to  be  four  or  five  years  old. 
A  bushel  of  turnips  for  fifty  sheep— there  is  no  better  food  in 
the  world.  I  have  tried  it  over  and  over  again.  I  would  rather 
have  it  than  have  a  pint  <^  com  for  each  sheep.  You  can  eaaly 
figure  which  would  cost  the  most. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  into  this  matter  at  length,  and  it  has 
already  been  discussed  so  intelligently,  that  it  is  not  worth 
whUe,  although  men  diflbr  somewhat  in  their  views.  These  are 
my  general  views,  and  the  result  of  my  experience. 

Now  in  regard  to  fertilisers.  Do  not  let  us  condemn  the 
fertilizers  themselves,  because  we  condenm  the  manufacturers 
of  them.  It  would  not  do  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Massachusetts,  or  any  other  agricultural  body,  to  undertake  to 
declare  against  artificial  fertilizers.  That  would  not  stand  the 
test.  While  we  condemn  the  manufacturers,  I  repeat,  do  not 
let  us  condemn  the  manures.  The  best  of  them  will  stand  the 
test.  Bones — ^how  shall  we  get  them  into  the  best  form?  I 
doubt  about  grinding  them  as  fine  as  meal.  They  want  some 
solvent,  and  then  they  will  be  decomposed  by  the  gases  of  the 
soil,  and  be  made  available.  Mr.  Coleman  said  of  agricultural 
chemistry,  that  it  had  done  one  thing,  and  but  one  thing,  and 
that  was,  it  had  dissolved  bones  in  sulphuric  acid.  Bones  are 
the  fountain  of  a  great  deal  of  fertilizing  material.  Put  fliem 
in  properly,  and  they  will  be  of  great  value«  Crushed  bones  I 
like  well ;  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  add  better. 

One  word  about  ploughing  in  manure  in  the  fall.  I  would 
never  attempt  it.    I  have  ploughed  in  manure  in  the  fall,  and 
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in  a  fortnight  afterwards,  it  was  frozen  as  solid  as  if  inclosed  in 
Norwegian  ice.  It  did  not  decompose  at  all.  What  is  the  next 
process  ?  It  is  thrown  up  and  washed  out  in  the  spring  of  the 
jeBTj  before  the  atmospheric  influences  upon  it  are  such  as  to 
decompose  it,  and  before  it  is  properly  worked  into  the  soil^it  is 
about  all  washed  away.  I  would  plough  my  lands  in  the  fall, 
if  they  were  heavy,  not  if  they  were  light ;  I  would  have  my 
composted  manure  ready  in  the  spring  for  my  carrots,  my  green 
manure  and  salt  for  my  mangolds,  and  for  the  growing  of 
turnips,  a  little  barn-yard  manure  and  plenty  of  phosphates. 
Adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 

AFTEBNOON    SESSION. 

The  members  o£  the  Board  were  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock, 
and  the  subject  of  Fruit  Culture  was  announced  for  discussion. 

FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Mr.  CLsaiBNT,  of  Dracut.  Mr,  Chmrmany — ^I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  do  justice  to  this  subject  by  any  knowledge  of  my 
own,  although  I  must  ccmfess  that  I  am  considerably  interested 
in  fruit  culture.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  begin  by  repeating  a 
question  that  is  often  put  to  me :  ^^  Is  there  any  encouragement 
to  plantan  orchard  ?  "  And  I  will  proceed  to  state  why  I  jthink 
tiiere  is  encouragement  to  {dant  orchards.  In  th^  first  place,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  not  at  all  discouraged  because  we 
hare  one,  two  or  even  three  successive  failures.  I  remember 
some  forty-five  years  back,  and  I  recollect  that  when  I  was  a 
little  boy  my  father  used  to  raise  apples — ^not  many  of  them 
grafted  fhut,  to  be  sure — ^but  mainly  the  old-fashioned  cider 
apples,  as  they  were  called.  Some  years  he  would  make  twenty 
or  thirty  barrels  of  cider ;  other  years  none  at  all.  As  far  as  I 
can  recollect,  we  have  always  experienced  these  failures  in  the 
apple  crop  from  time  to  time.  They  will  happen  to  us  occasion- 
ally ;  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  them.  That  is  one  reason  why 
I  would  not  be  discouraged — ^why  I  would  not  entertain  the 
idea  that  apples  are  always  going  to  fail  because  they  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  failed  for  three  years  in  succession. 

Allow  me  to  say,  before  I  go  any  further,  that  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  my  own  apple  crop  has  never  been  so  profitable  to  me 
as  during  the  last  three  years,  because  I  have  had  some  apples 
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every  year,  and  tbe  few  I  have  bad  have  brought  aboat  as  much 
money  as  the  large  crojili  I  had  when  everybody  had  apples,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  sell  them  at  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  as  in  1862,  or 
give  them  away,  which  did  not  cost  so  much  as  it  did  to  sell 
theifi. 

Now,  in  raising  apples,  what  should  be  the  first  inquiry  ?  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  going  to  be  profitable,  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  to  raise  apples  for  the  market ;  and  as  to  the 
kinds  we  are  to  propagate,  that  depends  entirely  upon  surround- 
ing circumstances.  In  one  instance,  it  may  be  profitable  for  a 
man  to  raise  a  good  many  early  apples,  if  he  is  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  good  local  market  and  desires  to  attend  the  market  con- 
stantly. If  he  is  at  a  distance  from  a  local  market,  and  not  on 
a  line  of  railroad,  but  on  good  land  to  raise  winter  apples,  it 
may  be  more  profitable  for  him,  if  he  has  other  matters  that  bo 
desires  to  attend  to  in  the  fall,  when  we  usually  sdl  our 
early  apples,  to  plant  the  Baldwin,  and  such  other  varieties  as 
he  can  take  to  market  and  sell  in  the  mass,  or  later  in  the 
season. 

Then  some  will  inquire  which  are  the  best  and  most  profit- 
able varieties — which  will  bear  the  best — which  are  the  most 
hardy.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  productive  qiudities  of 
apples,  and  in  the  hardiness  of  the  tree  also^-in  its  power  to 
resist  deleterious  influences.  I  will  cite  an  instance  here.  A 
few  years  ago,  I  planted  an  orchard  containing  ten  rows  of  trees, 
eleven  trees  in  each,  two  rods  apart.  Among  them,  I  planted  a 
row  of  what  we  call  tbe  Foundling  apple — ^known  in  tbe  vicinity 
of  Boston  as  the  River  apple ;  and  the  second  row  from  it  was 
the  Oravenstein.  The  Gravenstein  is  a  fine  apple,  and  bears 
well  in  some  localities,  but  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  has  been  a  failure  with  me.  I  can  assure  you,  genUe- 
men,  that  I  have  harvested  more  barrels  of  these  Foundling 
apples  than  I  have  half  pecks  of  the  Oravenstein ;  and  yet  the 
trees  are  of  the  same  age,  planted  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the 
same  soil.  .The  soil  is  moist  and  rather  too  heavy  ;  I  should 
prefer  a  drier  soil.  I  did  put  in  under  drains  and  drained  it, 
but  not  to  the  extent  I  should  like  to  have  done.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  find  that  other  gentlemen  succeed  better  with  the  Oravenstein. 

Then  there  is  another  variety  which  I  regard  as  excellent, 
coming  a  little  later  than  the  Porter— the  Holden  Pippon.    I 
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have  heard  it  called  the  Ne^  York  Pippen.  It  is  a  large  white 
apple»  with  a  pretty  long  stem  ordinarily,  and  with  little  minute 
dark  spots  in  the  skin.  It  is  surely  not  the  Fall  Pippen  of  New' 
7orky  with  which  the  New  York  market  is  commonly  filled  in 
October.  That  is  a  short-stemmed  apple,  and  a  yery  good 
cooking  apple ;  but  it  is  dififerent  from  the  Holden. 

A  Member*    Do  you  know  the  origin  of  the  ^olden  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Conant,  who 
claimed  to  know  all  about  it,  gave  me  the  history  of  it.  He 
said  it  originated  in  Holden,  Massachusetts.  I  presume  he 
thought  he  was  telling  the  truth,  and  I  do  not  know  anything 
to  the  contrary.  He  appeared  to  be  a  fair-minded  man,  and  I 
can  see  no  motive  that  he  could  have  had  for  misleading  me  in 
that  respect.  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you  about  it.  He  called  it 
the  Holden  Pippen,  and  I  followed  him  and  mean  to  insert  that 
name  in  my  catalogue  when  I  get  out  one.  It  is  a  good  bearer, 
but  some  years  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  a  little  knurly, 
on  my  soil,  and  in  many  other  localities.  I  know  the  apple. in 
many  places  well,  I  know  the  character  of  the  gentlemen  who 
raise  it,  an4  it  grows  very  large  and  yery  fine  almost  always, 
though  there  are  a  few  exceptions. 

Then,  for  an  early  apple,  I  would  have  the  Early  Williams, 
(Williams'  Favorite,)  although  it  is  one  of  the  poorest  growing 
trees  in  the  nursery  I  ever  saw,  I  must  confess ;  ripening  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  in  September.  It  is  a  large,  oblong 
apple,  narrowing  a  little  towards  the  eye,  preceding  the  Porter, 
and  continuing  up  to  the  time  when  the  Porter  is  ripe.  They 
grow  quite  large,  are  very  dark  red,  and  are  easily  distinguished 
from  any  other  variety.  They  ara  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  northern  part  of  Middlesex  County,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Lowell  and  Boston  markets.  Mr.  Beed,  of  Westford, 
sold  a  good  many  last  year  in  Lowell,  for  five  dollars  a  bushel ; 
though  he  did  say  they  cost  him  ten  cents  a  piece  to  raise  them 
that  year,  because  he  had  to  spend  all  his  time  in  his  orchard, 
fighting  the  canker-worm.  If  he  succeeded  in  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  canker-worms  to  such  an  extent  that  they  will 
not  trouble  him  so  much  hereafter,  his  future  crops  will  not  cost 
him  so  much. 

Then  there  is  another  variety— i  little  eai-lier  than  the  Wil- 
liams, even.    Some,  perhaps,  will  not  agree  with  me  in  regard 
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to  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  propagatmg  this  apple.  I 
allude  to  the  Bed  Astrachan;  a  large,  dark-colored  apple, 
round,  but  a  little  flattened, — -very  different  in  shape  from  tlm 
Williams, — a  pretty  sharp  acid,  but  growing  to  a  good  wk^ 
with  a  white  Uoom  upon  it  which  makes  it  very  beautiful.  It 
is  an  apple  that  will  command  a  good  price  in  the  market,  and 
it  is  earlier  than  the  Williams.  I  should  recommend  that  as  a 
good  early  productive  apple,  and  hardy  in  tree. 

Then,  for  an  early  sweet  aj^le,  I  don't  know  any  better  than 
the  Early  Sweet  Bough.  The  August  Sweeting,  I  think  it  is 
called  in  some  localities ;  the  Large  Yellow  Bough  of  Downing. 
It  has  quite  a  nunnber  of  synonyms,  I  beliere.  It  is  not  a  great 
bearer ;  you  never  have  to  shore  up  the  branches,  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  crop ;  but  it  is  an  annual  bearer.  It  is  one  of  those 
kinds  that  bear  sparsely,  and  bear  every  year,  to  woe  extent. 
I  have  always  r^arded  it  as  profitable.  It  always  commands  a 
good  price  in  the  maricet,  for  a  sweet  apfde. 

Then  there  is  another  which  is  a  trifle  later.  That  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  little  later  in  beginning  to  ripen,  but  it  is  gone  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Early  Sweet  Bough  is.  This  is  the  Oomiec- 
ticut  Sweet ;  in  some  places  the  Gold^i  Sweet,  though  there  is 
another.  It  is  not  so  yellow  as  one  Golden  Sweet  I  have  seen, 
but  it  is  the  Oolden  Sweet  of  Connecticut.  It  is  a  ligfatoolored 
apple,  a  beautiful  growing  tree— better  than  the  other — ^a  good 
bearer,  and  salable.  These  two,  for  early  sweet  apples,  I  r^ard 
as  good  as  any  within  my  knowledge  now. 

For  the  later  varieties,  I  would  mention  the  Porter.  We  can- 
not very  well  discard  the  Porter,  although  in  some  localities  it 
does  not  do  very  well.  It  is  prolific,  and  we  should  scarcely 
feel  like  doing  without  it,  anyhow.  It  is  an  apple  that  is  tender 
with  me,  and  should  be  handled  as  carefully,  or  more  so,  than 
you  would  handle  eggs,  if  you  were  to  carry  them  to  maiket 
It  would  never  do  to  carry  them  in  a  bag,  as  you  would  potatoes. 
If  you  do  you  will  have  a  remarkable  looking  bag  of  apples 
when  you  arrive  at  market.  That  is  a  good  apple.  Then  there 
is  the  Lyscom.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  of  that.  It  is  a 
good  growing  tree,  a  good  bearer  also,  and  die  fruit  grows  to  a 
fine  size.  It  is  known  in  some  localities  as  O^ood'is  Favorite. 
It  is  a  little  too  mild  to  suit  almost  everybody.  People  remark 
to  me  sometimes,  when  I  am  in  the  market,  that  they  cannot 
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eat  the  Lyscom  apple— *there  isn't  body  enough  to  it ;  they  don't 
know  thej  haye  iq>ple  in  their  months  while  they  are  eating  it, 
because  they  cannot  taste  it.  Last  autunm  they  grew  very  large 
and  sold  finely.  I  do  find  a  few  families  who  like  them,  and 
some  shops  where  they  are  willing  to  buy  them,  where  they  sell 
readily.  The  skin  is  rather  thick  and  tough.  That  is  one 
olgection ;  but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  much  of  an  objection  to  an 
apple  you  are  going  to  carry  to  market.  It  is  not  delicate 
enough  for  the  table,  but  on  account  of  its  fine  size  and  showy 
appearance  it  is  a  good  fruit  for  the  market.  I  find  in  my 
market — ^Lowell — ^that  it  is  the  showy  things  that  sell.  I  recol- 
lect making  that  remark  to  a  lady,  (I  believe  she  was  a'maiden 
lady,)  and  she  said  she  had  been  made  to  feel  very  sensibly  that 
it  was  the  looks  of  a  thing  that  sold  it. 

There  is  another  still  later  apple  that  I  regard  as  an  excellent 
one  to  raise  for  market  and  table  use ;  that  is  the  Mother  apple. 
It  is  a  very  late  iautumn  apple,  a  good  bearer,  pretty  hardy  in 
tree,  an  upright  grower,  and  makes  a  handsome  tree  in  the 
nursery.  It  4s  in  eating  about  the  time  of  the  Hubbardston — 
perhaps  beginning  a  little  before — but  different  in  flavor  and 
different  in  character.  It  is  a  little  more  juicy  and  more  tender 
than  the  Hubbardston,  and  would  suit  some  tastes  much  better. 

I  regard  the  Hubbardston  as  one  of  the  most  profitable 
varieties  to  cultivate.  In  our  locality  it  did  remarkably  well 
this  year.  I  never  knew  them  fairer  or  handsomer,  and  the  trees 
bore  just  as  full  as  we  desired  to  have  thefh.  The  Hubbardston 
is  a  good  market  apple,  but  it  is  a  little  too  mild,  as  almost 
everybody  says.  They  do  not  like  to  buy  it  for  cooking.  It 
does  very  well  to  put  upon  the  counter,  and  many  families  like 
the  apple  very  much.  There  are  some  exceedingly  partial  to 
them.  I  had  a  plate  of  them  on  exhibition  at  Lowell,  and  a 
gentleman  came  along  and  wished  to  know  if  I  had  any  for  sale. 
I  said  I  had  a  few,  and  he  said  he  wanted  a  barrel  of  them  for 
his  daughter,  for  there  was  no  apple  in  the  world  she  liked  so 
well.  Tou  will  find  a  good  many  who  prefer  them  to  the 
Baldwin,  especially  before  spring.  I  never  eat  a  Baldwin  until 
spring  myself. 

Now,  as  to  the  Baldwin,  I  would  say  that,  although  it  is  a 
very  handsome  growing  tree  in  the  nursery,  the  wood  is  not  so 
hardy  as  that  of  many  others.    It  is  liable,  in  some  instances,  to 
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winter-kill.  I  have  had  them  freeze  to  death  in  the  nnrseiy 
without  being  moved  at  all.  Thej  froze  in  the  ground  where 
thej  grew,  bo  as  to  be  as  black  as  jour  boot,  in  the  spring.  I 
attributed  this,  in  some  instances^  to  getting  the  soil  a  little  too 
rich,  which  kept  them  growing  late  in  autunm.  Being  in  pretfy 
heayy  soil,  and  wet  also,  the  fall  rains  set  them  growing  Tigor- 
OU8I7,  and  thej  froze  up  in  that  state,  while  the  sap  was  still 
flowing.  This  brings  me  to  a  point  where  I  would  like  to  make 
a  remark  in  relation  to  something  that  was  said  by  Dr.  Loring, 
the  President  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society,  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  He  took  the  ground  that  the  raising  of  fruit  had 
become  an  effort  of  science ;  that  it  could  not  be  profitable  any 
longer  from  the  fact  that  the  trees  had  become  sickly  through 
the  country,  and  were  failing  all  round ;  but  he  said  that  persons 
who  were  determined  to  have  apples  or  any  other  fruit  should 
put  them  out  and  drive  them,  and  get  all  they  could  at  once. 
That  might  be  safe  for  some  varieties,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  it 
^1  ever  do  here  in  New  England — ^northern  New  England,  at 
least.  I  think  that  to  set  out  an  orchard  of  Baldwin  trees,  and 
drive  them  very  fast,  would  be  to  risk  injuring  them  seriously ; 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  condition  in 
which  I  have  found .  mine — ^frozen  to  death.  I  remember  that 
my  father  planted  an  orchard  of  Baldwins,  and  when  they  had 
got  to  be  of  considerable  size,  there  came  a  pretty  deep  snow, 
before  the  ground  froze  up,  and  then  there  came  a  warm  spell, 
and  started  the  sap,  and  they  all  froze  to  death  that  winter.  The 
trunks  of  those  trees  were  three  or  four  inches  through,  and 
every  one  died.  I  have  known  other  similar  instances.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  Baldwin  and  the  Ladies'  Sweeting  should 
not  be  driven  here ;  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  endure  our 
New  England  winters  so  well  as  when  growing  more  moderately. 
When  they  make  their  wood  early  in  the  season,  and  ripen  it  so 
that  the  terminal  bud  is  sealed  up  and  all  right  before  the  cold 
weather  comes  on,  then  I  do  not  apprehend  the  least  danger  of 
any  apple-tree  freezing  to  death. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Ladies'  Sweeting.  I  regard  that  as  a 
most  excellent  sweet  apple  for  winter  use.  It  holds  its  fresh- 
ness and  good  qualities  late  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  beautiful 
apple  in  appearance.  It  is  astonishing  how  late  they  will  grow, 
if  you  will  only  let  them  hang  upon  the  tree.    At  the  time  we 
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usually  have  our  Bxhibitions,  I  am  very  much  perplexed  to  find 
good  specimens  to  carry  to  the  shows.  They  look  green,  as 
though  they  ought  to  hang  another  month.  They  grow  till 
about  the  last  of  October,  and  then  they  swell  off  large  and  fine, 
redden  all  round,  and  look  beautifully.  It  is  remarkably  pro- 
lific. Not  so  hardy  in  tree  as  a  great  many  other  varieties ;  a 
little  liable  to  have  the  canker ;  and  I  had  one  row  of  them  in 
the  nursery,  on  pretty  heavy  soil,  and  every  one  of  them  froze  to 
death  down  to  the  snow-line ;  but  they  started  again  above 
where  they  were  budded,  so  that  I  did  not  lose  the  trees  out- 
right ;  but  still  it  was  a  loss,  for  they  did  not  come  up  so  hand- 
somely as  the  first  time.  They  should  be  grown  upon  high, 
dry  soil,  comparatively,  and  not  forced,  as  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  force  them.  They  may  be  grafted  on  some  tree  more  hardy 
in  character,  like  the  Blue  Pearmain.  Those  who  know  it, 
express  the  opinion  that  that  wood  (the  Blue  Pearmain,)  is 
almost  as  hard  as  thorn  wood,  and  cuts  like  itl  Poor  as  the 
apple  is,  the  tree  will  bear  almost  anything,  and  makes  a  very 
good  stock  to  graft  upon,  it  is  so  hardy. 

Then  there  is  another  point  which  may  be  interesting  to  some 
gentlemen.  I  have  noticed  in  lifting  trees  in  the  nursery,  that 
the  roots  of  different  varieties  assume  different  forms.  For 
instance :  the  Blue  Pearmain  strikes  its  roots  downward,  while 
the  Hubbardston  Nonesuch  will  strike  its  roots  out  near  the 
surface.  I  know  this  is  so,  for  I  have  noticed  it  many  times. 
I  find  that  some  trees  will  have  a  vast  amount  of  roots — more 
even  than  much  larger  trees  in  a  row  alongside.  Why  it  is  so, 
I  am  unable  to  say ;  I  know  the  fact.  The  Hubbardston  apple 
has  a  marked  characteristic  in  this  respect.  The  trees  scarcely 
ever  throw  their  roots  so  deeply  as  many  other  trees.  They 
make  excellent  trees  to  plant.  They  do  not  grow  little  fine 
hairy  fibres,  without  any  large  roots  ;  they  have  plenty  of  them, 
almost  always. 

A  Member.  Do  you  consider  the  Blue  Pearmain  a  profitable 
apple  to  raise  ? 

Mr.  Clembijt.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  Occasionally  it  grows  very 
large  and  fine  in  appearance,  and  will  sell  tolerably  well  on 
account  of  its  beauty  of  appearance  ;  but  it  is  more  insipid  than 
the  Lyscom,  and  a  tougher  skin,  also.  I  have  known  it  to  bear 
very  great  crops,  but  it  is  ordinarily  a  shy  bearer.    I  recollect  a 
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neighbor  of  mine  had  twelve  barrels  from  a  tiee.  It  was  aston- 
ishing how  it  did  bear.  I  think  one  man  picked  ten  barrels  in 
a  daj.  A  gentleman  from  Brighton  was  at  an  exhibition  we 
had  at  Lowell,  and  bought  some  of  them  to  put  on  an  exhibi- 
tion table  in  Boston.  He  said  ihej  were  the  finest  he  ever 
saw.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  took  the  premium  or  not,  but  I 
believe  that  was  the  purpose  for  which  he  bought  them.  It  is  a 
little  against  the  rules,  but  I  know  people  do  such  things  some- 
times. 

Mr.  Stedxan.    How  does  the  Blue  Pearmain  strike  its  roots  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  Thej  strike  downward.  The  Northern  Spy, 
I  think,  strikes  its  roots  very  similar  to  the  Hubbardston. 
There  are  some  modifications  to  this  rule.  You  will  find  that 
all  trees  strike  their  roots  deeper  in  a  warm,  open  soil  than  in  a 
heavy,  wet  soil.  They  do  not  like  a  cold,  hard  soil ;  and  if  the 
soil  is  very  wet  and  heavy,  almost  all  apple  trees  will  strike 
their  roots  out  near  the  surface. 

I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the  gentlemen  present  in 
regard  to  the  Haskell  or  Ipswich  Sweet  ? 

A  Membeb.  The  Haskell  or  Ipswich  Sweet  was  originated, 
years  ago,  by  Dr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Cole  described  it  in  his  book  as 
the  Haskell  or  Sassafras  Sweet. 

Mr.  Dodge.  I  have  seen  the  original  tree.  I  think  I  carried 
the  apple  to  Mr.  Cole.  '^  Sassafras  Sweet "  is  a  fancy  name  be 
gave  it.  Some  of  his  family  said  it  tasted  like  sassafras,  but  I 
could  never  see  it.  It  went  to  New  York  and  appeared  in 
Thomas's  book  under  the  head,  '^  Haskell's  Sweet."  That  tree 
is  on  a  farm  in  tlie  further  part  of  Ipswich  from  here,  and  is  a 
very  fine  grower.  The  fruit  lasts  but  a  short  time ;  it  is  gen* 
erally  gone  by  Thanksgiving ;  but  while  it  does  last  it  is  very 
juicy  ;  you  cannot  eat  it  without  having  the  juice  run  out  of 
your  mouth  like  that  from  a  cider-mill. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  have  left  them  as  long  as  they  would  hang, 
and  I  find  they  are  vastly  better  to  hang  until  they  bleach  out. 
They  will  be  quite  light-colored^  and  have  more  of  this  high 
flavor,  and  the  juice  will  run  out  of  the  mouth,  as  you  say.  It 
is  a  most  capital  apple.  I  have  had  some  of  them  until  within 
a  week.  I  never  saw  better  fruit,  and  scarcely  any  tree  more 
prolific,  for  the  spurs  set  from  where  the  branches  start  from  the 
stem  throughout.    The  spurs  grow  all  round  the  tree  in  just 
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such  form  as  is  right  and  proper  to  enable  the  tree  to  sustain  an 
immense  weight.  They  are  almost,  in  that  regard,  equal  to  the 
old-fashioned  Green  Winter  Sweet ;  and  I  think  I  saw,  some  few 
years  ago,  at  an  exhibition  in  Boston,  that  Robert  Manning  had 
one  plate  of  apples  labelled  ^'  Pelham  Sweet,"  and  another 
"  Qreen  Winter  Sweet."  I  told  him  the  two  were  identical. 
He  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  thought  of  that  fact.  His  father 
had  obtained  them  under  these  two  different  names,  (and  he 
was  a  man  who  wanted  to  test  everything  he  heard  of,)  and  so 
his  son  had  these  two  plates  of  apples,  which  were  identical, 
labelled  with  these  two  different  names.  This  is  one  of  those 
varieties  that  grow  so  full  on  the  inside  as  to  support  an  enor- 
mous weight,  and  it  is  very  prolific.  The  tree,  by  the  way,  is 
not  literally  healthy ;  it  is  liable  to  canker  and  to  black  circles 
round  the  bark ;  and  without  very  high  cultivation  the  apples 
are  poor,  a  light  yellowish  color,  diy,  and  not  half  as  good  in 
quality  nor  half  as  large  as  those  growing  on  nicely  cultivated 
trees.  When  well  cultivated  they  grow  to  pretty  good  size,  are 
very  juicy,  and  hold  green  all  winter ;  while  others,  grown  on  a 
tree  three  rods  off, '  perhaps,  that  are  neglected,  will  be  small, 
and  turn  yellow  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and  nobody  not 
familiar  with  them  would  suspect  they  were  the  same  apples. 

There  is  one  more  variety  of  which  I  had  forgotten  to  speak 
— ^the  Orange  Sweet,  as  it  is  called  in  some  places.  I  think  Mr. 
Cole  remarked  to  me  once  that  it  should  be  called  the  Russet 
Sweet.  It  is  ripe  in  September  and  October,  and  is  an  enormous 
bearer.  It  is  a  good  autumn  market  apple ;  not  so  good  until 
fully  ripe,  and  then  it  is  very  sweet,  rather  juicy,  and  I  regard 
it  as  very  profitable  to  cultivate,  if  any  sweet  apple  can  be  so, 
because  you  can  get  such  remarkable  crops.  From  all  the 
young  and  vigorous  trees  that  are  well  cared  for  you  will  get  a 
good  crop  every  year,  and  they  sell  pretty  well,  or  did  this  year, 
at  least.  They  sold  readily  for  five  dollars  a  barrel  in  our 
Lowell  market  at  the  season  of  picking.  But  even  if  it  would 
not  sell,  I  should  regard  it  as  worth  raising  for  swine  or  for 
cattle  either.  That  is  another  advantage  in  raising  an  abun- 
dance of  sweet  apples.  If  we  ever  have  a  surplus  beyoid  iriiat 
we  want  to  use  ourselves,  and  what  the  markets  will  take,  we 
can  cook  them  and  use  them  as  food  for  our  stock  to  advantage. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  profitable  to  raise  sweet  apples  for 
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stock  and  for  awino.  I  know  that  some  of  my  neighbors  hare 
tried  the  experiment  with  pigs  and  store  hogs,  in  years  when 
there  was  an  abundance  of  apples,  and  thej  were  hardly  worth 
carrying  to  market,  of  boiling  apples  and  feeding  them  to  their 
pigs ;  and  I  have  heard  many  of  them  remark  that  the  pigs 
grew  just  as  well  as  they  would  on  something  else.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  were  fed  on  apples  exclusiTely,  but  apples  mixed 
with  other  things ;  and  from  experiments  I  have  tried  myself  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Huntington.    Is  there  a  Strawberry  apple  ? 

Mr.  CLmENT.  Tes,  sir.  It  is  a  New  York  variety,  I  think. 
There  is  an  early  Strawberry  apple,  certainly ;  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  another  or  not. 

Mr.  HuNTiNQTON.    Ripening  about  September,  I  think  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  Yes,  sir.  I  bought  a  tree  at  auction  once, 
and  kept  it  a  good  many  years.  Once  in  awhile  it  would  blow, 
but  I  could  not  get  many  apples  from  it.  I  never  got  half  a 
peck  at  a  time.  We  would  get  occasionally  a  few  small  apples, 
red  all  round,  handsome,  but  too  small  and  too  poor  a  crop,  and 
I  worked  the  tree  over  to  something  else. 

Mr.  Huntinqton.  The  tree  I  am  thinking  of  grew  in  Wood- 
stock, Conn. ;  a  large  apple,  very  fine  flavor,  and  not  altogether 
red ;  striped,  but  a  very  handsome  apple.  , 

Mr.  Clement.  Now,  in  relation  to  the  expediency  of  grow- 
ing apples.  If  a  man  has  a  sandy  soil,  or  a  soil  that  is  low,  and 
wet,  and  heavy,  and  cannot  be  sujfficiently  drained,  I  certainly 
would  not  recommend  him  to  go  into  the  raising  of  apples 
extensively,  or  any  other  fruit.  I  do  not  believe  good  aj^es 
can  be  raised  on  what  we  call  pine  plains.  I  have  known  per- 
sons to  plant  trees  in  such  soil  very  frequently,  but  I  never 
knew  any  apples  to  come  from  them. 

A  Membee.    Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Red  Russet  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  I  have  seen  the  apple  in  one  or  two  instances, 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  very  fine  fruit ;  I  have  not  tasted  it^  I 
am  hoping  to  have  some  next  year ;  but  my  hopes  may  be 
blasted,  as  they  are  sometimes. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  some  that  they 
have  had  the  Northern  Spy  set  out  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
do  not  get  any  fruit,  and  they  have  become  almost  discouraged 
with  it ;  and  I  have  heard  others  say,  that  if  they  would  be 
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patient,  they  would  get  fruit.    What  do  jou  know  in  regard  to 
the  Northern  Spy  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  an 
acquaintance  of  mine  said  he  ceuld  furnish  me  with  some 
Northern  Spy  scions.  I  had  heard  a  little  of  the  apple,  and  said 
I  would  like  a  few ;  but  when  the  scions  can^e^  my  trees  haying 
all  been  grafted,  I  had  no  stocks  to  work  them  in  except  one 
pretty  large  Blue  Pearmain  tree.  I  cut  the  head  from  that, 
and  worked  the  Northern  Spy  into  it.  It  did  not  bear,  until 
the  seventh  year,  more  than  half  a  dozen  apples,  then  it  bore  an 
excellent  crop ;  as  fine  a  crop  as  I  desire  to  see  on  any  tree.  It 
rested  a  year  then,  like  the  Baldwins,  which  bear  alternate 
years ;  and  that  is  the  case  with  almost  all  yarieties  which  bear 
80  fully  as  does  the  Baldwin.  The  second  year,  it  bore  another 
most  excellent  crop ;  they  were  very  large,  yery  tender  and  nice. 
I  noticed  that  some  of  the  apples  would  break  upon  falling  from 
the  tree.  The  skin  is  tender,  like  the  Porter,  and,  like  the 
Porter,  they  must  be  handled  yery  carefully.  I  noticed  at  that 
time,  that  before  they  were  fully  grown,  many  of  them  began  to 
decay,  so  that  at  haryesting  time,  there  were  a  good  many 
speckled  a  little,  and  a  good  many  more  that  appeared  as  though 
they  would  be  before  long.  We  managed  to  sort  them  and  sell 
them  off  early,  and  got  a  good  price  for  them.  But  the  next 
year  when  it  should  have  fruited,  which  was  a  year  ago,  our 
apple  crop  was  yery  generally  a  failure  •;  and  though  the  North- 
em  Spy  fruited,  I  think,  as  well  as  the  Baldwin,  it  did  not  do  so 
well ;  it  had  some  apples,  but  they  rotted  a  little.  This  year,  it 
fruited  again.  I  supposed,  if  it  had  borne  a  full  crop  last  year, 
it  would  not  haye  fruited  this,  but  it  did,  and  bore  a  pretty  fair 
crop.  But  it  had  that  old  habit — a  good  many  of  the  apples 
decayed ;  and  I  noticed,  the  day  before  I  started  to  come  here, 
that  there  were  quite  a  number  that  were  beginning  to  speck. 
I  am  a  little  doubtful  in  regard  to  that  apple.  I  would  not 
recommend  anybody  to  propagate  the  tree  extensiyely.  It  might 
be  well  enough  to  have  one  or  two  trees,  but  I  am  apprehensiye 
it  is  not  a  profitable  apple,  not  because  it  does  not  bear  enough, 
but  because  it  does  not  keep  well  enough.  It  appears  to  be  a 
good,  healthy  tree.  It  is  a  clean  growing,  nice  tree,  has  no  black 
wood,  and  is  late  in  putting  out  in  the  spring.  We  can  lift  them 
in  the  nursery  up  almost  to  t)ie  last  of  May.    It  is  a  little  later 
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than  the  WiUiama  in  putting  out,  and  makes  a  beantiful  head, 
and  handsome,  straight  stem.  We  rather  like  it,  on  many 
accounts,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  profitable.  I  will  not  say  it 
is  not,  but  I  should  rather  give  it  further  trial  before  decidii^ 
thai  point. 

I  would  like  to  saj  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  pears.  And 
on  that  subject,  I  hardlj  know  where  to  begin,  because  I  do  not 
regard  pears  as  a  fruit  which  people  can  propagate  and  succeed 
with  as  they  do  with  apples ;  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  in  the 
north  part  of  Middlesex  County,  if  a  farmer  were  to  bay  a 
hundred  pear  trees  and  set  them  out  as  he  does  apple  trees,  be 
would  be  a  little  better  off  to  give  the  money  to  the  nursery 
man,  and  leaye  the  trees  also  with  him.  Unless  he  takes  some 
special  paifls  to  get  the  right  spot  of  ground,  and  jH^pares  it 
with  reference  to  the  growing  of  pears,  unless  he  shall  have  an 
open  subsoil,  and  protection  from  the  high  winds,  and  the  many 
other  things  which  operate  upon  the  pear  tree  to  injure  it  in 
foliage  just  as  it  puts  out  in  the  spring,  he  will  not  succeed.  I 
have  tried  the  pear  somewhat  eztensiyely,  and  it  has  been  a 
failure  with  me,  and  all  my  neighbors  who  have  tried  it  have 
failed..  I  have  noticed,  that  in  starting  in  the  spring,  there  will 
come  a  windy  time,  and  the  leaves  will  thresh  and  blacken. 
The  pear  opens  an  exceedingly  tender  leaf;  I  know  nothing 
more  so.  If  anybody  in  the  county  is  going  to  plant  pear  trees, 
he  had  better  do  it  on  a  limited  scale. 

Mr.  Ives.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Clement.  In  making  your  preparations  to  plant  pears, 
select  your  land  where  the  trees  will  be  sheltered  from  the  wind. 
Here  allow  me  to  say,  that  we  have  some  pear  growers  in  Lowell, 
and  in  all  our  villages,  where  they  make  the  soil.  They  dig  a 
trench  and  fill  it  up  three  or  four  feet  deep  with  different  kinds 
of  soil  and  rubbish,  and  a  great  deal  of  street  manure,  and 
thoroughly  drain,  so  that  the  roots  can  penetrate  clear  down 
through  the  four  feet ;  and  then  they  protect  the  trees  by  high 
fences  or  the  walls  of  buildings.  There  they  get  great  pears, 
and  good  ones. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  It  was  said  yesterday  that  we  ought  not  to 
trench  deep,  so  as  to  induce  the  roots  to  penetrate  down  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  sun ;  they  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possihlo 
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on  the  surface.  You  speak  of  trenching  four  feet.  That  would 
carry  the  roots  down  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sun. 

Mr.  Clement.  It  ought  to  be  remarked^  at  this  juncture, 
that  the  pear  is  different  from  the  apple ;  it  inclines  always  to 
strike  its  roots  down  deep.  You  scarcely  ever  find  pear  roots 
on  the  surface,  no  matter  where  you  go.  They  do  not  need  to 
lie  near  the  warm  surface ;  and  this  soil  which  has  been  made 
is  not  a  cold  place,  by  any  manner  of  means.  One  reason  why 
the  pear  succeeds  in  such  places,  I  think,  is  because  It  needs 
higher  feed  than  the  apple,  and  in  this  soil,  which  is  made  and 
filled  up  with  street  man\ire,  which  will  decay  by  degrees  and 
be  rich  for  a  long  time,  it  gets  higher  feed  and  more  nourish- 
ment than  it  could  possibly  get  in  an  orchard,  planted  as  we 
plant  apple  trees. 

Mr.  DoDQE.  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  has  an  orchard 
in  Wenliam,  who  is  a  very  observing  man,  that  he  used  street 
manure  about  his  trees,  and  got  the  iron  which  is  ground  off  of 
the  wheels  of  canriages  and  the  shoes  of  horses,  which  he  said 
makes  the  trees  healthy. 

Mr.  Clement.  Here  again  is  another  element.  Wenham  is 
in  the  lower  part  of  this  county,  and  I  haye  always  heard  that  in 
that  part  of  Essex  County  there  is  a  clay  soil,  which  is  very 
favorable  to  the  pear. 

Mc  DoDOE.  There  is  no  clay  in  the  soil  I  speak  of.  iPurther 
off,  in  Ipswich,  there  is  clay. 

Mr.  Clement.  Then  it  is  remarkable ;  but  still,  he  may 
furnish  the  day  by  the  application  he  makes.  My  experience 
and  my  observation  all  lead  me  to  believe  that  pears  will  do 
vastly  better  where  there  is  considerable  clay. 

Mr.  Dodge.  A  gentleman  says  there  is  some  clay  in  Wen- 
ham.    Judging  by  the  surface,  I  thought  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Clement.  If  there  was  not  originally,  I  should  suppose 
there  would  have  to  be  some  applied  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Then  I  would  ask,  do  you  want  pears  for  your  own  family  or 
for  market  ?  If  for  your  family,  you  will  want  some  very  early, 
some  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  and  some  late.  I  have  observed 
a  great  many  pears  as  well  as  apples,  their  bearing  qualities,  and 
all  their  other  characteristic^ ;  and  I  have  found,  that  for  an 
early  variety,  the  Sostiezer  is  capital. 
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The  Dearborn  Seedling  is  a  good  pear  also.  In  a  warm  soil 
it  is  ezoellent  with  us. 

Mr.  Ites.    It  is  a  yery  good  pear. 

Mr.  DoDGB.    Excellent  with  me — ^none  better. 

Mr.  Clement.  Then  there  is  the  Bartlett.  A  little  tender  in 
tree ;  sometimes  liable  to  freeze  to  death. 

A  Member.    How  is  the  Bloodgood  ? 

•Mr.  Clement.  With  me,  one  of  the  more  hardj  kinds.  It 
never  has  suffered  by  blight,  like  some  others.  I  should  say 
that  it  is  a  good  pear. 

Mr.  -DoDQB.  Why  is  not  the  Bloodgood  cultivated,  if  it  is  so 
good  apear? 

Mr.  Clement.  It  is  not  cultivated  extensively.  One  reason 
is  this :  It  is  not  a  very  attractive  pear  in  its  appearance ;  it  is 
a  little  too  small,  and  the  color  is  not  attractive.  It  is  early, 
and  does  not  keep  long.  The  demand  for  the  trees  is  limited, 
and  usually  for  private  families.  A  man  never  buys  more  than 
one  or  two  simply  for  his  own  use.  It  is  not  so  well  adapted  to 
the  market  as  others,  because  it  is  not  showy  enough. 

Mr.  Dodge.    Is  the  Madeleine  worth  cultivating  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  It  is  earlier  than  the  Bostiezer ;  but  if  my 
observation  is  worth  anything,  I  would  say  it  is  a  tree  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  blight,  and  the  fruit  liable  both  to  break  and  rot 

Mr.  Ives.    It  is  tender,  and  discarded  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Clement.  It  rusts  upon  the  tree.  It  bears  pretty  well 
sometimes,  and  then  it  is  astringent. 

Mr.  Ives.  Sometimes  astringent ;  a  great  bearer ;  not  worth 
cultivating. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  sell  a  few  every  year — ^not  many.  No  man 
would  care  to  have  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  Madeleine. 

Then,  to  come  to  something  later,  there  is  the  Bartlett,  which 
cannot  be  discarded.  No  man  would  feel  that  he  could  do  with- 
out it,  if  he  could  get  it.  The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  remark- 
ably prolific  and  an  early  bearer.  I  think  quite  as  good  on  tlie 
quince  root  as  on  the  pear ;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any  better. 
It  is  a  good  market  pear,  ripening  in  October,  after  the  Bartletts 
are  gone,  and  after  the  flush  of  fruit  in  September  is  over ;  and 
sometimes  we  have  had  a  great  flush  of  fruit  in  that  month. 
The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  always  sells  well  here.  It  is  large, 
and  makes  a  fine  appearance.    Then  the  Duchess  is  still  later. 
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A  Member*    What  do  you  think  of  the  Belle  Lucrative  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  The  Belle  Lucrative  is  sweet,  melting  and 
buttery.  I  don't  think  it  is  that  turtle-egg  butter  that  Professor 
Agassiz  spoke  of,  but  butter  that  is  a  good  deal  better — ^butter 
that  relishes. 

A  Member.    How  is  the  Flemish  Beauty  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  The  Flemish  Beauty  is  a  nice,  dear-growing, 
hardy  tree,  (nice  as  the  Bartlett;)  but  sometimes  the  fruit 
cracks  badly  and  is  almost  a  failure.  At  other  seasons  it  is 
remarkably  good.  In  some  localities  it  is  capital ;  in  others, 
insipid.  It  rots  inside  first.  You  may  think  you  are  going  to 
have  something  nice,  but  if  you  happen  to  pinch  it  a  little  hard 
your  thumb  will  go  through.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  the 
tree,  and  will  be  for  the  present. 

A  Member.    Would  you  recommend  the  Beurre  d' Amalis  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  I  believe  I  would  not,  notwithstanding  it  is 
liked  by  some.  It  is  a  rampant  and  very  sprawling  grower  as  a 
nursery  tree ;  I  hardly  know  how  it  appears  when  in  the  orchard. 
It  is  a  tree  that  needs  severe  cutting  to  bring  it  into  form.  The 
pear  ripens  early,  aild  decays  rather  early,  I  believe. 

A  Member*    It  rots  at  the  core. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  had  that  impression,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
say  so  emphatically,  because  I  did  not  know.  It  is  astringent ; 
or  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  astringent.  It  has  that  flavor, 
which  suits  some  palates — the  champagne  flavor,  so  called.  I 
have  no  fancy  for  it. 

A  Member.    What  do  you  think  of  the  Maria  Louise  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  The  Maria  Louise  I  do  not  know.  I  remem- 
ber, when  I  first  began  to  raise  trees,  I  came  down  to  Salem  and 
bought  a  lot  of  trees  from  a  man,  and  among  them  was  a  Maria 
Louise ;  but  I  never  got  a  single  pear,  although  I  had  it  twenty 
years.    It  died  last  year. 

A  Member.    The  Belle  Lucrative  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  I  have  spoken  of  that.  It  is  a  capital  pear, 
but  in  our  locality  liable  to  blight  in  tree ;  to  die  off*,  branch 
after  branch,  until  it  is  gone ;  and  sometimes  a  tree  will  die 
outright  in  one  season. 

Mr.  DonoE,  That  tree  never  blights  here,  and*  is  considered 
by  many  cultivators  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
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Mr.  Clgmbnt.  I  would  say,  too,  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
pearsy  when  70U  can  get  it  to  bear ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  liable  to 
hSl  with  me,  I  would  state  that  fact.  If  I  could  keep  them 
alive  and  bearing,  no  amount  of  monej  would  tempt  me  to  part 
with  them. 

Mr.  Ives.    Is  your  soil  moist  or  dry  ? 

Mr.  Clebcent.  I  had  a  row  of  Belle  Lucratives  beginning  in 
a  hollow  and  extending  on  to  a  hill. 

Mr.  Ives.    In  a  clay  subsoil  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  I  think  not.  I  think  there  is  but  little  clay 
in  my  soil,  any  way.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  growing  of  pears. 
I  remarked,  in  the  beginning,  that  pears  with  me  ha^  been 
failures.  But  I  have  seen  them  grown  in  the  city  of  Lowell  very 
large  and  fine  indeed. 

Mr.  Ives.    I  have  seen  the  blight  on  the  Belle  Lucrative. 

Mr.  CtEiCENT.  The  Duchess  is  the  pear  more  generally 
planted  in  our  region  than  any  other  late  pear.  It  grows  large, 
and  some  say  it  is  a  capital  pear ;  others,  that  it  is  about  second- 
rate  ;  and  occasionally  a  gentleman  will  say  it  is*  third-rate. 
Opinions  vary  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  firuit ;  but  at  any 
rate,  no  matter  about  the  quality,  it  is  profitable  to  raise,  because 
you  can  always  sell  it,  and  at  a  high  price.  It  is  so  fine  in 
appearance,  that,  coming  at  a  season  when  fruits  are  compara- 
tively scarce— in  November  (it  can  be  kept  up  to  December 
sometimes,  but  November  is  the  month  for  it) — ^it  always  com- 
mands a  high  price.  I  hear  of  their  being  sold  for  six  dollars  a 
dozen. 

A  Member.  What  varieties  of  pears  are  least  liable  to  throw 
ofif  their  leaves  before  frost  comes?  I  find  a  good  many  of 
mine  throw  off  their  leaves  four,  five  or  six  weeks  before  the 
fruit  matures.    Some  varieties  do  it  every  year. 

Mr.  Clement.  I  am  glad  that  matter  has  been  alluded  to, 
because  I  might  have  overlooked  it.  I  have  had  some  such 
experience  myself.  I  should  say  that  the  Flemish  Beauty  was 
the  worst  in  regard  to  that ;  it  casts  its  foliage  before  the  pears 
are  ripened.  Of  course  the  fruit  is  thus  left  unprotected,  and 
the  pears  are  worthless.  The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  does  the 
same  thing  sometimes.  My  grounds,  however,  are  not  a  crite- 
rion by  which  you  can  judge  of  these  things.  Another  man's 
experience  would  be  different  from  mine,  especially  where  there 
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was  daj  in  the  soil.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anj  day  in  my 
soil,  and  some  of  it  is  hard-pan.  After  you  get  down  two  feet 
it  is  pretty  hard,  and  in  some  places  we  have  to  use  the  pick.  It 
is  ill-adapted  to  the  growing  of  pears,  in  my  estimation.  Very 
frequently  the  Flemish  Beauty  foliage  comes  entirely  off  and 
leaves  the  pears  naked  ;  and  sometimes  the  Winter  Nelis  does, 
but  less  frequent  than  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey. 

A  Member.    Does  the  Urbaniste  ever  shed  any  of  its  leaves  ? 

Mr.  Clement.  No,  sir ;  it  is  always  good  with  me,  but  a  poor 
bearer.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is ;  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  for  it 
is  a  most  capital  pear.  I  have  seen  them  raised  in  Lowell  which 
were  exceedingly  fine ;  but  on  my  grounds  it  is  one  of  the 
poorest  bearers  we  have. 

A  Member.    How  about  the  age  7 

Mr.  Clement.  These  have  age  enough.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  twenty-five  years  old,  and  ought  to  bear  in  that  time. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  things  which  might .  be  said  in 
relation  .to  these  fruits ;  but  I  have  already  occupied  too  much 
of  your  time,  and  ther^  are  some  experienced  fruifrgrowers  in 
Essex  County,  Which  is  famous  for  them,  and  I  would  much 
rather  hear  from  tliem  than  say  anything  more  myself. 

Mr.  Dodge.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  the  pear 
which  is  considered  the  best  we  have — the  Beurre  d'Anjou  7 

Mr.  Clement.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  winter  pears — ^better  than  the  Winter  Nelis.  It  cannot 
be  kept  quite  so  long,  perhaps,  as  the  Winter  Nelis.  It  makes  a 
beautiful  tree,  forming  a  pyramidal  head  naturally,  without 
much  clipping  or  pruning,  an^  the  fruit  is  large  and  fine  in- 
appearance.  I  remember  once,  hearing  Colonel  Wilder  make  a 
remark  like  this :  that  he  had  spent  $20,000  in  importing  pear 
trees,  and  if  he  had  never  got  any  other  than  the  Beurre 
d'Anjou,  that  alone  would  pay  the  nation  in  his  opinion.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  on  one  occasion,  about  the  last  of  January  or  early 
in  February,  he  brought  to  Mr.  Flint's  room  at  the  State  house, 
where  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were  in  session,  one  of  those 
Beurre  d'Anjou  pears,  which  had  begun  to  rot  upon  the  out- 
side, and  stated  that  several  days  prior  to  this  he  had  scooped 
this  little  speck  out,  and  had  brought  this  specimen  up  there  to 
show  that  they  could  be  kept  sometime  after  beginning  to  decay 
by  scooping  out  the  decayed  spot.    They  never  begin  to  rot  at 
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{he  core,  but  when  {hey  decay  begin  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  is 
always  perceptible. 

Mr.  HuBBABD.  If  the  gentleman  had  gone  a  little  farther 
back,  and  told  us  what  should  be  the  mode  of  procedure  in  rais- 
ing pears,  it  would  have  been  of  great  yalue  to  us.  I  haTO 
noticed,  so  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  that  there  is  an 
inoreasiug  interest  among  the  people  in  regard  to  fruit,  and 
more  and  more  fruit  trees  are  continually  planted ;  but  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  have  set  out  trees  hare  met  with 
much  success.  Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  that  the  diflSculty 
was,  that  they  have  heard  these  accounts  of  various  kinds  of 
pears,  that  they  were  very  nice  indeed,  and  upon  that  hare  pur- 
chased the  trees  and  planted  them.  Now,  what  people  want  to 
know  is,  what  shall  be  their  course  of  procedure  when  they 
purchase  those  trees  and  plant  them,  to  bring  them  into  bearing 
condition,  and  to  have  them  flourisb  well.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  have  purchased  apple  trees,  and  set  them  out, 
and  I  have  followed  the  trees  along,  and  noticed  that  they  never 
succeed  in  getting  anything ;  and  it  SQcmed  to  me  that  it  was 
to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  the  soil  as  to  neglect.  In  flie 
discussion  this  forenoon,  we  talked  about  the  root  crop  and 
everybody  said  it  needed  constant  care ;  that  the  weeds  must 
not  be  allowed  to  grow ;  that  if  they  went  a  week  too  long,  it 
was  a  serious  injury  to  the  roots.  Now,  if  we  set  pear  trees  or 
apple  trees,  or  any  other  fruit  trees,  must  they  not  have  as  much 
care  as  we  give  to  these  other  things  ?  The  idea  seems  to  be 
that  all  we  have  got  to  do  to  obtain  plenty  of  fruit  for  our  tables, 
is  simply  to  pay  a  dollar  or  two  for  a  tree  and  set  it  out.  That 
is  very  little  indeed  ;  but  are  we  going  to  get,  in  a  few  years, 
delicious  pears  from  those  trees  that  we  set  out,  without  giving 
them  the  care  which  we  heard  this  morning  all  these  other 
things  need  ? 

I  hope  Mr.  Clement  and  others  will  take  up  this  matter,  and 
let  those  who  wish  to  set  out  trees  understand  that  something 
more  is  required  than  purchasing  and  planting  a  tree  to  get  the 
fruit. 

B.  Bamsat.  With  regard  to  one  apple,""  the  Northern  Spy, 
I  would  say  a  word,  because  I  fear  that  some  will  be  deceived 
by  it.  If  a  friend  should  give  them  the  apple,  they  would  say, 
<^  Yes,  I  will  certainly  have  some  of  those  trees,  or,  I  will  hsTS 
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some  of  those  grafts,  if  I  can  get  them.''  I  have  spread  round 
too  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid.  Some  of  my  neighbors  got  a 
tree  or  two,  and  they  would  almost  guard  them  at  night,  they 
were  so  choice.  The  tree  grows  thriftily,  evenly,  makes  a  pretty 
head,  grows  very  thick  and  bushy.  I  got  a  few  of  the  grafts. 
I  had  a  tree  that  had  never  developed  its  fruit,  and  I  thought  if 
I  could  get  some  of  these  grafts  to  put  into  it,  I  should  get  some 
fruit.  I  did  so,  and  at  the  proper  time  after  grafting,  I  got  the 
fruit,  and  it  was  excellent  fruit,  ^lendid  fruit ;  but  it  had  that 
defect  which  the  gentleman  tells  us  it  has — the  apples  would 
rot  on  the  tree.  I  had  apples  of  that  kind  which  grew  untU 
they  measured,  I  think,  from  ten  to  twelve  inches,  and  then 
prematurely  ripened  on  the  tree  and  fell  off.  But  I  would  give 
them  to  my  neighbors  to  taste  of,  and  they  would  all  say, 
^^  That  is  a  splendid  apple."  The  tree  that  I  took  these  grafts 
from  had  been  standing  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  my  neighbor 
who  owned  it  had  got  vexed  with  it,  and  wanted  to  cut  it  down. 
^^  No,"  I  said,  ^^  bear  with  it,"  and  he  did.  He  has  raised  some 
of  the  fruit,  but  there  is  the  same  difficulty  about  it.  I  have 
given  away  a  good  many  grafts  of  the  kind,  but  I  think  the  tree 
is  an  unsafe  one  to  raise,  though  there  is  no  better  apple  grown, 
if  you  can  get  it ;  but  there  is  the  difficulty.  It  has  a  tender 
skin,  will  rot  on  the  tree,  and  is  not  what  we  want.  The  New 
York  Northern  Spy  is  a  different  apple.  It  seems  to  be  born  in 
a  different  climate,  and  keeps  better.  One  of  my  neighbors 
tasted  of  it,  and  gave  it  great  praise.  He  brought  the  seeds 
home,  and  said,  "  Be  very  careful  of  them ;  I  want  to  raise 
some  of  the  same  kind."  He  knows  about  as  much  in  regard 
to  raising  fruit  as  a  great  many  other  people.  I  speak  of  it  to 
caution  people  against  experimenting  with  this  tree. 

Henry  K.  Oliver,  of  Salem.  Mr.  Clement  has  spoken  of 
the  difficulty  of  cultivating  pear  trees.  I  have  had  but  little 
experience,  but  the  little  I  liave  had  has  not  been  attended  with 
much  difficulty.  I  moved  to  Lawrence  ■  from  Salem  in  1849, 
when  the  town  was  rather  in  the  rough.  Alter  building  a 
house,  my  great  desire  was  to  make  the  most  of  what  little 
garden  there  was.  There  was  something  like  five  thousand  feet 
of  exceedingly  sandy  land.  The  soil  was  so  sandy,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  cart  off  a  considerable  portion,  and  I  carted  off,  I 
should  think,  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  depth  of  the  whole  five 
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or  8ix  thousand  feet.  I  then  brought  in  from  the  meadows  and 
from  a  clay  bed  in  the  neighborhood,  I  should  think  three  times 
the  amount  I  had  carted  off  of  claj,  meadow  mud,  and  leaf 
mould.  Those  three  articles  I  very  thoroughly  worked  with 
the  sand.  I  trenched  from  one  side  of  the  garden  to  the  other, 
throwing  back  the  sand,  and  mixing  the  other  materiab  in. 
That  I  did  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring,  I  set  out 
about  twenty-four  pear  trees,  eight  feet  apart,  of  the  kinds 
known  about  here  as  the  most  valuable.  I  took  no  particular 
pains,  except  to  set  them  out  regularly,  and  there  I  let  them 
stay,  and  they  took  care  of  themselves.  If  I  found  a  branch 
sticking  out,  I  trimmed  it  off,  desiring  to  have  pyramidal  shaped 
trees;  and  from  1852  down  to  1866,  those  trees  (with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  which  from  some  cause,  I  don't  know 
what,  died,)  have  borne  successive  crops  of  pears,  and  in  most 
years,  the  crop  has  been  exceedingly  abundant.  Now,  whether 
the  mixture  of  soil  which  I  made  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
pear  or  not,  persons  more  familiar  with  such  detaOs  can  answer, 
but  these  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  firuit  in  my 
garden  at  Lawrence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack.  My  trees 
were  all  dwarfs. 

Tlien  there  is  another  point  which  I  have  not  heard  mentioned 
here  at  all,  which  I  should  like  to  have  gentlemen  with  small 
gardens  think  of  a  little,  and  that  is,  the  cultivation  of  double 
dwarf  trees  in  pots  or  tubs  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  pail.  A 
painter's  tub  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  across,  and  the 
same  number  of  inches  deep,  or  a  large  sized  flower-pot,  fifteen 
inches  across  and  fifteen  deep,  should  be  filled  with  carefully 
prepared  soil,  and  the  tree  planted.  I  begin  with  trees  about 
two  years  old ;  better  in  the  fall  of  the  year  than  any  other 
time.  The  pot  must  have  a  much  larger  orifice  at  the  bottom 
than  ordinary  flower-pots— at  least  three  inches  in  diameter. 
When  the  soil  is  put  in,  it  must  be  pressed  down  with  the  hand 
or  rammed  in ;  it  must  be  rich  soil,  and  room  must  be  left  at 
the  top,  where  liquid  manure  can  be  poured  in  as  the  tree  diall 
need  it.  The  third  year,  whether  the  tree  be  peach,  pear,  api^e, 
or  cherry,  you  will  begin  to  have  fruit,  and  a  great  deal  of  it, 
for  so  small  a  tree.  From  a  peach  tree  raised  in  that  way,  three 
years  old,  I  took  this  year  fifteen  well  grown  peaches,  and  I 
have  known  from  thirty-six  to  forty  and  even  fifty  taken  from  a 
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tree.  The  tree  is  within  your  grasp ;  you  can  manage  it,  take 
it  up,  and  carry  it  from  one  part  of  your  garden  to  another.  I 
should  addy^that  you  may  place  the  pot  in  any  convenient  part 
of  your  grounds,  with  a  good  exposure  to  the  sun,  set  it  about 
six  inches  deep  in  the  soil,  and  the  tree  will  thrust  its  roots 
through  the  pot  and  then  through  the  orifice,  and  make  its  way 
down  into  the  soil  underneath,  and  there  feed.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year,  about  the  15th  of  November,  you  will  lift  the  tree 
carefully,  cutting  off  whatever  root  may  have  thrust  itself 
through  the  orifice,  put  it  in  the  cellar,  away  from  actual  frost, 
and  there  keep  it  until  the  .next  spring.  I  have  now  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  trees,  packed  away  in  a  portion  of  my 
cellar,  where  the  thermometer  does  not  get  down  to  zero,  nor  is 
it  hot.  In  the  spring,  I  shall  replace  them  in  the  garden,  and 
very  soon  the  tree  will  begin  to  thrust  its  roots  through  this 
orifice,  and  feed  upon  the  soil  and  go  to  work  preparing  its 
fruit.  That  is  a  very  pleasant  way  to  raise  fruit  for  persons 
with  small  gardens,  who  want  a  pretty  horticultural  or  pomo- 
logical  plaything.  This  is  the  mode  of  culture  commonly 
pursued  in  Japan  and  China.  In  the  garden  of  which  I  have 
just  spoken,  that  I  made  at  Lawrence,  my  son-in-law,  who  resides 
there  now,  has  some  forty  or  fifty  peach  trees,  about  a  man's 
height ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  William  Gray,  Jr.,  there  were,  three  years  ago,  three  hun- 
dred peach  trees,  of  various  sizes,  raised  in  this  way,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  a  very  large  crop  was  taken  from  them. 

Mr.  Clabx.    What  kinds  have  you  raised  ? 

Mr.  Oliveb,  I  had  the  Crawford,  two  or  three  varieties,  late 
and  early,  the  Stump-the-World,  I  think,  and  the  Early  York. 
I  had  only  about  half  a  dozen  varieties. 

Mr.  Tatlor.  My  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Needham,  of  South 
Banvers,  has  had  some  fifteen  years  experience  in  the  culture 
of  small  fruits,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Needham.  It  isjnot  my  province  to  speak  in  public.  My 
province  is  in  dealing  with  the  fickle  goddess  Pomona ;  and 
sure  enough,  s)ie  has  been  very  fickle  of  late  years.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  we  have  labored  under  in  the  cultivation  of 
pears  has  been  that  we  have  made  an  error  in  selecting  the 
bottoms.  Nearly  all  the  good  bearing  pear  trees  in  the  city  of 
Salem  and  vicinity  are  worked  upon  English  bottoms.    Those 
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bottoms  have  very  many  fibrous  black  roots.  The  American 
varieties  all  have  light  Jrellow  roots ;  but  some  trees  brought 
from  New  Jersey,  grown  upon  red  shale  soil,  have  answered 
nearly  as  good  a  purpcme  as  those  English  bottoms.  All  those 
grown  on  bottoms  raised  from  our  old  pears,  such  as  the  Button 
pear,  have  very  poor  roots,  and  will  almost  always  blight  before 
they  are  capable  of  being  worked,  and  the  buds  worked  upon 
them  will  blight,  quite  often,  and  if  they  once  blight  they  will 
always  blight,  and  the  tree  is  worthless. 

With  regpird  to  small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  we  in  this 
vicinity  cannot  cultivate  the  strawberry  as  we  would  like  to. 
We  have  one  great  plague,  and  that  is  the  robin.  We  would 
like  to  cultivate  the  strawberry  in  hills,  but  if  we  plant  those 
varieties  we  want  to  cultivate  in  that  way,  they  want  nearly  a 
foot  square  to  each  hill  to  get  the  best  fruit  and  the  largest 
quantity.  But  if  so  planted,  the  birds  come  along  and  begin  to 
pick,  not  one,  but  the  lot ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  getting  along 
but  by  covering  the  ground.  Therefore  we  have  to  give  up  the 
larger  berries  and  go  into  the  small,  that  will  bear  five  or  six 
plants  to  the  pot. 

With  cherries  we  labor  under  the  same  disadvantage.  We 
find  no  fault  with  what  the  robins  pick  when  we  are  picking, 
because  that  they  eat ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cherries  begin  to  ripen 
they  begin  to  pull  on  them.  I  have  seen  a  bird  strike  twelve 
cherries  in  succession,  and  every  one  of  those  cherries  was 
ruined,  because  they  will  all  rot  afterwards.  They  will  'never 
leave  off  pulling  until  the  fruit  is  gone ;  and  as  the  public  senti- 
ment is  now  in  regard  to  destroying  these  birds,  we  labor  under 
that  disadvantage. 

Another  trouble  is  the  dor-worm.  I  suppose  it  is  that.  We 
set  out  our  strawberry  plants  in  rows,  and  one  of  these  dor- 
worms  will  come  up  and  eat  off  the  roots  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
of  them  just  below  the  surface,  and  the  plant  dies.  That  is 
another  thing  we  have  to  contend  with.  I  have  lost  an  acre  and 
a  quarter  by  the  dor-worm  this  year. 

Mr.  Wetherell.    Does  the  robin  eat  this  worm  ? 

Mr.  Needham.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  the  robin  eat  any  worm. 
At  cherry  time  they  come  in  the  morning  two  hours  to  break* 
fiftst,  at  noon  two  hours  to  dinner,  and  at  night  two  hours  to 
supper ;  and  they  will  spoil  sixty  cherries  each  time  ;  there  is 
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one  hundred  and  eighty  a  day  for  each  bird.  I  believe  we  sold 
f  145  worth  this  year,  and  they  ate  morp  than  that  while  we  were 
picking ;  and  how  many  they  spoiled  before,  that  they  didn't 
eat,  I  don't  know.  There  were  four  rows  of  late  trees,  and 
from  five  trees  at  the  ends  of  each  of  those  rows  we  did  not  pick 
a  cherry.    The  robins  came  and  cleaned  forty  of  those  trees. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  a  greater  number  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples which  will  guide  us  in  all  cases,  I  have  noticed  in  the 
discussion  upon  fruits,  that,  after  all,  we  seem  to  be  able  to  carry 
away  with  us  but  very  little  that  will  be  of  any  practical  benefit, 
individual  experience  is  so  diverse.  I  have  a  plantation  of  pear 
trees  numbering  some  three  or  four  hundred,  some  twenty  years 
old  and  some  three  or  four ;  and  I  have  endeavored  to  observe 
pretty  carefully  both  my  own  trees  and  those  of  my  neighbors 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  county ;  and  some  peculiar  and 
interesting  experiences  have  come  up  in  the  course  of  my  con- 
nection with  those  trees,  showing  the  contrary  influences  which 
govern  men  in  their  judgment  as  regards  trees.  For  instance, 
year  before  last,  in  one  plantation,  where  there  were  ten  pear 
trees  of  ten  different  varieties,  the  trees  were  apparently  in  very 
good  condition  in  the  autumn.  When  I  mulched  round  them 
with  manure  in  the  fall,  I  left  them  in  very  good  condition,  as  I 
supposed.  In  the  spring  I  found  that  every  tree  of  the  Stevens 
Genesee  variety  took  the  blight,  and  every  one  was  entirely 
destroyed.  Of  course  my  prejudices  were  immediately  raised 
against  the  Stevens  Genesee.  The  past  winter  I  found  that 
precisely  the  same  influences  had  been  at  work  upon  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  Every  one  of  that  variety  in  this  plantation  was 
destroyed  in  this  way.  The  bark  became  black,  there  was  a 
little  black  spot  upon  each  leaf,  which  gradually  extended,  the 
leaf  turned  yellow,  and  the  trees  died,  and  I  was  obliged  to  dig 
them  all  up ;  so  that  my  prejudices  were  immediately  raised 
against  the  Flemish  Beauty.  What  will  happen  next  year,  I 
don't  know.  So  that,  as  regards  fixed  facts  in  the  culture  of 
fruit,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  not  many  of  them.  There  are, 
however,  two  facts  that  are  forced  upon  my  mind  very  particu-. 
larly  with  relation  to  pears ;  first,  that  the  pear  must  have  a 
deep  soil ;  and,  secondly,  protection.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  pears  will  not  flourish  and  bear  fruit  if  you  are  deficient  in 
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depth  of  soil ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  from  the  £eu2t,  that 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  *  pays  no  attention  to  his  trees  at  all, 
has  abundant  and  most  excellent  crops ;  but  his  trees  were  set 
out  in  a  deep  soil,  and  are  protected  from  the  northerly  and  the 
easterly  winds.  I  therefore  think,  that  in  setting  out  a  planta- 
tion of  pear  trees,  no  matter  what  the  variety  may  be,  we  can 
rdy  upon  these  two  things  as  fixed  facts  or  principles — ^protec- 
ti<m  and  deep  soil ;  and  I  think  we  can,  if  we  keep  in  mind 
these  two  things,  reckon  with  great  confidence  upon  our  crops. 
As  regards  the  kinds  which  should  be  planted — that  is,  which 
are  the  most  hardy — ^my  experience  leads  me  to.  think  that  all 
Tarieties  will  take  a  fancy  to  die,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do ;  and 
if  I  was  asked  which  I  would  choose,  I  should  hardlj  know 
what  to  say.  I  might  mention  the  four  varieties  that  have  lived 
with  me,  and  borne  largely  and  continuously ;  but  I  should  hes- 
itate, because  some  other  man  might  rise  up  here  and  say  he 
had  had  exceedingly  bad  luck  with  those  trees. 

Mr.  OuvEB.    Where  is  your  plantation  ¥ 

Dr.  NiGHOLfl.    In  Haverhill. 

Mr.  Oliveb.    What  is  the  soil  7 

Dr.  Nichols.    Silicious,  without  day. 

Mr.  Oljveb.    How  is  it  protected  ? 

Dr.  Nichols.    Mine  is  quite  exposed. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Tour  neighbor's  ? 
•  Dr.  Nichols.  They  are  finely  protected  by  hills.  The  pear 
garden  I  refer  to  is  Mr.  Hale's,  down  on  the  side  of  the  river. 
He  has  never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  his  fruit,  baring  no 
interest  in  it ;  and  yet,  in  that  plantation  of  one  hundred  trees, 
I  can  hardly  recollect  a  season  when  he  has  not  had  an  abun- 
dance of  fruit. 

Mr.  OLfVEB.  The  garden  to  which  I  have  referred  is  protected 
on  all  sides.    . 

Dr.  Nichols.  No  doubt  your  success  is  due  to  that  features- 
protection. 

Mr.  Clement.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman  last  up,  I  would 
like  to  remark,  that  we  shall  always  have  this  little  difficulty  he 
speaks  of ;  that  is  to  say,  we  shall  never  get  at  any  fixed  facts  by 
which  we  can  be  governed  in  all  places.  The  gentleman  says 
tiiat  he  has  met  with  ill-success  with  two  or  three  varieties  of 
pears  in  his  garden ;  but  a  neighbor,  two  or  three  miles  distant, 
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maj  plant  the  same  varieties,  on  soil  of  a  little  different  char- 
acter, and  perhaps  those  very  kinds  that  hare  died  in  this  gen- 
tleman's garden  will  succeed  admirably  there,  and  some  other 
yarieties  fail.  It  is  exactly  so,  and  I  believe  it  always  will  be 
80 ;  and  for  that  reason  I  advise  all  persons  who  are  going  to 
plant  pear  trees,  to  plant  them  on  a  limited  scale.  Try  a  few 
varieties,  and  find  out,  if  you  can,  what  varieties  will  succeed ; 
and  then,  if  you  dare,  go  into  it  a  little  more  largely.  But 
these  failures  will  occur,  and  in  some  localities  it  will  be  one 
variety  and  in  some  another.  So  I  have  no  hope  that  we  can 
lay  down  a  rule  by  which  every  person  can  be  governed  in 
planting  trees.  I  have  no  idea  that  we  can  name  a  list  of  twenty 
varieties,  more  or  less,  that  will  succeed  in  all  places,  even 
within  a  circle  of  ten  miles. 

Dr.  NiCHOLB.  This  uncertainty  prevails  also,  I  think,  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  different  varieties  of  fruit.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Farmers'  Club  at  Haverhill,  one  gentleman  said  he 
was  going  to  graft  his  Yicar  of  Winkfield  trees,  as  he  was  leifraid 
the  fruit  was  good  for  nothing.  I  advised  him  not  to  do  so, 
and  observed  that  one  of  our  most  distinguished  pomologists, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  had  stated  that  if  but  one  variety  was  to  be 
preserved,  it  should  be  the  Yicar  of  Winkfield.  So  it  is  that 
people's  opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  fruit  itself. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  selecting  pears,  we  should  have  reference 
not  so  much  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit  as  the  hardiness  of  the 
tree.  To  be  sure,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  to  be  considered  ; 
but  a  tree  that  is  vigorous,  and  gives  us  fair  fruit,  I  prefer  to  a 
better  quality  of  fruit,  if  tlie  tree  is  liable  to  be  winter  killed 
and  is  a  shy  bearer. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  was  struck  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Clement,  that 
in  some  localities  a  particular  variety  of  pear  will  do  well,  which, 
in  other  localities,  will  fail.  One  of  the  most  striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  took-  place  at  the  National  Pomological  Convention 
in  Boston.  Tlie  pears  were  brought  up  singly  and  discussed. 
Among  others,  the  Napoleon, — a  very  juicy,  nice  pear,  in  some 
circumstances, — ^was  brought  up.  One  gentleman  observed 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  pears  he  raised,  and  one  of  the  freest 
bearers.  He  was  asked  where  his  location  was.  It  was  on 
Long  Island, — such  a  place.  Another  gentleman  got  up  in  a 
few  minutes  and  said  he  considered  the  Napoleon  a  very  poor 
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pear,  indeed^  yerj  astringent,  and  an  exceedinglj  shy  bearer. 
'*  Where  is  your  residence  V*  **  I  am  about  twenty  miles  from 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken,  on  Long  Island,  and  boA 
of  us  witfein  about  the  same  distance  from  the  searshore." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  apple  is  decidedly  the  fruit  for  the 
farm,  and  not  the  pear.  There  is  one  very  striking  thing  about 
all  apples,  that  I  noticed  a  great  many  years  ago,  and  called 
attention  to,  in  an  article  that  I  published — ^that  apples  grown 
on  a  given  sotl,  or  in  a  given  region  of  country,  were  almost 
invariably,  better  than  apples  brought  from  abroad.  I  named 
at  the  time  the  Baldwin,  Uie  Minister,  the  Hubbardston  None- 
such, the  Roxbury  Russet,  &c.  I  then  contrasted  them  with  the 
Newtown  Pippin,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  best  apple  the  country 
produces ;  bnt  it  must  be  grown  on  Long  Island.  I  know  a 
tree  in  this  city  which  is  a  great  bearer,  but  the  owner  does  not 
consider  it  to  be  so  valuable  as  another  tree,  the  Hubbardston 
Nonesuch,  which  stands  near  it. 

Then,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  apples,  I  think  we  had 
better  take  apples  that  are  grown  in  our  region. .  If  we  look 
over  the  list  of  apples,  we  shall  find  that  almost  all  the  finest 
ap|des  have  originated  on  our  soil.  Imported  apples  do  not  do 
well  here.  Southern  apples  do  not  do  well  at  the  North,  nor  do 
Northern  apples  do  well  at  the  South.  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  of 
Georgia,  says  he  has  got  about  seventy  varieties  of  Southern 
apples,  and  they  all  do  weU ;  and  he  says,  ^^  I  have  in  my  list 
the  Newtown  Pippin,  the  Foundling,  the  Hubbardston," — and  he 
names  others  of  our  New  England  apples — ^^  and  I  don't  think 
I  have  had  a  bushel  on  one  tree  for  the  last  five  years."  We 
must  have  apples  that  are  grown  on  our  soQ.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  says  that  is  true  of  the  West ;  that  the  best  apples  in 
Indiana,  where  he  was,  originated  on  the  Mississippi,  or  at  the 
West ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

The  gentleman  (Mr.  Clement)  did  not  speak  very  well  of  the 
Lyscom  apple.  That  apple,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
having  so  many  synonyms,  must  be  a  good  apple.  Here  we 
call  it  Osgood's  Favorite ;  up  in  Worcester  County,  you  find  it 
called  Matthew's  Striped ;  down  in  Marblehead  it  is,  I  am  told, 
called  the  Nonpareil.  I  think  these  are  all  the  Lyscom,  raised 
in  Southborough,  Massachusetts.  There  are  no  apples  that  we 
can  raise  here  so  profitably  as  the  Minister,  the  Baldwin,  the 
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Hubbardston  Nonesach,  the  Bhode  Island  Greening^  and  other 
New  England  apples.  The  Mother  apple,  of  Bolton,  Massachu- 
setts, is  a  very  fine  apple,  and  grown  upon  our  soil. 

I  "was  a  little  struck  with  the  gentleman's  remarks  about  the 
Oravenstein.  We  thought  it  was  going  to  lead  the  fall  apples 
when  we  fir^t  cultivated  it,  but  of  late  years,  it  does  not  seem  to 
bear  well,  and  people  are  dissatisfied  with  it.  We  had  the  same 
difficulty  with  the  Flemish  Beauty.  It  was  a  noble  pear  when 
we  first  began  to  raise  it,  on  young  trees,  but  as  the  trees  grew 
old,  the  fruit  deteriorated  and  became  small.  I  recollect  that 
at  one  of  the  exhibitions  of  our  Society,  there  was  a  large  dish 
of  Flemish  Beauties  upon  the  table,  but  they  were  not  one 
quarter  the  size  they  usually  are,  and  I  was  troubled  by  indi- 
yiduals  who  came  to  me  to  know  why  the  fruit  was  not  marked 
correctly  upon  the  table ;  they  could  not  believe  it  was  the 
Flemish  Beauty.  And  it  not  only  deteriorates  in  size,  but  it 
cracks.    I  do  not  think  it  reliable. 

We  have  a  good  many  pears  that  do  very  well  in  a  sheltered 
garden,  but  not  in  the  open  country.  You  cannot  raise 
GansePs  Bergamot,  that  delicious  pear,  in  the  country,  nor  can 
you  do  well  with  the  Winter  NeUs,  for  that  is  a  pear  that  is 
variable ;  but  if  you  want  a  pear  that  is  almost,  I  may  say 
quite,  as  melting  and  juicy,  take  the  Lawrence  pear,  which 
originated  on  Long  Island,  and  is  a  hardy  pear. 

In  England  they  do  not  believe  in  raising  stocks  for  the  pear 
from  their  little  shrubby  pears,  but  use  such  pears  as  the  Swan- 
sea. Here  we  raise  a  great  many  of  our  pears  from  the  little 
Button  pear  for  stocks.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  have 
found  that  there  are  three  pears,  natives  of  this  country,  and  aU 
of  them  of  most  splendid  growth,  that  make  the  best  stocks  for 
pears  that  I  am  acquainted  with — the  Blecker's  Meadow,  the 
Rivers,  and  the  Buffum. 

Then,  again,  pears  that  have  l^sen  cultivated  out  in  the  open 
country  are  hardier  than  others.  I  think  the  Buffam,  of  Bhode 
Island,  is  a  very  popular  and  good  pear.  That  is  a  very  good 
pear  for  raising  in  open  culture. 

I  would  say,  with  regard  to  those  delicious  pears  called 
Beurre  Boscs,  that  three  or  four  years  ago,  when  the  pears 
were  cut  off  very  much,  and  all  the  buds  of  the  Bartlett  killed, 
not  only  were  the  buds  of  the  Beurre  Bosc  killed,  but  the 
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trees.  Mr.  Cabot,  of  this  city,  lost  whole  trees.  I  lost  limbs  as 
large  as  my  arm.  The  Belle  Lucrative  was  not  injured  at  all, 
either  in  bud  or  wood.  That  year  gave  us  a  good  insight  into 
the  hardiness  of  trees.  The  Bartlett  is  not  so  hardy  with  me  as 
the  Belle  Lucrative— I  mean  the  tree.  We  find  the  Belle  Lucra« 
tive,  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  the  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  to  be 
the  hardiest  pears,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes. 

With  regard  to  the  culture  of  apples,  (to  mention  tiiat  matter 
again,)  I  know  of  but  two  imported  apples  that  are  really  deai^ 
able  and  fit  for  our  culture  here.  One  of  those  is  the  Bibston 
Pippin,  and  the  other  the  Gravenstein;  but,  gentlemen,  the 
i^ples  grown  on  our  soil — ^those  apples  that  originated  in  this 
State  or  somewhere  in  New  England — are  the  best  apples  for 
you  to  cultivate. 

Now  with  regard  to  pears  dying  out.  It  is  a  remarkable  fiict 
that  the  pear  tree  has  always  been  considered  to  be  (and  I  have 
no  question  that  it  is,)  a  longer  lived  tree,  naturally,  than  the 
apple.  Why,  then,  do  so  many  die  out  ?  Let  me  remind  you, 
that  of  the  million  of  trees  that  have  been  set  out  in  Illinois  and 
the  Western  country,  not  one,  I  think,  is  now  living.  But  go 
to  Detroit,  and  you  see  French  pear  trees  that  are  seventy-eig^t 
years  old  bearing  all  the  time.  I  think  there  are  two  reasons 
for  the  loss  of  so  many  of  our  pear  trees.  One  is,  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  pear  stocks  of  Yon  Men's — and  most  of  our  deli- 
cious pears  come  from  him.  He  has  described  his  melhod  of 
rusing  pears.  He  says  he  took  the  seeds  from  his  pears  before 
they  were  ripe,  because  he  wanted  to  destroy  their  luxuriance. 
He  admitted  that  that  mode  enfeebles  the  growth  of  the  tree, 
and  that  there  was  no  compensating  vigor  imparted  to  it. 
Another  thing  is,  cutting  off  the  tap  root.  I  suppose  those 
largo  trees  were  set  out  and  grew  where  tiiey  were  planted, 
without  any  reference  to  cutting  off  the  tap  root.  I  do  not 
know  why  we  do  that,  unless  «it  be  that  we  may  take  up  our 
trees  more  easily,  or  think  that  they  grow  faster.  That  may 
be,  but  for  durability  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  good  plan.  A 
few  years  since  I  was  up  in  Lynnfield,  at  Hon.  John  B.  w^ley's 
place,  and  he  took  me  into  his  grounds  and  showed  me  eight  or 
ten  trees  that  were  suffered  to  grow  up  without  having  the  tap 
root  cut  off,  and  they  were  about  the  most  thrifty  trees  I  ever 
set  eyes  on.    He  said  it  was  not  safe  to  take  off  the  tap  root.   I 
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think  thoBe  are  the  two  reasons  why  our  pear  trees  die  out : 
that  Yon  Men's  method  of  raising  enfeebles  the  stock,  and  that 
cutting  off  the  tap  root  shortens  the  life  of  the  tree. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  Do  I  understand  you  to  recommend  the  raising 
of  apple  trees  rather  than  other  fruit  ?  ' 

Mr.  Ives.  I  say  it  is  a  better  fruit  for  the  fitrmer  to  raise ;  it 
is  more  profitable. 

Mr.  Oliyeb.  ^What  shall  the  farmer  dp  with  the  canker- 
worm? 

Mr.  Ives.  I  think  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  canker-worm.  It 
has  been  going  from  one  place  to  another.  Down  here  on  the 
Merrimack,  I  think,  it  is  only  on  one  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  OuvEB.  Has  the  caiiker-worm  got  twenty  miles  from 
tlie  seacoast  into  the  interior  7 

Mr.  Ives.  I  cannot  say ;  I  only  know  that  it  is  in  Michigan. 
A  former  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Society  took  out  a  tree- 
protector,  because  he  wanted  to  see  if  he  could  not  find  some 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  canker-worm. 

Mr.  OuvEB.    Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Flint.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  canker-worm  is  more 
than  forty  miles  from  the  seacoast  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Ives.  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Clement  speak  of  the 
Early  Sweet  Bough.  I  consider  that  the  best  early  sweet  apple 
we  are  cultivating.  The  number  of  synonyms  that  apple  has 
shows  its  value.  After  having  had  that  apple  in  my  grounds 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  found  it  very  fine  indeed,  I  went 
into  New  Hampshire,  and  a  man  told  me  he  had  a  sweet  apple 
that  surpassed  everything.  He  described  it  as  very  large  and 
fine  indeed.  He  called  it  the  Washington  Sweeting ;  but  when 
I  came  to  compare  it  with  the  Early  Sweet  Bough,  I  found  it 
the  same. 

Mr.  Dodge.  I  know  of  no  tree  that  is  so  exempt  from  the 
ravages  of  insects  and  the  other  drawbacks  that  attend  the  plum, 
the  cherry  and  the  peach,  as  the  pear-tree.  It  has  a  leaf  that 
hardly  anything  will  take,  except  the  web-worm,  and  that  is 
easily  managed  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  These  drawbacks  seem 
to  increase  as  the  cultivation  of  trees  extends.  No  doubt  a 
great  many  of  those  insects  and  diseases  we  have  imported  with 
our  trees ;  but  here  we  have  them,  and  a  great  many  men 
feel  disheartened,  and  are  ready  to  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands 
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and  give  up,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  doctrine.  I 
think  the  true  principle  is,  the  more  of  these  obstacles  we  have, 
the  more  we  should  be  on  the  alert  to  fight  them  in  every  way 
and  shape.  Take,  for  instance,  the  canker-worm.  It  has  been 
more  or  less  in  mj  region  for  many  years.  It  appears  some- 
times almost  periodically.  I  don't  believe  in  the  theory  that  it 
comes  once  in  seven  years.  We  can  show  accounts  of  it  in  tins 
region  for  two-thirds  of  a  century,  and  I  don'Uknow  but  it  goes 
back  further.  It  behaves  very  strangely.  We  had  it  in  our 
neighborhood  a  few  years  ago,  and  in  part  of  the  town  it  was 
on  one  side  of  the  road  and  not  on  the  other.  It  will  go  into 
an  orchard  and  take  the  grafted  fruit  and  leave  the  ungrafted. 
WeU,  the  canker-worm  came  to  us  in  great  abundance,  perhaps 
ten  years  ago,  and  my  neighbors  generally  neglected  it  for  a 
year  or  two,  and  then  gave  up  in  despair.  The  moment  I  saw 
them,  (I  had  heard  of  them  before,)  I  fought  them  hard.  I 
bought  some  tarred  paper  and  tied  it  around  my  trees,  six,  eight 
or  ten  inches  wide,  according  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  tarred  the 
upper  part,  and  let  the  tar  drip  down  and  catch  on  the  rope  that 
the  paper  was  tied  with.  I  followed  this  up  in  the  fiUl  and  win- 
ter, and  never  had  my  trees  eaten  badly.  I  dways  caught  enough 
of  the  worms  to  prevent  their  increasing,  and  had  fruit  all  the 
time.  I  saved  my  crops  by  persistency,  by  the  determination 
to  save  them.  I  followed  it  up.  The  question  is,  will  it  pay  to 
follow  it  up  ?  Every  man  must  judge  for  himself.  I  think  it 
will.  I  believe  the  crops  of  apples  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  paid  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble.  I  have  been 
paid.  I  had  twenty-five  or  thirty  barrels  this  year ;  tliey  paid 
me  well.  So  with  pear  trees,  and  every  other  tree  that  a  man 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  cultivate.  Be  vigilant,  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  keep  the  enemy  down.  I  love  fruit  culture 
so  much  that  I  would  willingly  do  almost  anything.  Had  I 
been  Adam,  when  the  command  was  given  not  to  eat  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  I  would  have  kept  that  command,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  for  the  sake  of  staying  in  the  garden.  I  think  that  to 
live  in  a  garden  is  next  to  living  in  heaven.  I  don't  know  as  I 
should  have  liked  to  sit  down  and  eat  the  fruit  and  smell  the 
flowers  without  doing  any  work.  I  think  if  I  was  to  live  in  a 
fruit  garden  I  should  want  to  work. 
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Mr.  Ives.  There  is  one  consolation  in  regard  to  the  canker- 
worm  :  we  may  lire  to  see  the  time  when  we  shall  not  see  one. 
Twentj-five  years  ago,  the  rose-bug  was  so  prevalent  that  it 
used  to  enter  the  grape-honses.  I  have  not  seen  one  for  years. 
There  is  the  army  worm,  which  made  such  terrible  havoc — 
we  do  not  see  many  of  them  now.  I  have  heard  but  little 
complaint  of  late  years  of  the  onion-worm.  But  the  thing  that 
is  the  most  fearful  is  the  attack  of  something  that  you  do  not 
know.  Take  the  plum-tree.  I  had  some  forty  odd  vkrieties. 
I  wanted  to  kill  the  curculio.  I  bought  six  hogsheads  of  salt 
and  put  it  on  one  acre  of  land  in  the  montli  of  March,  and  I 
had  the  greatest  crop  of  plums  that  year  that  was  ever  seen  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  But  these  excresences  that  come 
upon  the  plum-tree,  we  cannot  find  out  what  they  are.  When 
this  excresence  first  comes,  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  cheese. 
I  have  dissected  it  a  number  of  times,  and  I  could  never  find  an 
insect  in  it  until  it  got  to  be  wood.  All  I  can  say  is,  it  is  the 
want  of  something  in  the  soil  that  produces  that,  but  what  it  is 
I  cannot  tell.  It  is  involved  in  mystery  to  tliis  moment. 
Nobody  can  explain  the  cause  of  these  excresences.  I  took  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  natural  to  the 
plum.  I  found  them  on  the  Plum  Island  plum,  which  satisfied 
me  that  they  belong  to  the  original  plum.  I  think  this  thing 
was  not  known  some  years  ago  in  New  York ;  and,  indeed, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  curculio  was  hardly  known. 
'  Mr.  Harbingtoh.  I  was  called  into  a  gentleman's  orchard 
this  fall,  and  was  astonished  to  see  his  trees  loaded  with  the 
Williams,  the  Gravenstein,  the  Porter,  the  Baldwin,  the  Minister, 
the  Russet,  the  Bhode  Island  Greening,  the  Spitzenberg ;  while 
his  neighbor,  to  whom  he  had  leased  two  acres  of  the  same 
piece  of  ground,  had  no  apples  on  his  trees  at  all.  The  gentled 
man  of  whom  I  speak  was  offered  sixty  dollars  for  the  fruit  oh 
one  of  his  Minister  trees,  and  refused  to  take  it.  I  asked  him 
how  it  happened  that  there  was  such  a  difierence  between  his 
trees  and  those  of  his  neighbor,  on  the  adjoining  land,  with 
only  a  stake  put  down  between  them,  on  the  same  soil.  He 
said :  ^^  I  have  taken  care  of  these  trees,  and  ho  has  taken  no 
care  of  those.  For  twelve  years  I  have  persevered  and  taken 
care  of  my  trees,  and  now  I  am  amply  rewarded  for  my  twelve 
years'  patience."    He  took  from  three  acres  and  a  half  about 
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91,800  worth  of  apples.  He  sold  a  bushel  of  Williams  apples 
for  ten  dollars — ^109  apples.  His  Porter  apples  he  got  five  dol- 
lars a  bushel  for ;  and  for  the  Gravenstein  and  Hubbardston 
Nonesuch  he  got  astonishing  prices.  Mr.  Dodge  is  correct 
Perseverance  will  save  jour  fruit.  There  is  the  evidence  of  it 
People  came  from  all  the  villages  round  and  said :  <^  Well, 
Captain  Pierce,  you  Iiave  got  more  apples  on  your  three  acres 
than  we  have  got  in  our  whole  town."  They  were  astonished. 
His  neighbor  had  trees  that  blossomed,  and  the  fruit  apparently 
set,  but  the  apples  dropped  off,  and  he  did  not  have  a  barrel  on 
the  whole  of  his  ground.  Nothing  of  that  sort  occurred  with 
Captain  Pierce's  trees.  In  addition  to  his  apples,  he  raised 
twenty  bushels  of  Bartletts  and  about  twenty  tons  of  marrow 
squashes  on  his  three  and  a  half  acres. 

Professor  Chaoboubne.  It  is  said  that  one  gentleman  had 
his  young  fruit  set  well,  but  after  a  time,  they  all  dropped  off. 
That  was  very  generally  the  case  in  our  part  of  the  State.  I 
never  saw  apple  trees  blossom  so  well,  I  think,  as  they  j^d  tlus 
year.  The  fruit  set  and  grew  to  the  size  of  grapes, — some 
large  and  some  small  grapes, — ^and  then  the  great  mass  of  it 
fell  off,  so  that  you  might  say,  we  had  no  crop  at  all.  I  tried  to 
ascertain  the  reason  of  this,  and  I  found  that  certain  trees  back 
of  my  house,  that  are  in  comparatively  damp,  rich  soil  (you 
may  say,  the  trees  that  are  well  taken  care  of,)  retained  their 
fruit ;  and  they  gave  me  all  the  fruit  I  had  this  fall,  which  was 
very  little.  All  the  trees  on  dry  land  lost  their  fruit.  I  have 
been  disposed  to  attribute  it  to  this  fact.  Everybody  who 
knows  anything  about  the  habits  of  trees  knows  that  after  they 
have  put  out  their  leaves,  made  their  wood,  and  set  their  fruit, 
they  not  only  set  buds  for  the  next  year,  but  they  store  up  in 
their  tissues  the  nutriment  for  the  next  year's  growth ;  >and  I 
have  been  disposed  to  think  tiiat  in  the  seasons  of  drought  we 
haye  had,  these  trees  were  unable  to  gather  up  nutriment  for 
the  next  year,  and  after  the  buds  set,  this  great  crop  of  fruit 
made  such  drafts  upon  the  tree,  that  there  was  not  nutriment 
enough  to  support  them,  and  they  fell  off.  And  I  infer  so  from 
the  fact,  that  those  trees  in  damp  soil  in  my  garden,  where  they 
could  store  up  nutriment,  gave  me  good  crops.  I  have  made 
inquiries  of  Mr.  Letherbee  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  find 
that  his  observation  is  the  same.    I  mention  these  facts  to  see 
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if  we  can  have  any  light  upon  that  point,  becauso  it  is  a  very 
interesting  one. 

Dr.  Nichols.  I  have  an  orchard  of  four  or  five  hundred 
apple  trees,  and  my  last  year's  experience  corresponds  with  that 
of  Professor  Chadbourne.  A  portion  of  my  trees  are  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  running  up  to  its  apex,  while  upon  the  other  side 
they  extend  down  to  lower  ground.  All  the  apples  I  had  this 
year  were  from  the  trees  in  the  lower  ground.  I  think  the 
Professor's  views  are  very  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  investigation. 

Mr.  SxoCKBRiDGB.  My  experience  is  directly  opposite.  I 
know  of  an  apple  orchard  planted  upon  a  dry,  sandy  loam, 
where,  of  course,  special  pains  were  taken  in  planting  it,  but 
the  nature  of  the  soil  was  not  changed.  Tlie  orchard  was  well 
manured,  it  has  now  come  into  bearing,  and  the  trees  have 
been  overburdened  with  fruit  this  year. 

Professor  Chadboubne.  That  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.  If 
that  soil  was  in  such  condition  during  that  time  that  the  trees 
could  find  the  proper  amount  of  nutriment,  then  the  conditions 
that  I  have  referred  to  existed.  I  understand  that  the  land  to 
which  Mr.  Harrington  referred  was  properljr  cultivated,  and 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  apple. 

Mr.  Harrington.  It  was  all  cultivated.  There  was  no 
portion  of  the  soil  that  was  not  cultivated.  It  was  all  covered ; 
you  wotdd  not  have  supposed  there  was  a  particle  of  soil  there. 
I  found  afterwards  that  his  son-in-law,  who  lives  about  a  hun-> 
dred  rods  off,  in  a  sand-bank,  bad  done  the  same  thing.  He 
succeeded  in  getting  fruit  this  year,  when  all  his  neighbors 
failed.  The  soil  was  precisely  alike — all  dry,  sandy  soil.  There 
could  have  been  no  moisture  there  last  year  or  year  before  last. 
And  they  mulched  their  trees  alike.  They  both  raised  squashes 
in  their  orchards. 

Mr.  Billings.  I  was  told  by  that  son-in-law,  that  the  main 
thing  in  making  his  trees  so  productive  was,  that  he  expended 
a  good  deal  of  money  for  meadow  hay,  and  mulched  all  round 
his  trees,  especially  his  Williams  trees,  for  which  he  got  ten 
dollars  a  bushel.  He  puts  meadow  hay  under  these  trees  for 
the  *8ake  of  preserving  his  Williams  apples  when  they  fall. 

The  question  was  asked  if  the  canker-worm  has  extended 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  seaboard.  Mr.  Clement  has 
told  us  that  Mr.  Reed,  of  Westford,  says  his  apples  cost  him  ten 
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cents  apiece,  in  consequence  of  his  having  to  fight  the  canker- 
worm.  I  have  understood  that  Mr.  Beed  takes  the  same  oonise 
that  Captain  Pierce  does.  He  buys  all  the  meadoir  haj  he  can 
get  hold  of  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  under  his  trees.  It 
prevents  the  growth  of  vegetation,  keeps  the  ground  moist,  and 
at  the  same  time  makes  a  bed  for  the  falling  fruit.  I  believe 
that  is  the  true  secret  of  the  success  of  those  trees.  I  think  the 
mulchmg  is  beneficial  in  keeping  down  the  canker-worm.  I 
believe  the  great  thing  to  bo  done  to  secure  success  in  raiang 
fruit  is  to  keep  everytlung  else  back.  You  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it  too.  You  cannot  raise  two  things  on  one  piece 
of  ground.  If  a  man  is  going  to  raise  fruit,  he  must  give  up  his 
land  to  that  object.  The  idea  of  raising  grass  in  an  orchard,  or 
grain,  or  potatoes,  or  anytliing  else,  I  do  not  believe  in.  If  a 
man  wishes  to  get  a  crop  of  fruit,  he  must  give  up  his  land  to 
that  crop.  I  believe  the  mulching  of  those  trees  is  the  main 
reason  why  they  bore  so  large  a  crop. 
A<][joumed  to  7}  o'clock,  P.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Board  met  again  agreeably  to  adjournment,  to  hear  a 
lecture  on 

WHAT  CHEMISTRY  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED  FOB  AGMCULTUBR 

BT  JAMBS  B.  KXCHOLS,  X.  D. 

The  inquiries  frequently  made  by  tliose  interested  in  prac- 
tical husbandry,  are  such  as  assume  the  unsettled  aspect  of 
several  most  interesting  and  important  questions : — ^^  Is  there 
reasonable  grounds  for  hope  Uiat  science  will  ever  prove  of 
practical  benefit  to  agriculture  ?  "  ^^  Will  chemists  ever  furaish 
us  reliable  assistance  in  the  fertilization  of  our  fields  ?  "  Ques- 
tions of  this  nature  very  naturally  suggest  others  proper  to  ask, 
and  which  I  will  endeavor  to  answer,  before  considering 
whether  the  assumptions  of  the  former  are  founded  iu  fact  or 
not.  The  most  prominent  one  is  '^  What  has  Chemistry  accooh 
plished  for  Agriculture  ?  "  This  inquiry  will  form  the  niun 
topic  for  discussion  this  evening.  I  fear  if  a  response  was 
demanded  without  discussiqn,  it  woiild  not  be  very  flattering  to 
science ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  unwilling  to  jeopardize  so  impo^ 
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tant  a  decision  without  full  and  fair  debate.  As  farmers,  we 
have  a  most  direct  and  practical  way  in  making  and  shaping 
our  demands  upon  science.  These  demands  may  be  exacting, 
or,  perhaps,  a  little  provoking  to  the  toilers  in  the  laboratory, 
but,  after  all,  they  do  not  seem  to  involve  anything  very  unrea- 
sonable. The  resources  of  science  appear  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  any  demands,  or  sufficient  for  any  emergency. 
*  If  we  place  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist  a  nuneral  substance, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  its  exact  composition  or  industrial 
value,  we  think  we  have  a  right  to  obtain  explicit  answers  to 
our  inquiries,  and,  indeed,  we  know  the  chemist  is  able  and 
expects  to  answer  them.  And  also,  if  we  submit  specimens  of 
our  soils,  plants,  roots,  seeds,  &c.,  we  know  if  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  true  man  of  science  we  shall  receive  exact,  reliable 
responses  to  all  our  inquiries.  As  regards  the  soUs,  we  receive 
written  statements  giving  the  amount  of  passive  or  mechanical 
agents,  the  sand,  clay  and  gravel ;  also,  the  organic  and  mineral 
constituents,  humus,  nitrates,  ammoniacal  salts,  the  potassa, 
soda,  lime,  £c.,  &c.  These,  in  quantity,  are  all  stated  with 
marvellous  precision,  and  while,  perhaps,  amazed  at  the  skill  of 
the  manipulator,  we  are  not  inclined  to  question  his  results. 
The  seeds  of  the  maize  plants,  the  roots  and  the  grasses,  come 
back  to  us  separated  into  their  tdtimate  or  proximate  constit- 
uents, and  the  materials  which  enter  into  their  straeture  are 
exactly  stated. 

These  palpable  results  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  hope  and 
confidence,  and  lead  us  to  ask,  "  Why  cannot  the  exercise  of 
the  same  scientific  skill  afford  precise  directions  how  to  dress 
and  fertilize  our  fields  that  we  may  obtain  the  maximum  or 
highest  results  of  our  labors?"  Why  cannot  the  chemist 
inform  us  how  much  wheat,  com  or  barley  any  soiLwill  pro- 
duce, and,  also,  the  kind  and  how  much  fertilizing  material  is 
needed  to  the  acre  ? 

What  is  known,  or  presumed  to  have  been  accomplished  in 
this  direction,  leads  many  soil-cultivators  to  conclude  that  these 
desirable  ends  have  not  been  reached,  and  much  doubt  is 
expressed  as  regards  their  attainment  in  the  future.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  chemistry  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  and,  generally,  its  teachings  have  not 
been  carefully  and  intelligently  studied  and  carried  into  prac- 
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tical  effect  upon  the  fkrm.  Conductors  and  correspondents  of 
agricultural  journals,  and  writers  of  popular  works  upon  hus- 
bandrj,  have  shared  to  some  extent  in  this  distrust  of  the 
teachings  of  science  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

A  sharp  writer  in  one  of  our  most  respectable  agricultural 
journals  remarks,  at  the  close  of  a  long  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  '^  scientific  agriculture  stands  to-daj  with  phrenology 
and  biology  and  magnetism.^*  "  No  iarmer,"  he  says,  ^  e^er 
yet  received  any  benefit  from  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  ever  will."  The  author  of  a  very  popular 
agricultural  book  declares,  ^'  There  is  no  more  a  chemistry  of 
agriculture  than  there  is  a  chemistry  of  horse-flesh  or  a  con- 
chology  of  egg-shells.  Ghembtry  may  be  an  aid  to  agriculture ; 
and  so  are  wet  weather,  and  a  good  hoe,  and  grub,  and  common 
sense.  Chemistry  is  an  exact  science,  and  i^culture  is  an 
experimental  art,  and  always  will  be,  until  rains  stop,  and  bread 
grows  fully  baked." 

It  is  evidently  required  of  chemistry  by  many  that  it  accom- 
plish for  agriculture  what  it  has  for  medicine  or  the  industrial 
arts,  or  what  mathematical  science  has  for  astronomy.  As  by 
the  laws  of  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  eclipses  are  calculated, 
and  occultation  of  stars  foretold  with  mathematical  precision,  so 
chemistry  must  be  definite,  precise  and  practical  in  its  teachings 
relating  4o  agriculture,  and  direct  how  to  fertilize  a  field,  and 
cause  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before. 

Leaving  the  further  consideration  of  this  point  for  the 
present,  let  us  return  to  the  question,  "  What  has  chemistry 
accomplished  for  agriculture  ?  ^  And  /trsl^  what  has  it  taught 
regarding  the  composition  of,  and  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  use  of,  barn-yard  manures  ?  Second^  what  regarding  special 
fertilizing  materials  ?  I  shall  dwell  more  particularly  upon  the 
latter  inquiry,  as  from  a  somewhat  extended  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  many  special  fertilizers,  especially  bones,  a 
wish  has  been  expressed  to  learn  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments. 

The  dark  heaps  of  animal  excrement  which  lie  about  the 
barn-yards  of  fanners,  have,  during  all  ages,  been  known  to 
possess  specific  fertilizing  influence  upon  plants ;  and  if  it  were 
furnished  in  sufficient  quantities  to  replace  the  elements  removed 
from  soils  in  repeated  croppings,  the  labors  of  chemists  in  the 
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direction  of  seeking  out  new  supplies  of  plant-food  would  .be 
practically  aimless  and  absurd.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
exhaustive  process  is  continuous  in  all  civilized  communities^ 
and  it  is  impossible,  in  densely  peopled  sections,  to  maintain  a 
satisfactory  balance  between  supply  and  demand. 

It  was  very  natural,  then,  that  early  in  the  history  of  chem- 
istry as  an  exact  science,  it  should  be  called  to  the  investigation 
and  determination  of  the  chemical  nature  of  that  material, 
which  common  observation  and  experience  had  taught  to  possess 
the  natural  food  of  plants.  As  regards  its  superlative  value,  no 
one  has  ever  entertained  a  doubt,  either  before  or  since  the 
field  of  chemical  investigation  was  fairly  opened.  What  is 
its  composition  ?  Allow  me  to  present  the  results  of  some 
determinations  of  my  own  on  this  point.  A  parcel  obtained 
from  tho  yard  of  a  neighbor,  which,  under  the  conditions  in 
which  it  was  produced  and  preserved,  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
representative  of  the  article  as  furnished  by  ordinary  farmers, 
gave  the  followiug  results :  A  portion  weighing  7,280  grains 
was  carefully  dried  in  a  porcelain  dish  over  a  water-bath,  and  it 
was  found  to  lose  of  water  5,960  grains,  leaving  of  dry  matter 
1,820  grains.  Of  the  residuiim  thus  freed  from  moisture,  455 
grains  were  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule  and  carefully  ignited, 
thus  removing  the  combustible  or  carbonaceous  matter  made 
up  of  the  elements— oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The 
resultant  ash  weighed  177  grains,  showing  a  loss  of  volatile  or 
combustible  elements  amounting  to  278  grains.  jIn  order  that 
the  results  of  the  analysis  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  present  them  without  regard  to  fractional  parts, 
and  to  estimate  by  the  whole  amount  experimented  with,  viz., 
7,280  graiiis.  This  amount  gave  of  water,  5,960  grains ;  com- 
bustible or  carbonaceous  matter,  806 ;  nitrogen,  29 ;  potash  and 
soda,  41 ;  lime,  43 ;  magnesia,  14 ;  phosphoric  acid,  15 ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  11 ;  chlorine,  14 ;  silicon  or  sand,  835 ;  oxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  22.  The  points  in  this  examination  which 
will  doubtless  appear  most  striking,  are  the  large  amounts  of 
worthless  material  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  barn-yard 
manure,  the  water  and  sand  greatly  predominating  over  every- 
thing else.    . 

A  better  idea  of  this  may  be  obtained  if  the  results  of  the 
analysis  are  applied  to  a  larger  amount  of  manure,  which  will 
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give  the  constituents  in  pounds.  Assuming  that  a  cord  of 
ordinary  barn-yard  manure  will  weigh  3^000  pounds,  its  actual 
value  as  a  fertilizer  may  be  presented  as  follows :  There  are 
contained  in  it  of  water,  2,456  pounds ;  common  sand,  138 
pounds.  These  added  together  give  2,594  pounds  of  perfectly 
worthless  substances.  Now,  if  we  still  further  subtract  the  car- 
bonaceous matter,  832  pounds,  which  is  of  no  more  value  than 
muck,  peat,  straw  or  chaff,  we  have  left  only  74  pounds  of 
active  fertilizing  material  which  has  a  money  value.  To  obtain 
this  74  pounds,  which  really  is  all  that  is  valuable,  the  farmer 
loads  and  hauls  upon  his  field  8,000  pounds,  or  one  and  a  half 
tons  of  a  compound  in  which  there  is  water  enough  to  do  the 
weekly  washing  of  a  small  neighborhood,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
sand  to  keep  the  kitchen  floor  tidy  for  a  month.  The  74  pounds 
of  mineral  salts  might  be  taken  in  an  ordinary  busheUasket, 
and  carried  upon  the  shoulder  to  any  point  desired.  In  this 
amount  there  is  the  nitrogen,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magneda, 
phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine,  iron  and  alum.  In 
estimating  the  market  value  of  these  substances,  we  may  obtain 
the  nitrogen  by  the  use  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  at  a  cost  of  $2.60 ;  the  potash,  soda,  &c.,  in  one  and 
one-half  bushels  of  good  wood  ashes,  at  35  cents,  and  fifteen 
pounds  of  common  salt,  ten  pounds  of  bone-dust,  three  pounds 
of  gypsum  will  supply  the  remaining  constituents,  at  a  cost  of 
fifty  cents.  If  we  estimate  the  carbonaceous  matter  at  ten 
cents,  we  have,  as  the  actual  cash  value  of  all  tliat  promotes 
plant-growth  in  3,000  pounds  of  barn-yard  manure,  the  sum  of 
$8.35.  There  are  but  few  localities  where  the  farmer  can  pur- 
chase manure  at  less  than  17.00  the  cord ;  and  when  to  this  we 
add  the  expense  of  hauling  and  applying  to  fields,  we  find  there 
is  a  wide  margin  between  the  cost  of  the  isolated  valuable  con- 
stituents of  manure,  and  the  article  as  furnished  in  its  natural 
conditiqn.  Barn-yard  manure  may  be  imitated  by  thoroughly 
composting  with  a  cord  of  seasoned  meadow  muck  sixty-five 
pounds  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda,  two  bushels  of  wood  ashes, 
one  peck  of  common  salt,  ten  pounds  of  fine  bone  meal,  two 
quarts  of  plaster  and  ten  pounds  of  epsom  salts.  The  cost  of 
this  compost  will  not  be  over  $3.50  the  cord,  and  ought,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  serve  as  good  purpose  in  the  field.  In 
practical  trials  of  this  mixture  I  have  found  that  while  it  serves 
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a  most  admirable  end,  ^Ting  very  satisfactory  results,  it  docs 
not  act  so  rapidly  and  enei^ticidly  as  manure ;  but  its  effects 
are  more  lasting.  In  short,  the  same  salts  and  oi^anic  matter 
as  found  in  the  dung-heap,  have  a  higher  money  value,  and  seem 
to  exert  a  more  specific  influence  upon  plants,  than  when  pre- 
sented in  artificial  mixtures.  By  substituting  nitrate  of  potassa, 
or  saltpetre,  for  soda,  the  compost  is  greatly  improved,  while  its 
cost  is  enhanced.  If  the  salts  are  dissolved  in  water, — those 
that  are  soluble, — and  the  bone  in  ley,  and  good  muck  is 
employed,  a  compost  is  formed  very  nearly  as  valuable  as  sea- 
soned excrement.  Yery  nearly,  we  have  said — why  is  it  not  of 
equal  value  7 

We  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  owing  to  a  minuteness  of  the 
subdivision  of  atoms,  which  we  can  neither  produce  nor  com- 
prehend,— a  degree  of  comminution  which  sets  at  defiance  all 
mechanical  and  chemical  manipulation.  Beside  this,  there  is, 
however,  a  peculiar  condition  arising  from,t)r  communicated 
by,  the  contact  of  vital  forces,  which  science  is  incapable  of 
explaining.  A  physician  once  brought  to  me  a  jar  of  ox's 
blood,  with  the  request  that  I  would  extract  or  isolate  the  metal 
iron  therefrom,  and  place  it  in  his  hands.  Ll  answer  to  inquires 
as  regards  its  tuses,  he  stated  he  wished  to  employ  it  as  a  therea- 
peutic  agent,  under  the  impression  that  iron  once  assimulated 
would  have  a  higher  and  more  natural  influence  when  passed 
again  through  the  animal  economy,  than  the  usual  forms  of  the 
metal  from  other  sources.  His  hypothesis  was  undoubtedly  cor- 
rect, and  while  it  was  quite  within  the  power  of  chemistry  to  iso- 
late the  iron  from  the  blood,  it  was  impossible  to  secure  it  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  existed  in  that  fluid.  That  condition  is 
indeed  a  peculiar  one,  and  its  presence  is  not  indicated  by  any  of 
the  usual  chemical  re-agents.  If  we  applied  to  it  simply  the  usual 
manipulating  processes,  chemistry  would  fail  to  show  that  there 
was  an  atom  of  iron  present  in  the  blood  of  men  -or  animals. 
This  may  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  fertilizing  influ- 
ence of  metals  and  salts,  as  found  in  animal  excrement  and  as 
existing  in  other,  or  the  usual  forms.  The  iron  as  found  in  the 
blood,  if  administered  to  an  enemic  patient,  would  without 
doubt  immediately,  and  by  direct  and  easy  processes,  again  pass 
to*  its  appropriate  place,  and  restore  the  sanguineous  fluid 
promptly  to  its  normal  condition. 

80 
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Bat  cbemistry  can  nerer  furnish  U  in  tiiat  fonn,  neither  can 
it  supply  the  mineral  cooatituents  required  by  plants,  precisely 
as  found  in  manures ;  but  this  must  not  lead  us  to  disparage 
science  and  reject  its  teachings.  We  will  accept  what  it  does 
teach  with  sincere  thankfulness.  We  will  use  as  a  medicine  the 
best  forms  of  iron  it  suggests,  and  they  are  many  and  of  great 
eflScacy ;  we  will  employ  those  fertilizing  i^nts  which  it  has 
pointed  out  as  possessed  of  merit,  and  they,  also,  are  many. 

The  impression  entertained  by  some  that  chemists  underrate 
and  disparage  barn-yard  manure,  is  an  erroneous  rae.  It  has 
no  foundation  in  fact.  They  labor  to  multiply  sources  of  this 
material,  and  the  most  important  service  rendered  by  it  to  the 
farmer  is  in  the  methods  it  points  out  whereby  it  is  economized, 
and  its  efficacy  presenred.  In  this  particular,  chemistry  has 
accomplished  much  for  agriculture.  Would  that  soil-cultivators 
gave  heed  to  its  suggestions ;  then,  indeed,  would  there  be  less 
demand  for  other  agents. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  consider  what  it  has  done  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  a  supply  of  these.  Here  we  iGind  the  evid^ices  of 
the  exercise  of  a  wonderful  intelligence  and  ifidustry, — a  per- 
sistent scientific  labor  hardly  excelled  in  any  other  field  of 
research.  It  has  analyzed  and  demonstrated  the  preat  value  of 
decayed  vegetable  matter,  as  peat  or  muck ;  and  given  reliable 
directions  how  to  fit  it  for  manurial  uses.  There  is  scarcely  a 
substance  upon  the  land  or  in  the  sea  that  has  not  been  made 
the  subject  of  careful  examination,  with  the  view  <^  ascertain- 
ing if  it  contained  those  principles  capable  of  nourishing  plants. 
As  the  results  of  tliese  labors,  we  have  a  class  of  substances 
which,  in  contradistinction  from  animal  excrement,  or  barn-yard 
manure,  are  called  '^  special"  or  '^  chemical "  fertilizers.  Pei^ 
haps  no  article  of  the  class  has  received  more  attention  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  than  bones,  and  they  have  beeome  a 
standard  article  of  commerce.  They  are  presented  in  the  nat- 
ural condition,  as  found  in  animals,  or  in  that  of  a  powder  of 
variable  fineness.  Dissolved  in  acids,  before  or  after  calcination, 
they  are  called  ^*  superphosphates,"  and  in  this  form  are  hugely 
employed  in  agriculture.  The  term  ^^  superphosphate "  is  a 
poptdar  one,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  to  palm  off  upon 
unsuspecting  farmers  all  conceivable  compounds  of  meadow^ 
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muok,  human  exc^rement^  blabber  and  fisb  oil,  gypsnm  and  chi^* 
coal,  as  the  genuine  article. 

I  had  the  curiosity,  recently,  to  inquire  of  a  most  excellent 
farmer  friend  irhat  was  contained  in  some  suspicious  looking 
barrels  which  had  been  rolled  into  his  yard.  ^<  Superphosphate,'' 
he  replied.  ^^  Ah,  superphoshate  of  Ume,  I  duppose,  for  your 
corn-field."  "  0  no,  I  think  not,"  said  he,  ^^  it  is  genuine  super- 
phosphate, and  no  lime  is  mixed  with  it."  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  he  was  probably  correct;  that  the  mixture  was 
innocent  of  lime,  as  found  associated  with  phosphoric  aeid  in 
bony  structures,  and  yet  it  was  a  little  puzzling  to  know  how  it 
could  be  '^  genuine  superphosphate." 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  or  that  compound  formed  by  dissolr- 
ing  finely  ground  bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  most  excellent 
fertilizer.  There  is  scarcely  any  land  in  New  England  that 
iriVL  not  under  its  use,  render  highly  remunerative  returns,  but 
we  cannot  depend  upon  manufacturers  for  it.  Every  former 
must  make  it  upon  his  own  premises,  and  I  insist^  that  ii  can 
be  produced  readily,  safely,  cheaply.  Let  me  present  to  you 
the  method  which  I  adopt  upon  my  own  fiurm  premises. 

Take  a  common  sound  molasses  cask,  divide  in  the  middle 
with  a  saw,  into  one-half  of  this,  place  half  a  barrel  of  Jinefy 
ground  bone,  and  moisten  it  .with  two  buckets  of  water,  using  a 
hoe  in  mixing.  Have  ready  a  carboy  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a 
stone  pitcher  holding  one  gallon.  Turn  out  this  full  of  the  acid, 
and  gradually  add  it  to  the  bone,  constantly  stirring.  As  soon 
as  effervescence  subsides,  fill  it  again  wifli  acid  and.  add  as 
before;  allow  it  to  remain  over  night,  and  in  the  morning, 
repeat  the  operaticm,  adding  two  more  gallons  of  acid.  When 
the  mass ,  is  quiet,  add  about  two  gallons  more  of  water,  and 
then  gradually  mix  the  remaining  half  barrel  of  bone,  and  allow 
it  to  rest.  The  next  day  it  may  be  spread  upon  a  floor  where 
it  will  dry  speedily  if  the  weather  is  warm.  A  barrel  of  go6d 
loam  may  be  mixed  with  it  in  drying.  It  may  be  beaten  fine 
with  a  mallet  or  ground  in  a  plaster  mill.'  If  several  casks  are 
used,  two  men  can  prepare  a  ton  of  excellent  superphosi^iate 
after  this  method,  in  a  day's  time.  It  affords  a  prompt  fertU*- 
izing  influence,  especially  upon  root  crops,  even  when  employed 
alone.  Such  less  acid  is  used  in  this  formula  Utttai  is  demanded 
to  accomiAish  perfect  decomposition  of  the  bones ;  but  it  is 
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important  to  guard  against  the  possibilitj  of  any  free  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  mass. 

Another  most  excellent  method  of  preparing  bones  for  field 
use,  is  to  dissolve  or  saponify  the  gelatinous  portion  bj  the 
employment  of  caustic  alkalies.  For  this  purpose,  take  100 
pounds,  beaten  into  as  small  fragments  as  possible,  pack  them 
in  a  tight  cask  or  box  with  100  pounds  of  good  wood  ashes. 
Mix  with  the  ashes  before  packing,  25  pounds  of  slaked  Ume, 
and  12  pounds  of  sal  soda,  powdered  fine.  It  will  require  about 
20  gallons  of  water  to  saturate  the  mass,  but  more  may  be 
added  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  moisture.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  bones  will  be  broken  down  completely,  and  the  whole 
turned  out  upon  a  floor,  mixed  with  two  bushels  of  dry  peat  or 
good  soil,  and  after  drying  it  is  fit  for  use. 

This  mixture,  embracing  nearly  or  quite  all  the  great  essen- 
tials of  plant  food,  is  one  which  in  its  application,  will  afibrd 
most  prompt  and  satisfactory  results.  Its  production  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended. 

The  employment  of  bones  in  their  raw  condition  after  grind- 
ing, has  not  generally  been  attended  with  results  entirely  satis- 
fiustory.  Notwithstanding  the  piiblished  recommendations  and 
testimonials,  the  fact  remains,  that  the  general  yerdict  is  not  in 
their  favor.  My  experience  in  the  employment  of  this  form  of 
fertilizing  material,  has  been  considerable,  having  used  many 
tons  during  the  past  four  years.  Chemical  analysis  of  com  and 
wheat,  taken  in  connection  with  that  of  bones,  would  seem  to 
show  that  they  do  not  contain  a  sufiiciency  of  the  nitrogenous 
element  to  render  them  specifically  beneficial  to  those  cereals. 
And  I  have  found  in  practical  trials  that  they  often  exert  but 
iadifferdit  influence  upon  com  and  wheat,  when  used  uncom- 
bined  or  in  a  raw  condition.  This  is  especially  true  of 
steamed  bones,  where  a  portion  of  the  gelatine  has  been  removed 
in  the  manipulating  process.  When  specifically  employed  upon 
soils  appropriated  to  com  or  other  grain  crops,  failures  eitiier 
partial  or  complete,  have  been  often  experienced  ;  but  upon 
those  designed  for  roots,  or  some  varieties  of  vegetables,  success 
is  uniformly  certain. 

Bones  are  made  up  of  an  earthy  tissue  of  fine  cells,  in  which 
an  organic  substance — gelatine— is  inclosed.  The  gelatine  holds 
the  nitn^n,  and  undergoes  putrefactive  change,  wlien  moist- 
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ened  with  water^  with  access  of  air.  Ground  bones  undergo  no 
change  when  air  and  moisture  are  excluded,  and  without  this 
the  powder  is.no  more  fitted  or  adapted  for  plant-food '  than 
pebble-stones  or  powdered  glass.  •  The  putrefactive  fermentation 
is  attended  with  a  copious  evolution  of  heat ;  new  bodies  are 
formed,  and  disintegration  of  the  structure  takes  place.  The 
earthy  constituents  are  composed  principally  of  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  best  specimens  I  have  met  with,  gave,  approxima- 
tively,  of  animal  material  and  water  35  per  cent. ;  phosphoric 
acid  earths,  47  per  cent. ;  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  &c.,  18  per 
cent.  A  direct  estimation  of  the  nitrogen,  gave,  in  1,000 
pounds,  of  bones,  50  pounds ;  of  phosphoric  acid,  240  pounds ; 
of  lime,  830  pounds.  Hence  we  find  they  afford  about  20  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen  in  their  fresh  condition.  The  phosphoric  acid, 
however,  greatly  preponderates.  Of  this  they  /umish  a  rich 
supply. 

In  carefully  studying  the  causes  of  failure  of  bones,  when 
applied  to  the  production  of  the  cereal  grains,  it  is  evident  we 
cannot  cUways  attribute  it  to  want  of  the  nitrogenous  principle, 
as  in  addition  to  what  it  is  capable  of  furnishing,  other  sources 
of  supply  often  exist  in  the  soil  fully  capable  of  meeting 
deficiencies. 

In  considering  some  general  causes  which  operate  to  prevent 
full  and  legitimate  good  results  following  the  application  of 
bones  to  soils,  we  shall  see  that  the  method  or  form  of  employ- 
ment may  have  much  to  do  with  such  failures.  Adverse  influ- 
ences may  be  due,  first,  to  adulteration  in  the  bone  material ; 
second,  the  want  of  proper  preparation  before  applying  to  the 
soil ;  third,  unfavorable  seasons.  The  first  is  an  evil  of  very 
great  magnitude,  and  one  which  can  and  ought  to  be  abated. 
Every  dollar  accumulated  by  the  industrious  farmer  is  usually 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  he  ought,  particularly,  to 
be  exempt  from  peculation  and  fraud.  Pulverized  oyster  and 
clam-shells,  mixed  so  largely  with  bone-dust  by  some  manufac- 
turers, exhibit  a  form  of  dishonesty  particularly  reprehensible, 
and  are  a  source  of  great  loss  and  disappointment  to  the  husband- 
man. It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  all  mill  men  do  not  practise 
this  fraud. 

The  want  of  proper  preparation  is  a  fruitful  source  of  failure. 
Bone-dust  ought  always  to  be  composted  or  rotted  before  using. 
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It  should  be  layered  vith  good  muck  or  8o3|  and  kept  moist 
until  thorough  dqcomposition  results,  and  then  it  is  fitted  fmr 
the  field.  A  gill  of  dry  bone-powder,  placed  in  the  opening  {HPe- 
pared  for  a  hill  of  corn,  and  covered  with  moist  earth,  heats 
n^idly ;  and  I  have  found  that  in  forty-eight  hours  a  thermom- 
eter wilh  the  bulb  buried  in  the  mass  indicates  a  temperature  <tf 
112^  Fahrenheit. 

This  temperature  is  fatal  to  the  germinati<m  of  seeds,  and 
beside  the  formation  of  caustic  ammonia  by  the  putre&ctiTe 
change  of  the  gelatine,  furnishes  an  agent,  when  in  excess  and 
direet  contact,  equally  as  destructive  as  heat.  Hence  we  learn 
why  com  and  other  grains  sometimes  not  only  fail  to  flourish 
under  its  influence,  but  are  absolutely  destroyed  in  die  germ. 
This  heating,  decomposing  process  should  be  efiected  prior  to 
j^acing  it  in  contact  with  seeds.  The  peat  or  soil  us^  in  con- 
nection with  it  efiectively  absorbs  all  ammoniacal  and  gaseous 
products,  and  holds  them  firmly,  until  abstracted  by  the  fibres  of 
the  plant-roots  in  search  of  aliment; 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  present  details  of  observations 
and  experiments  with  bones  or  other  fertilisers.  In  fiict,  there 
is  much  that  is  strictly  empyrioal  in  such  statements  ;  they  are 
entangled  with  so  many  modifying  and  distracting  circumstances 
that  they  possess  but  little  value. 

The  experimental  labors  undertaken  upon  my  own  fieirm  have 
led  me  to  adopt  certain  general  conclusions  as  respects  the 
teachings  of  chemistry  and  methods  of  emfdoyment  of  special 
fertilizers,  which  will  be  stated  before  I  close.  I  have  emf^oyed 
in  these,  experiments  a  great  variety  of  substances,  under  all 
possible  forms  and  conditions,  and  have  had  regard  to  hygro- 
metric  and  thermometric  influences. 

The  analysis  of  soils  constituted  a  prominent  part  of  the 
labor,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  that  I  expected  chemistry 
would  furnish  most  important  aids. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  but  imperfect  guidance  was  to  be 
afforded  by  these  analyses,  however  carefully  conducted.  In 
fact,  the  very  perfection  of  the  results,  the  exhaustive  nature  of 
the  processes,  created  oonfUsion  and  doubt,  inasmuch  as  they 
revealed  the  presence  of  elements  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  plants;  and  yet  they  would  not  flourish  in  those 
soils. 
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Chemical  teagente  make  palpable  that  which  vital  processes 
cannot  force  from  their  hiding-places.  Acids  dissolve  hard  and 
refractory  substances ;  the  tender  spongioles  of  plants  can  only 
seisse  and  appropriate  those  which  are  already  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion. Hence,  chemical  research  may  demonstrate  the  presence 
in  any  given  soil  of  the  different  forms  of  food  which  they 
require ;  but  if  the  experimenter  authoritatively  announces  to 
the  farmer  that  it  is  fertile  and  capable  of  tiearing  crops,  he  is 
in  danger  of  incurring  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  practical  trial 
disproves  his  science  and  his  statements.  The  elements  of  fer>> 
tility  must  not  only  be  present  in  a  soil,  but  they  must  exist  in 
an  assimilable  form.  To  determine  the  presence  and  amount  of 
the  useful  substances  is  not  enough ;  research  must  proceed 
furilier,  and  declare  the  condition  in  which  they  exist.  There 
is  very  great  liability  to  be  misled  in  analyses  of  this  character, 
and  chemistry  has  failed  to  afford  much  practical  aid  to 
husbandmen  in  this  direction. 

I  have  found  that  soils  holding  but  very  disproportionate 
quantities  of  those  elements  which  a  particular  crop  required, 
would  nevertheless  produce  it  in  fair  abundance.  I  have  to 
confess  to  disappointment  to  false  predictions  of  results  in  some 
special  instances,  and  until  the  true  explanation  presented  itself 
to  my  mind,  the  matter  of  chemical  research  in  soil  analysis  was 
under  a  cloud. 

What  was  the  explanation  ?  Why,  simply  this :  the  soil, 
although  holding  the  substance  sparsely,  yet  all  of  it  wa^  in  an 
assimilable  condition ;  and  as  there  was  enough  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  single  crop,  it  was  sought  out  and  appropriated. 

If  the  same  crop  had  been  repeated  the  suceeding  year,  it 
would  have  been  very  nearly  or  quite  a  failure.  So  long  as 
chemical  analysis  of  soils  is  inadequate  to  inform  us  respecting 
the  condition,  or  how  much  of  the  contained  plant-food  is  in  a 
soluble  state  as  required  by  vegetable  organisms,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  make  any  certain  predictions  regarding 'its  imme^ 
diate  or  remote  productiveness.  Analysis  must  not  on  this 
account  be  discarded  as  useless  or  unprofitable  in  its  teaching, 
as  by  its  aid  a  vast  number  of  significant  fkcts  have  been  devel- 
oped, and  many  positive  principleis  educed.  A  soil  found  to 
contain  none  of  the  constituents  which  plants  require  oould  with 
safety  be  pronounced   barren;    and   if  there  was  an  utter 
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deficiency  of  anj  one  eanntial,  like  phosphoric  acid,  lime  or 
potash,  it  could  with  equal  safety  be  declared  incompetent  to 
support  a  certain  variety  of  vegetation.  Analysis  fails  to  deter- 
mine the  positive  immediate  fertility  of  a  soil,  as  we  cannot 
determine  how  much  material  is  in  an  assimilable  condition. 
Viewing  the  matter  as  I  do,  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  resort  to 
this  expensive  mode  of  inquiry.  As  will  be  shown,  we  can  ferti- 
lize understandingly  by  chemical  aids  which  do  not  pertain  to 
the  department  of  analysis.  Chemistry  not  only  unfolds  the 
precise  nature  of  soils,  but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  the  substances 
and  principles  which  enter  into  plant  structure. 

The  relations  between  the .  two  are  such,  we  are  certain,  the 
inorganic  matter  found  in  the  latter  must  have  existed  in  the 
former.  If  there  were  no  interfering  agencies  beyond  our 
guidance,  the  whole  problem  of  v^etable  growth  would  be 
apparently  the  simple  one  of  demand  and  supply,  and  this  we 
could  control. 

It  is  an  axiom  which  admits  of  no  dispute  or  contradiction, 
that  all  the  plant  consumes  of  a  mineral  character  comes  from 
the  soil.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  character  of  some 
grains— trAeo/,  for  example. 

If  we  make  chemical  examination  of  wheat,  we  find  that  what 
we  are  able  to  rub  o£f  from  the  kernels,  after  moistening,  with 
a  coarse  towel,  is  made  up  of  woody  fibre,  and  differs  but  little 
from  the  dry  straw  of  the  plant.  The  next  wrapper,  which  is  a 
continuous  one,  contains  flic  most  important  constituents  of  the 
seed,  holding  the  phosphate  salts,  and  the  nitrogenous  ingredi- 
ents. Here  is  stored  up  the  little  atoms  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
magnesia,  soda  and  potassa,  which  the  microscopic  mouths  of 
the  root  fibres  have  sucked  from  the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  The 
office  of  the  plant  has  been  one  simply  of  transference ;  it  has 
transferred  from  the  soil  the  earthy  particles — ^lifted  them  from 
their  low  estate,  to  tlie  highest  within  its  power  to  attain, — 
placed  them  in  position  to  meet  the  requirements  of  men  and 
animals.  Now,  can  the  plant  grow,  and  the  seeds  mature, 
unless  the  soil  contains  these  salts  ?  It  may  grow,  and  even 
luxuriantly ;  but  shrivelled  and  imperfect  seeds,  few  in  number, 
will  occupy  the  little  pockets  in  the  bead,  where  under  the 
nourishing  influence  of.  a  properly  adjusted  soil,  the  grains 
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would  round  out  with  that  plumpness  that  causeth  the  husband- 
man to  rejoice. 

It  follows  then,  that  phosphoric  acid  is  needful  for  the  proper 
development  of  wheat  seeds, — and  moreover^  as  the  gluten 
which  holds  the  salts  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  that  element  is  essen- 
tial to  its  growth.  These  truths  are  a  part  of  those  which 
chemistry  reveals  to  us,  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  whe^t 
berry.  New  England  soils  are  deficient  in  these  elements. 
Lime  and  the  phosphates  were  never  stored  up  in  them  in 
abundance,  and  through  the  successive  croppings  carried  on  by 
our  fathers,  men  and  animals  have  absorbed  into  their  bony 
frameworks,  the  little  which  had  accumulated  during  the  ages. 
The  inference  which  seems  to  follow  from  these  considerations 
is,  that  we  have  only  to  supply  soil  deficiencies,  sow  our  wheat, 
and  casting  aside  all  doubt  and  anxiety,  patiently  await  the 
abundant  harvest. 

And  why  should  we  not  do  this  7  Have  we  not  solved  all 
nec€fs8ary  problems?    Have  we  not  learned  by  analyeis  what 

food  is  wanted  and  have  we  not  furnished  it  7  .  Have  we  not 

» 

learned  precisely  the  constitution  of  the  vegetable  structure, 
and  its  seeds  7  Do  we  not  understand  the  nature  of  its  appe* 
tite,  and  how  it  must  be  fed  7  Certainly  we  do.  Why  then 
should  we  meet  with  failures  7  Because,  we  cannot  bring  under 
control  all  the  conditions  of  vegetable  growth.  We  could  better 
command  success,  were  there  no  uncontrollable  influences  to  be 
taken  into  account.  The  chemist  cannot  order  meteorological 
agencies.  He  finds  in  his  examination  of  plants,  that  they 
contain  an  abundance  of  water,,  and  he  also  leams,  that  vast 
quantities  are  constantly  being  exhaled  during  growth,  and  still 
another  most  important  fact  stands  out  for  recognition :  the 
food  he  supplies,  must  be  soluble  in  water,  and  by  its  agency, 
voyaged  through  the  microscopic  canals  to  its  appropriate  rest- 
ing place.  Water,  then,  is  needful  for  perfect  development  of 
plants  and  seeds.  Heat  also  must  be  supplied.  The  clouds 
must  let  drop  the  rain,  and  solar  rays  supply  the  diffusive 
warmth,  else  the  husbandman  returns  fix>m  his  harvests  in 
sorrow,  and  science  fkUs  to  aid  him.  Let  us  not  unjustly  con- 
denm  its  teachings,  because  it  is  unable  to  control  the  caprices 
of  the  seasons. 

81 
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*  It  is  seldom  howeyer,  that  <ntyp8  Qtterl j  fa3  from  the  nifli- 
holding  of  heat  and  moisture.  Our  fields  are  lean  because  of 
ttarvationf  because  we  do  not  supply  through  the  soil,  the  food 
which  plants  require. 

Chemistrj  teaches  what  had  alread j  been  learned  from  obser- 
Tation  and  experience,  that  in  feeding  vegetable  growths,  ft» 
kind  of  aliment  demanded  diflfers  in  different  organisms.  There 
are  certain  great  families  of  plants  which  have  diversified  nppd- 
tites,  and  thej  must  be  gratified  in  their  tastes  or  they  refuse  to 
bring  forth  their  like.  We  know  what  they  require,  and  we 
obtain  bints  as  regards  the  best  method  of  supplying  their 
wants. 

It  is  safe  to  follow  the  guidance  of  chemistry  in  ferlilimig 
trees  and  vines.  Careful  examination  of  the  wood  and  fruit 
shows  what  substances  they  most  lai^ly  consume. 

They  difier  from  grains  and  roots  not  so  much  in  the  food 
they  require,  as  in  circumstance  <^  condition.  They  are  jAaoed 
in  the  soil  to  remain  for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  consumption 
of  certain  elements  is  to  be  gradual  but  constyit.  Therefore  it 
is  better  to  supply  generously  the  specific  aliment  they  require, 
and  trust  to  soil  decomposition  for  those  articles  ot  which  the 
structure  needs  but  a  trace. 

About  twenty  months  siAce,  I  prepared  a  grape  bordw 
sufficiently  large  for  thirty  vines.  It  was  arranged  in  strkt 
accordance  with  the  chemical  structiire  of  the  vine  and  fi*uit. 
Lime,  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  predominate  in  these,  therefore 
to  meet  the  first  want,  mortar  from  the  walls  of  an  old  building- 
was  used ;  for  the  second,  well  rotted  bone^ust ;  for  the  third, 
ashes.  But  little  animal  excrement  was  employed,  decayed 
sods  supplying  the  needed  humus. 

Entertaining  the  i4ea  that  it  is  better  not  to  make  a  homo- 
geneous mixture  of  border  materials,  they  were  arranged  in 
very  thin  strata  or  layers ;  first  of  soil,  then  bone,  then  soil  with 
sand,  then  ashes,  soil  and  sand  again,  then  lime.  The  layers 
constituted  but  a  mere  sprinkling,  and  due  r^ard  was  had  to 
requisite  quanties  of  each. 

This  bed  was  not  disturbed  with  the  shovel  after  it  was  com- 
pleted. Arranged  in  this  way,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose 
the  roots  would  not  be  required  to  travel  so  far  for  food  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth,  and  that  extending  as  the  supply  failed, 
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they  would  meet  with  a  constant  sappij  of  nourishment.  A 
kind  of  T^;etable  instinct  evidently  controls  the  feeders  to  plants, 
and  enough  push  out  to  secure  each  distinct  element  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  yants ;  and  the  less  the  distance  they  travel, 
the  less  the  vital  force  consumed  in  urging  onward  the  nutri- 
tious principle. 

The  growth  of  wood  the  first  season  was-  strong  and  vigorous, 
and  that  of  the  past  summer  so  extraordinary,  that  I  had  the  curi* 
osity  to  collect  tt&e  wood  that  pushed  out  and  matured  from  single 
buds  and  weigh  it,  and  the  amount  was  found  to  be  one  hundred 
and  seven  pounds.  Analysis  of  a  portion  of  the  leading  shoot 
from  one  of  the  vines,  basing  the  estimates  upon  ten  gramms,  the 
amount  -employed  in  the  examination,  gave  as  the  quantity  of 
water  held  in  association  sixty-one  pounds ;  combustible  matter, 
forty-four  and  a  half ;  of  A,  one  and  a  half  pounds.  The  ash 
contained  of  potassa,  twenty-nine  parts  in  the  hundred ;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  nineteen ;  carbonate,  thirteen ;  soda,  three ;  mag- 
nesia, four,  and  small  quantities  of  iron,  silex,  Ac.  The  parts 
are  given  in  round  numbei's,  as  for  the  purposes  had  in  view 
scientific  accuracy  of  statement  is  unnecessary.  The  wood, 
therefore,  cut  away  at  the  fall  pruning  carried  off  nearly  eight 
ounces  of  potash,  more  than  five  ounces  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  nearly  four  ounces.  The  subtle 
chemical  agencies  at  work  in  the  soil  to  render  soluble  and 
digestible  so  large  amounts  of  mineral  salts,  how  difiicult  to 
comprehend !  and  then  how  amazing  the  amount  of  mechanical 
force  exhibited  by  the  vines  starting  from  tender  buds,  capable 
<^  sustaining  at  maturity  more  than  sixty  pounds  of  water,  and 
keeping  it  in  motion  through  the  pores. 

It  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  this  experiment 
that  the  luxuriant  and  healthy  growth  was  due  to  the  generous 
supply  of  food  precisely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  vine,  and 
that  the  teachings  of  chemistry,  as  relating  to  the  structure  and 
appetite  of  vines,  are  worthy  of  regard. 

What  course  is  obviously  to  be  taken  when  from  repeated 
croppings  the  grape  clusters  fail  to  appear  ?  Shall  we  tear  up 
our  vines,  as  do  many,  and  entirely  remove  the  contents  of  the 
border  as  waste  matter,  and  at  much  expense  form  a  new  one  ? 
Drenching  with  farm-yard  manure  from  year  to  year  has  failed 
to  restore  to  full  firuitfulness ;  and  why  ?    Because  it  does  not 
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farnish  in  sufficient  abundance  the  one^  or,  perhaps,  two  aub- 
atancea  which  are  imperatively  demanded.  Contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  Tory  large  amount  of  potash  stored  up  iu  the  vines 
and  fruit,  greater  even  in  the  latter  than  the  former,  and  is 
there  not  palpable  sigQifieance  in  this  fact  which  chemistry 
unfolds  ? 

Unleached  ashes,  applied  in  generous  quantity  to  old  grape- 
borders,  will  usually  restore  them  to  full  ifruitfulness,  and  ren- 
der removal  unnecessary.  If  they  falter  after  the  application, 
add  finely  ground  bones,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  other 
'agents  needed  are  usually  present  in  the  border  in  sufficient 
quantity*  to  meet  all  requirements,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
add  those  which  have  been  removed  by  absorbtion  to  efiect 
cpmplete  restoration. 

If  we  can  be  as  safely  guided  by  the  teachings  of  chemistry 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  three  great  families  of  plants  upon 
which  agricultural  industry  is  most  exercised,  the  cereals,  legu- 
minous plants  and  roots,  we  shall  be  directed  by  a  light  which . 
will  lead  us  out  of  all  errors  and  all  difficulties. 

A  recent  English  writer,  in  speaking  of  the  results  of  the 
labors  of  Professor  Yille,  of  the  imperial  farm  at  Yincennes,  in 
the  exuberance  of  his  enthusiasm,  exclaims,  ^^  There  is  nothing 
extravagent  in  stating  that  light  has  replaced  darkness,  that 
order  has  succeeded  to  chaos,  and  that  the  phantom  of  sterility 
is  laid.*'  Without  sharing  in  such  positive  convictions  in  regard 
to  the  labors  of  the  French  experimenter,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  or  question  the  importance  of  his  investigations.  Indeed, 
in  their  general  character,  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  very 
new  or  novel,  but  they  strike  a  deatli-blow  at  one  delusion, 
which,  like  a  spectre,  has  haunted  chemists  in  their  teachings 
upon  agricultural  questions  for  many  years. 

This  relates  to  the  empyrical,  indiscriminate  application  of 
single  fertilizing  substances  to  soils  without  any  definite  object 
in  view.  Perhaps  the  term  ^^  running  for  luck  "  wiU  express  the 
idea.  The  teachings  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Liebig,  Johnstone, 
Way,  and  many  others,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  led  in  this 
direction,  and  thus  established  the  uncertainty  which  invests 
such  experimenting.  The  literature  of  agriculture  is  almost 
corrupted  by  disquisitions  upon,  and  recommendati<His  of, 
various  salts  or  substances,  as  being  the  long  sought-for  elixir 
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vitse,  the  great  specificy  which  is  to  retrieve  all  lands  from 
barrenness. 

No  fact  is  more  apparent  than  that  no  such  specific  exists. 
The  recommendations  of  salt,  lime,  iron,  nitre,  ammoniacal  salts, 
and  a  dozen  other  specifics,  in  our  numerous  excellent  and  useful 
agricultural  papers,  cannot  be  regarded  as  beneficial  to  agricul- 
ture. It  is  quite  natural  Tor  a  soil  cultivator,  when,  in  the 
course  of  a  series  of  experiments,  he  hits  upon  an  article  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  condition  of  his  soil,  to  desire  to  communi- 
cate to  others  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  so  beneficial  to 
him.  The  motives  are  honorable  and  praj^worthy,  but  he  may 
thereby  lead  a  neighbor  into  trying  an  experiment  which  ends 
in  utter  failure;  and  not  only  this,  may  do  harm,  by  creating 
prejudice  against  that  which,  under  a  change  of  circumstances, 
might  prove  exceedingly  useful.  It  will  be  understood  that 
these  remarks  are  made  against  the  empyrical  use  of  single 
fertilizing  substances.  If  any  one  has  time,  and  inclines  to 
experiment  for  his  amusement,  no  harm  can  result,  provided  it 
be  understood  that  the  field  of  knowledge  cannot  be  greatly 
extended  by  such  labors,  and  that  no  observed  beneficial  results 
are  of  much  use,  except  to  the  experimenter. 

Perhaps  gypsum  may  form  an  exception  to  these  remarks. 
Because  of  its  peculiarly  isolated  character,  and  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  mode  of  fertilization,  it  must  continue  to  be 
employed  empyrically  until  it  is  better  understood.  Gypsum 
has  been  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  chemists,  and 
the  question  of  its  method  of  imparting  fructifying  influences 
to  plants  is  still  an  unsettled  one.  The  facetious  author  of  a 
popular  book  upon  husbandry  remarks :  ^^  There  has  as  yet  been 
found  no  law  by  which  to  govern  its  application.  On  one  field 
it  succeeds ;  on  another,  to  all  appearances  precisely  the  same, 
it  fails.  At  one  time  it  would  seem  as  if  its  efficacy  depended 
upon  showers  following  closely  upon  its  application ;  in  other 
seasons  showers  lose  their  effect.  In  one  locality  a  few  bushels 
to  the  acre  work  strange  improvements,  and  in  another  fifty 
bushels  work  no  change  whatever.  Now  it  is  a  hill  pasture  that 
delights  in  it,  and  again  it  is  an  alluvial  meadow." 

Liebig,  after  having  advanced  a  very  decided  hypothesis 
regarding  its  mode  of  actioui  has  in  his  more  recent  work,  ^  The 
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Natural  Laws  of  Husbandfy/*  abandoned  it,  and  stated 
^  the  whole  matter  is  still  involved  in  doubt." 

It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  add  another  theory  to  the  many 
already  advanced,  but  I  cannot  well  help  saying,  that  experi- 
ment and  observation  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  to  nether  the 
salt  in  itself,  or  to  the  separated  lime  or  acid,  is  its  fertilizing 
influence  wholly  or  uniformly  due.  '  Its  eflects  are  nitrogenous 
in  some  cases.  It  is  capable  of  furnishing  nitrogen  to  idaots, 
through  the  agency  of  an  ammoniacal  sdt,  resulting  from  ils 
soil  decomposition. 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  salt  accidentally,  by  observing 
a  strong  smell  of  sulph-hydrio  acid,  in  a  mass,  at  the  door  of  a 
plaster-mill.-  This  had  been  trodden  up<m  constaafly,  and  water 
and  mud  containing  organic  matter  was  solidly  impacted  with 
it.  Upon  examination  of  a  heap  in  the  mill,  I  found  thi^ 
masses,  lying  against  wet  timbers,  evolved  the  same  odor.  This 
led  to  experiment,  and  it  was  proved  that  gypsum  in  the  presn 
ence  of  organic  matter,  is  readily  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  and 
converted  into  sulphide  of  calcium* 

It  was  further  proved,  that  this  salt  is  capable  of  absoibing 
ammonia  from  the  air,  and  from  decompoeiBg  vegetable  matter, 
and  being  thereby  changed  into  hydro^sulphide  of  ammonia ; 
and  this  again  may  be  changed  into  carbonate  of  ammcwia  by 
absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  These  are  some  ot 
the  changes  which  sulphate  of  lime  is  proved  capaUe  of  un4^r- 
gMng.  But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place,  to  protract  the  discus- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  probable,  that  the  different  tiieorists,  may 
be  partly  right  and  partly  wrong;  in  short,  that  the  salt  is 
capable  of  exerting  specific  influence  in  several  imys,  accor^ung 
to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  acted  upon.  It  may  furnish 
nitrogen,  or  lime,  or  sulphur,  or  it  may  act  on  some  soils  {diysi- 
cally,  and  not  chemically,  by  absorption  of  moisture.  If  these 
views  are  correct,  they  may  account  for  the  doubt  and  cimfuaon 
under  which  the  question  rests. 

In  all  experiments  with  gypsum  which  have  passed  under  my 
observation,  the  lands  or  soils,  upon  which  its  best  ^fects  Me 
observed,  are  hilly  pastures,  with  a  northern  aspect  and  a  moist, 
moss-covered  soil.  Mossy  meadows  are  grefitiy  improved  under 
its  use. 
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The  theory  adopted  is,  that  there  nfost  be  organic  matter  in 
a  moist  condition,  with  ready  access  of  air,  in  order  to  carry  out 
those  changes  whioh  have  been  alluded  to.  But  I  do  not  speak 
authorativdy  upon  this  point.  The  gentlemm  whom  I  address, 
hare  a  much  more  extended  experience,  perhaps,  to  gaide  theml 

After  what  has  been  said  regarding  the  employment  ci 
specific  fertilizers,  it  is  probable,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  have 
anticipated  the  recommendation  that  I  have  to  make,  and  that 
is,  always  to  compost  or  compound  elements  of  nutrition  designed 
for  plants,  until  a  system  is  established,  which  will  enable  us  to 
use  sin^e  substances  understandingly.  Chemistry  in  its  appli- 
cation to  agriculture,  has  cevtainly  nwde  advances,  inasmuch  aa 
it  is  now  capable  of  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  two  impor- 
tant propositions:  first,  that  each  field  has  its  own  peculiar 
wants ;  second,  that  each  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  appetite. 
It  has  further  established  its  claims  to  respect  and  confidence*, 
by  showing  that  meteorological  influences  being  fitvorable,  we 
can  supply  requisite  food  in  the  proper  quantity  and  condition, 
to  secure  the  largest  crops,  with  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

The  system  of  Professor  Yille  already  referred  to,  embraces 
this  idea.  He  proposes  the  use  of  what  he  denominates  a  per-^ 
feci  manurcy  that  is,  one  made  up  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
lime  and.potassa.  This,  when  made  up  and  applied  in  proper 
quantities,  he  shows  is  capable  immediately  of  changing  a  barren 
siliceous  soil  into  one  of  perfect  fertility. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  these  results  in  general  as  in  accord- 
ance with  my  ovm  experimental  observations  during  the  past 
three  years,  or  rather  I  yield  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the 
principle  of  producing  and  applying  perfect  numures.  It  is 
noticeable  that  magnesia  is  omitted  as  an  element  in  his 
manure,  par  excellence.  As  we  have  before  stated,  there  is 
*  present  in  most  soils,  or  there  is  constantiy  being  formed  by 
decomposition,  the  minor  substances  like  iron,  manganese, 
'chlorine,  <&c.,  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  vegetable  organisms, 
but  magnesia  cannot  be  classed  with  them,  as  a  glance  at  the 
composition  of  some  important  grains  will  show. 

The  ash  of  wheat  afibrds  12  per  cent.,  or  12  ounces 
in  one  hundred ;  the  straw  more  than  8  per  cent. ;  barley, 
7 ;  oats,  10 ;  rye,  10 ;  com,  8 ;  turnips,  2.    These  quantities 
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are  Urge,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat  grain  come  next  to  lime, 
filming  one-eighth  of  the  whole  amount  of  ash. 

In  countries  where  magnesian  limestone  abounds,  the  supplj 
maj  be  fully  afiforded  by  the  soil.  In  France,  Germanj  and 
England  this  is  probably  the  case ;  but  in  New  England  we  can* 
not  form  a  perfect  manure  and  overlook  the  magnesian  salts. 
In  all  the  treatises  and  statements  respecting  fertilizing  agents 
made  by  our  chemists  and  experimenters,  we  find  scarcely  any 
allusions  to  the  importance  of  the  magnesian  element,  and  this 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise. 

It  probably  arises  from  the  practice  of  copying  the  remits  of 
European  writers — ^not  from  the  deductions  of  original  and  inde- 
pendent research.  Our  soils  are  not  constituted  like  those  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  application  of  fertilizing  principles  they 
require  different  treatment.  A  perfect  manure,  then,  adapted 
to  our  soils,  should  contain  nitrogen,  pho8{dioric  acid,  lime, 
potassa  and  magnesia. 

For  the  cereals,  excess  of  nitrogen  is  demanded ;  for  l^u- 
minous  plants,  as  pease,  beans,  &c.,  potassa ;  for  roots  or  tubers, 
phosphates.  All  demand  lime  and  magnesia,  and  these  must  be 
supplied  in  the  perfect  food  made  ready  for  the  plant- children  of 
our  fields. 

a  

Three  queetions  remain  to  be  answered :  First,  how  shall  we 
properly  prepare  these  elements  of  nutrition?  Second,  how 
shall  we  apply  thepi?  Third,  where  can  we  obtain  them? 
Chemistry  is  fully  capable  of  answering  the  first.  Apply  all 
substances  to  the  soil  in  the  finest  state  of  comminution ;  bring 
OTerything  into  a  condition  resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
excrementitious  products  of  animals,  which  is  the  true  condi* 
tion.  The  bone  for  phosphoric  acid  must  be  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  and  this  is  not  its  best  form ;  it  is  better  to 
dissolTe  it  in  acids  or  caustic  alkalies,  whose  teeth  are  sharper 
than  burr-mills  or  any  mechanical  levigators. 

The  potash  must  be  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid,  or  in 
the  form  of  carbonate  of  potassa.  This  is  the  most  easily 
assimilable  form,  but  in  the  caustic  condition,  as  in  ashes,  it  is 
readily  changed  to  carbonate  by  contact  with  air. 

The  nitrogen  must  be  furnished  through  ammonical  com- 
pounds, or  nitric  acid  salts.  Lime  in  form  of  phospliate,  hydrate 
or  carbonate,  may  be  employed,  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia 
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furnishes  the  magnesian  element  in  the  cheapest,  and  a  suffi- 
ciently eligible  form.  How  diall  we  apply  them  ?  This  can  be 
understood  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  end  is  had  in  view;  or 
what  special  want  is  to  be  supplied.  There  can  be  no  success 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  in  which  our  agricultural  labors 
are  performed,  unless  an  intelligent  system  is  adopted  and 
pursued  persistently  from  one  year  to  another. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  formers  should  be  practical  chemists, 
to  be  successful  in  the  employment  of  fertilizing  agencies.  A 
few  simple  principles,  furnished  by  chemistry,  if  well  understood 
and  earnestly  adopted,  will  enable  any  one  to  appropriate  to  his 
benefit  all  the  important  facts  unfolded  by  science,  in  respect  to 
manurial  applications.  In  tilting  a  worn-out  soil,  a  combina- 
tion of  all  the  elements  needed  for  the  three  great  families  of 
plants,  should  be  employed ;  and  if  wheat  or  com  is  to  be  culti- 
vated, fields  so  prepared  will  yield  a  maximum  return  the  first 
year.  The  second  year,  add  the  proper  quantity  of  that  which 
these  grains  demand  in  largest  abundance,  or  which  they 
abstracted  from  the  soil  the  first  year.  These  will  be  the 
nitrogen  and  phosphate  of  lime.  If  roots  have  been  cultivated, 
the  phosphates  alone  will  be  needed — ^if  some  member  of  the 
pod-bearing  or  leguminous  family,  potash.  The  three  varieties 
of  plants  may  be  followed  in  rotation,  witli  success,  when  by 
experiment  the  plan  is  clearly  understood. 

The  great,  prominent  idea  is,  to  maintain  in  the  soil  all  the 
elements  that  plants  require,  and  in  siifficient  abundance.  If  a 
particular  crop  removes  a  specific  agent,  supply  it.  Barn-yard 
manure  furnishes  all ;  and  yet,  the  same  intelligence  is  to  be 
employed  in  its  use,  and  the  equilibrium  of  elements  must  be 
maintained '  between  it  and  crops.  We  know  what,  and  .how 
much  com  requires ;  we  know  how  much  good  manure  is 
capable  of  furnishing.  A  fundamental  point  in  good  farming 
is,  to  secure  every  ounce  of  this  possible.  It  is  an  absurd  notion, 
however,  to  suppose  we  can  artificially  produce  it,  by  ill-adjusted 
mixtures  of  turf,  sods,  chaff  and  rubbish.  We  can  easily  form 
a  huge  and  dark  heap,  but  if  the  salts  be  absent,  which  almost 
alone  give  value,  it  is  hardly  worth  the  labor  it  costs. 

But  the  supply  of  barn-yard  manure  is  not  and  cannot  be 
adequate  to  our  wants,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  question. 
I  wish  I  could  furnish  an  answer  more  satisfactory  to  you, 
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gentlemen,  and  to  myself^  than  is  allowed  me.  If  it  was  not  for 
the  important  matter  of  cost  or  yalue  in  known  ag^ats,  wfaieh 
must  idways  be  balanced  against  the  yalue  of  products,  I  coold 
more  satis&ctorily  answer. 

At  present,  bones  furnish  the  cheapest,  in  &ct  the  only 
supplies  of  phosphoric  acid, — ashes  of  potassa — ammoniacal 
salts,  or  nitrate  of  soda  of  nitrogen.  In  this  country,  prices  of 
each  of  these  are  not  yet  so  great  as  to  place  them  beyond  profit- 
able employment;  but  unless  the  price  of  fimn  products 
contmues  to  advance,  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  rise  of  the 
agents,  the  time  will  come  when  their  use  must  be  relinquished. 
Chemists  are  hard  at  work  upon  some  problems  of  great 
moment  to  the  agricultural  interests.  These  relate  to  the  isola- 
ti<m  of  those  principles  of  fertility  which  are  locked  up  in  the 
stony  framework  of  our  globe.  Here  we  hare  reasonable 
grounds  for  expectation  and  hope;  millions  of  pounds  of 
potassa  are  reposing  in  felspathic  rocks,  and  it  cannot  be  long 
before  they  will  be  forced  by  chemical  agents,  to  relinquish 
their  rich  hoards  of  alkali.  In  the  apatite  and  phosphorite 
minehds  which  abound  so  eztensiyely  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  we  have  abundant  supplies  of  phosphoric  acid  and  lime, 
and  to  them  must  we  look  for  future  wants. 

There  is  not  a  single  vegetable  in  the  field  or  wood  that  does 
not  contain  iir  the  ash  potash,  in  some  form  of  combination, 
and  not  a  plant  can  be  found  upon  our  globe  from  which  the 
phosphates  are  absent ;  therefore  we  must  have  full  supplies  of 
these  indispensable  agents. 

We  live  in  an  ocean  of  gaseous  matter  made  up  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen ;  seventy-nine  pounds  of  the  latter  is  contained  in 
each  one  hundred  of  the  mixture.  Beady  at  hand  then  is  this 
element,  but  unfortunately  most  plante  are  incapable  of  absorb- 
ing it  in  its  free  condition.  Experiments  have  been  made  in 
France,  which  give  promise  of  a  supply  of  the  ammoniacal 
salts,  the  nitrogen  of  which  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere 
direct.  K  these  chemical*  labors  prove  successfiil,  we  can 
understand  through  what  source  supplies  of  nitrogen  may  be 
afforded.  Lime  and  magnesia  are  abundant  everywhere,  and 
these  complete  the  list  of  important  substances  needed  to  render 
our  fields  inexhaustibly  fertile. 
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We  can  hardly  doubt  as  regards  the  abundant  resources  of 
nature,  or  cherish  a  hesitating  faith  in  respect  to  a  future  supply 
of  all  our  w&nts  in  feeding  the  plant-children  of  our  fields. 
Our  mother  earth  holds  within  her  bosom  all  the  various 
materials  needed  for  the  preseryation  and  well-being  of  her 
children.  When  the  woodman's  axe  ruthlessly  stripped  her  of 
her  rich  vestments  of  umbrageous  forests,  and  by  so  doing, 
awakened  apprehensions  as  regards  the  supply  of  materials 
needed  to  furnish  household  warmth,  we  were  directed  to  the 
outcroppings  of  black*  carbon  in  our  immense  coal-fields ;  and 
when  tlie  Nantucket  and  New  Bedford  whalemen  returned  to 
their  wharves,  with  the  alarming  announcement  of  the  partial  or 
complete  failure  of  the  ocean  harvests  of  oil,  the  little  rivulets 
of  petroleum  which  oozed  from  the  rocks  in  Pennsylvania  were 
sounded  to  their  depths,  and  forthwith  the  oU  spouted  forth  in 
such  quantities,  as  taxed  all  our  energies  to  secure.  Let  us 
look  forward  then  with  confidence,  and  trust  to  the  future,  and 
feel  assured  that  chemistry,  which  holds  the  key  which  has 
unlocked  so  many  rich  chambers  in  the  storehouse  of  nature, 
will  open  others  fully  capable  of  supplying  all  the  if  ants  of  the 
husbandman. 

»  « 

■ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Framingham,  it  was 

Votedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  tendered  to  Dr. 

Nichols,  for  his  very  able  and  instructive  lecture. 
The  Board  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bull,  adjourned  without 

day. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  BOSTON. 

The  Board  met  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary,  on  Thursday, 
January  31st,  at  12  o'clock. 

In  the  absence  of  His  Excellency,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Plymouth, 
was  requested  to  preside,  and  accordingly  took  the  chair. 

After  the  records  had  been  read  and  approved,  attention  was 
called  to  the  Act  of  1866  in  relation  to  Agricultural  Societies, 
and  the  fact  that  the  society  at  Blandford  had  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  having  made  a  return  in  manuscript,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  compliance  with  the  law.    It  was 

Votedy  To  refer  the  returns  of  the  society  to  a  committee  to 
consider  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the 
terms  of  the  law,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Board. 
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Tbe  committee  was  oonstitated  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Bully  Loring  and  SaltonstalL 
This  committee  subsequenty  presented  the  following 

bbpobt: 

The  Oommittee  to  which  was  referred  the  application  of  the 
Blandford  Society  for  representation  on  this  Board,  under  the 
the  Act  of  1866,  report  that  the  society  have  not  complied  with 
the  terms  of  the  Act  by  publishing  their  Transactions,  and  are 
not  entitled  to  a  delegate. 

(Signed,)  For  the  Committee, 

E.  W.  Bull,  Chairman. 

Attention  was  also  called  by  the  Secretary  to  the  mode  of 
making  returns  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  societies,  when  a 
motion  was  made  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  notify  all  the 
societies  that  their  returns  will  hereafter  be  required  to  he 
printed  in  pamphlet  form,  and  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  January  15th  of  each  year.  The  subject,  after  some 
discussion,  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Moore,  Hubbard  and  Ward. 

This  committee,  after  full  consi^deration,  subsequently  sub- 
mitted the  following  vote,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

Voiedy  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Board  be  requested  to 
notify  all  the  societies  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  State,  that 
hereafter,  in  addition  to  the  financial  returns  now  required  by 
law  to  be  made  on  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  December  of  each 
year,  they  will  be  required  to  return  a  full  and  complete  report 
of  their  doings,  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  January  following. 

And  that  the  Secretary  will  not  be  authorized  to  certify  to  the 
Legislature,  or  to  the  State  auditor,  that  a  society  has  complied 
with  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to  its  bounty,  unless  it  has 
conformed  to  this  requirement. 

Delegates  appointed  to  visit  the  various  exhibitions  submitted 
reports  as  follows  : — ^Mr.  Clement  on  the  Middlesex  South ;  Mr. 
Thompson  on  the  Worcester ;  Mr.  Bilfings  on  the  Worcester 
West ;  Mr.  Slade  on  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin ; 
Mr.  Ward  on  the  Hampshira  ;  Mr.  Sanderson  on  the  Hampden 
East;  Mr.  Homer  on  the  Plymouth  ;  Mr.  Smith  on  the  Hoosac 
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Yalley ;  Mr.  Huntiugton  on  the  Barnstable ;  Mr.  Perkins  on  the 
Martha's  Vineyard;  all  of  which  were  severally  read  and 
accepted. 

Friday,  February.!. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Davis  in  the  chair. 
Reports  of  delegates  were  presented  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bard on  the  Franklin  Society ;  by  Mr.  Watkins  on  the  Worcester 
North ;  by  Mr.  Ghadbourne  on  the  Norfolk ;  by  Mr.  Sewall  on 
the  Worcester  South-East ;  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Framingham, 
on  the  Essex ;  by  Mr.  Saltonstall  on  the  Berkshire. 

An  Essay  was. presented  on  the 

CULTURE    OF   CHICCORY. 

BT  FBOF.  F.  A.  CHADBOUBRE.  ' 

It  would  seem  to  be  poor  policy  for  the  Board  to  appoint 
members  to  perform  work  for  which  they  are  entirely  unpre- 
pared, and  unable,  for  want  of  the  proper  means,  to  prepare 
themselves.  I  have  long  known  chiccory  botanically,  and  have 
been  lead  to  fear  it  as  a  troublesome  weed.  But  it  has  only 
recently  begun  to  spread  in  my  neighborhood,  so  that  I  have  had 
little  chance  to  personally  observe  its  value  for  any  purpose,  or 
to  see  any  injurious  result  from  it  as  yet.  What  I  say  must  be 
credited  mainly  to  books,  and  not  to  myself. 

The  Cliiccory  (^Ciclwrium  Intybus  £.,)  is  a  strongly  marked 
plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Composites^  nearly  allied 
to  the  lettuce,  dandelion,  and  other  well,  known  plants  of  that 
order,  both  cultivated  and  wild.  It  has  a  branching  stem 
adorned  with  very  showy  flowers,  generally  of  a  deep  blue, 
though  white  flowers  are  sometimes  found.  It  has  a  deep,  per- 
renial  root,  which  now  seems  to  be  the  chief  object  in  cultivat- 
ing the  plant.  Chiccory  is  described  by  Parkinson,  who  wrote 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  ascribed  to  it  the  medici- 
nal virtues  which  the  United  States  Dispensatory  now  mentions 
as  perhaps  belonging  to  it ;  though  the  Dispensatory  does  not 
admit  it  among  the  recognized  remedies,  but  pruts  it  among  those 
substances  that  once  having  some  reputation,  are  now  consid- 
ered worthy  only  of  a  place  in  the  appendix  and  small 
type  in  that  excellent  work.  It  Is  reckoned  as  a  tonic, 
very  mild  in  its  action,  and  so,  probably,  not  very  injurious 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee,  which  is  its  great  use.    More  than  a 
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centurj  ago  the  manufactare  of  co£Eee  from  the  roasted  root  of 
the  chiccorj  was  pnctioed  in  Holland.  It  long  remained  a  secret 
there,  but  now  seems  to  be  known  almost  the  world  otot,  as 
every  lover  of  coflfee  can  testify,  who  has  learned  the  peculiar 
bitter,  puckery  taste  of  this  root.  To  some  it  becomes  so 
agreeable  that  coffee  without  it  tastes  weak  and  insipid.  It  is 
related  of  one  coffee4ealer  in  London,,  who  conscientiously  gave 
up  the  sale  of  coffee  adulterated  with  chiccory,  fliat  he  found 
his  customers  all  leaving  him  when  he  gave  them  nothing  but 
the  pure  article,  and  he  was  compelled  to  commence  anew  the  old 
fraud  to  regain  his  customers  and  his  name  as  an  honest  man. 

It  was  estimated  in  1850  that  12,000,000  pounds  were  con- 
sumed in  France,  and  large  quantities  exported.  12,500  tons 
were  raised  in  England,  besides  the  quantities  imported  from 
Ireland  and  the  continent.  That  large  quantities  are  consumed 
in  this  country,  we  know ;  how  large,  I  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. To  develop  a  good  root,  the  chiccory  requires  a  deep, 
good  soil,  well  prepared.  It  seems  to  thrive  best  on  calcareous 
locations.  It  is  sown  in  May,  and  harvested  in  October. 
The  le&ves  form  a  good  fodder,  but  impart  an  unpleasant  flavor 
to  the  milk. 

The  roots  may  be  dug  with  a  spade,  piled  in  heaps,  and 
protected  from  frost  till  ready  for  use.  They  are  generally  cat 
into  strips  and  dried  in  a  furnace,  when  they  are  fit  for  market. 
They  are  afterwards  burned,  ground  and  sifted,  and  then  some 
Indian  red  or  other  coloring  matter  added  to  give  the  substance 
the  appearance  of  coffee.  It  is  sometimes  used  alone  for  coffee, 
but  generally  as  an  adulteration.  A  good  recipe,  as  given  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  the 
article  on  ^^  Adulteration,"  is, — ^for  prime  old  Java,  60  pounds 
of  pease,  20  pounds  of  chiccory  and  20  pounds  of  coffee.  The 
chiccory  itself  is  subjected  to  extensive  adulterations, — ^roasted 
bread,  acorns,  corn,  beans,  beets,  carrots, — almost  everything 
that  can  be  roasted  and  ground  being  added,  and  Indian  red  * 
and  brick-dust  being  put  in  to  give  the  proper  color.  Chiccoiy 
seems  to  have  but  little  active  principle,  but  its  color  and  bitter 
taste  amuses  people  with  the  semblance  of  coffee.  Probably 
nine-tenths  of  all  that  is  sold  to  the  consumer  is  a  clieat,  being 
sold  as  an  adulteration. 
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*  The  seeds  of  the  plants  like  those  of  most  of  the  compositas 
are  easily  distributed,  and  as  it  is  a  perennial  and  vigorous 
grower,  throwing  out  branches  when  the  main  stalk  is  cut  off, 
it  follows  almost  necessarily,  that  whereyer  it  is  cultivated  it 
will  become  naturalized  in  waste  places.  It  is  spoken  of  by 
De  CandoUe,  as  being  found  by  the  roadsides  and  in  the  fields 
in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Such  an  easily  spreading  plant 
should  have  unexceptionable  qualities  to  justify  its  cultivation. 
We-  have  seen  enough  of  chiccory  already  to  see  that  it  may 
become  a  nuisance ;  we  see  no  good  qualities  in  it  either  for 
man  or  beast,  that  are  sufficient  to  encou^rage  its  cultivation. 

This  Essay  was  read  and  laid  upon  tlie  table,  under  the  rules, 
but  subsequently  taken  up  and  accepted. 
An  Essay  was  submitted  on 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

BT  J.  X.  8XTTH. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  1794,  Washington,  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in 
in  which  he  says :  ^^  It  will  be  some  time,  I  fear,  before  an  agri- 
cultural society,  with  congressional  aid,  will  be  established  in 
this  country." 

Again,  in  his  annual  address,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1796, 
when  he  met  for  the  last  time  the  two  bouses  of  JCongress,  he 
said :  '^  It  will  not  be  doubted,  that  in  reference  to  individual  or 
national  wel&re,  agriculture  is  of  primary  importance." 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  he  who  is  called  the  ^^  father  of  his  coun- 
try "  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  forming 
agricultural  societies,  and  that  they  should  be  assisted  by  the 
general  government,  that  they  might  be  the  means  of  diffusing 
information'-Qf  creating  and  encouraging  a  spirit  of  experiment 
and  improvement. 

Some  few  individuals,  even  before  this  date,  had  felt  the 
necessity  for  some  action  that  would  lead  to  the  development  of 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  and,  as  the  result,  the 
South  Carolina  Agricultural  Society  had  been  established  in  1784. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture 
was  formed  the  same  year,  followed  by  a  similar  association  in 
New  York,  in  1791,  which  was  incorporated  in  1793. 
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The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  was 
incorporated  in  1792,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mass  of 
farmers  were  not  prepared  for  anj  progres^e  effort,  and  were 
prejudiced  against  what  might  be  called  ^<  book  farming,"  they 
did  not  hold  anjr  public  exhibition  till  1816. 

The  first  agricultural  exhibition,  ever  held  in  this  country, 
was  held  in  Georgetown,  D.  0.,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1810. 
The  society  was  oi^anized  in  Georgetown,  on  the  28th  of 
NoYcmber,  1809. 

The  first  county  exhibitions  held  in  this  .country,  are  believed 
to  have  been  those  of  the  Berkshire  County  Agricultural 
Society,  whose  first  ^^  cattle  show  "  consisted  of  the  exhibition 
of  three  merino  sheep,  by  a  private  individual,  under  the  great 
elm  tree  m  Pittsfield,  in  the  year  of  1810. 

The  Berkshire  Society  was  incorporated  in  the  winter  of 
1810-11.  Although  the  first  exhibition  was  held  in  Berkshire 
County,  there  had  been  agricultural  societies  formed  previously. 
Tlie  Kennebeck  Agricultural  Society  was  instituted  at  Augusta, 
Maine,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  and 
incorporated  in  1801.  An  association  was  formed  in  Middlesex 
County  in  1794,  and  incorporated  in  1803. 

From  this  era  agricultural  societies  and  fieurs  have  multiptied 
throughout  the  United  States.  State  agricultural  societies  have 
been  formed  in  almost  every  State,  fmd  county  societies  in 
almost  every  county  in  the  Union. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  establish  a  National  Agri- 
cultural Society.  In  1840  several  gentlemen,  with  Solon  Bobin- 
son,  Esq.,  at  their  head,  organized  the  ^^  United  States  Agricul- 
tural Society,"  but  being  somewhat  disappointed  in  not 
seisuring  the  donation  which  was  afterwards  given  to  establidi 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  they  never  held  a  meeting  after  its 
organization.  , 

In  1852,  a  convention  was  held  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute* 
composed  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  delegates,  representing 
the  principal  agricultural  societies  in  twenty-three  of  the  States 
and  Territories.  Annual  exhibitions  have  been  held  in  several 
of  the  States,  and  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  -they  have 
increased  the  efficiency  of  the  State  and  local  associations,  and 
elevated  the  standard  of  excellence  of  agricultural  systems  and 
productions. 
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The  interest  of  agriculture  demands,  and  it  is  of  so  much 
importance,  that  it  should  receive,  liberal  goyemmental  aid. 
Figures  tell  us  that  agriculture  is  the  leading  interest  in  the 
country ;  that  forty-five  per  cent,  of  our  population  are  engaged' 
in  agricultural  pursuits, — ^more  than  one-half  larger  than  those 
who  are  engaged  in  mianufactures  and  the  leading  trades,  more 
than  four  times  larger  than  those  engaged  in  merchandise,  and 
nearly  ten  times  larger  than  those  in  the  professions. 

And  our  government  is  doing  many  things  for  our  whole 
country.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  our  National  and 
State  governments  were  doing  so  much  for  American  farmers  as 
at  the  present  day.  And  although  we  cannot  see  what  will  be 
the  ultimate  e£foct  of  this  aid  upon  our  agriculture,  still  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  glorious  success  is  reserved  for  the 
future. 

One  of  the  objects  our  government  has  in  view,  is  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  characters  of  American  farmers  as  tillers  of  the  soil 
which  they  cultivate.  The  mind  must  be  enlightened  in  the 
knowledge  of  science  and  arts,  before  we  can  proceed  a  step  in 
any  improvement  For  this  purpose  the  government  has  been 
expending  sums  of  money  in  collecting  reliable  information,  and 
in  diffusing  it  among  the  working  farmers  of  the  land. 

Statistics  show  that  our  soil  does  not  produce  from  year  to 
year  one-half  the  amount  of  grass,  hay  and  grain  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing  under  scientific  cultivation.  And  many  of 
our  farmers  are  opening  their  eyes  to  this  important  considera- 
tion,  and  are  commencing  different  systems  of  agriculture,  that 
they  may,  by  judicious  management,  raise  two  tons  of  hay  with 
less  expense  tiian  they  used  to  produce  one  ton.  They  find  that 
there  is  an  inexhaustible  resource  of  fertility  in  the  soil  beneath, 
and  in  the  air ;  and  that  in  husbanding  these  resources,  and  by 
taking  proper  care  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  the  soil  may  be 
made  more  productive. 

Massachusetts,  ever  ready  to  lend  her  hand  to  assist  in 
every  laudable  enterprise,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  encourage 
every  branch  of  industry,— to  open  her  purse  for  the  literary 
and  agricultural  education  of  all  her  citizens.  By  her  bounty 
to  the  county  societies  we  are  encouraged,  and  the  cause  of 
agriculture  promoted.  In  1888  the  legislature  of  the  CoBunon- 
wealth  passed  an  ^^  Act  to  encourage  the  production  of  Wheat*" 

9S 
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At  a  later  date,  '^  An  Act  to  encourage  the  producticm  of  SSL** 
In  1862  the  State  Board  of  Agrioaltnre  was  established,  which 
now  consistfl  ot  the  goTomor,  lieateDant-govemor,  secreftarj  of 
state  and  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  are  members  ex^fficioj  and  also  <me  m^nber  chosen 
by  each  of  the  agricultural  societies  in  the  Oommouwealth 
receiving  State  bounty,  and  three  members  who  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  council;  in  all  thirty-three  members 
besides  their  Secretary. 

Our  agricultural  societies  are  doing  much  to  elevate  the  sys- 
tem of  agriculture.  The  annual  gatherings  of  fiirmers,  when 
ibeir  choicest  animals  are  brought  together  for  the  inspection  of 
brother  farmers,  tends  to  make  the  annual  cattle  riiow  the  most 
improving  of  any  day  of  the  year.  Farmers  learn  by  sight  and 
comparison.  Many  a  farmer,  after  attending  one  of  these 
autumnal  exhibitions,  has  been  led  to  make  new  resolves,  to 
turn  over  new  leaves,  to  exert  himself,  that  he  may  compete 
with  his  neighbors  in  rendering  the  show  more  attractive,  and 
thereby  he  himself  is  elevated;  he  is  induced  to  think  and 
investigate,  and  instead  of  a  mere  machine  he  becomes  a 
reasoning  being,  and  capable  of  giving  information  to  others. 

How  our  agricultural  fairs  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  render 
them  of  the  greatest  practical  benefit  to  those  for  whom  they 
are  instituted,  is  a  subject  which  may  well  engross  our  attention. 
In  this  State  there  are  twenty-five  incorporated  societies  which 
hold  annual  fairs,  and  in  each  nearly  the  same  routine  is  gone 
through  with,  differing,  of  course,  as  customs  and  habits  in  one 
section  of  the  State  may  differ  from  those  of  another.  The 
most  of  these  societies  are  the  owners  of  a  tract  of  ground,  which 
is  enclosed,  by  a  high  and  tight  board-fence.  The  exhibition  is 
made  of  all  kinds  of  farm-stock  and  of  agricultural  implements* 
A  hall,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  is  filled  with  grains,  seeds,  veg- 
etables, fruits,  field  products,  mechanic  and  the  fimcy  arts,  both 
ornamental  and  useful,  and  every  variety  of  manufiM^tuie,  which 
is  the  product  of  home  industry.  It  is  customary,  also,  to  invite 
some  distinguished  learned  gentieman  firom  abroad  to  give  an 
address  upon  some  agricultural  subject. 

Now  this  is  all  very  well,  and  is  the  source  of  profit  to  a  large 
class  of  the  agricultural  community.  Farmers,  as  a  dass,  do 
not  have  holidays  enough ;  do  not  spend  time  enough  in  relaxa- 
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tion,  in  going  about  from  place  to  place  endeaToring  to  acquaint 
themfielves  with  what  is  transpiring  around  them ;  in  gaining 
new  ideas  and  facts  respecting  their  own  occupation. 

Professor  Agassiz  teUs  us  that  literary  institutions  should  be 
continually  endeavoring  to  raise  their  standard  of  education, 
and  why  should  not  this  apply  equally  well  to  agricultural 
schools,  societies  and  fairs  ?  What  new  plans  shall  we  adopt, — 
what  changes  can  be  made,— -what  series  of  experiments  can  be 
instituted  that  facts  may  be  ascertained,  statements  and  theories 
proved  to  be  either  correct  or  fSdse  ? 

In  order  to  awaken  a  new  interest,  we  need  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  programme  for  the  fair  days.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  it  seems  to  be  desirable,  that  stock  which  is 
brought  for  exhibition  should  remain  on  the  ground  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  show.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  objec- 
tions to  this  course ;  but  if  some  way  could  be  adopted  by 
which  it  could  be  brought  about,  it  would  no  doubt  prove 
beneficial. 

Every  agricultural  society  should  hold  meetings  for  discussion 
in  connection  with  their  fairs.  It  is  by  the  interchange  of  senti- 
ments, the  exchange  of  ideas,  that  we  derive  useful  knowledge. 
Almost  every  farmer  will  have  acquired  some  facts  that  will  be 
new  to  others. 

Some  societies  have  o£fored  premiums  for  reports  made  by 
committees,  that  these  reports  may  appear  in  the  society's  pub- 
lished Transactions.  This  is  very  much  to  be  commended,  for 
every  society  should  publish  the  report  of  their  doings  in  a 
pamphlet  form;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  Board  will 
recommend  to  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  making  it  obligatory 
upon  all  societies  to  do  this,  and  in  case  of  non-compliance  shall 
subject  them  to  the  forfeiture  of  their  State  bouinty. 

The  secretaries  of  each  society  should  be  reqtdred  to  fiimish 
a  full  printed  report  of  their  doings,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
as  found  in  the  (General  Statutes,  chapter  66,  section  5. 

Our  State  gives  .the  annual  bounty  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
cultural improvements,  and  for  our  advancement  in  the  know- 
ledge and  science  of  agriculture ;  and  how  shall  we  become 
acquainted  with  whatever  knowledge  others  have  acquired,  if  we 
are  not  informed  of  it  by  the  means  of  the  press  ? 
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Your  Secretary  collects,  or  would  collect,  from  these  printed 
reports  all  valuable  matter  to  be  placed  in  his  Annual  Report, 
which  is  published  at  the  expense  of  the  State  and  sent  out  to 
the  world. 

Some  societies  in  our  State  have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving 
the  premium  in  its  value  in  silver  plate,  which  I  think  is  worthy 
to  be  adopted  by  all  our  societies.  However  large  or  small 
these  premiums  may  be,  by  this  mode  every  family  will  have  a 
memento,  which,  by  its  daily  use,  and  by  its  having  the  name  of 
the  donor  inscribed  thereon,  is  continually  reminded  of  the  giver, 
and  the  object  of  its  existence. 

In  most  cases  when  a  small  premium  is  awarded,  the  money 
received  soon  passes  out  of  sight  and  of  mind,  with  no  perma- 
nent benefit  to  the  recipient.  Again,  in  many  instances  a 
premium  is  awarded  to  an  individual  who  cares  nothing  for  its 
value  only  as  it  tells  that  he  received  a  high  premium.  And  in 
such  instances  would  not  a  diploma  better  accomplish  the  results 
desired  7 

There  is  one  point  in  the  management  of  fairs  that  has  not 
received  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  Instead 
of  the  principal  attention  of  those  attending  the  fairs  being 
given  to  that  portion  of  the  show  grounds  devoted  to  stock,  as 
cattle,  sheep,  Ac,  and  to  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, there  is  a  tendency  to  allow  the  exhibition  of  the  horse, 
in  what  is  called  a  ^^  horse-trot,''  to  absorb  the  whole  interest, 
not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  the  managers  and  officers  of  the 
society.  The  practice  of  paying  the  largest  premiums  for 
purposes  not  calculated  to  promote  their  interest,  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  some  good  farmers  from  attending  the  fairs.  The 
practice  of  giving  the  highest  premium,  not  to  the  animal  which 
is  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  farmer,  but  to 
those  that  are  kept  exclusively  for  show,  will  not  promote  their 
best  interest. 

But  say  the  advocates  of  such  performances,  '^  something 
must  be  done  to  draw  a  crowd.''  Draw  a  crowd !  Suppose  a 
crowd  was  not  drawn  7  K  an  enlightened  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  highest  success  of  agricultural  employment  are  not 
interested  enough  in  the  exhibition  of  the  best  of  those  animals 
which  the  county  can  furnish,  which  are  not  only  useful  but 
entirely  essential  to  successful  farming  operations,  to  go  and  see 
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them  without  being  called  together  by  some  outside  influencesy 
let  them  stay  away. 

Is  it  not  a  serious  question  for  the  consideration  of  all  officers 
of  agricultural  societies ,  whether  they  are  justified  in  proTiding 
for,  and  promoting,  all  such  performances  ?  Whether  they  will 
be  justified  in  spending  not  only  money,  but  time,  to  so  little 
public  advantage.  Mr.  Sanford  Howard,  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College,  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  a  short  time 
since,  remarked  upon  the  position  the  horse  should  take  in  our 
agricultural  shows,  as  follows : 

^^  Is  any  real  improvement  effected,  or  even  contemplated 
by  these  premiums  on  trials  of  speed  7  It  has  already  been 
remarked  that  premiums  bave  been  offered  for  the  fastest 
trotting  at  short  distances ;  only  light  weights  are  drawn ;  so 
that  the  contest  is  reduced  to  a  mere  test  of  speed,  wholly 
irrespective  of  other  properties. 

^  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  winning  horse  is  in  many 
cases,  not  one  of  any  value  for  any  purposes  of  usefulness; 
That  in  some  instances  he  will  not  bring  so  much  in  market  as  is 
awarded  to  him  in  premium. 

^<  It  is  true  this  is  not  always  the  result  of  these  trials.  Horses 
that  are  valuable  for  something  besides  speed  for  short  distances, 
with  light  weights,  do  sometimes  win  ;  but  when  they  do,  they 
stand  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  honor,  than  the  scrub,  that  has 
done  the  same  thiog.  And  it  must  be  evident  that  the  offering 
of  premiums  for  mere  speed,  if  it  has  any  influence  at  all,  tends 
to  the  production  of  horses  in  which  the  more  useful  properties 
are  found  in  an  inferior  degree. 

^^But  perhaps  it  would  be  asked,  would  you  shut  out  the 
horse  from  any  participation  in  agricultural  exhibitions  ?  Cer- 
tainly not !  The  horse  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  our  domestic 
animals,  and  his  improvement  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
agricultural  societies.    •    •    • 

^^  If  it  should  be  desired  to  test  the  rate  of  speed  by  time,  the 
fairest  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  try  each  horse  by  himself  in  a 
most  quiet  way.  Where  horses  are  put  upon  the  track  in  com- 
petition with  each  other,  it  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  imprac- 
ticable, to  settle  the  question  of  the  rate  of  speed,  of  which  they 
are  relatively  capable,  on  account  of  the  excitement  which 
effects  them. 
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^'  The  ^  gi-eea  horse '  of  the  rural  districts,  unaccustomed  to 
the  strange  sights  and  sounds  of  such  an  occasion,  cannot  act 
naturalljy  and  stands  no  chance  with  the  trained  nag  of  perhaps 
much  less  power  of  speed. 

^  Most  persons  who  haye  witnessed  such  contests,  must  have 
proof  that  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, — ^that  the  tridcs  of 
jockeys,  have  more  to  do  with  the  result  than  the  speed  of  the 
animals.  Often  has  the  writer  heard  the  remark,  when  tliou- 
sands  were  watching  the  result,  with  breathless  anxiety,  ^  That 
the  drivers  knew  before  starting  which  horse  was  to  be  the 
winning  one.' " 

Again,  the  editor  of  the  ^*  Oanada  Farmer,"  who  attended  the 
exhibition  of  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society,  held  at 
Concord,  N.  H.,  in  1865,  remarks  in  his  paper  upon  the  corrup- 
tion of  agricultural  fairs  as  follows : 

"  The  display  of  horses  is  a  fine  one,  and  forms,  perhaps,  tbe 
leading  feature  of  the  exhibition.  It  is  rather  extraordinary 
that  this  should  be  so,  just  after  a  four  years'  war,  which  has 
been  supposed  to  have  drained  the  country  of  good  horses. 

^*  The  arrangement  and  order  of  the  ^ow  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Proyisions  were  amply  supplied  at  booths  and  tents  on 
the  grounds.  No  intoxicating  drinks  were  permitted  within  the 
precincts,  and  not  an  instance  of  inebriety  met  our  notice. 

"  We  were  surprised,  however,  to  find  that  whirley^o-roimds, 
and  side  shows,  of  bears,  snakes,  war  scenes,  fat  women  and 
skeleton  men,  were  admitted  within  the  enclosure.  Still  greater 
was  our  astonishment  to  find  that  horse-racing  formed  a  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  proceedings,  as  condacted  by  the 
agricultural  society. 

^^  There  was  a  trot  each  day,  and  purses  to  the  amount  of 
91,000,  were  offiu*ed  by  the  society  out  of  its  funds.  The 
excuse  for  this  is,  that  the  people  will  not  come  out  in  sufficient 
numl^ers  to  pay  expenses,  unless  racing  is  provided  for." 

The  same  editor  says  further :  *<  Who  would  have  thought 
this  in  sober  New  England,  the  land  of  steady  habits.  Without 
at  all  touching  the  morality  of  horse-racing,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  wholly  out  of  place  at  an  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion, and  if  our  New  England  friends  are  at  all  inquisitive  as  to 
how  it  ^  strikes  a  stranger,'  they  are  welcome  to  our  unqualified 
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condomoation  of  the  thing.  And  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
in  various  ways,  the  horse-racing  must  in  a  long  mn,  operate 
unfavorably  upon  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  society." 

And,  gentlemen,  if  this  is  the  way  that  our  agricultural  fairs 
^  strike  a  stranger,'  and  a  foreigner,  I  ask  again,  if  it  is  not  a 
serious  question  for  the  consideration  of  all  the  officers  of  our 
agricultural  societies,  whether  they  are  justified  in  providing 
for,  and  promoting  such  performances. 

And  is  it  not  about  time  when  all  societies  who  are  receiving 
State  patronage  should  be  made  to  run  without  the  aid  of  fat 
women,  distorted  men,  gambling  tables  and  horse-racing  7 
When  all  gates  are  taken  away,  the  exhibition  made  open  to  the 
competition  of  the  whole  State  or  county,  and  free  to  the  whole 
world  ? 

I  ask  if  the  time  hastnot  come  when  this  step  should  be 
taken,  as  one  of  the  means  for  the  elevation  of  the  standard  and 
character  of  our  agricultural  societies  7  If  our  societies  canndt 
be  sustained  without  mixing  up  public  demoralizers,  in  the  shape 
of  gambling  establishments  and  shows  of  a  low  character, 
whereby  the  evil  influence  which  it  has  upon  a  community,  and 
especially  upon  the  rising  generation,  is  greater  than  the  benefit 
derived,  then  let  them  go  down. 

,  Better  by  far  would  it  be  for  our  State  to  give  to  each  society 
twice  the  sum  she  now  gives,  than  that  debasing  influences  be 
resorted  to  to  fill  up  treasuries ;  for  no  amount  of  prosperity  can 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  public  morals* 

Better  by  far  would  it  be  if  the.  amount  now  given  to  the 
societies  be  given  to  one-half  their  number,  and  the  other  half 
sufiered  to  die  out,  than  that  our  young  men  be  educated  for 
horse-racers,  drunkards  and  gamblers ! 

But  our  State  and  county  fairs  may  be  made  useful.  They 
have  contributed  to  the  progress  of  agricultural  improvement 
throughout  the  country.  Thousands  have  visited  them  and 
have  seen  specimens  of  this  progress.  They  have  learned  that 
their  own  animals,  which  they  supposed  could  not  be  beaten  in 
the  whole  world,  are  left  quite  in  the  shade  by  many  which  they 
find  at  the  shows. 

The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  everything  con- 
nected with  farming  operations  can  be  plainly  seen  in  every 
agricultural  conmiunity.     A  better  character  of  farming  is 
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maintained — more  ihnft  and  profit  Buildings  and  fences  are 
repaired,  or  new  ones,  built  on  improved  plans,  are  put  in  their 
places ;  hedges  and  fence  comers  are  cleared  up,  and  crops  yield 
more  per  acre.  Stock  of  all  kinds  is  improved ;  new  and  pure 
bloods  are  introduced ;  emulation  and  enterprise  are  excited, 
and  improvement  takes  place. 

A  great  change  has  been  made  in  agricultural  implements 
within  a  few  years.  Manufacturers  have  made  use  of  fairs  to 
advertise  their  wares,  by  which  means  they  have  been  brought 
under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  farmer,  who  has  conunented 
upon  their  excellences  and  imperfections,  and  improvements 
suggested,  of  which  the  maker  has  taken  advantage.  These  are 
scmie  of  the  benefits  which  have  followed,  as  the  result,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  agricultural  fairs. 

But  a  great  burden  of  responsibility  rests  upon  the  officers 
and  managers  of  these  societies  to  make  these  Ihirs  what  they 
ought  to  be.  The  right  men  should  be  selected  for  office — men 
who  have  strong  sympathy  with  the  farming  interests,  and  men 
who  are  willing  to  promote  them  by  attention  to  the  duties  of 
their  offioe. 

It  is  no  sinecure  to  manage  the  details  of  a  fair ;  and  a  man 
who  loves  honor,  and  does  not  love  work,  should  never  accept 
office  in  an  agricultural  society.  The  committees,  especially, 
should  be  men  acquainted  with  their  respective  duties.  But  a 
successful  fair  demands  something  more  than  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  conmiittees.    They  must  attend  to  their  duties. 

But  it  is  out  of  the  power,  of  any  board  of  managers,  to  make 
a  fair  a  success,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  people.  There 
should  be  a  hearty,  healthy  interest  in  the  mind  of  every  farmer 
in  the  county,  for  the  successful  carrying  out  of  everything 
which  is  for  the  interest  of  his  county  society. 

Every  farmer  shotdd  take  pride  in  it,  and  use  it  as  an  instru- 
mentality made  by  him  for  his  own  benefit,  and  should  go  to  its 
business  meetings  with  the  full  resolve  to  do  all  that  in  him  lies 
for  its  prosperity ;  that  it  may  be  made  a  power  to  be  felt 
throughout  the  county,  in  the  improvement  of  husbandry,  and 
a  direct  instrumentality  to  benefit  each,  by  the  influence  which 
it  exerts  on  all.  J.  M.  Smith. 

Thomas  Bhjjngs. 
N.  S.  Hubbabd. 
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Satubday,  February  12. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 
Colonel  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury,  was  requested  to  preside,  and 
accordingly  took  the  chair. 
An  Essay  was  presented  upon 

PLANTS  AS  AN  INDICATION  OF  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SOIL. 

BT  LEVI  STOCKBBIDOB. 

An  agricultural  writer  of  the  last  century,  says :  ^^  That  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  continually  varying  in  their  growth, 
quality,  production,  and  time  of  maturity,  and  he  believes  the 
great  author  of  nature  has  so  constructed  that  wonderful  machine 
(the  plant,)  as  to  incline  every  kind  of  soil  and  climate,  to 
naturalize  all  kinds  of  vegetables  it  will  produce,  at  any  rate 
the  better  to  suit  them,  if  the  farmer  will  do  his  part  in  select- 
ing the  -most  proper  seed."  Practical  experience  proves  the 
truth  of  this  quotation.  Plants  like  men,  become  naturalized 
to,  multiply  and  thrive  in  a  soil  and  climate,  remote  from,  and 
essentially  different  from  that  of  their  origin.  Wheat,  a  plant 
of  Asiatic  origin,  has  extended  its  field  of  growth  throughout 
the  temperate  zone,  and  into  the  borders  of  the  frigid  and  torrid. 
It  flourishes  alike  in  all  Northern  Africa,  and  in  the  frozen 
regions  and  short  summers  of  Norway  and  Labrador,  the  steppes 
of  Siberia,  and  the  hills  of  New  England,  and  the  Middle  States, 
and  the  prairies  of  the  West.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rye 
plant ;  and  the  potato,  native  in  the  paountains  of  South  Amer- 
ica, has  made  for  itself,  or  found  a  genial  soil  and  climate,  in 
nearly  all  countries  as  far  north  as  sixty  degrees  of  latitude. 
The  oaks  of  England,  the  larches  of  Scotland,  and  the  maize  of 
North  America,  take  kindly  to  opposite  continents,  and  thrive 
in  a  soil  and  climate  unlike  that  of  their  nativity. 

Our  forests  are  a  mixture  of  all  the  trees  of  the  Jiemperate 
zone.  We  find  the  different  kinds  of  pine,  oak,  birch,  the 
chestnut,  maple,  hemlock,  elm,  and  many  others  in  contiguity 
and  often  on  the  same  acre,  and  till  showing  a  growth  neither 
sickly  nor  scant,  and  this  on  soils  of  varying  characteristics  and 
geological  formations.  The  same  soil  that  produces  fine,  perfect 
wheat,  bears  luxuriant  crops  of  tobacco ;  the  same  brings  forth 
the  skunk  cabbage  and  flowers  of  rare  beauty  and  delicious 
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fragrance*  Those  facts,  potent  and  indisputable,  and  so  appar- 
entlj  at  yariance  with  the  teachings  of  science,  that  different 
plants  require  diflforent  food  for  nourishment,  and  are  adapted 
to  certain  soils,  is  partially  accounted  for  when  we  come  to 
consider,  in  the  first  place,  the  manner  in  which  all  of  our  soils 
have  been  formed  and  deposited,  and  the  sur&ce  changes  thej 
haTe  since  undergone.  Their  origin  was  the  solid  rocks  of  tlM 
globe,  which  by  abrasion  and  dbintegration,  by  the  action  of 
heat  and  cold,  of  air  and  water,  have  been  broken  down  and 
ground  to  powder  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  fineness.  Each 
rock  of  distinct  geological  formation,  produces  a  homogeneous 
soil  of  its  own  essential  characteristics,  and  fixed  adaptation  for 
the  growth  of  plants  requiring  support  by  its  peculiar  mineral 
constituents.  But  the  great  water  currents  of  different  periods, 
in  the  same  and  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  constaat  wash- 
ings and  depositions  of  rains  and  springs,  have  often  commin* 
gled  these  distinct  soils,  and  given  them  a  heterogeneous 
character ;  and  if  instances  are  found  where  distinctiye  quality 
is  left,  they  are  deposited  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  except  in  a  limited  degree  in  the  lime  and  sandstone 
formations.  Thus  plants  created  for  very  different  purposes,  of 
varied  construction  sjid  characteristics,  and  requiring  essentially 
diflbrent  food  for  their  perfect  development,  find  in  the  same 
locality,  and  side  by  side,  their  peculiar  mineral  constituents, 
and  extract  firom  the  soil  such  and  only  such  as  that  develop- 
ment requires.  Another  cause  of  the  heterogeneous  character 
of  our  plant  growth,  is  the  means  nature  has  provided  for  its 
planting  and  distribution.  The  wind,  water  currents,  birds  and 
unim^lg  are  God's  planting  husbandmen,  and  drop  their  seeds  at 
random,  without  seeking  for  the  adaptation  of  tiie  plant  to  the 
soil.  Seed  flms  planted  germinates  wherever  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  expand  its  covering,  and  the  young  plant  seeks, 
finds  and  appropriates  its  natural  food.  Other  causes  that 
e£foct  plant  and  soil  adaptation,  are  elevation  and  aspect.  Soils 
of  the  same  geological  origin,  and  which  to  the  practical  eye  are 
perfectly  alike,  are  found  to  sustain  a  very  different  regetable 
growth  at  the  base,  and  on  the  top  or  side  of  a  mountain  of 
moderate  elevation.  And  at  the  same  elevation  on  opposite 
sides,  north  and  south,  one  produces  oak,  chestnut  and  maple, 
the  other  white  birch,  hemlock  and  laurel.    The  most  difficult 
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problem  to  be  solved,  if  the  theory  of  fixed  adaptation  of  plants 
to  soils  is  true,  is  the  succession  of  vegetable  growtii  on  the 
same  soil,  or  nature's  crop  rotation. 

The  dense  primitive  forest  of  pine,  on  its  native  granite  soil, 
being  removed,  is  invariably  succeeded  bj  oak,  maple  and 
chestnut  The  primitive  crop  of  oak,  chestnut,  birch  and 
maple  on  a  soil  best  adapted  to  it,  when  destroyed,  is  succeeded 
by  a  growth  almost  exclusively  pine ;  and  this  rotation  occurs 
on  soils  of  clearly-marked  geological  character.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  indisputable  facts  of  plant-distribution  and  rotation,  it 
is  yet  true  that  plants,  to  a  limited  degree,  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and  chemical  science  and 
observation  prove  that  only  in  a  soil  characterized  by  their  own 
mineral  constituents,  can  they  find  food  for  their  perfect  devel- 
opment. Bye,  native  on  the  granite  soil  of  the  Crimea,  when 
removed,  brings  forth  its  best  proportions,  and  in  perfection  only 
on  a  similar  soil,  though  it  grows  finely  on  most  soils  that  are 
not  destitute  of  silica.  The  willow  seeks  the  water-courses,  and 
many  grasses  and  plants  are  found  native  only  on  the  margin 
of  streams,  or  in  the  v^etable  deposit  of  the  muck-swamp, 
while  others  are  found  on  light  silicious  loam  or  arid  sands. 
The  grape  receives  its  flavor,  to  some  extent,  from  the  soil  on 
which  it  grows,  and  with  an  identical  aspect  and  elevation,  local- 
ities but  a  short  distance  apart,  but  of  different  soil,  produce  a 
very  different  quality  of  fruit  of  the  same  variety.  Seeds  of 
wheat,  produced  by  a  forced  growth  on  soils  deficient  in  lime, 
are  found  deficient  in  the  best  qualities  for  animal  nutrition ; 
and  if  soluble  silica  is  wanting,  its  straw  has  not  the  necessary 
hardness,  and  it  falls  and  fails  to  ripen.  Many  other  plants  are 
changed  in  color,  in  general  appearance  and  intrinsic  perfec- 
tion by  the  soil  which  nourishes  them,  and  others  still,  when 
removed  to  an  uncongenial  soil,  sicken  and  die.  The  seeds  of  * 
the  pine,  lodged  in  the  marsh  or  on  the  mountain,  with  a  mixed 
soil-bed,  take  root  and  flourish  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
perfection,  according  as  they  find  in  abundance  or  etherise 
their  peculiar  mineral  constituents ;  but  nature  shows  its  true 
home  to  be  on  the  gramte  soil  of  the  sandy  plain,  as  seen  in  the 
primitive  pine  tracts  of  New  England  and  the  Carolinas,  or  of 
Russia  and  Siberia,  and  wherever  found  as  the  prevailing  «or 
exclusive  growth,  indicates  a  soil  of  light  silicious  loam,  with  a 
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small  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  the  rye-plant,  of  easy  adaptation  to  com,  and,  to  a 
limited  extent,  to  wheat ;  a  soil  which  forces  plants  to  a  rapid 
growth  and  early  perfection,  but  too  porous,  and  not  sufficiently 
absorbent  and  retentive  for  grasses  and  other  grains.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  preyailing  or  exclusive  forest  being  hard-wood, 
oak,  walnut,  elm,  birch,  maple,  tell  of  a  soil  of  finer  and  firmer 
texture,  with  more  of  organic  matter,  and  with  great  power  to 
absorb  and  retain.  They  indicate  a  capacity  in  the  soil  to  nour- 
ish and  bring  to  perfection  all  the  best  grasses,  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  and  of  easy  adaptation  to  com,  fruit  and  edible  v^e- 
tables.  Pure  forests  of  hemlock  or  spruce  are  usually  found  in 
their  primitive  state  on  soih  of  slate  origin,  or  coyering  mica 
slate,  and  are  of  less  value  for  agricultural  purposes  than  hard- 
wood soils.  They  grow  grass  in  greater  abundance  than  pine 
soils,  and  produce  the  coarser  grains  indi£forently  well,  but  for 
the  finer  grasses  and  grains  are  not  desirable.  The  practical 
man,  seeking  a  kindly,  soil  for  cultivation,  would  shun  that  whose 
natural  wood-growth  is  the  cedar,  as  one  coarse  in  texture,  nearly 
destitute  of  soluble  plant-food,  either  mineral  or  organic,  and  on 
which  the  limited  plant-growth  would  hardly  repay  the  labor  of 
cultivation.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  our  shrub-plants  and 
the  red  and  white  mosses, — indicating  a  soil  composted,  insol- 
uble and  lifeless,  deficient  in  potash  and  lime,  difficult  of  culti- 
vation, and  capable  of  producing  only  a  scant  growth  of  coarse 
herbage.  There  are  some  plants,  which,  though  of  themselves 
a  nuisance  to  the  farmer,  are  a  sure  indication  of  a  fertile  soil, 
full  of  plant-food  in  a  soluble  state,  and  easy  of  cultivation.  Of 
this  class  are  the  thistle,  the  yellow  dock,  burdock  and  morn- 
ing glory,  telling  of  a  soil  highly  organic,  of  remarkable  fine- 
ness, of  great  absorbing  power,  and  all  its  mineral  food  in  a 
state  to  be  easily  taken  up  by  the  plants  germinating  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  grasses,  one  of  which  is  the  beach-grass,  seek 
almost  pure  sands  for  their  home,  and  by  their  rank  growth 
indicate  a  fertile  soil,  but  they  should  be  to  the  farmer  a  sign  of 
sterility  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  cultivation.  Plants  potted, 
and  treated  with  several  varieties  of  food,  have  the  power  of 
indicating  to  the  operator  that  best  adapted  to  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  slightest  change  of  materials  placed  in  the  soil,  is 
often  the  difierence  between  total  failure  and  perfect  success. 
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So  it  is  in  the  great  work  of  field-culture,  by  a  wise  and  judi- 
cious observation  and  management,  the  operator  is  enabled  often 
by  slight  additions  to  the  soil,  to  so  change  its  mechanical  or 
chemical  condition,  as  to  produce  with  certainty  and  in  perfec- 
tion, plants  which  seek  a  different  soil.  But  the  great  success 
with  small  cost  accrues  when  nature  and  art  combine,  and  work 
in  harmony  for  the  same  grand  result. 

Levi  Stocebbidge. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed  on  topics  suggested  by  the 
Essay,  when  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  but  subsequently  taken  up 
and  adopted. 

An  Essay  was  also  submitted  upon  the 

ADAPTATION  OP  CROPS  TO  SOILS. 

BT  JOHH  B.  XOOBB. 

This  is  an  important  subject,  and  every  intelligent  person  will 
at  once  see  the  necessity  of  adapting  his  crops  to  his  soils ;  for 
by  that  plan  only  can  he  succeed  in  imiformly  producing  good 
crops. 

And  why  is  this  so  ?  It  is  for  the  reason  that  certain  soils 
contain  the  particular  food  required  for  the  perfection  of  certain 
plants,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  deficient  in  some  of  the 
requisites  for  another  class  of  plants ;  or,  if  they  have  the  par- 
ticular requisites,  they  are  held  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  be 
available  as  plant-food. 

Now  a  soil  to  grow  any  plant  in  perfection  must  contain  the 
necessai^  food  required  by  that  plant,  in  such  quantities  and  in 
such  a  condition  that  it  may  be  readily  assimilated  and  taken  up 
by  the  minute  rootlets  of  the  plant  for  its  use  and  nourishment ; 
but  still  a  soil  may  contain  all  the  nourishment  required — the 
nitrogenous  matters,  the  humus,  phosphates,  and  all  other 
elements  ordinarily  necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants — but  be 
lacking  in  some  one  particular,  water,  for  instance,  which 
would  unfit  it*for  the  growth  of  one  variety  of  plants,  while  too 
much  moisture  in  the  same  soil  would  most  certainly  render  it 
unfit  for  the  growth  of  some  other  plant. 

Thus  we  find  that  there  must  be  the  proper  amount  of  mois- 
ture, and  also  heat,  to  produce  plants  in  perfection,  as  well  as 
soluble  plant-food. 
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Some  plants  are  better  suited  m&  one  kind  of  scrii,  aad 
others  with  an  entirelj  diflbrent  one.  Beans,  corn,  lye,  bariej 
and  buckwheat  prefer  a  warm,  and  the  first  a  lath^  dry  aoSi ; 
wheat,  oats,  the  grasses,  and  most  of  the  roots,  require  a  heaTi^ 
and  more  moist  soil  to  grow  them  to  perfection ;  while  grass  and 
potatoes  seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  crops  to  cultivate  on  a 
moist  or  peaty  soil.  We  are  well  aware  that  some  of  theae 
varieties  of  plants  produce  good  crops,  in  favorable  seasons,  on 
all  these  different  kinds  of  soil — ^as  grass  and  potatoes  in  a  wet 
season  will  produce  good  crops  on  dry  soils,  when  in  a  dry  year 
they  will  prove  nearly  a  fkilure. 

Many  of  the  best  farmers  in  this  State  endeavor  to  adapt 
their  crops  to  their  soils,  and  to  put  them  in  a  proper  condition 
to  sustain  the  particular  crop,  and  succeed  well  when  not  pre- 
vented by  the  fluctuations  of  the  seasons,  more  particularly  as 
regards  moisture.  Others,  who  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  it, 
make  a  total  or  partial  failure  occasi<»ally,  and  do  not  succeed, 
as  a  general  thing,  in  producing  ftill  crops  so  often.  As  an 
instance,  a  farmer,  who  has  a  swamp  composed  almost  entirely 
of  vegetable  matter,  on  which  he  has  grown  potatoes  in  abun- 
dance, seeds  it  to  grass  in  August  In  the  month  of  June 
following  he  finds  his  grass  with  slender  stems,  totally  unable  to 
support  itself  erect,  so  that  the  crop  falls  down,  dwindles  away, 
and  results  in  nearly  a  failure.  If  he  is  a  novice  in  farming, 
and  has  never  seen  such  effects  before,  he  inquires  i3ae  reason 
for  this,  and  finds  it  is  simply  because  he  has  not  furnished  to 
the  grass  one  particular  dement  necessary  for  its  perfection. 
So,  on  a  soil  ottienrise  admirably  adapted  to  grass,  the  crop 
results  in  a  failure  for  want  of  a  little  silica,  which  could  have 
been  furnished  in  a  light  dressing  of  sand,  the  want  of  which 
rendered  the  soil  in  this  instance  unfit  for  or  not  adapted  to  the 
crop. 

So  far  we  have  divided  soils  only  as  relates  to  their  moistiire. 
The  divisions  commonly  found  in  Massachusetts  are  sand,  or 
saady  loams,  clay,  clay  loams,  vegetable,  or  peaty  soils,  or  the 
different  combinations  of  them.  Each  of  these,  by  its  compoeir 
tion,  is  better  adapted  to  the  successful  production  of  some  vari- 
eties of  plants  than  to  othera  As  we  have  before  said,  beans, 
eom,  and  some  other  plants  prefer  a  sandy  loam,  although  they 
will  grow  well  on  a  clay  loam,  when  not  too  wet ;  oats,  wheat, 
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and  some  yarieties  of  fruit,  as  the  pear  and  plum,  grow  best  on 
a  soil  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  clay ;  grass  and  pota* 
toes  on  a  vegetable  or  peaty  soil,  and  also  on  all  of  the  soils 
which  have  been  named,  where  there*  is  a  suflEioient  quantity  of 
water  present  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  plant.  Of  course,  to 
produce  healthy  plants,  which  must  in  the  end  result  in  good 
crops,  all  these  yarieties  of  soil  must  contain  or  be  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  proper  and  nutritious  food,  suitable  for  the 
perfection  of  the  particular  crop  expected  to  be  grown,  and  in  a 
condition  immediately  ayailable  for  its  use ;  for  plants,  like  ani- 
mals, attain  to  greater  perfection  when  they  are  grown  without 
receiying  any  check. 

As  an  illustration :  How  is  it  with  the  breeder  of  stock  ?  If 
he  is  an  intelligent  person,  he  will,  after  providing  suitable  ani- 
mals to  breed  from,  combining  all  the  requisites  he  desires  to 
perpetuate  in  the  progeny,  carry  out*  still  further  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  not  stop  there,  but  will  see  to  it  that  they  are 
well  fed,  cleaned,  sheltered,  and  receiye  such  other  care,  that 
the  animals  may  be  thrifty  and  good  specimens  of  their  races. 

There  is  the  same  good  reason  for  feeding  a  crop ;  for  after 
providing  a  suitable  soil,  it  will  not  do  to  stop  there,  and  not 
furnish  the  proper  amount  of  food  for  a  full  product,  for  a  small 
or  medium  crop  may  not  pay  expenses,  and  will  require  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  labor  for  cultivation,  and  the  same  outlay 
for  land  as  would  be  necessary  for  a  large  crop  which  would  pay 
a  good  profit  over  all  expenses. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  most  farmers  to  amend  the  soils  on 
their  farms  to  some  extent,  and  thereby  adapt  them  to  a  greater 
range  of  crops,  as  by  dressing  sandy  soils  with  clay,  which,  by  that 
means  alone,  will  make  them  become  permanently  better  and 
more  productive,  and  will  give  to  the  soil  greater  power  of 
retaining  moisture  and  manure  for  the  food  of  plants,  while  an 
amendment  by  the  application  of  muck  or  peat  wiU  give  value 
for  a  time,  but  would  be  exhausted  by  cropping  in  the  same 
way  as  manure,  only  at  a  slower  rate.  On  clay  soils  the  appli- 
cation should  be  directiy  the  reverse, — ^that  is  by  dressing  with 
sand,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  soil  less  tenacify,  and  mak- 
ing it  more  loose,  porous  and  friable,  and  also  by  the  applicati<m 
of  coarse  manures,  which  not  only  supply  food  for  the  growing 
^ants,  but  mechanically  looeen  such  soOs.  ^ 
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Chemistry  has  done  something  towards  showing  us  the  neoes- 
sities  of  pluits,  and  what  they  reqmre  as  food ;  still  there  is  one 
element  in  the  production  of  good  crops  which  the  most  eminent 
chemists  haye  not  been  able  to  detect  by  the  most  carefnl 
analyses,  either  in  soil  or  crop,  and  one  which  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  find,  although  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  succes- 
ftil  fiurming,  I  mean  a  reasonable  amount  of  brains  that  have 
been  trained  npt  only  theoretically,  but  practically,  by  agricul- 
tural observation,  experience  and  practice,  sufficiently  well  to  be 
able  to  adapt  the  crops  to  the  soil,  and  furnish  the  proper  food 
for  the  same.  For  this  we  must  not  rely  on  chemistry,  but  on 
our  schools  and  colleges,  and  more  particularly  that  thorough 
observation,  together  with  experiments  and  practical  growing  of 
crops  on  all  soils,  which  makes  an  intelligent  and  observing 
farmer  master  of  his  business. 

To  an  inquiring  person  the  small  word  ^  why '  often  si^^gests 
itself,  and  is  a  very  expressive  one.  We  raise  a  fine  crop  of 
wheat,  and  not  having  been  successful  heretofore  with  that  crop, 
if  we  have  not  the  brains  spoken  of,  we  at  once  attribute  it  to 
luck ;  but  if  we  have,  we  desire  to  know  the  reason  why.  If 
we  could  only  tell  exactly  the  reason  why,  of  course  we  could 
do  it  again.  The  next  year  perhaps  we  fail  in  gettii^  a  good 
crop,  and  why  this  failure  !  Is  it  not  as  a  general  thing  from 
the  want  of  adaptation,  or  unfitness  of  the  soil,  either  from  the 
want  of  the  proper  fertilizers  or  some  other  cause  ?  This  same 
rule  will  apply  to  the  success  or  failure  in  all  crops,  and  shows 
the  necessity  for  careful  observation  and  experiments,  and  that 
not  manual  labor  alone,  but  head  work  is  essential  to  success. 

This  whole  subject  we  regard  as  very  important  to  every 
person  who  is  cultivating  land,  for  success  will  materially  depend 
upon  the  judgment  used  in  this  respect. 

The  Creator  of  all  things  has  furnished  us  with  the  soil,  heat 
from  the  sun,  moisture  from  the  clouds  and  dews,  and  all  other 
proper  constituents  for  producing  a  crop,  leaving  us  to  adapt 
the  crop  to  the  particular  soil  intended  for  its  cultivation,  to 
prepare  the  land  and  apply  the  proper  kind  and  quantity  of 
manure,  to  plant  the  seed  and  cultivate  the  land,  and  to  use  all 
the  means  within  our  reach  in  such  an  intelligent,  timely,  and 
proper  manner,  as  to  insure  success  to  us  as  farmers.  Shidl  we 
avail  ojLirselves  of  every  source  of  information  within  our  reach, 
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from  books^  newspapers,  teachings  of  practical  farmers,  or  shall 
we  plod  along  in  the  old  track,  exhausting  the  soils  and  decreas- 
ing our  crops  ?       *   • 

This  is  a  questioh  of  yital  importance  to  every  farmer  in  the 
country,  for  upon  his  practice  in  this  respect  will,  to  a  large 
extent,  depend  his  individual  success  in  producing  good  crops, 
which  is  truly  the  result  of  adapting  the  crop  to  the  soil,  and 

supplying  the  requisite  amount  of  manure. 

John  B.  Moobe. 

A.  P.  Slade. 

This  Essay  having  been  read  and  discussed,  was  laid  on  the 
table  under  the  rules,  but  subsequently  taken  up  and  adopted. 
The  following  Essay  was  submittedupon 

TRANSPLANTING  FRUIT  AND  FOREST  TREES. 

BY  ASA  OLBKS2IT. 

Planting  and  replanting  trees  has  engaged  much  of  our  atten- 
tion during  twenty  years  last  past ;  and,  as  we  think,  owing  to 
the  great  variety  which  spring  up  spontaneously  in  almost  all 
the  surroimding  forests,  the  multiplicity  of  useful  offices  which 
it  is  evident  the  Great  Architect  designed  them  to  fill,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  him  to  whom  He  gave  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  creeping 
things  on  the  eartli,  our  interest  in  the  subject  does  not  diminish 
as  age  creeps  over,  and  Time  leaves  its  footprints  marked  upon 
our  visage.  Indeed,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  Him  who  furnished  this  almost  endless  variety  of 
trees  with  which  to  beautify  the  earth,  together  with  other 
important  services  which  they  render  to  us,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  height  of  ingratitude  to  manifest,  not  merely  indifference  to, 
but  a  want  of  enthusiasm  in,  a  matter  which  contributes  so 
largely  to  our  comfort  and  happiness  as  intelligent  beings,  and 
dependent  as  well. 

In  planting  any  tree  which  is  drawn  from  the  soil  with  naked 
roots,  we  regard  it  essential  that  all  mangled  roots  should  be 
trimmed  carefully  or  entirely  removed,  and  that  all  roots  cut  off 
with  spade  or  other  blunt-edged  instrument  should  have  the  end 
smoothly  pared  to  where  the  wood  is  clean  and  sound.  When 
trees  are  treated  thus  and  set,  a  row  of  fibrous  roots  shoots  into 
the  soil  at  once  from  the  clean  cut  ends. 

85 
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In  the  case  of  eveigreen  trees,  which  we  nsoallj  cut  rooad 
and  raise  out  of  the  soil  with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  the 
great  mass  of  rootlets  which  that  class  of  trees  generally  send 
out,  the  necessity  for  root  pmning  may  not  seem  so  nrgent, 
yet  there  are  instances,  firequenily,  when  the  knife  may  be 
applied  to  adyantage. 

Wlien,  as  is  sometimes  done,  deciduous  forest  trees  are  set  in 
barren,  gravelly  places,  let  an  excavation  be  made  large  enough 
to  take  in  a  cart-load  of  good  soil,  and  wherever  trees  are  to  be 
planted,  whether  in  the  well  prepared  border,  the  well  tilled 
field,  or  on  the  lawn,  holes  should  always  be  made  sufficiently 
capacious  to  receive  the  roots  without  cramping.  Neither  is  it 
less  important  that  the  roots  be  all  spread  out  in  their  natural 
position,  and  the  earth  placed  round  them  in  the  most  careful 
and  thorough  manner,  the  while,  keeping  the  head  plumb 
over  the  stool,  in  order  that  the  replanted  tree  may  keep 
its  position  after  the  work  is  done.  We  can  scarcely  ima^e  a 
more  unsightly  appearance  than  a  line  of  trees  recently  planted, 
some  of  which  lean  one  way  and  some  another,  all  points  of  the 
compass  being  indicated  by  the  inclinations.  In  locations  where 
newly  set  trees  are  exposed  to  raking  winds,  we  recommend 
placing  about  the  roots  a  little  coarse  litter,  and  upon  that  some 
flat  stones,  to  keep  the  mulch  in  place  and  the  trees  in  position. 
We  are  not  a  believer  in  tying  trees  to  stakes  to  hold  them  in 
place,  nor  would  we  use  stakes  in  tree  planting  except  to  protect 
them,  in  case  of  necessity,  against  damage  by  animals,  and  then 
at  a  little  distance  off,  when,  by  a  judicious  use  of  listing  or 
leather  straps,  ii\jury  by  chafing  would  be  avoided.  The 
preceding  remarks  are  applicable  both  to  fruit  and  forest 
trees. 

Of  our  native  forest  trees  which  will  bear  removal  with 
scarcely  room  to  doubt  of  success  when  the  work  is  properly 
performed,  may  be  named  the  elm,  maple,  ash  and  birch 
families,  in  all  their  variety. 

The  lime  (basswood,)  is  a  beautiful  and  honey-producing 
tree,  as  safe  in  removal  as  a  crab-apple.  Hickories  and  oaks 
much  more  uncertain.  Chestnut  ditto,  though  we  believe  the 
latter  are  less  liable  to  fail.  AH,  however,  may  be  moved  when 
quite  small,  successfully,  if  a  reasonable  share  of  skill,  care  and 
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labor,  are  devoted  to  the  operation.*  All  our  native  eyergreens, 
we  think,  may  be  safelj  transplanted,  if  in  digging,  a  portion  of 
the  soil  is  remoyed  with  the  roots.  There  is  one  class  of  deeid* 
nans  trees  wbioh  we  much,  dislike,  yiz.,  the  poplars. 

Some  of  them  are  attacked  hj  borers  and  nearly  or  quite  all 
of  them  sucker  badlj.  The  abele,  eyen,  we  would  not  use 
except  in  particular  localities.  Our  native  white  ash  when 
planted  in  the  cities,  makes  a  clean  and  fine  looking  tree,  but  is 
liable  when  thus  located,  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  bjr  boreis. 
In  the  country  where  birds  are  more  plenty,  we  have  nevw 
known  a  failure  from  such  source. 

Among  the  imported  trees  which  endure  the  rigors  of  our 
New  England  winters  are  the  Scotch  larch,  Norway  and  sjf^ea^ 
more  maples  and  Norway  spruce,  the  latter  one  of  the  very  beA 
evergreen  trees.  There  are  others  which  are  hardy,  also,  and 
many  which  will  not  endure  our  climate,  but  which  thiive  a  few 
dj^^ceea  south  of  us.  There  is  no  lack  in  variety  or  quantity  of 
deciduous  or  evergreen  trees  for  all  practical  purposes  for  which 
transplanting  is  resorted  to*  We  ought  to  have  mentioned  in 
another  connection  that  trees  which  cast  their  foliage  in  autumn 
should,  at  the  time  of  planting,  haye  the  branches  that  are 
inclined  to  straggle  cut  back,  and  the  head  brought  into  symmet- 
rical  form*.  If  tiie  roots  are  few  in  number  or  cut  off  short,  let 
the  branches  be  shortened  correspondingly. 

We  have  frequentiy  planted  rows  of  elms  and  sugar-maples 
directiy  ftam  the  forests,  which  had,  befbce  cutting  off  the  heads, 
much  of  a  fishing-rod  resemblance,  but,  after  planting,  were 
more  the  pattern  of  a  bean-pole.  Those  trees  are  al^ntys  fiir* 
nished  witii  dormant  eyes,  or  littie  buds  which  never  would 
push  unless  forced  to  do  so*  They  maybe  discovered  at  tiie 
base  of  the  branches  along,  tiie  main  stem,  remaining  in  the 
same  position  many  years,  or  until  induced,  to  grow,  through  a 
loss  of  branches  or  the  top  of  the  tree.  Some  of  the  best  rows 
of  trees  witiun  our  knowledge  were  produoed  in  that  way. 

It  has  always  soemed  surprishig  to  us  that  w  littie  interest 
should  be  msnifested.  by  landholders,  generally,  in  rdatioa  to 


*  Alluding  to  the  hickories  reminds  ns  of  an  error  that  occurred  in  the 
published  report  last  year,  upon  the  *'  management  of  fbrest  trees  **  in  remarka 
upon  tbe  faiokory  fkmily,  where  we  wrote  **  bittemut  **  the  printer  made  na  sagr 
buttemuty  which  is  a  great  mlBtake  in  a  imaU  way. 
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toeh  iinqile  and  yet  so  beautifiil  adornments  as  the  planting  of  a 
few  trees  by  the  roadside,  aronnd  the  bnildings,  or  in  compar- 
atavely  waste  and  barren  places. 

Scotch  larch  and  pitch  pine  will  grow  where  a  mnllen  wonld 
not  spindle  fifteen  inches  high.  Those  trees,  gray  birch  or  river 
birch,  appear  much  more  agreeable  to  our  vision  than  complete 
binenness.  The  chestnut  will  thrive  on  a  comparatively  sterile 
soiL  The  trees  should  be  taken  from  the  nursery  or  from  open 
groond^twhere  they  have'been  exposed  to  the  sun4i  part  of  the 
day  at  least,  otherwise  they  will  catch  a  sun-scald  which  they 
cannot  endure.  They  should  be  removed  when  quite  small,  and 
care  taken  not  to  ehafe  the  roots,  else  the  operation  proves  a 
failure. 

*  The  European  lime,  mountain  ash  and  native  locusts  are  all 
trees  which  thrive  in  some  places,  and  would  in  many  others  if 
the  borers  all  had  their  pincers  broken.  So  long,  luywever,  as 
thete  are  plenty  of  varieties  which  resist  the  attacks  of  insects 
or  their  larva,  and  which  are  perfectly  hardy,  we  need  not 
enumerate  a  catalogue  of  those  which  have  proved  otherwise. 

The  elms  and  sugar-maiJe  are  in  our  view  the  leading  sorts 
for  street-planting  and  roadside  shade.  lime,  white  ash,  horse- 
chestnut,  larch,  with  occasionally  evergreens  interspersed,  for 
variety's  sake,  may  produce  a  good  effect  in  rdieving  the  tedium 
of  monotcmy.  We  regard  it  as  a  duty  of  all  landholders  npoa 
our  public  highways  to  plant  shade4rees  by  the  roadside.  Per- 
haps, though,  it  woidd  be  better  for  towns  in  their  corporate 
capacity  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  relieve  individuab  from 
such  burdens.  At  any  rate  the  subject  cannot  too  frequently 
or  too  strenuously  be  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  commun- 
ity at  large.  Travellers,  whether  pedestrians,  equestrians,  or  in 
vehicles  of  any  style,  or  of  no  psrticular  style,  do  not  often  £eu1 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  shaded  thor- 
oughfares during  the  heat  of  summer.  Why,  the  thought  of 
driving  through  a  village  where  the  houses  are  mainly  painted 
a  glaring  white,  in  an  August  sun,  without  a  green  tree  to 
relieve  the  eye  or  cast  its  shadow,  will  almost  produce  a  painful 
sensation  without  the  reality  of  a  ride. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  venture  the  assertion  that  no  gentle- 
man or  lady,  who  had  the  slightest  claim  to  such  titles,  aside 
from  panli  and  skirts  which  covered  their  nakedness,  has 
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driyen  through  the  village  of  Pepperdl  irithin  the  last  fifteen 
jears  withoat  experiencing  pleasurable  emotions  through  the 
aspect  produced  by  the  lines  of  maples  which  shade  the  streets. 
Other  places  are  equally  noticeable. 

Some  farmers  who  have  numerous  acres  in  other  places,  plant 
fruit-trees  along  the  fences  by  the  public  highway.  The  expo* 
diency  of  such  a  course  was  never  apparent  to  us,  because  there 
are  two  serious  objections  to  it,  viz. :  It  is  tempting  people  to 
break  the  eighth  conunandment ;  and  many  such  tre^,  when 
large  and  bearing,  prove  to  be  much  in  the  way.  Loaded  teams 
br^Eiking  branches  and  prematurely  shaking  down  the  fruit,  is 
no  uncommon  occurrence.  A  public  highway  should  not  be 
thus  or  otherwise  infringed  upon.  Set  appropriate  shade  and 
ornamental  trees  close  up  to  the  fences  on  the  roadside,  and  the 
fruit-trees  where  the  branches  will  not  hang  over  the  streets. 

Open  and  bleak  situations  are  in  large  measure  unsuited  to 
the  grQwth  and  bearing  of  fruit,  from  tiie  fact  that  trees  thus 
exposed  are  liable  to  assume  a  leaning  position,  rendering  them 
less  capable  of  supporting  great  weight,  and  increasing  the 
danger  of  being  uprooted,  with  the  additional  drawback  of  hav- 
ing much  of  the  crop  threshed  off  before  maturity.  If  the 
selection  of  a  more  favorable  location  is  impracticable,  plant  at 
once  belts  of  forest  trees  near  the  skirts  of  such  orchard  that  is 
to  be,  in  such  manner  that  the  force  of  strong  currents  shall 
thereby  be  broken.  The  better  location  for  an  orchard  of  apple 
trees  is  a  side-hill  or  gentie  slope,  considerably  elevated  above 
the  bed* of  streams  and  firosty  hollows,  and  protected  on  the 
north  and  west  sides  by  still  higher  grounds  or  by  forests.  No 
damage  will  arise,  but  rather  beneficial  results,  from  protection 
on  all  sides. 

Newly-cleared  land  is  preferable  for  this  purpose,  because 
such  soils  contain  more  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  and 
nourish  the  growing  trees  than  old  land,  so  called,  without  much 
preparation  and  continual  care  being  bestowed  upon  the  latter. 
If  land  for  this  purpose  is  taken,  from  which  a  heavy  growth  of 
oak  or  other  hard  wood  has  been  recently  cleared,  apple  trees 
will  thrive  for  many  years  with  less  than  half  the  attention  and 
dressing  that  will  be  requisite  to  produce  the  same  results  on  an 
old  field.  If  rocks  abound  in  the  soil,  no  detriment  will  accrue 
to  the  growth  or  bearing  qualities  of  the  trees  from  that  source. 
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butrather  the  mrana  im  both  pomts*  Jiter  trannplanting  an 
orahardykeep  a  aharp  look-oot  for  boren,  irliich  vill  be  found 
to  enter  the  smoptli  and  greeabaik,  not  nufrequentlf  where  Ihe 
branches  fork,  bat  more  geserallj  near  the  earth's  sur&oe. 
The  larvtt  that  has  found  a  lodgment  in  the  branches,  will,  in 
almost  ereij  case,  be  fouid  and  devoiired  by  llie  woodpeekers 
between  the  months  of  October  and  April,  while  many  of  those 
friiieh  enter  near  the  ground  will  escape  the  harpoon  of  those 
ssnsorial  birds.  Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  ohba  aU  the 
young  trees  where  this  pest  does  prevail. 

We  haTO  learned  that  the  mother  beetles  will  not  deposit 
their  eggs  upon  a  4K>at  of  lime  whitewash,  and,  as  the  wash 
works  no  mischief,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  appli- 
cation of  a  good  coat  early  in  the  month  of  June — first  scraping 
the  earth  away  from  the  stool  and  deaning  off  the  n^,  or 
rough  bark,  that  the  wash  may  thoroughly  cover  the  bark  from 
dw  sur&oe  up  the  trunk,  dght  to  twelve  inches.  In  operating 
in  that  way  we  have  found  that  where  spots  were  left  uncovered, 
the  little  pests  would  find  the  way  in.  After  the  wash  is  applied, 
let  the  soil  be  replaced,  or  the  roots  will  be  attacked,  which  is 
seriously  otgectionablp. 

Ail  insects  or  larvso,  which  prey  upon  the  fidiage  should  be 
guarded  against,  that  the  leaves  may  be  abundant  and  healthy. 

Forcing,  high  culture,  recommended  by  some  may  be  the 
wiser  course  to  pursue  in  many  localities  and  with  some  varie- 
ties of  apples ;  but  truly,  if  that  course  should  be  adc^ted 
wherever  apples  are  grown  throughout  New  England,  there 
would  be  a  great  failure  forthwith  of  some  of  the  less  hardy 
sorts,  in  many  places. 

The  Ladies'  Sweet,  Baldwin,  the  latter  the  leading  winter 
apple  iu  this  region,  not  unfrequently  freezes  to  death  when 
kept  growing  late  in  the  season.  The  more  safe  and  more 
economical  method  of  treatment  for  that  tree,  is  to  ^ve  a 
suitable  location,  avoiding  sandy  soils  and  frosty  hollows, 
bestowing  that  amount  of  attention  and  dressing  which  will 
give  a  fair  growth  early  in  the  season,  allowing  the  wood  time 
to  ripen  up  before  winter  approaches.  Treated  thus,  the  hope 
of  harvesting  many  crops  from  the  same  tree  may  be  safely 
indulged. 
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There  are  other  varielies  which  will  not  bear  the  hot-bed  and 
forcmg  process  with  anj  degree  of  safety,  oven  in  northern 
MassaclmsettSy  with  open  orchard  culture.  In  close,  protected 
gardens  in  the  cities  and  suburVan  towns,  losses  from  winter 
killing  more  rarely  occur,  and  altogether  different  treatment 
may  be  admissible  and  even  desirable. 

Probably  there  are  but  few  localities  in  the  State  where  a 
large  majority  of  the  highly  prized  apples  will  not  bear  consid- 
erable forcing ;  yet,  while  there  are  some  that  will  not,  we 
think  the  exercise  of  at  least  moderate  discrimination,  in  the 
mode  of  treatment,  will  be  followed  by  beneficial  results. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  touch  briefly  upon'  varieties,  not  that 
we  desire  in  this  connection  to  recommend  a  list  for  any 
particular  locality,  or  for.  general  cultivation,  but  rather  for 
those  who  are  about  to  transplant  an  orchard,  or  a  garden,  it 
will  be  important  before  making  purchases  to  consider  well  the 
purpose  for  which  fruit  is  wanted,  whether  for  home  consump- 
tion, for  a  neighboring  market,  which  it  is  decdrable  to  attend 
statedly  or  occasionally  through  several  months,  or  whether  the 
market  is  at  such  distance  that  the  more  judicious  course  will 
be  to  convey  the  fruit  thither  in  bulk  and  wholesale,  then  make 
the  selection  strictly  with  reference  to  the  demands  of  the 
place.  Much  fastidiousness  is  frequently  manifested  by  purchas- 
ers of  trees,  because,  forsooth,  they  do  not  appear  so  thrifty  as 
they  hoped  to  find  them. 

Many  thousands  of  apple  trees  have  been  transplanted  by  the 
writer,  and  we  have  always  observed  that  in  the  case  of  those 
trees  which  had  been  forced,  making  long  shoots  the  preceding 
year,  a  good  deal  of  cutting  in  of  those  long  branches  must  be 
done,  or  a  lean  and  stinted  growth  followed.  We  apprehend 
that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  too  many  buds 
for  the  roots  to  .support,  for  such  trees  do  not  usually  contain 
roots  proportionate  to  the  head,  or  top,  and  we  account  for  the 
curious  facts  in  this  way.  The  trees  having  previously  drawn 
their  nourishment  from  fat,  fertile  soil,  so  many  mouths  were 
not  required,  or  if  they  were  they  could  lie  nearer  together,  and 
draw  in  all  the  nourishment  needed  to  push  the  trees  vigorously. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  almost  invariably  observed  that 
trees  of  moderate  or  slow  growth,  the  superinducing  cause  of 
which  was  scarcity  and  want  of  food,  the  balance  between  the 
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• 

root  and  top  was  better  kept  up,  and  in  many  instances  the 
preponderance  of  root  over  the  top  was  deariy  ^iparent.  Sudi 
trees  removed  to  soil  in  better  condition  than  that  from  whence 
thej  came,  in  our  experience-^  haye  seldom  fisuled  to  make  good 
growth  the  first  year,  thus  corroborating  the  correctness  of  our 
theory. 

We  are  writing  about  trees  which  were  afflicted  with  no 
disease-Hleficiency  of  food  alone,  was  all  that  retarded  the 
making  of  wood.  lu  that  condition  we  have  set  many  hundreds 
which  had  for  some  years  increased  so  little  in  size  that  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  their  age.  The  results  proved  satisfiEU^tory, 
with  rare  exceptions. 

To  the  peach  the  remark  that  there  is  nothing  more  certain 
in  this  world  than  that  everything  is  uncertain,  seems  to  apply 
with  peculiar  force,  especially  if  we  take  the  number  of  crops 
which  have  been  harvested  during  the  last  nine  years  as  the 
basis  for  arriving  at  conclusions. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  another  cycle  of  years  will  produce 
different  results ;  that  ere  long  the  frequent  seasons  of  abun- 
dance of  this  deUcious,  refreshing  fruit  will  '^  come  round ; " 
and  to  show  that  their  faith  is  a  living  one,  they  continue  to 
plant  trees.  For  the  encouragement  of  those  who  desire  and 
are  determined  to  try  to  cultivate-  peaches,  we  will  remark  that 
from  alittie  experience  and  more  observation,  we  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  tiiat  the  north  and  westerly  slopes  of  high 
lands  are  far  better  than  a  southern  declivity.  Several  of  the 
most  fruitful  orchards  which  we  have  known  on  the  northern 
border  of  this  State,  and  in  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  had 
exposures  where  the  mountains  in  the  distance,  in  the  west  and 
north-west,  were  in  full  view. 

Were  we  philosophers,  we  would  reason  in  this  way,  in  order 
to  convince  others  of  the  soimdness  of  our  views  on  this  head. 
The  peach  is  a  tender  tree,  and  'seldom  found  in  the  winter  in 
condition  to  resist  freezing  to  the  extent  of  more  than  ten 
degrees  below  zero,  without  destroying  the  fruit  buds  and  much 
injuring  the  vitality  of  the  tree.  It  is  also  quite  sensitive  to 
sudden  and  violent  changes  in  the  weather,  and  scarcely  less  so 
during  the  period  of  rest.  Now,  then,  on  the  high  ground, 
although  the  aspect  seems  rough  and  bleak,  the  mercury  does 
not  run  so  low  as  it  does  in  the  hollows  and  less  exposed  situ- 
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ations.  Neither  are  the  north  and  west  sides  of  such  eleyatious 
80  much  affected  bythawy  periods  during  winter.  In  ehort, 
trees  thus  exposed  do  not  freeze  so  hard,  do  not  thaw  out  so 
often,  do  not  experience  so  many  degrees  of  warmth,  and,  of 
course,  are  permitted  to  remain  more  ^learly  stationary,  which 
approaches  what  is  needed.  Better  still,  could  locations  be 
found,  and  made  available,  where  the  variations  should  prove 
vastly  less  in  degree  and  more  unfrequent. 

Asa  Clehent. 

S.  Johnson. 

Geo.  a.  King. 
. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Essay  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  to  be 
taken  up  for  a  second  reading,  when  it  was  adopted. 
An  Essay  was  presented  on  the 

CULTURE  OF  THE  CRANBERRY. 

BT  GBOBOB  A.  KCIO. 

• 

Within  a  few  years  the  culture  of  the  cranberry  has  become 
one  of  our  important  industrial  interests.'  In  the  county  of 
Barnstable  alone  the  value  of  the  cranberry  crop  for  the  last 
year  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  A  con- 
siderable degree  of  care  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  and  the  ordinary  conditions  of  its 
growth  are  very  well  understood.  There  are,  however,  a 
number  of  perils  whidi  the  cultivator  of  the  cranberry  is 
obliged  to  encounter.  These  are  the  frost,  the  worm  and  the 
rot. 

!•  The  destruction  caused  by  the  late  frosts  of  the  spring 
and  the  early  frosts  of  the  autumn  has  been  so  frequent  and 
extensive,  that  the  feeling  has  become  general  among  cranberry 
growers  that  no  bog  is  of  much  value  unless  it  is  so  situated 
that  it  can  be  protected  from  injury  from  this  source.  The  only 
means  by  which  the  disastrous  effects  of  late  and  early  frosts 
can  be  averted  is  an  overflow  of  the  bog.  Fires  have  utterly 
fiedled  to  furnish  protection  against  the  frosts ;  and  in  order  to 
successfully  counteract  them,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is 
indispensable. 

2*  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  cranberry  cul- 
ture arises  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  of  which  there  are 
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two  kinds*  The  most  destraotive  is  fliat  which  is  known  as  ii» 
vine-worm.  The  first  indication  given  of  the  presence  of  tins 
worm  is  about  the  latter  part  of  April,  when,  b^  earefnl  obser- 
vation, a  small  miller  is  discovered  about  the  cranberry  bog. 
This  miller  punctures  the  fruit-bud  and  lays  its  ^g  within  it, 
and  having  been  visible  about  ten  days,  disappears.  Then,  in 
warm  localities,  the  larva  makes  ilB  ajqiearance  in  the  bud 
about  the  fifteenth  day  of  May.  At  first  it  is  hardly  discernible, 
but  it  feeds  upon  the  bud  and  the  vine  and  grows  rapidly,  and 
in  about  ten  days  comes  to  maturity.  It  then  webs  itself  up 
and  lies  in  the  ohrysalid  state  for  seven  days.  Then  the  miller 
shows  itself  for  ten  days,  lays  its  egg,  and  disappears  as  before. 
This  generation  appears  in  comparatively  small  numbers.  They 
inflict  no  material  injury  upon  the  vine.  But  about  two  weeks 
after  the  disappearance  of  this  miller — and  this  is  in  the  last 
part  of  June  or  first  of  July— the  larv»  of  the  next  generation 
make  their  appearance  upon  the  vine  in  great  numbers,  and  for 
the  ensuing  ten  days  their  ravages  are  very  great.  The  worm 
b^ins  at  the  top  of  the  vine  and  eats  downward,  destroying  the 
blossoms  and  the  new  growth  of  the  vine.  When  they  are  very 
numerous  they  feed  also  upon  the  growth  of  the  previous  year. 
From  the  tentii  to  the  fifteenth  of  July  his  care^  is  ended,  and 
he  passes  into  the  chrysalid  state  to  appear  again  in  due  time. 
It  is  said  that  three  and  perhaps  four  generations  of  this 
worm  ^)pear  during  the  season,  showing  themselves  on  the  bog 
as  late  as  October.  The  vines,  however,  do  not  sufibr  fi^m 
them  to  any  appreciable  degree  at  any  time  except  during  the 
early  part  of  July.  The  only  method  of  protecting  the  vine 
against  this  worm  is  by  flowing.  When  the  water  is  kept  upon 
the  vines  until  the  first  of  June  the  generation  of  the  worm  is 
prevented,  and  so  fttr  as  he  is  concerned  the  crop  is  safe.  This 
worm  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  apple-worm.  Its  color  is  light, 
with  a  bluish  tinge,  and  its  head  is  black.  It  is  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  when  fully  grown.  The  miller 
appears  to  be  somewhat  longer,  is  of  a  gray  color,  and  has  a 
white  stripe  across  the  back.  It  flies  but  a  sjiort  distance, 
usually  not  more  than  a  foot  at  a  time.  There  are  two  bogs  in 
the  town  of  Dennis  lying  close  together,  being  separated  only 
by  a  road  that  runs  between  them,  the  vines  running  to  the  rats 
on  either  side.    Yet  one  of  the  bogs  has  been  infested  for  more 
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than  one  season  with  the  Tine-worm^  vhile  the  other  has  escaped 
entirely. 

8«  The  other  worm  from  whose  depredations  the  cranberry 
bog  suffers  is  known  as  the  froit-worm  or  berry-worm.  The 
miller  is  first  seen  about  the  25th  of  May.  Towards  the  middle 
of  July  it  deposits  its  egg«xmder  the  skin  of  the  growing  fruit. 

The  worm  makes  its  appearance  in.  the  berry  during  the  last 
of  August.  Its  presence  is  shown  by  a  premature  redness  of 
the  fruit.  In  about  ten  days  be  destroys  the  berry  and  emerges 
from  it,  and  passes  into  another.  One  worm  will  destroy 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  berries.  Then  in  the  early  part  of  Septem- 
ber,  it  goes  into  the  ground  and  lies  in  a  chrysalid  state  until 
about  the  25th  of  May,  when  it  appears  again  in  the  form  of  a 
miller,  as  before  stated.  Although  this  worm  destroys  the  fruit 
to  a  considerable  extent,  its  depredations  are  far  less  serious 
than  those  of  the  vine-worm.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  cranberry 
growers  say  they  oared  very  little  ai)out  the  fruit-worm.  When 
they  destroy  a  portion  of  the  berries  upon  the  vine,  the  remain- 
ing  ones  gr^w  to  so  much  greater  «^iis  to  compensate  in  a 
considerable  degree  for  the  loss  of  those  which  they  take. 

The  remedy  in  the  case  of  the  berry-worm  is  to  flow  the  bog 
after  he  has  eaten  out  of  the  first  berry,  and  is  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  the  water.  This  worm  resembles  the  vine-worm  in 
size  and  form.  Its  color  is  white  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  its 
head  is  red. 

4.  Another  obstacAe  in  the  way  of  cranberry  culture  is  the 
rot,  which  is  observed  about  the  first  of  September.  Until 
within  a  few  years  no  great  trouble  has  been  experienced  from 
the  rotting  of  the  berry,  but  it  now  constitutes  a  peril  of  a  good 
deal  of  magnitude  in  the  way  of  the  cranberry  grower.  And  it 
threatens  to  be  as  destructive  as  the  worm  or  the  frost.  In  the 
season  of  1865,  Cyrus  Cahoon,  of  Harwich,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  cranberry  grow- 
ers of  Barnstable  County,  had  a  fine  lot  of  growing  cranberries 
estimated  at  eight  hundred  barrels.  The  berries  were  however 
invaded  by  the  rot,  and  only  171  barrels  out  of  the  800  were 
saved. 

This  form  of  injury  to  the  crop  is  comparatively  recent,  and 
as  yet  no  method  has  been  devised  to  prevent  it.  Cranberry 
cultivators  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  rot.    Dr. 
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Stone,  of  Yarmoatb,  who  has  bestowed  mach  eareful  and  intel- 
ligent obsenratioA  upon  the  subject  of  cranberry  culture,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  rotting  of  the  berry  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  vine.  Others  think  that  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  BoQ. 

These  particular  perils,  which  I  have  enumerated,  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  cultiyation  of  the  cranberry  is  very 
hazardous,  without  a  ready  and  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
that  the  crop  may  even  then  be  lost  by  causes  beyond  control. 

For  the  Oommittee, 

Gbo.  a.  King. 

This  Essay  was  adopted  after  taking  its  second  reading  in 
regular  course. 

MoNDAT,  February  4th. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Stedman  in  the 
chair. 
A  Report  was  presented  on  the 

AGRICULTURE  OF  WORCESTER  SOUTH. 

BT  X.  S.  HUBBABD. 

In  making  up  a  report  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  within 
the  limits  of  the  Worcester  South  Agricultural  Society,  your 
Committee  would  say  that  attention  is  not  given  exclusi?ely  to 
any  one  branch  of  agricultural  industry,  but  is  made  up  of 
those  best  suited  to  the  more  hilly  portions  of  Massachusetts. 

The  crop  which  receives  the  most  attention,  and  the  one  from 
which  the  farmers  of  this  locality  must  in  some  way  derive  their 
greatest  revenue,  is  from  the  grass  and  hay  crop,  so  that  much 
attention  is  given  to  improving  the  condition  of  the  pasture  and 
mowing  lands.  It  is  impossible  to  improve  the  condition  of 
pastures,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  same  way  the  cultivated 
fields  are,  by  ploughing  or  top-dresdng  with  compost  manure. 
It  is  too  often  the  case  that  the  pasture  land  is  entirely  neglected; 
left  to  produce  what  it  may,  without  even  spending  one  day  in 
a  year  to  remove  brush  or  shrubs  that  have  come  up  to '  choke 
the  growth  of  more  useful  herbage. 
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I  have  noticed  with  astonishment  sometimes  the  difference  in 
the  production  of  land  apparently  similar,  by  removing  the 
brush  and  the  application  of  plaster.  This,  in  some  localities,  is 
extensively  used,  and  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
investments  the  fkrmer  can  make.  By  the  application  of  two 
hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  acre  once  in  two 
years,  many  pastures  produce  twice  or  even  thrice  the  amount 
of  feed  that  would  be  produced  without  its  application,  and  of 
a  &x  superior  quality.  Where  it  is  used  and  found  to  be  thus 
beneficial,  the  farmer  depends  almost  as  much  upon  plaster  for 
his  pastures  as  he  does  upon  manure  for  his  cultivated  fields. 
Where  plaster  is  adapted  to  the  soil,  I  think  nothing  can  be 
used  by  the  farmer  that  will  bring  so  good  returns  for  the 
amount  invested.  As  it  is  not  adapted  to  all  soils,  every  farmer 
in  all  localities  cannot  depend  upon  it  for  increasing  the  produc- 
tiveness of  his  picture  lands.  It  is  better  adapted  to  hilly 
pastures,  or  the  land  most  natural  to  the  production  of  clover. 

The  hay  crop  the  past  season,  although  better  than  the  year 
previous,  wa?  hardly  an  average  one.  This  was  in  part  owing 
to  the  extreme  dry  weather  of  the  two  previous  summers,  caus- 
ing many  of  the  grass  roots  to  be  killed  upon  fields  that  had 
formerly  been  ploughed.  The  abundapt  rains  of  the  past  season 
greatly  improved  them,  so  that  the  prospect  for  a  future  crop  is 
greatly  increased. 

The  com  crop  was  not  large,  owing  in  part  to  the  continued 
cool  weather  in  the  month  of  August.  Some  portions  of  it 
were  fair,  while  others  were  light.  This  is  a  crop  that  cannot 
be  raised  here  as  profitably  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
River  or  some  other  portions  of  the  State.  The  crop  is  not 
sufficient  for  home  consumption.  Large  quantities  are  trans- 
ported from  the  West  for  the  use  of  farmers  as  well  as  others. 

The  potato  crop  was  quite  good,  with  very  little  loss  from  the 
rot.  The  price  was  sufficient  to  render  fair  retums  for  its  pro- 
duction. Wheat  is.  not  raised  in  large  quantities,  although 
many  farmers  nearly  supply  themselves  with  this  product,  and  I 
think  many  more  would  get  quite  as  good  returns  from  wheat 
as  oats.  The  past  year  oats  suffered  very  much  from  rust,  and 
the  crop  was  quite  light.  In  some  instances  the  oats  were 
hardly  heavy  enough  to  pay  for  threshing.  Bye  and  barley  are 
raised  in  small  quantities. 
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Garden  yegetaUes  aro  raised  mostly  for  oonsumpiioii  within 
the  limits  of  the  society.  The  cabbage  crop  waa  beyond  the 
demand  ibr  fiunily  use,  and  in  some  instuices  was  fed  to  stodc ; 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  valuable  for  that  purpose,  as  many 
tons  oan  be  raised  upon  an  acre.  The  root  crop  receiyes  some 
attention,  but  not  as  much  as  in  many  other  parte  of  the  State. ' 
I  have  seen  no  such  quantities  as  I  saw  vLpaa  the  premises  of 
Dr.  C^eorge  B.  Loring,  of  Salem. 

The  fruit  cropi  except  pears,  was  almost  an  entire  fsulure.  I 
hardly  saw  or  knew  of  any  peaches  grown  within  tiie  limits  of 
the  society  ;•  and  but  few  plums  or  cherries.  Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  setting  of  fruit  trees,  especiany  the  apple 
and  pear*  But  die  past  two  years  has  dampened  the  ardor  of 
some,  fearing  that  tiieir  fond  antidpations  are  not  going  to  be 
realized.  One  fruitful  season,  however,  will  probably  in  a 
measure  dispel  these  doubts.  We  have  not  as  yet  su&red  from 
the  efl^ts  of  the  canker-worm,  as  have  some  parts  of  the  State. 

In  the  northern  section  of  the  society,  Brookfield,  Warren, 
and  Brimfield,  the  attention  of  the  dairyman  has  been  turned  to 
the  furnishing  of  milk  for  Boston  market,  and  is  still  continued. 
A  oar  runs  regularly  fit>m  Warren  to  Boston  during  the  entire 
year.  It  has  carried  201,073  gallons  of  milk,  which  has  brought 
to  the  farmers  the  sum  of  981,753.94.  There  is  a  condensing 
milk  and  cheese  fSftctory  at  West  Birookfield.  The  amount  of 
milk  used  I  was  not  able  to  learn,  or  the  amount  of  income. 
They  have  made  about  30,000  pounds  of  cheese,  besides  the 
condensed  milk. 

There  is  also  a  cheese  ffu^tory  iu  the  south  part  of  Warren, 
using  the  milk  from  450  cows,  from  that  part  of  Warren,  and 
the  north  part  of  Brimfield.  This  &otory  was  in  operation  from 
the  first  of  April,  till  the  first  of  November,  and  made  142,767 
pounds  of  cheese,  from  170,828  gallons  of  milk,  l^e  cheese 
was  mostiy  sold  to  Charles  H.  Stone,  of  Boston,  and  Lane  Jk 
Adams,  of  Springfield.  The  whole  amount  of  receipts  fee 
cheese,  was  927,067.86*  Whole  amount  expended  in  the  mann- 
fecture  and  materials  used,  was  $3,869.85.  This  leaves  a  net 
profit  tO'  the  farmers,  of  $28^697.85,  or  sixteen  cents  and  six 
mills  per  pound.  In  the  bill  of  expenses  for  manufeoture, 
materials,  Ac.,  frdght  and  marketing  are  not  induded,  as  Jt 
large  part  of  tiie  cheese  was  sold  at  the  feolory.    Flight  and 
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marketing  from  Warren  to  Boston,  was  not  far  from'threer 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  In  addition  to  ihe  above  income, 
the  whey  is  estimated  to  be  worth  from  four  to  six  dollars  per 
cow. 

With  these  improvements  in  Uie  management  of  the  dairy, 
and  the  modern  machinery  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  fanner, 
much  of  the  labor,  both  in  doors  and  out,  is  very  much  light- 
ened, and  the  business  rendered  far  more  inviting,  as  well  as 
more,  remunerative. 

I  give  a  Ust  of  thoroughbred  stock,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  it.  Bela  J.  Stone,  of  Sturbridge,  has  fifteen  Ayr- 
shires  ;  J.  A.  Rich,  of  Charlton,  has  eight  Ayrshires ;  the  Ham- 
ilton Woollen  Company,  of  Southbridge,  have  eleven  Ayrshires 
and  six  Jerseys ;  W.  Hammond,  of  Charlton,  has  five  Durhams ; 
E.  M.  Holman,  of  Millbury,  has  five  Durhams ;  Daniel  Dwight, 
of  Dudley,  has  one  Durham  bull ;  Waldo  M.  Healey,  has  five 
Devons;  H.  H.  Stevens,  of  Dudley,  has  one  Ayrshire  bull; 
Simon  Carpenter, of  Charlton,  has  one  Durham  bull;  Zeph- 
aniah  Baker,  of  Dudley,  has  some  Devons ;  S.  F.  Marsh,  and 
Nathaniel  Upham,  of  Sturbridge,  have  some  Devons.  There 
probably  are  others,  but  these  are  all  that  I  have  positive 
knowledge  of,  within  the  limits  of  the  society. 

NfiWTOK  S.  HnBBAJU)« 

This  Beport  was  adopted,  when  a  similar  Report  was  offered 
upon  the 

AGRICULTUKE  OP  MIDDLESEX  NORTH.  ' 

BT  ASA  CLSKEMT. 

In  our  meandeiings  around  that  part  of  the  county  compos- 
ing the  society  which  we  represent,  in  search  of  material  for  a 
report  which  would  in  some  respects  prove  interesting,  edifying 
or  instructive  to  any  one  whose  eye  should  meet  this,  it  has 
seemed  much  like  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

Possibly  there  is  nothing  new,  unique  or  strikingly  different 
in  the  husbandry  of  this  from  other  sections  of  the  State. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  position  and  central  carcumstanoes^ 
(if  the  expression  is  admissable,)  Lowell,  a  thriving  manufiao- 
turing  city,  being -the  hub  of  our  agricultural  wheel,  there  may 
be  some  peculiarities  in  the  towns  composing  the  spokes  and  rim. 
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of  this  wheel,  which  farmers  have  fallen  into,  or  felt  constrained 
to  adopt  in  practice,  and  for  which  there  may  not  be  a  demand 
in  other  localities,  which  are  not  familiar  to  outnders.  Perse- 
verance being  a  Tirtue  when  given  to  a  good  cause,  we  resolved 
to  make  an  efibrt ;  and  if  we  shall  be  obliged  to  recognize  the 
word /at/,  it  won't  be  the  first  time  we  have  been  thus  caught. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  eleven  towns  and  one  city  only  are 
embraced  within  the  limits  of  Middlesex  North ;  that  nine  of 
those  towns  are  within  ten  miles  of  our  local  market;  that 
there  is  a  lai^  and  increasing  demand  in  that  market  for  fire- 
wood, lumber,  hay,  straw,  fruit  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds ;  and 
so  great  is  the  demand  for  milk  that  almost  numberless  farmers 
sell  all  the  product  from  their  cows  and  depend,  like  most  ciU^ 
zensj  upon  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  for  a  supply  of  butter 
and  cheese.  So  great  has  been  the  rush  in  the  business  of 
market-gardening  that  cabbages,  tomatoes,  green  com,  melons, 
squashes,  and  even  potatoes,  last  harvest-season,  settled  down 
almost  to  oldi-iashioned  specie  currency  prices.  Supply  and 
demand  must  regulate  the  price  of  those  as  well  as  other 
articles,  and  like  other  things  they  will  find  their  level. 

Fruit,  in  our  district,  has  not  been  abundant  or  cheap  since 
1862.  Pears  and  grapes  are  grown  to  considerable  extent  in 
city  gardens,  and  neither,  in  large  quantities  outside  tiie  city 
limits.  Within  the  last  year  a  few  thousands  of  grape-vines 
have  been  planted,  and  more  will  continue  to  be  fit>m  time  to 
time.  Peaches  have  played  out,  apparentiy,  though  many  are 
determined  not  to  bo  discouraged  in  relation  to  them, — ^we 
admire  their  pluck.  Plums  are  as  uncertain  as  peaches,  or 
more  so. 

Apples  have  been  scarce  and  high  in  price,  the  last  three 
years.  Instances  may  be  cited,  however,  in  our  district,  where 
the  apple  crop  has  not  in  long  years  been  so  profitable  to  the 
owners  as  during  the  last  three.  In  no  caseas  that  true  where 
the  proprietors  permitted  the  tent  caterpillars  to  overrun  their 
orchards.  Some  there  are  who  have  learned  tiiat  care  and 
attention  bestowed  upon  fruit  trees  is  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  returns,  and  tiiat  with  this  bestowal,  remuner- 
ative returns  are  almost  sure  to  accrue.  It  is  a  source  of  grati- 
fication to  us  that  so  few  have  lost  faith  in  the  apple.  The  next 
good  and  general  crop  will  set  the  few  doubting  ones  on  tiptoe, 
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when  great  will  be  the  demand  for  trees  to  plant.  We  find  in 
every  employment,  almost,  some  whose  perseverance  and  courage 
sink  below  zero,  at  a  sj^ock  so  slight  as  scarcely  tb  be  noticed 
by  others.  Let  the  timid  ones,  and  all  the  faithless,  observe  tlie 
course  pursued  by  the  hopeful,  who  apply  vigilant  and  vigorous 
strokes,  leaving  results  to  Him  who  sends  sunshine  and  showers. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  raising  strawberries,  rhubarb  and 
asparagus. 

There  is  another  enterprise  which  many  of  our  farmers  have 
latterly  engaged  in  quite  extensively.  The  production  of  pitch- 
ing corn  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  a  matter  unworthy  a  notice 
here.  Taking  into  account  the  amount  consumed  by  one 
family  alone,  it  would  be  so  ;  but,  like  that  of  friction  matches, 
tlie  consumption  is  enormoi^s.  Gentlemen  may  be  astonished 
when  we  inform  them,  that  fields  of  this  corn  in  our  vicinity, 
consisting  of  three  to  twenty  acres,  are  not  of  rare  occurrence. 
Large  yields  per  acre  are  never  sought  after,  because  of  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  article.  Sandy  soil  with  but  a  medium 
dressing  is  preferred.    Raised  thus,  the  quality  is  always  good. 

With  the  disposition  made  of  limited  quantities  of  this  article 
we  are  all  somewhat  familiar ;  yet  the  statements  which  follow 
may  not  prove  entirely  devoid  of  interest  to  many  who  shall 
read  them. 

Oliver  M.  Whipple,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  has  formerly  produced 
much  of  this  grain,  though  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself 
he  planted  but  seven  acres  last  year. 

'  Justus  Richardson,  of  Dracut,  usually  plants  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  acres,  mainly  on  light  soil,  using  for  dressing  120 
bushek  of  spent  ashes  per  acre.  His  crop  the  last  year,  1866, 
on  twenty  acres,  amounted  to  1,150  bushels,  unshelled.  Not 
a  large  yield,  truly;  but,  when  the  cost  of  dressing  the 
land,  and  of  nursing  the  growing  crop— no  seeds  of  noxious 
weeds  being  distributed  with  the  manure — is  considered  in 
connection  with  the  price  at  which  the  article  sells  per  hundred 
pounds,  it  turns  out  very  profitable,  compared  with  other  farm 
crops. 

William  Manning,  of  East  Chelmsford,  just  without  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Lowell,  has  fitted  up  an  establishment  which  he  is 
running  successfully,  but  which,  if  not  strictly  agricultural  or 
horticultural  in  its  details,  will  at  least  show  where  an  outlet  is 
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found  for  much  of  the  article  about  which  we  write.  From 
October  to  July  we  learn  from  Mr.  Manning,  that  ten  bushels  of 
shelled  corirare  daily  used  (popped,)  m||king  a  prodigious  pile. 

From  July  to  October,  the  demand  for  the  manufactured 
articles  is  not  so  great,  but  yet,  much  finds  its  way  to  market 
daily.  In  Lowell  there  is  another  establishment,  where  consid- 
erable in  amount  is  similarly  used. 

We  have  learned  some  facts  in  relation  to  blood  stock  in  the 
towns  from  which  Mr.  Moore  was  unaUe  to  secure  returns  last 
yeaif  but  these  facts  do  not  bring  to  light  any  secreted  speci- 
mens. One  gentleman  in  a  neighboring  town,  to  whom  we  sent 
a  blank  to  be  filled,  replied  at  once  that  there  was  not  a  pure 
Uood  in  the  town.  Similar  replies  were  received  from  other 
sources.  Upon  inquiry  among  t||^e  larger  milk-producers,  we 
found  that  very  little  stock  of  any  kind  is  raised  by  them,  that 
they  depend  upon  the  market  to  keep  good  their  supply  of  cows, 
arguing  that  calves  can  be  raised  and  stock  grown  cheaper 
where  they  have  not  a  ready  market  for  everything  which  a 
growing  animal  would  consume.  On  the  Fox  farm  in  Dracut, 
which  we  believe  is  the  largest  milk-producing  establishment 
within  the  limits  of  our  society,  keeping,  as  tliey  do,  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  cows,  we  were  informed  that  their  former  prac- 
tice was,  when  these  animals  were  comparatively  low  in  price, 
to  buy  new  milch  ones,  feed  high,  and  milk  as  long  as  the  flow 
was  profitable,  and  then  turn  over  to  the  butcher.  Since  this 
kind  of  stock  has  reached  a  high  figure,  the  better  animals  have 
•  been  kept  over  and  permitted  to  come  to  milk  in  tiie  natural 
way.  When  we  inquired  for  blood  stock,  but  two  grade  Dur- 
hams,  and  one  that  appeared  to  contain  some  Jersey  blood, 
could  be  found  in  the  herd. 

We  were  informed  also,  while  there,  that  no  attention 
whatever  was  paid  to  blood  in  selecting  cows— that  they  were 
kept  for  milk  alone.  The  sixty  which  we  saw  tied  in  <me  bam, 
as  a  whole  appeared  remarkably  well.  If  the  substance  of  the 
preceding  lines  is  not  what  was  looked  for  by  the  Board,  we 
trust  that  by  them  they  will  be  led  to  infer  that  it  is  not  through 
a  want  of  energy  and  thrift  that  our  people  have  given  so  litUe 
attention  to  stock-breeding ;  but  that  nearly  all  the  wideawake 
men  have  branched  off  into  other  channels ;  which  is  strictly 
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true.     Surrounding,  or,  as  we  have  before  written,   central 
oircnmstances,  have  seemed  at  least,  to  demand  this  course. 

While  our  farmers  hare  generally  displayed  much  sagacity  in 
adapting  their  course  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  we  must 
admit  that  there  are  some  elcceptions  to  this  rule.  Individuals 
&il  to  comprehend  the  difference  between  this  and  their  grand- 
fathers' time,  if  the  line  pursued  is  any  criterion  by  which  we 
can  judge.  Storing  their  hay  and  grain  in  the  same  old  rickety 
bams,  they  of  course  tie  their  cattle  in  the  stalls  with  about  five 
and  a  half  feet  of  space  between  the  floor  and  scaffold  over  head, 
compelling  a  man  of  medium  height  to  assume  a  bending 
posture  on  entering  ;  reminding  one  of  rheumatism,  receiving 
an  occasional  bump  on  the  occiput,  with  other  slight  inconven- 
iences, all  of  which  would  naturally  teach  one  to  exercise  cau- 
tion, a  due  shar^  of  which  every  one  should  possess.  Then,  of 
course,  the  solid  part  of  the  manure  is  daily  thrown  out  at  the 
same  board  windows  behind  the  cattle,  while  the  liquid  portion 
is  permitted  to  run  through  the  floor,  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
ground  underneath,  and  kept  out  of  the  way  of  everybody. 

Two  hundred  rods  of  board-fence  are  kept  up  around  some 
worn-out  piece  of  pine  plains,  that  ten  sheep  may  be  pastui*ed 
thereon,  because  grandsire  did  eo.  If  a  hog  is  to  be  killed  for 
home  use,  'tis  done  at  the  fiill  of  the  moon,  that  there  may  be 
no  loss  by  shrinkage,  when  boiling  the  pork. 

The  fSamily  are  domiciled  in  the  same  old  house,  which  has 
received  just  repdrs  enough  to  keep  it  from  tumbling  down  and 
no  more.  If  the  orchard  that  grandsire  planted  continues  ta 
produce  apples,  the  old  musty  barrels  are  filled  up,  and  ^^  horsed 
up  "  as  we  sometimes  hear,  in  the  same  dark  cellar,  so  that  the 
old  gentleman  may  have  the.  means  at  hand  for  quenching  his 
raging  thirst  and  straightening  his  back-bone,  when  coming  in 
from  feeding  and  ^*  cleaning'  out "  the  cattle  on  a  cold  winter 
m<Mming.  Grandfather,  used  to  take  his  mug  in  one  hand  and 
ft  pine  torch,  or  lighted  splinter  in  the  other,  and  go  down, 
down  into  what  he  called  ^^  sullur  "  to  draw  his  cider ;  but  the 
grandson,  after  looking  and  sometimes  expressing  audibly  his 
regrets  that  the  pine-knots  are  all  used  up,  is  compelled  to  resort 
to  what  he  regards  as  the  next  best  thing — a  tallow  candle,  when 
he  enters  the  dark  regions  below.  Some,  are  so  far  demented 
as  to  keep  ft  jug  or  cask  of  the  miserably  extended  liquor  of  the 
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present  day,  with  which  to  arouse  their  flagging  energies,  for 
the  reason  that  grandfather  and  father  always  kept  rum  in  the 
house.  Is  it  not  true  that  many  of  those  underground  excava- 
tions, darky  gloomy  and  loathsome,  have  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
odors  ascending  therefrom,  even  the  smeU  of  sulphur,  remind- 
ing one  of  other  regions  7  We  would  treat  such  plodders  with 
all  the  respect  and  consideration  to  which  their  position  entitles 
them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  they  cannot  or  will  not  be 
profited  by  the  example  set  by  their  neighbors,  a  gentle  huU 
may  do  them  good. 

These  remarks  in  relation  to  thriftless  persons  who*  have  so 
much  regard  for  the  customs  of  olden  times,  gentlemen  will 
readily  enough  see,  are  applicable  to  persons  with  whom  tbej 
are  acquainted  in  all  sections  of  tlie  State.  That  thej  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  we  readily  admit,  and  are  thank- 
ful tliat  the  number  is  not  greater.  Also,  that  the  remarks  are 
intended  for  those  alone  to  whom  they  will  apply. 

Good  husbandry  is  understood  and  practised  by  much  the 
larger  share  of  our  agriculturists.  The  fact  that  from  nine  to 
twelve  dollars  per  cord  is  paid  for  all  the  stable  manure  that  can 
be  found  in  the  city ;  that  the  night-soil  is  seized  upon  with 
avidity,  farmers  in  many  instances  paying  something  for  tlie 
privilege  of  clearing  vaults,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
value  of  fertilizers  is  highly  appreciated.  After  all,  it  is  becom- 
ing a  question  with  many  whether  paying  so  much  for  manure, 
and  fi*eighting  the  same  from  two  to  five  miles  over  hills  and 
through  valleys,  is  not  equivalent  to  buying  money  and  paying 
a  bonus  for  it. 

Barn-cellars  are  generally  kept  well  supplied  with  absorbents 
in  the  form  of  meadow-mud,  scrapings  from  the  roadside,  soil 
from  old  headlands,  or  other  material,  which  is  occasionally 
thrown  under  the  cattle,  thus  furnishing  a  strainer  (gt  the  liquid 
droppings,  and  preventing  in  large  measure  the  escape  of  vola- 
tile fertilizing  properties.  This  constant  care  and  attention  to 
the  saving  of,  and  to  the  purchase  of  manure  must  not  be 
remitted  where  the  crops  are  conveyed  to  market  in  the  form  of 
vegetables  and  hay.  On  milk  farms,  where  the  roots  and  hay 
arc  fed  to  cows,  and  what  is  conveyed  away  from  the  farm  goes 
in  the  more  concentrated  form  of  milk,  less  difficulty  is  exper- 
ienced in  keeping  the  soil  fertile,  comparatively  so,  at  least. 
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Having  alluded  to  barn-cellars,  we  are  reminded  of  remarks 
occasionall;  thrown  out  by  an  oddity^  that  he  would  not  have 
such  an  institution  under  his  bam.  The  sentiment  and  remarks 
would  be  excusable,  perhaps,  had  his  knowledge  of  them  been 
confined  to  such  as  we  have  witnessed  in  one  or  two  instances. 
If  a  cavern  is  dug  out  under  an  old  barn  standing  in  a  hollow, 
the  owner  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  manure  is  sometimes 
diluted  with  more  water  than  is  necessary  or  convenient.  If 
such  cellar  or  excavation  has  become  a  receptacle  for  ploughs, 
harrows,  wheelbarrows,  or  other  necessary  adjuncts  to  farm 
operatipns,  in  addition  to  the  manure  heap,  and  these  imple- 
ments are  frequently  found  submerged  in  cold,  though  not 
colorless,  tea,  the  aspect  is  far  from  delectable. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  we  have  seen  <nany  barns 
erected,  but  in  no  instance  without  a  cellar  under  the  same.  In 
more  cases  the  sites  have  been  selected  with  as  much  taste  and 
judgment  as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  having  special 
reference  to  saving  and  increasing  the  quantity  and  improving 
the  quality  of  the  manure.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
importance  of  saving  everything  which  can  be  converted  into  food 
for  plants  is  a  growing  sentiment  that  is  becoming  more  firmly 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  thinking  and  observing  men  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  not  a  sentiment  for  thought,  merely,  but  is  being 
acted  upon  intelligently.  The  country  is  advancing  in  age  and 
the  population  becoming  more  dense,  rendering  an  increased 
and  increasing  amount  of  food  for  the  support  of  human  life  a 
necessity ;  hence  an  imperative  demand  for  a  more  bountiful 
supply  of  food  to  supply  vegetable  life. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  rearing  of  blood  stock  in  our  district,  we  feel  constrained, 
in  concluding  our  remarks,  briefly  to  urge  attention  to  this  busi- 
ness. Remember  that  the  extra  expense  of  breeding  blood 
stock  is  in  the  first  cost  alone.  Having  once  started  in  the 
right  direction  by  procuring  your  breeding  animals,  exercise 
pioidence  and  judgment  in  pursuing  the  system  in  order  to 
prevent  contamination  in  the  blood,  and  we  apprehend  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  realizing  abundant  success. 

While  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  great  mass  of  farmers 
have  not  the  means  to  branch  out  .into  experiments,  unless  they 
are  first  assured  that  success  will  crown  their  efibrts,  it  is  to  be 
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regretted  that  so  many  are  chary  of  small  risks.  Perhaps  a 
better  waj  of  putting  the  case  would  be  to  say  tha;t  too  many  of 
us  are  so  attached  to  the  old  beaten  track  that  it  requires  much 
talking,  coaxing,  and  very  often  more  conyincing  arguments  to 
drive  us  out.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  confident  that  if  some 
of  our  agricultural  brethren  who  are  now  raising  scrubs  at  hap- 
hazard would  expend  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  purchase 
of  animals  adapted- to  their  location — animals  whose  pedigree 
could  be  traced,  and  reliance  placed  in  them  for  producing  like 
— they  never  would  return  to  the  helter-skelter  practice  of 
scrub-breeding  again.  We  discard  the  idea  oi  treating  t^e  sub- 
ject in  the  light  of  an  experiment,  for  it  is  a  fixed  fiict.  Many 
have  succeeded  in  raising  blood  stock  after  their  own  pattern, 
and  what  hus  been  done  can  be  again.  The  fact  that  some  do 
not  succeed  does  not  militate  against  the  theory  or  the  practice. 
There  are  some  who  never  succeed  in  anythmgthey  under- 
take, unless  we  except  the  building  of  air-castles,  thus  rendering 
themselves  ridiculous,  which  they  seem  to  do  as  naturally  as  a 

dog  seeks  for  ofial. 

•Asa  Clement. 

This  Report  was  also  accepted,  when  the  following  was 
submitted  upon  the 

AGRICULTURE  OF  MIDDLESEX  SOUTH. 

BT  J.  JOHHMIC,  JB, 

In  the  commencement  of  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
a  portion  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  I  cannot  but  feel  some 
degree  of  hesitation  and  embarrassment,  considering  that  a 
minute  and  interesting  report  was  made  so  lately  as  last  year 
upon  this  section  by  Capt.  John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord. 

The  Middlesex  South  Agricultural  district  comprises  eleven 
towns,  with  a  populatian  of  forty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four.  The  soil  is  varied,  and  generally  well  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  grass,  Indian  com,  oats  and  rye.  Wheat  crops, 
in  some  parts,  are  frequently  rsdsed,  which  well  compare  with 
those  in  our  Western  country,  while  in  others  they  have  proved 
a  complete  failure.  It  is  a  conceded  fact  that  this  crop  is  a 
great  exhauster  of  certain  elements  of  the  soil,  and,  if  it  is 
desirable  to  continue  its  culture,  we  must  supply  the  soil  with 
those  materials  which  go  directly  to  nourish  this  plant  and 
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grain.  Different  plants  require  different  elements.  In  a  word, 
it  is  as  essential  to  supply  plants  with  that  kind  of  nourishment 
which  their  peculiar  organization^and  design  demand,  as  it  is  to 
furnish  man  or  beast  with  that  kind  of  food  required  to  impart 
vitality,  vigor  and  strength.  The  average  number  of  bushels  of 
wheat  raised  per  acre  in  this  district  probably  does  not  exceed 
fourteen,  but  some  of  our  best  cultivators  obtain  from  twenty  to 
thirty.    This  would  be  considered  a  large  yield  at  the  West. 

As  a  saving  of  time  and  space,  I  will  reduce  the  expression  in 
this  Report,  •as  far  as  possible,  to  the  form  of  figures. 

This  district  embraces  1,859  farms ;  these  support  5,880 
milch  cows.  The  number  of  gallons  in  milk  sold  was  621,929 ; 
average  price  per  can  was  45  cents,  amounting  to  $189,558. 
From  the  209,695  pounds  of  butter  sold,  averaging  42^  cents 
per  pound,  was  realized  $89,220.  Yeal,  per  carcass,  averaged 
$4,  amounting  to  $28,129.  Cheese  is  not  manufactured  to  any 
extent,  only  6,940  pounds,  at  an  average  of  13  cents  per  pound, 
amounting  to  $920.  The  aggregate  income  from  milch  cows 
appears  to  have  been,  from  these  statements,  $252,827.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  the  amounts  of  these  several  products 
consumed  in  families  supported  on  the  farms.  This  presents  an 
an  average  income  of  about  $50  per  cow. 

The  number  of  oxen  and  steers  owned  in  the  district  is  1,851, 
valued  at  $101,451.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  ours  is  a 
farming'  district,  and  yet  we  have  3,397  horses,  valued  at  $341,- 
330.  I  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of 
horses  and  oxen  as  a  stock  to  be  adopted  by  farmers.  Moro 
than  one-half  as  many  horses  are  included  in  the  district  as 
there  are  milch  cows,  but  all  of  these  are  not  the  property  of 
our  farmers ;  if  they  were,  this  section  might  well  be  charac- 
terized as  one  of  horse-farming* 

We  can  report  only  55  bulls  of  all  bloods,  valued  at  $3,993. 
Can  we  reasonably  expect  to  improve  the  blood  and  quality  of 
our  stock  with  this  proportion  of  one  bull  to  one  hundred 
and  seven  caws  ? 

Our  farmers  have,  during  many  years,  raised  nearly  all  their 
swine.  The  loss  by  disease  has  been  comparatively  small ; 
whereas,  from  several  lots  purchased  in  Brighton,  for  farms  in 
Southborough  and  Framingham,  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  large 
numbers  died  of  the  soncalled  ^'  hog  cholera."    I  am  informed 
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that  the  loss  to  one  gentleman  amounted  to  about  f  180.  To 
those  who  have  suffered  in  this  manner,  a  lesson  has  been 
given.  Should  not  the  pens  at  Brighton  undergo  thorough 
renovation  7  But  the  best  remedy  for  our  farmers  generally,  is 
either  to  raise  their  own  swine  or  purchase  of  a  neighbor. 

This  district  comprises  in  English  grass  lands,  18,644  acres, 
yielding  about  17,844  tons  of  hay,  or  a  little  less  than  one  ton 
per  acre,  valued  at  $524,535. 

In  meadow  grass  lands,  8,787  acres,  yielding  7,100  tons  of 
hay,  or  less  than  one  ton  per  acre,  valued  at  $82,802. 

The  yield  of  potatoes  was  from  2,054  acres,  177,958  bushels  ; 
being  about  eighty-five  bushels  per  acre,  valued  at  $146,928. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  potatoes  raised  are  sold  in  our  villages 
or  in  Boston  market. 

We  report  the  turnip,  carrot,  beet  and  other  esculent  vegeta- 
ble crops  at  25,065  bushels,  valued  at  $11,784. 

In  market  gardening  twenty  acres,  valued  at  $28,314. 

The  cabbage  crop  was  valued  at  $12,088 — that  of  onions  at 

$0,dOO. 

In  Indian  com  were  planted  8,074  acres,  yielding  103,000 
bushels,  valued  at  $144,196.  This  crop,  as  has  well  been  said, 
is  the  golden  harvest  of  our  land.  For  man  ahd  beast  it  stands 
first  in  the  list  of  cereal  plants. 

Oats  raised  on  1,083  acres,  gave  24,783  bushels,  valued  at 
$19,942.  Grass-seed  does  not  usually  take  as  well  sowed  with 
oats  as  with  barley,  rye  or  wheat ;  still,  oats  are  more  generally 
raised  than  either  of  these  grains. 

The  acres  in  barley  were  426,  yielding  7,493  bushels,  valued 
at  $9,218.  This  is  an  important  grain,  and  should  be  more 
generally  raised. 

But  74  acres  in  buckwheat  were  raised,  valued  at  $317. 

The  wheat  crop  only  38  acres  produced,  valued  at  $1,054. 

Rye  was  sown  on  577  acres,  producing  7,985  bushels,  valued 
at  $12,809.  Mixed  with  other  grain,  rye  is  used  for  feeding 
purposes  to  some  extent,  and  is  considered  excellent  for  milch 
cows  and  swine. 

Grapes  are  not  extensively  raised,  no  large  vineyards  being 
cultivated.    The  amount  received  for  this  crop  was  $24,484. 

A  few  green-houses  have  been  established,  from  which  were 
sold  during  the  year  in  plants  and  flowers,  in  lettuce  and 
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tomato-plants  the  amount  of  $6,470.  Tliis  does  not  particularly 
appertain  to  farming,  but  we  think  it  worthy  of  mention,  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  our  agricultural  societies. 

From  fruit  of  various  kinds,  berries,  &c.,  we  received  the 
amount  of  $110,831,  of  which  the  apple  crop  was  a  small  pro- 
portion. The  number  of  apple  trees  cultivated  for  fruit  is 
192,487  ;  but,  I  regret  to  say,  these  are  reported  to  be  generally 
in  a  failing  condition. 

The  annual  income  from  poultry  appears  to  have  been 
$21,841. 

I  find,  by  examination,  that  the  crops  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceding statement  amount  to  $1,413,795,  of  which  grass  alone 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  $607,827,  showing  conclusively  that 
this  crop  forms  the  principal  source  of  our  dependence. 

Now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  propose  a  question.  If  we 
should  conclude  to  increase  our  stock,  endeavoring  to  make  the 
best  selections,  and  consume  more  nearly  all  the  hay,"grain  and 
vegetables  mised  on  our  premises,  or  only  disposing  of  some  of 
these  in  exchange  for  some  other  more  profitable  supplies  for 
feeding,  with  a  view  to  increased  productions  in  beef,  pork,  mut- 
ton, poultry,  and  especially  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  would 
not  our  income  from  these  sources  equal  or  exceed  those 
amounts  now  received  from  the  sales  of  so  large  a  proportion 
of  those  crops  ?  Attended,  as  this  practice  must  be,  by  a  very 
larffe  increase  of  manure^  affording  to  our  soil  greater  facilities 
of  fertility  and  higher  cultivation,  may  we  not  well  mark  the 
prominent  inference  that  our  farms,  within  a  period  of  seven 
years,  might  produce  nearly  double  the  present  amount  of  hay, 
grain  and  grass,  allowing  our  stock  to  be  increased  in  the  ratio 
of  these  productioMs. 

This  seems  to  me  an  important  question  for  us  to  decide ; 
and  I  hope  we  may  consider  it  in  all  its  bearings  and  with 
regard  to  our  highest  welfare. 

Somewhat  bearing  upon  this  subject,  I  feel  inclined  to  subjoin 
to  this  report  the  statement  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Sudbury, 
Mr.  John  H.  Dakin,  with  which  he  has  kindly  favored  me,  in 
regard  to  his  particular  management  of  milch  cows,  and  which 
I  think  goes  far  to  show  what  might  be  realized  from  the 
Jive  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five  cows  included  in 
this  district,  by  proper  feeding  and  management. 

88 
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I  will  also  subjoin  an  interesting  statement  by  Mr.  6.  H. 
Thompson,  of  Framingham,  in  regard  to  his  experience  in 
raising  poultry,  which  has  been  kindly  afforded. 

Statement  of  Mr.  John  H*  Daken. 

After  a  trial  of  the  different  breeds  of  cows,  I  give  the  pref- 
erence to  the  Ayrshire,  for  a  milk  dairy.  They  are  hardy,  well 
shaped,  of  medium  size,  and  give  good  returns  for  the  amount 
of  food  they  consume.  They  are  well  adapted  to  our  short 
pastures  and  long,  cold  winters.  Much  depends  on  the  mfmage- 
ment  of  cows  to  make  them  profitable ;  gentleness  should  be 
observed,  and  exact  regularity  in  the  hours  of  feeding  while 
confined  in  the  stable,  and  milking  throughout  the  year. 

I  keep  my  cows  in  the  stable  through  the  winter,  except  in 
pleasant  weather,  I  turn  them  out  a  short  time  for  exercise. 
We  commence  milking  at  five  o'clock  in  the  mining;  and 
after  milking  feed  with  grain,  then  with  hay.  After  they  have 
finished  eating  the  hay  I  water  them,  which  will  be  at  about 
nine  o'clock,  A.  M. ;  they  are  then  allowed  to  stand  until  noon, 
when  they  are  again  fed  with  hay.  They  have  nothing  more 
until  four  o'clock,  when  they  are  watered  and  then  grained 
again.  At  five  I  commence  milking,  and  after  finishing,  feed 
with  corn  stover.  I  feed  a  mixture  of  rye,  com,  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  about  five  quarts,  and  twenty  pounds  of  swale  hay 
and  com  stover  per  *  day,  to  each  cow.  For  bedding  I  use  dry 
sand,  preferring  it  to  any  other.  There  is  no  animal  pays  better 
for  careful  attention  than  the  cow.  She  should  have  enough  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  be  kept  clean  and  warm.  The  milch  cow  is 
more  liable  to  diseases  tiian  any  other  stock,  the  most  trouble- 
some of  which  is  garget.  It  is  easily  cured  jf  taken  in  season. 
I  give  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  wash  the  bag  in  warm  soap- 
suds ;  let  the  bag  dry,  then  rub  on  bacon-fat.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  cow  will  be  all  right. '  I  keep  twenty-two  cows. 

I  have  sold  this  year,  1866,  5,559  cans  of  milk, 

which  brought $2,034  36 

Twenty  calves,  at  $3,00  per  head,         .        .      '  .  60  00 

$2,094  36 
Expenses,  including  hay,  grain  and  pasturing,       .       1,286  00 

Income, $808  36 
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I  tbink  the  manure  will  pay  the  labor  and  interest  on  the 
value  of  the  cows,  and  all  other  expenses,  not  in  the  above 
account. 

SuDBUHT,  Janaarj  1,  1867. 

Statement  of  Mr.  O,  H.  Thompson. 

I  had  last  January  about  thirty  fowls  ;  sixteen  were  Brahma, 
two  Hamburg,  six  Poland,  and  about  six  Sicilians.  In  April, 
thinking  I  had  too  many  kinds,  I  sold  the  Hamburg's  and 
Polands.  I  have  bought  most  of  my  eggs  for  sitting  of  a  neigh- 
bor, whose  hens  ai*e  nearly  full-blood  Bralima.  I  have  now 
eighty-five  fowls  in  all,  fifty  Brahma,  the  remainder  Sicilian 
and  mixed  fowls.  I  have  sold  $69.23  worth  of  poultry ;  and 
the  eggs  have  amounted  to  $81.45,  besides  those  we  have  used, 
making  $150.68  ;  and  the  extra  fowls,  I  think,  are  worth  $50, 
which  is  much  less  than  I  would  sell  them  for,  as  thirty-four  of 
them  are  Brahma,  and  I  have  none  so  small  as  some  I  sold  for 
two  dollars  each,  about  six  weeks  ago.  Adding  the  increase  of 
value  of  fowls,  to  the  amount  sold,  makes  about  two  hundred 
dollars ;  and  I  think  the  eggs  we  have  used  will  balance  those 
bought  to  set. 

I  have  not  kept  account  of  the  keeping  much  of  the  time  ; 
but  from  that  kept  I  think  two  dollars  per  week  must  more 
than  cover  the  cost  for  the  whole  time,  which  will  leave  nearly^ 
one  hundred  dollars  profit. 

Fbauingham,  December  17,  1866. 

It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  me  and  one  in  which  I  doubt  not  all 
will  take  an  interest  and  some  encouragement,  that  I  am  able  to 
report  a  large  increase  of  blood-stock  over  the  returns  of  last 
year.  Of  this  class,  I  find  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  many  of 
which  among  the  difierent  breeds,  are  very  superior  animals. 

John  Johnson,  Jr. 

Fbahinoham,  January  1, 1867. 

This  Report  having  been  accepted,  the  following  was  submitted 
on  the 
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AGRICULTURE  OF  WESTERN  HAMPSHIRE. 

BT  M .  F.  WATKIKB. 

The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  exhibi- 
tion at  Middlefieldy  Hampshire  County.  The  charter  granted 
designed  to  embrace  that  portion  of  Hampshire,  Hampden  and 
Berkshire  Counties  in  a  degree  remote  from  other  societies. 

The  towns  in  proximity  are  Washington,  Becket,  Chester, 
Worthington,  Peru  and  Hinsdale.  The  majority  of  members 
reside  within  the  circle  mentioned,  yet  there  are  many  in  towns 
more  remote. 

The  geographical  survey  represents  a  district  mountainous 
and  broken,  with  high  ridges,  deep,  narrow  valleys,  and  abun- 
dant streams  created  and  fed  by  crystal  springs  from  a  thousand 
hiMs.  The  soil  is  various,  it  being  peat,  muck,  loam,  sand  and 
gravel,  black  and  yellow  loam  predominating. 

This  district  is  naturally  adapted  to  grazing.  Ourselves,  con- 
tent with  Nature's  plan,  have'  yielded  cheerfully  to  the  special 
requirements  of  the  locality  where  our  good  fortunes  have 
placed  us,  and  never  attempt  to  qultivate  the  soil  only  in  a 
limited  manner.  Wo  spend  but .  little  strength  ploughing  and 
hoeing,  or  sowing  and  reaping.  Nature  has  done  our  sowing  ; 
our  domestic  animals  do,  to  a  great  extent,  our  reaping. 

The  average  size  of  our  farms  would  be  about  two  hundred 
acres.  The  amount  tilled  is  nearly  as  follows:  One  acre  of 
corn,  two  of  potatoes,  three  of  oats,  buckwheat  and  barley ; 
sometimes  a  few  rods  of  carrots,  turnips,  beans  or  pease  ;  the 
^ggrogate  amount  being  six  or  seven  acres  to  each  farm. 

The  corn  crop  is  considered  a  paying  crop  only  upon  a  small 
scale  ;  as  we  increase  the  amount  beyond  what  we  can  manage 
very  nicely,  we  decrease  the  profit.  The  potato  crop  is  far  more 
remunerating,  and  attended  with  much  less  expense.  The  fact 
that  our  farmers  raise  two  acres  of  potatoes  as  often  as  one  of 
corn,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  potato  crop  pays  best. 

The  average  yield  of  potatoes  per  acre  is  about  150  bushels  ; 
the  average  selling  price  about  fifty  cents ;  amounting  to  $75. 
The  average  amount  of  corn  per  acre,  40  bushels  ;  selling  price, 
about  eighty  cents ;  amounting  to  $32.  The  average  crop  of 
oats  ahd  barley  is  about  30  bushels. 

Our  meadows  embrace  that  portion  of  our  farms  which  has 
the  smoothest  surface  and  is  easiest  of  access.    Two-thirds  of 
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our  meadows  have  never  been  ploughed.  Some  of  our  best 
farmers  are  sanguine  that  ploughing  good  natural  grass  land  is 
malpractice  in  farming,  and  recommend  that  we  avoid  ploughing 
such  land  as  long  as  possible,  applying  the  manure  upon  the  sui- 
faco  in  the  month  or  August  or  September.  One-fourth  has 
never  been  blessed  with  a  dressing  of  manure,  but  is  mown 
once  a  year ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  is  generally  fed  by  stock 
through  the  fall,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  injurious,  and 
contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  successful  farming. 

The  amount  of  hay  grown  upon  an  acre  is  from  one-half  to 
three  tons,  varying  to  correspond  with  its  management.  A 
small  amount  of  our  hay  crop  is  sold,  nearly  all  being  consumed 
upon  the  farm.  Our  desires  are  best  satisfied  when  we  have  an 
abundant  crop  of  grass,  as  we  rely  upon  this  crop  for  cancelling 
the  mortgages  from  our  farms. 

Our  pastures  are  rocky,  rough  and  broken,  not  generally  sus- 
ceptible of  tillage ;  consequently  what  we  do  to  regenerate  their 
productive  capacity,  aside  from  underdraining,  must  be  applied 
to  the  surface.  Included  in  the  fields  we  pasture  is  consider- 
able waste  land,  that  at  present  would  not  pay  for  reclaiming, 
which  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  nature,  and  our  stock  that 
roam  over  it. 

Ninety  out  of  one  hundred  of  our  farms  have  woodland  suf- 
ficient to  furnish  wood  and  lumber  for  home  consumption.  Fifty 
out  of  one  hundred  have  a  surplus,  by  which  our  villages,  man- 
ufactories and  railroad  corporations  obtain  an  abundant  supply. 
Large  amounts  of  wood  and  lumber  are  yearly  transported  from 
our  hills  to  the  nearest  railroad  station,  and  instead  of  the 
majestic  forest,  we  have  the  cash  proceeds  at  our  disposal. 
Much  of  the  farmer's  time  in  winter  is  spent  in  this  business, 
and  frequently  a  part  of  his  capital  has  gone  with  his  time  and 
woodlot  without  any  favorable  realization. 

One-half  of  our  farms  have  a  sugar-orchard,  which  is  used 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  amount  annually  produced 
within  the  towns  mentioned  is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  which  has  been  an  item  to  us  worthy  of  notice 
for  a  few  years  past.  The  making  of  maple-sugar  in  March  and 
April,  is  a  business  that  comes  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  we 
can  neither  be  engaged  in  lumbering  nor  farming,  conse- 
quently the  time  we  devote  we  can  spare  as  well  as  not ;  the 
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wood  we  consomo  is  usaallj  of  inferior  quality ;  tberefore  the 
thousand  pounds  of  sugar  the  fanner  produces  costs  him  really 
but  little,  and  adds  much  to  his  comfort,  it  being  not  only  a 
seoessity,  but  a  luxury,  which  we  would  not  willingly  forego. 

Some  of  our  farmers  keep  no  stock,  scarcely,  but  fine-wool 
sheep.  Instead  of  the  style  of  sheep  kept  here  twenty  years 
ago, — ^fleeces  weighing  only  two  or  three  pounds  per  head, — ^we 
have  improred  our  flocks  by  introducing  the  Vermont  Merino, 
and  the  weight  of  our  fleeces  now  is  about  four  pounds  each, 
which  has  increased  the  net  profit  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
There  is  chance  still  for  improvement,  as  is  plainly  shown  by 
some  of  our  best  flocks  producing  five  and  six  pounds  per  head 
instead  of  four. 

This  Yermont  Merino  investment  is  all  that  saves  us  from 
being  compelled  to  abandon  this  favorite  pursuit,  owing  to  the 
nominal  cost  of  growing  wool  in  the  West  and  South-West. 
There  is  no  stock  so  easily  managed,  making  so  little  trouble, 
summer  and  winter,  as  the  fine-wool  sheep.  The  coarse-wool 
sheep  receive  very  little  attention  with  us,  yet  there  are  some 
excellent  specimens  of  the  coarse-breeds. 

Some  of  our  farmers  owning  large  pastures,  buy  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  farrow 
cows,  or  a  corresponding  number  of  three-year  old  steers,  turn-  < 
ing  them  upon  the  pastures  as  soon  as  there  is  abundant  feed, 
where  tliey  remain  until  an  Eastern  purchaser  appears,  buying 
the  lot,  usually  in  the  fEionth  of  July,  reserving  the  privilege  of 
taking  them  in  lots  of  ten  or*twenty  at  once,  to  suit  his  conven- 
ience.  Some  of  our  farmers  have  made  small  fortunes  in  this 
business  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Some  of  us  milk  cows  every  night  and  every  morning,  Sun- 
days and  rainy  days  not  exceptions.  Some  make  butter,  some 
only  cheese ;  others,  more  skilful,  manage  to  obtain  both.  Here 
I  would  drop  a  tear  for  the  Eastern  consumer.  There  is  but 
one  or  two  milk  carts  within  my  limits.  Others  keep  a  few 
extra  breeding  cows,  always  raising  the  calves  from  a  respectable 
sire,  compelling  them  to  grow  rapidly  and  mature  early ;  if  two 
or  four  happen  to  be  steers,  they  are  broken  to  work,  and  trained 
to  appear  well  when  a  purchaser  comes  into  the  yard. 

The  majority  of  our  farmers  keep  tf  variety  of  stock, — a  few 
cows,  some  steers,  some  sheep,  two  or  three  colts,  swine,  geese 
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turkeys,  chickens  and  bees.  This  class  are,  perhaps,  most  suc- 
cessful ;  it  maj  be  for  natural  reasons.  The  bee  gathers  honey 
abundantly  from  the  wild  flowers  upon  our  mountains;  our 
poultry  not  only  glean  the  fields  of  the  little  grain  we  scatter  in 
harvesting,  but  are  destroyers  of  myriads  of  insects,  which,  if 
not  destroyed,  would  be  destroying  the  crops  we  so  carefully 
husband. 

Our  sheep  are  greedy  to  get  that  which  the  horse  utterly 
refuses  to  eat,  while  the  colts  thrive  nowhere  so  well  as  when 
they  are  allowed  to  pick  their  rations  from  the  sheep-rack, 
readily  accepting  that  which  the  sheep  rejects.  A  variety  of 
stock  in  the. same  pasture  as  well  as  the  bam  seems  desirable,  if 
we  would  save  all  and  let  nothing  be  lost. 

In  all  the  different  pursuits  of  agriculture,  I  am  happy  to 
state,  there  is  manifest  progress  among  us.  Our  dairymen 
boast  of  Dr.  •Loriug's  and  William  Birnie's  Ayrshires.  Our 
beef-makers  show  you  the  descendants  of  the  herds  of  Thome, 
Lathrop,  and  others.  Our  working  oxen  refer  you  to  the  former 
stock  of  S.  &  L.  Hurlburt,  while  our  yoxmg  horses  are  claimed 
to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  Justin  Morgan. 

We  have  the  Berkshire,  a  sprout  from  old  Black  Hawk,  owned 
in  Becket,  which  is  the  popular,  sire  of  many  of  our  young 
horses.  Also,  Qeneral  Qrant^  of  Hamiltonian  stock,  owned  in 
Hinsdale,  having  recently  come  to  us  backed  up  with  strong 
credentials.    He  is  considered  a  horse  of  great  promise. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  ways  of  forty  years  ago,  we  have  begun 
to  reclaim  swamps,  underdrain  %ur  meadows,  dig  and  remove 
the  rocks,  using  our  horses  for  mowing  and  raking,  instead  of 
ourselves,  consequently  finding  time  to  attend  farmers'  clubs, 
festivals,  cattle-shows,  and  to  read  Flii^t's  Agricultural  Report, 
building  better  and  mo^e  commodious  houses  and  barns,  doing 
more  to  beautify  and  ornament  ou£  homes. 

We  have  to-day,  instead  of  the  light  fleece  Saxon  sheep,  flocks 
of  high-bred  Spanish  Merino,  with  an  occasional  sire,  carrying  a 
twenty  pf  und  fleece  upon  his  back.  In  place  of  the  Old  Bake- 
well,  we  can  show  you  samples  of  the  best  South  Downs  and 
Cotswolds  the  country  affords.  Instead  of  the  native  cattle, 
poorly  fed  and  bred,  without  care  or  forethought,  we  produce 
animals  bred  with  careful  study,  well  fed,  that  are  not  beat  at 
our  glorious  New  England  fair. 
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Wo  are  proud  of  each  stock,  but  prouder  by  far  of  the  men 
whose  intelligence,  energy  and  enthusiasm,  have  prompted  them 
to  engage  in  so  laudable  an  enterprise. 

Our  climate  is  healthy,  our  homes  are  happy,  our  inhabitants 
strong  and  industrious,  faithful  to  their  families,  honest  in  deal- 
ings, temperate  in  habit  and  true  to  their  country  ;  blest  with 
noble  sons,  virtuous  daughters,  a  clear  conscience,  a  contented 
mind  and  a  reasonable  hope  for  fourscore  years  and  ten. 

M.  F.  Watkins. 

This  Report  was  accepted,  and  the  following  was  presented  on 
the 

AGRICULTURE  OF  BRISTOL. 

BT  AVXRT  F.  SXJIDB. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the  Board,  I  herewith  submit 
such  facts  as  occur  to  me  in  relation  to  the  agriculture  of  Bristol 
County.  The  agriculture  of  Bristol  County  presents  as  great  a 
variety  as  can  be  found  in  any  other  county  in  the  State.  While 
no  particular  crop  is  made  a  speciality,  grass,  com,  rye,  oats, 
barley,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  a  creditable  variety  of  fruit  may 
be  found  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  county.  A  marked 
improvement  in  farm-husbandry  is  evinced  by  the  earnest 
efforts  almost  universally  made,  not  only  to  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  manure,  but  to  improve  its  quality,  and  also  by  the  more 
careftil  and  judicious  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  to  the 
growth  of  crops.  A  few  years  ago  and  the  entire  droppings  of 
a  stock  of  cattle  during  winter  were  thrown  out  by  the  side  of 
the  bam,  to  be  washed  by  the  rains  and  to  be  dried  by  the  sun, 
until  the  fertilizing  properties  were  thoroughly  extracted  and 
spirited  away  by  the  winds  of  heaven.  •  Now  almost  every  barn 
— every  new  one,  at  least — has  a  cellar,  which  is  made  to  receive 
the  droppings  of  the  cattle,  together  with  a  liberal  supply  of 
muck,  loam  or  sand,  which  the  hogs  very  readily  and  effectually 
convert  into  excellent  manure.  The  refuse  of  cities  And  large 
towns  is  eagerly  secured  and  hauled  to  the  farm,  leached  ashes 
by  the  cargo  are  brought  from  Maine,  Long  Island  and  Northern 
New  York,  and  large  sums  are  annually  spent  for  concentrated 
fertilizers. 
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Since  tho  high  prices  of  lahor,  our  farmws  seem  to  have  made 
the  discovery  that  a  large  crop  is  more  profitable  than  a  small 
(me.  There  is  no  county  in  the  State— perhaps  not  in  New 
England — that  is  furnished  with  better  or  more  convenient 
markets  than  Bristol  County.  The  surplus  produce  of  all 
kinds  finds  a  ready  sale  at  good  prices  in  Fall  Biver,  New  Bed- 
ford, Taunton  and  Providence.  The  increased  demand  in  these 
cities  and  large  towns  for  agricultural  products  has  no  doubt 
stimulated  the  farmer  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  such  crops  as  he  thinks  will  pay  the  best.  It  has  also  given 
rise  to  the  important  inquiry,  viz.,  What  crop,  all  things  consid- 
ered, will  yield  the  greatest  net  profit  ? 

Less  ground  is  cultivated  than  formerly,  with  more  manure 
and  cleaner  culture.  The  result,  of  course,  is  better  crops  with 
less  expense. 

A  marked  improvement  in  the  modes  of  cultivating  and 
harvesting  crops  is  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  scarc- 
ity of  labor  during  the  late  war  has  forced  into  very  general 
use  almost  every  implement  calculated  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture.  Owing  to  the  unprecedented  drought  in 
the  autunm  of  1865,  followed  by  an  un&vorable  winter,  the 
English  hay  crop  the  past  year  has  been  unusually  light, 
estimated  at  two-thirds  of  an  average  crop. 

Statistics  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  crop  has  been  grad- 
ually growing  less  for  the  last  six  years,  and  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  briefly  allude  to  the  cause.  From  1845  to  1860  our 
fanners  appeared  to  have  a  perfect  mania  for  converting  bush 
pastures  and  low  meadows  into  English  mowings.  This  was 
effected  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  land  was  cleared,  surface- 
drained,  ploughed  and  harrowed  the  first  season,  and  on  the 
following  summer  the  roots  and  stones  were  removed,  and  the 
plough  and  harrow  were  used  until  the  soil  became  thorouglily 
pulverized,  when  it  was  heavily  seeded  with  redtop,  fine-top  and 
timothy.  About  fifty  barrels  of  menhaden  fish  were  scattered 
broadcast  at  the  time  of  seeding,  which  generally  insured  two 
or  three  heavy  crops  of  good  English  hay. 

About  once  in  two  br  three  years,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
renew  the  application  of  fish,  not  only  to  keep  up  its  produc- 
tiveness, but  to  sustain  the  quality,  for  in  such  lands  the  English 
grasses  tend  to  deterioration.    In  this  way  thousands  of  tons  of 
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English  haj  were   annually  produced   on   lands  whicli  had 
formerly  been  considered  worthless. 

Fish  could  be  had  at  the  beach  in  large  quantities  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  barrel,  and  about  the  only  thing 
requisite  to  insure  a  ^rop,  was  to  ^^  fisli  the  meadows."  In 
1860,  this  game  played  out.  The  discovery  that  a  barrel  of  fish 
would  make  three  gallons  of  oil,  created  a  demand  for  them  at 
one  dollar  per  barrel,  a  price  which  farmers  thought  it  imprac- 
ticable to  pay.  The  result  is  that  many  of  those  meadows  have 
been  abandoned  as  such,  and  are  now  used  for  pasture,  while 
others  are  still  mowed,  producing  a  light  crop  of  inferior  quality, 
well  mixed  with  brakes  and  .bulrushes ;  and  a  few  of  them  by 
frequent  top-dressing  retain  their  original  productiyeness. 

In  point  of  economy,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  substitute 
for  fish.  The  loss  of  this  cheap  and  important  fertilizer,  which 
has  entered  more  or  less  extensively,  into  the  production  of 
almost  every  crop,  during  the  last  forty  years,  has  led  not  only 
to  the  extensive  use  of  the  various  specific  manures,  but  to  a 
more  prudent  husbandry  of  the  resources  within  our  reach,  for 
improving  and  enlarging  the  compost  heap. 

The  com  crop,  as  also  the  hay  and  potato  crops,  during  the 
last  year  have  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  ctUrwarm. 
Fields  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  promised  an  abun- 
dant harvest,  yielded  but  an  indififerent  crop.  The  potato  crop 
was  far  below  the  average,  and  suffered  materially  in  appear- 
ance from  the  contributions  levied  by  this  invading  legion. 

The  crop  of  hay,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county,  succumbed  to  their  blighting  influence,  and  hundreds 
of  acres  consequently  had  to  be  ploughed  and  reseeded. 

Market  gardening  is  carried  on  quite  extensively  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand,  and  where  the  market  is  near,  and  the  soil 
is  suitable,  is  very  profitable  business. 

The  onion  crop  is  yeai'ly  increasing  in  importance,  it  being 
one  of  the  very  few,  of  which  there  is  a  surplus  raised  in  the 
county.  The  crop  of  1865,  as  shown  by  statistics,  was  24,700 
bushels,  10,600  of  which  was  raised  in  the  town  of  Somerset. 

The  crop  of  French  turnips  was  of  excellent  quality,  and 
exceedingly  large,  estimated  by  good  judges  to  be  double  that 
of  last  year,  which  would  make  the  crop  of  this  year  something 
over  200,000  bushels.    Although  it  is  generally  believed  that 
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this  is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  yet  formers  are  slow  to  abandon 
it.  Our  soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  specially  adapted  to  their 
growth ;  it  is  easily  raised,  requiring  attention  when  most  other 
hoed  crops  are  out  of  the  way,  and  yields  a  greater  net  profit 
than  any  other  which  admits  of  planting  so  late  in  the  season. 

I  have  been  unable  to  collect  any  statistics  in  regard  to  blood- 
stock. An  earnest  desire  however  seems  to  prevail  among  our 
farmers  generally,  to  improve  their  stock,  and  the  most  of  them 
have  so  far  ^'  conquered  their  prejudices,"  as  to  be  willing  to 
pay  liberally  for  the  services  of  a  thoroughbred  bull.  Some 
attention  is  given  to  the  feeding  of  oxen  for  beef.  This  has 
been  done  very  successfully,  if  not  always  profitably.  A  pair  fed 
by  Mr.  Jonathan  Slade,  of  Somerset,  compared  favorably  with 
the  besty  exhibited  at  the  New  England  Fair  at  Concord.  Mr. 
Israel  P.  Brayton,  of  the  same  town,  is  now  feeding  an  ox  raised 
by  himself,  whose  weight  is  8,500  pounds,  and  is  perhaps  the 
best  ox  in  the  State,  if  not  the  best  in  New  England. 

AvEBY  P.  Sladb. 

This  Report  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  following  preamble  and  vote 
were  adopted : — 

WhereaSy  The  State  JSoard  of  Agriculture  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  legislature  intended,  in  return  for  the  bounty  granted 
to  the  agricultural  societies  by  the  State,  that  the  societies 
should,  by  their  printed  reports,  as  well  as  by  other  means,  fur- 
nish to  the  people  valuable  information  concerning  the  subjects 
for  which  premiums  are  offered  by  them ;  and 

Whereas  J  Their  reports  are  generally  deficient  in  this  respect, 
owing  principally  to  the  heglect  of  conmiittees  in  elaborating 
their  reports  to  the  societies  by  describing  more  fully  the  objects 
in  competition,  the  reasons  of  success  or  failure ; 

Voted,  That  the  several  agricultural  societies  receiving  the 
boimty  of  the  State,  be  required  hereafter  to  offer,  annually, 
three  premiums  of  not  less  than  eight,  six  and  four  dollars, 
respectively,  for  the  best  reports  of  committees  who  recom- 
mend the  awards  of  premiums. 
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A  Report  was  then  sobmitted  upon 

THE    DAIBY. 

The  product  of  the  diirj  in  its  Tarions  fonns,  whether  it  he 
milk  direct  from  the  cow,  ereaai,  batter  or  cheese,  constitutes 
a  great  Inzorj,  fturnishii^,  moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  sos- 
tSMBce  for  the  saj^rt  of  the  human  fSunily.  Besides  this,  in 
maaj  localities,  it  constitates '  the  principal  revenue  from  Iks 
flna,  which  renders  it  a  subject  of  no  ordinary  interest  to  Ibe 
flurmer. 

The  great  question  tiiat  interests  the  dairyman  is, — In  what 
waj  can  I  dispose  of  the  jwoduct  from  my  cows  wiA  the  least 
amount  of  UJtHrty  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  most  remanent* 
tive  T  This  depends  somewhat  upon  tlie  locality  of  the  fimn. 
If  itis  where  the  milk  can  be  tidcen  directly  from  the  &rm  to 
market,  and  the  whole  product  bo  disposed  <tf,  no  doubt  this  is 
the  most  profitable  disposition  that  can  be  made  of  it.  But  in 
many  localities  there  is  a  failure  to  do  this.  If  it  is  not  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way,  it  is  either  condensed  or  manufactured 
into  butter  or  dieese.  To  direct  attention  to  any  one  of  these 
modes  exclusively,  would  not  be  wise.  This  will  be  somewhat 
regulated  by  the  supply  and  demand  for  each* 

For  a  few  years  past  the  attention  of  the  Massachusetts  farmer 
has  been  directed  more  particularly  to  cheese-making,  and  the 
best  and  most  economical  mode  of  manufacture,  and  one  also 
that  will  secure  better  retams  to  the  dairyman.  In  April,  1864^ 
the  first  cheese-factory  went  into  operation.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  less  than  twelve  that  are  in  successful  operation^ 
vis. : — ^Two  in  Barre,  two  in  Hardwick,  one  in  Petersham,  one 
in  Warren,  one  in  New  Braintree,  one*  in  South  Adams,  one  in 
Blaadford,  one  in  Westborough,  one  in  Wilbraham,  and  one  in 
West  Brookfield.  The  last^nentioned  one  is  more  particularly 
a  condensing  factory,  tiie  surplus  milk  only  being  used  for 
cheeBe4naking.'  This  number  of  factories  will  no  doubt  rapidly 
increase. 

The  mode  of  operation  with  the  several  factories  in  the  vari- 
ous processes,  from  the  time  the  milk  is  drawn  from  the  cow 
until  the  cheese  is  ready  for  market,  may  be  of  some  interest  as 
well  as  profit  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  dairy. 
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I  will  not,  howeyer,  attempt  to  give  all  of  them,  bat  selectlog 
tbe  one  I  am  most  familiar  with,  will  give  its  yarious  processes. 
The  milk  is  taken  to  the  factory  on  the  morning  of  each  day, 
(Sundays  excepted.)  Saturday  night's  milk  is  taken  to  the 
factory  at  night,  and  made  into  cheese,  except  the  cooking  pro- 
cess, which  is  done  Sunday  morning.  This  savea  almoet  the 
entire  labor  of  the  Sabbatlu  The  Sunday  morning's  milk  is 
cooled  and  kept  till  Monday  morning.  The  milk  is  strained 
into  threof^allon  cans  and  cooled  each  day  before  it  is  taken  to 
the  &ctory,  as  it  is  found  to  be  better  to  remoTO  the  animal 
heat  from  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow*  The  milk  is  again  strained  at  the  factory  into  tin  yats, 
capable  of  holding  six  hundred  gallons.  Care  is  always  taken 
that  every  article  used  should  be  perfectly  dean  and  sweet. 
When  the  milk  is  all  in,  steam  is  applied,  and  tiiie  heat  raised  to 
eighty-two  degrees,  when  the  rennet  is  put  in,  also  a  small 
amount  of  coloring,  V>  give  the  cheese  a  rich  appearance.  And 
here  let  me  say  that  much  depends  upon  the  rennets,  and  their 
preparation,  for  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  cheese  a  good  flavor 
if  tills  is  not  carefully  attended  to.  The  strength  of  the  r^met, 
and  the  quantity  to  be  used  is  ascertained  by  trial.  The  milk 
ahould  be  thoroughly  stirred  before  the  rennet  is  put  in,  so  iiiat 
the  cream  may  not  separate  from  the  milk,  and  also  after,  until 
it  shows  signs  of  coagulation ;  then  cover  up  and  let  it  stand 
from  fifty  to  seventy  minutes,  when  the  curd  is  usually  hard 
enough  to  cut.  Enough  rennet  should  be  used  to  have  the  milk 
show  signs  of  coagulation  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Cut  the 
ourd,  first,  lengthwise  of  the  vat  with  a  gang  of  steel  knives, 
and  then  let  it  stand  till  the  whey  separates  and  nearly  covers 
the  curd,  then  cross  the  curd  in  the  same  way,  and  apply  the 
heat,  working  the  curd  with  the  hands.  Work  graitly  at  first, 
in  order  to  retain  the  richness  of  the  cheese.  Heat  to  88  or  90 
degrees,  then  cut  the  curd  about  as  fine  as  shelled  com.  After 
cutting,  draw  ofi*  about  half  the  whey,  and  stir  again,  and  heat 
to  96  degrees,  or  98,  if  the  weather  is  cool.  Stir  the  curds 
gently  with  the  hands  while  heating,  and  until  the  temperature 
is  even  through  the  curd,  then  cover,  and  let  it  stand  until  hard 
enough  to  dip  out  and  salt,  which  is  from  one  to  three  hours, 
according  to  the  weather  and  condition  of  the  curd*  Use  two 
and  one-half  pounds  of  salt  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  milk. 
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After  saltingy  put  into  the  hoops,  and  let  it  stand  a  short  time 
before  pressing.  Press  lightly  at  first,  and  from  one  to  two 
hoars  before  bandaging.  Press  two  days,  if  possible,  and  then 
remore  from  the  press  to  the  dry-house.  Trim  and  dress  the 
top  and  bottom.  Let  them  remain  several  days  before  dressing 
the  sides,  to  let  them  dry  and  prevent  moulding. 

To  &eilitate  the  turning  and  care  of  the  cheese  in  the  dry- 
house  while  in  their  curing  process  and  preparation  for  niaiket, 
they  are  placed  upon  ranges  having  two  pieces  of  scantling 
placed  at  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches,  and  the  cheese 
placed  upon  a  cover  like  that  of  a  box,  and  when  turned  another 
is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  cheese,  so  that  it  is  turned  without 
raising  the  cheese  entirely ;  the  bottom  cover  becomintg  the  top 
one,  is  used  for  the  next  cheese,  and  so  continued  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  range.  The  cheese  remains  in  the  dry-house  firom 
thirty  to  sixty  days,  and  sometimes  longer,  accor^g  to  the 
state  of  the  market  and  the  wants  of  the  purchaser. 

The  larger  part  of  Massachusetts  cheese  is  sent  to  Boston 
market,  although  some  is  sent  to  New  York,  or  to  supply  the 
smaller  markets.  Large  quantities  are  shipped  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  the  demand  for  American  cheese  in  Europe  is  steadily 
increasing ;  and  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Willard,  (the  agent  sent  to 
examine  the  foreign  markets  and  collect  information  that  would 
be  of  service  to  our  American  dairymen,)  that  there  is  at  the 
present  time  no  cheese  in  the  English  market  that  stands  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  the  consumer,  or  commands  a  higher  price, 
if  we  except  the  chedder  cheese. 

Cheese  by  many  has  been  considered  simply  a  luxury,  while 
they  would  allow  milk  to  possess  very  nutritive  qualities.  Is  it 
not  true  that  cheese  retains  these  nutritive  qualities  in  a  very 
condensed  form,  and  becomes  an  economical  article  for  food  as 
well  as  a  great  luxury  ? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  vats  in  which  the  cheese  is  made. 
These  are  made  of  tin ;  and  the  ones  I  spoke  of  are  of  the 
capacity  of  six  hundred  gallons,  placed  in  wood  vats,  with  a 
space  between  large  enough  to  place  iron  pipes  one  and  one- 
fourth  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter.  This  space  is 
filled  with  water,  and  steam  is  forced  through  them  to  heat  the 
water,  which  heats  the  milk  and  the  curd  in  all  its  processes 
before  it  goes  to  press. 
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From  the  reports  of  last  year,  it  appears  that  on  an  average  a 
little  over  ten  pounds  of  aiilk  were  required  for  one  pound  of 
cured  cheese ;  and  from  what  experiments  I  have  examined,  not 
far  from  twenty-two  pounds  are  required  for  one  pound  of  but- 
ter. These  experiments  on  butter  must  have  been  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  as  it  usually  requires  more  milk  for  a  pound 
of  butter.  With  these  figures  and  the  prices  of  butter  and 
cheese  the  past  season,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  preponderance 
in  fiavor  of  butter.  But  there  are  more  difficulties  attending 
the  manufacture  of  butter  the  entire  season.  We  have  as  yet 
only  one  butter  and  cheese  factory  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  is 
in  Westborough.  I  have  no  definite  reports,  but  from  what 
information  I  have,  am  led  to  the  belief  that  the  butter  part 
has  been  a  success ;  and  the  failure  of  cheese  a  part  of  the 
season  was  more  a  want  of  skill  in  the  manufacturer  than  from 
any  other  cause.  Mr.  Willard,  of  New  York,  in  speaking  of 
butter  and  cheese  fistctories,  says  some  have  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful, while  others  have  failed ;  but  that  their  failure  was  more 
a  want  of  skill  in  their  management  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Under  the  common  dairy  system,  or  mode  of  cheese  making, 
it  was  more  a  matter  of  luck  than  otherwise,  there  not  being  an 
exact  system  by  which  it  is  managed  in  its  various  processes. 
Under  the  factory  system  it  is  reduced  more  to  a  science,  the 
whole  operation  being  carried  on  by  exact  rule,  to  be  varied, 
however,  according  to  circumstances,  such  as  the  weather,  it 
requiring  a  little  more  salt  when  the  weather  is  very  warm ; 
and  sometimes  hurried  through  its  different  processes  quicker 
than  at  other  times,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  milk.  This 
must  of  course  be  regulated  according  to  the  judgement  of  the 
operator.  • 

By  examination  I  find  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the 
product  of  different  dairies,  per  cow ;  varying  from  forty  to  fifty- 
two  or  three  dollars  per  cow,  for  seven  months  of  the  year. 
Some  dairies  averaged  as  high  as  seventy  dollars  per  cow  for 
the  entire  year ;  milk  being  sold  when  cheese  was  not  made. 
There  are  reports  from  New  York  dairies  that  run  much  higher. 
But  from  our  own  reports  we  are  led  to  the  belief  that  farmers 
suffer  great  loss  by  not  being  more  careful  in  their  selection  of 
cows.  If  the  incon^e  from  one  cow  is  thirty  or  forty  dollars 
per  year,  while  another  on  precisely  the  same  keeping  reaches 
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the  mun  of  seventj  or  eighty,  and  sometimes  much  higher,  it  is 
very  eyident  that  it  is  the  part  o£  ifisdom  to  prepare  for  the 
shambles  the  inferior  dairy  oow,  and  supply  her  place  by  one 
that  will  yield  better  returns.  It  is  difficult  to  accomplish  this 
at  once,  but  with  sufficient  care  there  may  be  a  great  improre- 
ment  in  that  direction. 

Three  iSustories,  South  Adams,  Hardwidc  and  Warren,  have 
made  888,585  pounds  of  cheese  the  past  season.  The  other 
fiMstories  have  not  yet  reported. 

I  cannot  giye  as  many  returns  as  I  would  like,  showing  the 
relatiTe  yalue  of  milk  for  the  different  purposes  for  which  it  is 
used«  I  will  give  the  result  of  371,892  gallras:  201,078 
gallons  were  sent  to  market,  and  170,828  were  made  into  cheese* 
The  result  was  that  the  milk  sent  to  market  brought  •31,753.94, 
or  90.1579  per  gallon. 

This  was  10.0192  per  gallon  better  than  the  returns  for 
cheese  in  the  same  town.  This  is  based  upon  the  entire  year. 
But  if  we  take  the  time  the  factory  was  in  operation  (seven 
months,)  the  milk  brought  for  cheese  $0.0096  per  gallon  more 
than  the  mUk  for  market.  This  does  not  include  any  income 
for  the  ndiey,  which  is  estimated  at  from  four  to  six  dollars  per 
cow.  In  this  case  the  balance  would  be  in  &vor  of  cheese. 
But,  as  I  have  said  before,  all  cannot  turn  their  attention  in  the 
same  direction.  Newton  S.  Hubbabd. 

Thomas  Bilunos. 

The  above  Report  having  been  adopted,  it  was  voted  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  three  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  application 
of  the  Nantucket  and  other  societies,  for  a  change  of  time  of 
holding  their  exhibitions.    Messrs.  Davis,  Slade  and  Watkins. 

This  Committee  subsequently  reported  to  fix  the  time  of  these 
exhibitions 

The  Norfolk  to  begin  September  19. 

The  Bristol  Central  to  begin  September  19. 

The  Nantucket  to  begin  September  25. 

The  Beport  was  accepted,  and  the  time  so  fixed  respectively. 
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^  Tuesday,  February  6. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Mr.  Shuh,  of  Sunder- 
land, in  the  chair. 
An  Essay  was  submitted  and  read  on 

PASTURE  LANDS. 

BT  JOHN  JOBHSOK,  JR. 

The  management  of  pastures  presents  a  subject  of  peculiar 
interest  to  eyery  farmer.  Grazing  forms  the  most  profitable  and 
important  department,  but  hitherto  the  most  neglected  of  any 
on  the  farm. 

Urgent  inquiries  are  constantly  heard  from  every  part  of  the 
State  in  regard  to  pasture  management,  with  the  universally 
acknowledged  fact  that  they  are  becoming,  in  a  sad  degree, 
exhausted  and  tmproductive. 

Our  first  endeavor  should  be  to  discover  the  causes  upon 
which  this  deterioration  depends;  and  having  ascertained 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these,  we  can  the  more  readily 
decide  upon  the  most  judicious  course  to  pursue  to  insure  a 
restoration  of  our  pasturage  to  former  productiveness. 

One  great  cause  of  this  impoverished  condition  is  attributable 
to  improper  cropping  and  overstocking ;  thus  constantly  carry- 
ing away  those  elements  from  the  soil  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  bone,  flesh  and  milk,  while  no  adequate  equivalent  has  been 
iBtumed.  ' 

While  the  sunshine,  air  and  rain  constantly  contribute 
largely  toward  securing  a  plentiful  harvest,  without  the  aid  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  materials,  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  taken  up  from  the  soil,  through  vegetation  in  large 
measure,  into  the  products  of  flesh  and  miUc,  these  must  be 
comparatively  ineffectual. 

No  soil  can  long  withstand  close  and  continual  cropping. 
Evidently  by  this  process  it  is  overstrained,  and,  at  length, 
must  become  exhausted  in  those  essentials  which  serve  directly 
as  nourishment  for  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  the 
innumerable  roots,  leaves  and  seeds,  of  the  various  grasses. 

The  soil  has  thus  generously  parted  with  its  salts  in  the 
production  of  vegetation,  to  supply  the  demands  of  grazing 
millions,  dependent  upon  it  for  life  and  sustenance.  In  afford- 
ing this  incalculable  supply,  its  stores  in  sulphates,  nitrates  and 
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phosphates,  have  been  largely  exhausted ;  and,  in  order  to  reani* 
mate  its  now  slumbering  energies,  and  renew  its  fertility,  these 
must  be  restored. 

We  know  that  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  lime,  phosphoric  and 
sulphuric  acids,  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  grass. 
These,  then,  should  in  needed  measure,  be  combined  to  form 
some  of  the  essential  restoratives  which  we  must  endeavor  to 
supply  to  the  soil  when  this  important  crop  deteriorates. 

In  the  use  of  certain  proportions  of  unleached  ashes,  conmion 
salt,  bone-dust  and  plaster,  this  object  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
attuned.  I  would  not  say  that  it  is,  in  any  case,  absolutely 
necessary  to  supply  all  the  constituent  principles  of  grass  to  the 
soil  at  one  and  the  same  time;  for  we  know  that  the  earth  is  a 
great  store-house  and  laboratory,  in  which  important  chemical 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place,  producing  the  various 
combinations  which,  enter  into  vegetable  life;  and  that  she  is 
furnished  more  abundantly  with  some  of  these  essentials  than 
with  others ;  and  hence  her  need  of  an  artificial  supply  of  some 
one  or  more  of  these  will  soon  occur.  But  I  would  say,  that  in 
so  far  as  she  becomes  exhausted  or  weakened,  in  any  consider- 
able measure,  in  any  of  these  materials,  they  must  be  promptly 
and  efficiently  restored  by  the  hand  of  art  and  sdence. 

When  we  remember  that  every  blade  of  grass  that  grows  takes 
up  a  certain  portion  of  these  substances  from  the  soil,  and  con- 
sider the  innumerable  millions  that  have  been  nourished  through 
more  than  a  century,  and  are  now  growing,  it  becomes  obvious, 
and  needs  no  argument  to  show,  that,  if  she  is  not  proportion- 
ately compensated,  vegetation  must  necessarily  famish,  and  man 
and  beast,  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  tiiis  production,  suffer 
immeasurably.  We  should  not  forget  that  nature  is  never  fialse 
to  us,  nor  stingy  in  her  products ;  but,  with  the  necessary  sup- 
ply of  food  for  her  operations,  she  will  abundantly  satisfy  every 
reasonable  demand. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  this  deterioration  is  found  in  allow- 
ing brush-wood  and  brambles,  foul  grasses,  and  various  noxious 
herbs  and  weeds  to  mature  and  scatter  their  seed  over  the  land, 
which,  taking  root,  have  finally  become  the  prevailing  growths  of 
the  field.  These  must  be  entirely  exterminated,  root  and 
branch,  as  they  overpower  and  destroy  all  the  finer,  more  deli- 
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cate  and  desirable  product,  as  we  know  they  have  already,  on 
the  face  of  many  a  once  fair  pasture. 

For  convenience,  in  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  treat- 
ment of  pasture  lands,  I  will  divide  the  subject  into  three 
classes,  namely :  high  hills,  easy  rolling,  and  lowlands.  What 
might  be  considered  good  husbandry  for  the  one,  could  not  be 
practised  on  the  other.  Many  of  our  high  hill  pastures  abound, 
more  or  less,  in  those  foul  and  sour  growths  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

Our  first  effort  towards  the  improvement  of  all  embraced  in 
this  class  found  worthy  of  being  continued  for  grazing,  is  to  get 
rid  of  those  detestable  and  poisonous  over-growths.  How  this 
shall  be  accomplished  depends  entirely  upon  location,  the  sur- 
face, character  and  nature  of  the  soil.  Many  of  these  hills  are 
very  stony,  and  of  such  rugged  and  steep  inclination  that  it  is 
impossible  to  subdue  them  by  the  plough ;  therefore,  we  must 
adopt  some  other  method.  The  first  course  suggested  to  my 
mind  is  that  of  stocking  with  sheep.  Personally,  I  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  sheep-husbandry.  I  will,  however,  state  one 
fact  which  occurred  on  my  farm. 

A  few  sheep  were  purchased  in  mid-winter,  and  in  the  spring 
turned  out  with  the  usual  increase  in  lambs,  upon  a  small  lot 
which  had  a  large  growth  of  briers  on  different  parts,  cut  in  the 
autumn  previous,  and  a  large,  unfruitful  grape-vine  trailing  on 
the  ground.  In  a  single  season  the  sheep  destroyed  every 
vestige  both  of  the  briers  and  vine; 

I  have  made  some  inquiries  of  those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  sheep-husbandry,  and  the  testimony  is  that  they 
exterminate  all  bushy  growths  more  effectually  than  any  other 
means  employed. 

In  my  boyhood,  sheep  were  kept  on  farms  to  some  extent  in 
Framingham ;  and  for  many  years  after  the  sheep  were  aban- 
doned and  cattle  substituted,  not  a  bush  or  wild  plant  was  seen, 
but  only  a  beautiful  and  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  adorned 
those  pasture  grounds,  so  effectually  subdued  and  enriched  by 
sheep  alone.  Those  pastures,  from  neglect,  are  now  sadly 
changed  in  appearance  and  productiveness.  Instead  of  fine, 
nutritious  grasses,  once  their  pride,  they  now  present  an  over^ 
growth  of  wild  grass,  bushes  and  moss. 
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I  do  not  propoie  to  diaooBs  the  qoeBticm  whether  sheep  may 
bo  profitable  for  our  fiumen  to  keep  for  mutton  and  wool,  either 
in  this  or  anj  part  of  the  State,  but  as  a  means  of  reclaiming 
sooh  pastures  as  cannot  be  subdued  by  that  great  subduer,  the 
Plough. 

From  long  experienee  it  is  evident  that  mowing  bushes  will 
not  eradicate  them.  That  we  may  obtain  the  necessary  feed  for 
our  stock  in  summer,  and  that  our  pastures  may  not  become  a 
wild,  the  bushes  and  other  improper  growths  must  be  cut  as 
often,  at  least,  as  once  in  two  years,  which,  at  the  {uresent  high 
price  of  labor,  will  oost  from  four  to  six  dollars  per  acre ;  or 
from  two  to  three,  if  mowed  every  year.  If  we  onfy  mow,  we 
must  re-mow  during  our  lives,  and  our  land  beeomes  no  richer 
by  the  use  of  the  scythe ;  therefore  we  ehall  leave  a  wortUeas 
inheritance  to  our  children,  and  the  more  of  the  like  we  leave, 
the  poorer  will  they  be,  if  our  example  and  footsteps  are  followed 
by  tiiem. 

K  we  conclude  to  lay  the  scythe  aride,  but  are  still  deter- 
mined to  9ubdmt^  while  we  cawnot  plough,  our  resort  must  be  to 
the  HoE.  When  this  instrument  is  used,  the  roots  must  be  cut 
about  two  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  will 
efTeetually  destroy  the  shrubs.  Having  cut  the  bushes  and 
other  similar  pests  in  this  manner,  and  burned  them,  select  a 
day  just  previous  to  a  gentle  rain,  if  convenient,  applying  some 
of  the  fertilizing  agents  mentioned,  and  re-seed,  using  a  harrow 
for  the  purpose,  if  possible.  This  method  for  small  patches,  at 
least,  will  be  found  a  profitable  means  of  subduing  and  improving 
some  lands. 

Many  of  our  pastures  might  be  much  improved  by  reeeiving 
a  new  supply  of  grass  seeds  of  the  best  varieties ;  and  this,  in 
many  instances,  wiU  be  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain,  by  the 
^iplication  of  fertilizing  combinations,  a  satisfactory  result 

The  use  of  the  hoe  for  large  tracts  of  land  would  be  rather 
expensive,  but  far  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end  than  the  ever- 
lasting and  inefficient  operation  of  the  scythe. 

But  will  not  sheep  be  a  far  better  and  still  cheaper  means 
than  either  of  those  instruments  for  the  ihrmer  to  employ  ?  At 
the  present  time  sheep  may  be  purchased  for  from  two  to  five 
dollars  each  ;  and  this  qudity  will  be  as  e£foctual  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  subduing  pernicious  growths  as  those  costing  much  more. 
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• 

From  fiye  to  seven  sheep  may  be  pastmed  on  the  same 
amount  of  ground  required  to  keep  one  cow ;  she  will  never 
destroy  the  growing  bushes  nor  prevent  others  from  sprixq^ing 
up.  But  turn  out  the  five  or  seven  sheep  instead,  and  within 
five  years,  our  bushy  pastures,  nearly  worthless  now^  might 
become  flourislung  and  valuable  as  in  former  times. 

Shbep  thus  employed  as  substitutes  for  the  scythe  and  hoe, 
which  latter  scatter  no  fertilizing  products  behind,  are  vastly 
more  ready  subduers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leave  a  large 
amount  of  manure  of  superior  excellence.  Even  the  very  plants 
and  shnibs  we  seek  to  destroy  by  this  means  are  converted 
largely  into  this  valuable  substance  for  the  growth  of  the  grass 
we  need.  Thus  our  pastures,  many  of  them,  may  be  made  lux- 
uriantly green  and  velvety  as  those  lawns  surrounding  your 
dwelling-places. 

May  not  this  desirable  object  be  accomplished  by  much  less 
expense  in  the  use  of  sheep  than  in  any  other  manner,  consid- 
ering they  will  produce  a  few  pounds  of  wool  yearly,  and  a 
lamb  or  two  each,  the  profits  of  which  will  nearly  equal  the 
product  of  a  poorly  kept  cow,  and  tMs  at  no  cost  for  mowing  or 
manuiing  fbe  land  ? 

Irrigation  is  another  method  which  may  be  adopted  for  the 
improvement  of  some  pastures  of  this  class,  or  any  other  favor- 
ably located,  and  needing  moisture  at  certain  seasons.  This 
may  be  attained  by  the  construction  of  a  suitable  reservoir  at 
the  most  convenient  point,  with  a  conduit  laid  to  discharge  the 
water,  accumulating  within  from  rains  from  time  to  time,  into  a 
furrow  leading  along  into  other  furrows  running  in  somewhat 
parallel  directions  around  the  hillside.  These  f urrowa  may  be 
furnished  with  small  outlets  here  and  there,  in  a  manner  to  dis- 
tribute the  water  evenly  as  possible  over  the  entire  surface,  thus 
securing  an  invigorating  source  of  moisture  to  the  soil  in  dry 
seasons,  and  those  elements  of  fertility  held  in  watery  solution. 
The  whole  expense  need  be  but  triflin^-^only  that  necessary  far 
the  preparation  of  the  excavation,  the  erection  of  a  slight  roof  to 
conduct  the  water  into  it,  and  for  laying  the  conduit  and  funows. 

Our  moderately  hilly  or  rolling  pasture  lands  are  usually  our 
best  and  most  fertile  grazing  grounds.  These,  except  in  rare 
instances,  should  never  be  broken  by  the  plough,  breaking  up 
impairing  their  value. 
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This  class  are  generally  quite  free  from  bushes  and  other  foul 
growths  prejudicial  to  fertiUtj,  and  no  particular  complaint  may 
be  oflfored  in  regard  to  them,  except  they  are  in  an  xmproductiye 
state,  some  of  the  causes  of  which  have  been  already  hinted. 

Should  there  be  found  on  the  surface  of  any  of  this  class 
patches  of  bushes,  wild  grasses  and  brambles,  more  or  less 
numerous,  these  should  receiye  the  same  treatment  previously 
recommended  for  such  cases  whenever  they  occur. 

Here  I  would  remark  in  general,  that,  for  some  of  our  cold, 
wet  pastures,  sloping  northerly  and  westerly,  upon  which  the 
influence  of  the  sun  is  but  imperfectly  felt,  some  form  of  drain- 
age might  be  beneficial ;  and  it  has  been  stated  by  some  careful 
observers  that  the  eflfocts  of  gypsum  are  more  decided  on  slopes 
of  this  character  and  inclination. 

Shade  trees  are  desirable  on  all  pasture  lands,  both  as  an 
embellishment  to  the  grounds  and  comfcNrt  to  herds  and  flocks. 
These  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  or  planted  when  ncme  are 
growing,  on  the  highest  or  least  productive  portiaos. 

Some  pastures  included  in  this  class  might  be  benefited  by 
liarrowing  the  surface  in  early  spring  time,  and  scattering  some 
seed  anew,  with  the  application  of  some  fertilizing  materials  in 
form  of  dust  or  compost  before  indicated.  But  g^ieraHy  this 
dasi  require  only  a  fresli  supply  of  seed  scattered  over  them  on 
the  snows  of  spring,  with  an  occasional  dressing  with  appropriate 
compounds,  together  with  rest  once  in  awhile  tix  a  season. 
This  course,  with  &ir  and  judicious  stocking,  will  insure  an 
ample  reward  for  our  labor  and  outlay.  Nor  would  just  the 
amount  of  increase  in  grass  thereby  furnished  for  our  animals, 
the  profits  of  which  we  should  receive  in  flesh  and  milk,  be  all 
the  extra  gain  derived  from  this  changed  condition ;  but  our 
stock  would  become  permanently  improved  and  their  value 
enhanced,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  manurial  products  scat- 
tered over  these  acres,  or  accumulated  for  use  on  other  lands  of 
the  farm,  would  be  proportionally  increased  in  quantity  and 
quality;  for  the  richer  the  food  consumed  the  more  highly 
nourishing  to  plants  are  all  the  excrements  derived  therefrom. 

Judging  by  their  management,  many  seem  to.  think  that 
manure  is  all  the  same  from  whatever  kind  of  food  derived,  all 
the  di£brence  being  that  which  distinguishes  its  animal  sources, 
as  from  horses,  neat  stock,  sheep,  swine,  ^.,  whether  from 
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healthful,  fleshy,  comfortable  creatures,  well  cared  for  and  fed, 
or  from  poor,  miserable,  •  half  famished,  neglected  specimens. 
Bat  this  is  a  mistake. 

If  our  pastures  are  enriched  bj  affording  the  requisite  ele- 
ments for  an  abundance  of  highly  nutritive  grass  required  for 
the  finest  and  highest  development  of  our  animals,  a  large  wo- 
portion  of  the  excellence  contained  in  the  food  supplied  wilTbe 
found  in  the  manure,  and  this  must  necessarily  be  of  much 
greater  value  than  that  can  be  from  animals  grazing  upon  neg- 
lected pastures  affording  but  a  limited  amount  of  that  richness  of 
nourishment  conducive  to  vigor  and  strength.  How  important, 
then,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  we  turn  our  attention  immedi- 
ately to  the  renovation  of  our  grazing  lands,  and  adopt  some 
new  and  more  successful  methods  of  improvement,  those  hith- 
erto practised  having  nearly  exhausted  and  ruined  all;  and 
especially  when  we  reflect  that  without  flourishing,  fertile  pas- 
turage our  herds  and  flocks,  of  whatever  blood,  must  inevitably 
languish  and  cease  to  yield  a  profit,  while  our  farms,  in  other 
departments,  must  also  deteriorate. 

Lowlands  may  require  a  different  treatment  from  either  of  the 
classes  mentioned,  but  all  have  many  demands  in  common. 
Those  in  this  class  overgrown  with  moss,  coarse  grass,  ferns  and 
and  rushes,  in  root  and  in  surface-soil  most  difficult  of  decom- 
position by  the  usual  methods,  and  having  a  cold,  insoluble  base 
of  clay,  should  be  treated  by  a  course  of  deep  drainage,  paring 
and  burning,  thoroughly  harrowing,  lightly  manuring,  spreading 
evenly  the  ashes  over  the  surface,  and  seeding  with  those  vari- 
eties of  grass  most  desirable.  This  course  may  be  adopted  with 
the  assurance  of  great  success. 

Ploughing  and  thorough  cultivation,  seeding  in  the  usual 
manner,  may  be  attended  by  similar  good  results ;  still  I  incline 
to  the  adoption  of  drainage,  paring  and  burning  as  offering  the 
best  and  most  certain  mode  of  subjugation  of  this  variety,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  seeds  and  roots  of  every  mischievous 
growth  by  which  it  has  been  infested. 

On  smooth  lowlands,  producing  already  the  desirable  varieties 
of  grass,  some  finely-prepared  barnyard  manure  spread  evenly 
over  the  ground,  or  the  occasional  sowing  of  some  fertilizing 
agents  recommended,  will  insure  abundant  and  satisfactory 
crops.    To  practise  a  system  of  the  rotation  of  crops  on  some  of 
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these  lands  might  be,  perii^»,  attended  by  greater  profits  than 
stoeking  all  of  them  permanently  to  pasture*  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  in  pursuing  this  systrai,  rest,  at  least, 
daring  one  year  in  five,  is  considered  important,  and  that  more 
labor  is  required,  and  a  greater  outlay  in  manure.  But  we 
must  be  guided  in  our  mani^^ement  by  the  surroundii^ 
ctrcumstanoes. 

In  all  cases  appertaining  to  seeding  lands  for  pasturage,  we 
should  determine,  as  &r  as  possible,  for  what  use  they  are  more 
particularly  desired, — ^for  &ttening  or  for  dairy  purposes; 
because  experi«ice  and  observation  have  taught  that  the  same 
pastures  or  variety  of  grasses  do  not  produce  meat  akd  milk 
with  equal  fkcility. 

The  practice  adopted  by  many  farmers  of  mowing  lands  for 
the  hay-crop,  during  two  or  three  years  immediately  subsequent 
to  stocking  with  grass,  but  intended  ultimatdy  for  pasturing,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  highly  prejudicial,  and  should  be  abandoned, 
devotii^  them  from  the  first  strictly  for  grazing. 

Our  newly-seeded  grounds  for  pasturage  should  be  cautiously 
fed,  always  endeavoring  to  leave  some  grass  for  seed,  and  a  suf* 
ficittit  growth  near  the  surface  for  the  protection  of  the  roots 
during  seasons  of  drought,  and  from  the  destructive  frosts  of 
winter.  Indeed,  who  does  not  know  that  a  pasture,  stripped  of 
all  its  vegetation,  and  fed,  as  is  often  the  case,  so  closely  as  to 
loosen  many  of  the  grass  roots,  will  the  next  season  produce  but 
a  small  allowance  of  feed ;  but  that,  with  prudent  croppii^,  will 
yield  an  abundance  of  luxuriant  food. 

With  wise  and  careful  management  intfais  reject,  and  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  and  a  good  quality  of  gypsum  sown  per 
acre,  occasionally,  as  required,  or  its  equivalent  in  wdght  of 
some  other  sustaining  and  invigorating  agent  of  fertility,  will 
preserve  the  productiveness  of  our  naturally  good  pasture-lands 
to  the  end  of  time ;  and,  certainly,  for  those  having  less  of  tiie 
original  elements  of  vitality  and  energy,  this  peculiar  caution 
and  care  is  all  the  more  essential. 

In  1849,  I  purchased  a  small  farm,  divided,  as  usual,  into 
pasturing  and  tillage.  One  pasture,  containing  five  acres,  slop- 
ing gradually  northrcasterly,  with  a  gravelly  soil  abounding  in 
small  stones,  was  inclosed  by  a  stone-wall  and  situated  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  farm.    It  was  completely  overrun  by  small 
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bushes,  blackberry  vines,  sweet  fern  and  other  foul  growths, 
and  generally  known  as  ^^  Checkerberrp  hitty^^  checkerberries 
being  its  chief  product. 

In  June,  1850, 1  ploughed  it,  emplopng  four  oxen  and  three 
men,  completing  the  work  in  about  twelve  days.  In  September 
following,  with  the  same  team  and  the  labor  of  two  men,  it  was 
thoroughly  harrowed  by  the  use  of  the  large  harrow  required 
for  seeding  land  from  which  a  recent  growth  of  wood  has  been 
taken.  In  this  x^ondition  it  remained  until  the  next  spring, 
when  I  ploughed  it  again  with  one  yoke  of  oxen  to  a  plough, 
harrowing  with  a  common  harrow,  and  planted  with  potatoes, 
using  nothing  but  good  plaster  in  the  hills,  the  rows  being 
nearly  four  feet  apart.  The  potatoes  received  one  thorough 
hoeing  with  the  breaking-up  hoe,  no  plough  being  used.  For 
the  crop  harvested  I  received  more  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
retaining  a  quantity  for  home  use. 

The  land  was  then  ploughed  and  thus  remained  until  spring, 
when  again  it  was  first  harrowed  and  then  ploughed  once  for 
the  season,  but  no  crop  was  taken  from  it.  The  spring  after,  it 
was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  stones  gathered  to  some  extent 
into  large  heaps  on  the  ground,  and  seeded  to  oats  with  the 
usual  varieties  of  grass-seed,  and  a  sprinkling  of  white  clover. 
The  oat  crop  was  a  complete  failure ;  so  much  so,  that  I  did 
nut  spend  time  to  harvest  all  of  it  from  the  field.  In  the  autumn 
I  finished  gathering  the  stones,  which  in  all  were  estimated  at 
five  hundred  ox-cart  loads. 

In  the  autumn  the  field  presented  a  large  and  flourisliing 
growth  of  grass,  which  was  not  fed,  but  suffered  to  remain  oi| 
the  root. 

In  the  following  spring  it  showed  a  thick  and  promising 
growth  of  red  and  white  clover ;  and  in  June  I  turned  my  milch 
cows  upon  it  to  graze,  but  avoided  close  feeding,  which  practice 
was  continued. 

This  pasture  remained  very  productive  in  grass  until  four 
years  ago,  when,  finding  myself  with  a  largely  increased  stock  of 
milch  cows,  I  departed  from  the  ru/e,  and  suffered  close  feeding 
for  two  years  in  succession.  Observing  that  my  pasture  was 
faltering,  I  immediately  adopted,  in  a  measure,  the  system  of 
rest,  by  which  I  hoped,  in  some  degree,  to  restore  it  to  former 
productiveness. 

41 
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I  am  fully  of  the  opinion,  that,  for  the  space  of  four  years,  I 
have  not  received  one  dollar  for  the  extra  stock  kept  during  the 
two  years  of  close  cropping  mentioned,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
reduced  condition  of  the  pasture. 

I  am  confident  that  highly  fed  milch  cows  yield  a  large 
income,  and  are  a  source  of  profit ;  whereas,  from  those  poorly 
kept  a  snuUl  income  and  no  profit  is  received. 

John  Johnson,  Jr. 

Fruiinghajc,  January  dO,  1867. 

This  Essay,  after  some  discussion,  was  laid  over  under  the 
rules  of  the  Board,  but  subsequently  taken  up  and  accepted. 
The  Committee  submitted  a  Report  on 

PEAT    FUEL. 

BT  GEO.  B.  ZiORING. 

In  the  able  and  comprehensive  report  of  Professor  Hitchcock, 
made  in  1838,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  upon  the  geological 
survey  of  the  State,  allusion  is  made  to  the  vast  deposits  of  peat 
which  abound  in  many  localities.  In  calling  attention  to  these 
numerous  storehouses  of  fuel  at  a  period  when  wood  was  com- 
paratively abundant  in  nearly  all  our  inland  towns,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  he  realized  the  day  was  so  near  at  hand 
when  the  actual  wants  of  an  increasing  population  would  verify 
his  predictions  as  to  their  great  utility  and  value. 

After  enumerating  the  various  localities  where  peat  was 
known  to  exist,  and  furnishing  a  tabular  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  acres  and  thickness  of  the  deposit  in  numerous  localities, 
he  remarks  as  follows : — 

• 

"  Excluding  the  western  counties,  and  taking  the  amount  of 
peat,  given  in  the  statements  to  me,  at  a  fair  average  in  all  the 
towns  of  the  other  counties,  (excluding  the  large  towns,)  it 
would  follow  that  eighty  thousand  acres^  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  square  miles,  are  covered  with  peat  in  that  portion  of 
the  State,  having  an  average  thickness  of  six  feet  four  inches. 
This  area  and  depth  would  yield  not  far  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miUiam  of  cords*  We  hence  get  an  enlarged  view  of 
the  quantity  of  matter  yi  th^  State  that  may  be  employed  as 
fuel  or  in  a^cultuje,  that  has  hitherto,  except  in  some  limited 
districts,  remained  almost  untouched.'' 
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WHAT  IS  PEAT  ? 

There  are  few  persons  in  Massachusetts  who  could  not  readily 
furnish  an  answer  to  this  question ;  but,  as  there  are  several 
kinds  of  peat,  varying  in  quality  for  fuel,  purposes  as  much  as 
the  several  kinds  of  wood,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  them,  so 
that  the  possessor  of  a  bog  may  be  able  the  better  to  judge  of 
its  value. 

The  peat  deposits  of  Massachusetts  are  most  commonly  com- 
posed of  aquatic  grasses,  mosses  and  other  plants  in  a  state  of 
partial  decomposition ;  and  they  are  never  found  upon  localities 
which  are  not,  or  which  have  not  been,  at  some  previous  time, 
subject  to  the  overflow  of  water.  Both  the  plant  and  the  root 
of  the  plant  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  material.  With 
each  successive  year  the  process  of  growth  and  partial  decay 
goes  on.  The  winter  snows,  the  autumnal  rains  and  the  spring 
freshets  help  to  consolidate  the  mass,  and  in  course  of  time, 
where  the  location  is  favorable,  these  deposits  attain  the  depth 
of  many  feet.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  however,  that 
all  the  peat,  even  in  the  same  location,  possesses  the  same  degree 
of  density.  Sometimes  several  distinct  strata  will  be  found 
upon  the  same  bog ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a 
light  and  spongy  deposit  of  several  feet  in  thickness  near  the 
surface ;  another  of  much  greater  density  below  it,  and  still 
another  below  that  and  near  the  bottom,  which,  when  dried, 
becomes  as  light  and  fibrous  as  hay  or  straw. 

The  lighter  peats,  by  reason  of  their  rapid  combustion  and 
want  of  substance,  do  not  afibrd  a  strong  fire,  and  when  not 
artificially  mingled  and  consolidated  with  the  more  substantial 
portions  of  the  bog,  will  hardly  pay  the  cost  of  working. 

Besides  the  variety  of  peat  referred  to  above,  deposits  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  the  State,  where  ligneous  substances  pro- 
dominate  ;  and  we  have  observed  at  Edgartown,  and  in  some 
parts  of  Worcester  County,  deposits  of  several  acres  in  extent, 
and  of  great  depth  and  density,  in  which  the  peat  seems  to  have 
been  formed  chiefly  from  the  bark,  limbs  and  trunks  of  trees. 
This  description  of  peat  is  accounted  the  most  valuable  ;  and, 
where  the  pine  predominates,  it  is  said  to  take  fire  more  readily, 
produce  more  heat,  and  maintain  its  combustion  for  a  longer 
time  than  any  other. 
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THE  USB  OF  FEAT  AS  FUEL. 

There  are  some  localities  in  the  States  where  peat  has  been 
used  more  or  less  as  fael  for  many  years,  and  there  are  some 
families  which  having  all  the  facilities  for  obtaining  other  kinds 
of  fuel  in  abundance,  would  consider  their  winter  arraugements 
for  comfort  incomplete,  without  a  few  loads  of  well  prepared 
peat  close  at  hand.  At  Nautucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
some  of  the  towns  in  Barnstable  Oounty,  where  wood  is  scarce, 
the  inhabitants'  have  found  their  peat  bogs  a  source  of  great 
convenience  and  comfort ;  and  the  only  thing  needed  to  make 
them  a  source  of  profit  everywhere  to  the  owners,  seems  to  have 
been  the  adoption  of  some  cheaper  and  more  rapid  process  for 
digging,  shaping  and  consolidating  it,  than  is  usually  pursued. 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  description  of  the  various  methods  by 
which  peat  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  prepared  for 
domestic  use ;  and  which  are  as  rude  as  the  ancient  methods  of 
treading  out  grain  with  the  feet  of  men  and  animals. 

THE  OLD  PBOCESS  OF  PBEPABINO  PEAT. 

There  are  two  processes  of  preparing  peat  for  use,  in  this 
country,  without  the  intervention  of  machinery,  and  the  peats  so 
prepared  are  designated  by  the  names  of  slane  peat  and  hand 
peat,  respectively.  The  ^^ slane''  peat  is  so  called  from  the 
name  given  to  the  implement  which  is  used  in  its  preparation,- 
and  which  is  said  to  be  of  Irish  origin.  It  is  simply  a  narrow 
spade,  somewhat  longer  than  the  common  garden  spade,  about 
five  inches  in  width,  and  having  a  sort  of  wing  upon  the  side  at 
right  angles  to  the  blade ;  so  that  in  woxking  upon  the  face  of 
the  bog,  from  left  to  right,  it  cuts  two  sides  of  each  peat  at  the 
same  time.  The  spade,  or  slane,  should  be  quite  sharp,  but  not 
so  heavy  as  it  is  usually  made,  and  the  same  implement  fashioned 
of  wood  and  simply  shod  with  cast-steel,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
common  saw-plate,  will  be  found  much  preferable.  The  imple- 
ment above  described,  a  common  spade,  and  a  wheel-barrow  are 
all  the  tools  requisite  for  preparing  peat  fuel,  where  the  object 
is  simply  to  cut  and  dry  it  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  for 
family  use,  without  reference  to  its  quality. 

In  some  parts  of  Massachusetts,  where  but  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  prepare  peat  for  market  on  an  extensive  scale,  but 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  arrangement  of  a  definite 
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sfstem  of  labor ;  and  each  owner  of  a  bog  has  cut  into  his 
deposit  with  little  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  proceeding,  or 
the  saving  of  material.  Bat  at  Worcester^  where  the  prepara^ 
tion  of  this  kind  of  peat  was  entered  upon  about  tep  years  ago^ 
and  where  it  has  been  successfully  omrried  on  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  laborers  have  followed  very  closely  the  old  counlrjr 
system  which  long  experience  had  approved. 

A  description  of  this  process  would  possess  little  value  to  any 
one  at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  human  ingenuity  has  in  the 
application  of  cheap  and  effective  labor-saving  machinery  to  this 
object,  demonstrated  a  better  way.  Another  method  of  prepar* 
ing  peat  fuel  which  we  have  seen  adopted  at  Worcester,  Nan- 
tucket and  other  places,  and  by  which  an  article  of  greater 
density,  and  one  in  aU  respects  superior  to  ^^  slane "  peat  is 
produced,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  We  refer  to  what  is  known 
as  ^^  hand  peat."  In  the  preparation  of  this,  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  form  or  size  of  the  peats,  and  but  few  tools  are  requisite ; 
the  obJQct  being  to  reduce  and  mingle  all  the  material  thrown 
out  into  a  pasty,  incongruous  mass.  To  facilitate  the  operation, 
water  is  bailed  or  pumped  up  from  the  neighboring  ditches  and 
freely  distributed  upon  the  freshly  dug  peat ;  while  at  the  same 
time,  a  portion  of  the  hands  are  trampling  it  with  their  feet  and 
beating  it  with  shovels.  In  this  way,  the  solid,  compact  peat, 
and  that  also  which  is  light  and  fibrous,  are  blended  together, 
and  when  the  whole  is'  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  mortar  as 
used  by  brick-layers,  the  mass  is  permitted  to  remain  a  few 
hours  until  partially  drained.  It  is  then  moulded  by  hand  into 
loaves,  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  six  inches  in  width ;  the 
whole,  presenting  the  appearance,  except  in  color,  of  the  loaves 
upon  the  floor  of  a  baker's  oven.  In  good  weather  the  shrinkage 
caused  by  the  eviq)oration  of  the  water  is  such,  that  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  these  peats  readily  separate  and  may  be  piled  up 
into  small  ricks,  in  which  state  the  drying  process  goes  forward 
with  great  rapidity.  Sometimes  this  process  is  varied  by  draw- 
ing a  harrow  across  the  bed  of  freshly  dug  peat ;  the  teeth  of 
which,  together  with  the  trampling  of  the  oxen  or  horses,  serve 
the  same  purpose  of  disintegration  aftd  admixture  as  the  feet  of 
men  and  the  blows  of  the  shovel.  Instead  of  the  tedious  process 
of  moulding  the  peats  by  hand,  the  bed,  after  being  made  as 
smooth  as  possible,  is  sometimes  marked  off  with  the  ^^  tines  "  of 
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a  pitchfork  into  squares,  diamonds,  or  parallelograms  of  suitable 
size.  Although  the  marks  are  made  quite  shallow,  the  exposure 
of  a  yerj  few  drying  dajrs,  causes  the  peats  to  separate  upon  all 
the  lines  marked  hy  the  fork  with  great  regularity,  and,  in  this 
state  they  are  piled  into  little  ricks  (in  the  same  manner  as  the 
moulded  peats,)  so  as  best  to  receive  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  wind.  In  about  a  week  of  good  weather,  peat  prepared  in 
the  manner  described  above,  may  be  piled  in  larger  oblong 
heaps,  and  left  to  season  upon  the  drained  meadow  or  upland, 
until  such  time  in  the  autumn  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  house 
or  cart  it  td  market.  Peat  prepared  in  this  way  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  the  slane  peat,  but  by  reason  of  its  greater 
density  and  non-liability  to  waste  and  crumble  in  handling,  it  is 
fiar.more  valuable.  From  some  experiments  made  in  compar- 
ison with  wood  of  various  kinds,  it  is  found  that  a  cord  of  such 
peat  possesses  the  calorific  value  of  about  the  same  quantity  of 
seasoned  oak  or  maple  wood ;  and  it  has  found  a  ready  sale  in 
various  localities  where  it  has  been  prepared  in  this  way  gener- 
ally at  the  same  price  and  seldom  with  less  than  a  dollar  a  cord 
of  difierence. 

In  both  of  the  processes  of  hand-made  peat  which  we  have 
described,  the  loss  in  bulk  and  weight  is  very  considerable,  and 
it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  average  of  peats  are  in  these 
particulars  diminished  about  seventy-five  per  cent.  We  are 
informed  that  at  the  extensive  wire  manufactory  of  Messrs.  I 
Washburn  and  Moen,  at  Worcester,  peat,  prepared  by  both  of 
these  crude  and  laborious  processes,  has  been  found  a  cheap  and 
valuable  fuel,  and  it  seems  to  possess  properties  so  especially 
adapted  to  the  annealing  of  wire,  that  those  gentlemen  have, 
during  the  last  seven  years,  prepared  not  less  than  fourteen 
thousand  tons  for  their  own  use,  at  a  cost  of  about  three  dollars 
per  ton. 

• 

PEAT  MACHINES. 

The  utility  of  peat  as  a  fuel,  and  its  great  importance  in  those 
localities  in  which  it  abounds,  and  where  wood  and  coal  are 
scarce  and  dear,  have  stimiflated  human  ingenuity  and  mechan- 
ical skill  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  contrive  a  process  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  and  reducing  the  cost  of  its  production.  In 
Great  Britain  the  nobility  and  gentry  have  vied  with  each  other 
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and  with  men  in  the  more  humble  walks  of  life,  to  invent  a 
process  for  compressing  and  drying  peat— one  which  would 
improve  the  quality,  shorten  the  time,  and  lessen  the  expense  of 
its  manufacture  by  the  tedious  process  of  manual  toil ;  but  gen- 
erally with  slight  success.  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  not  to 
be  a  very  difficult  task  to  accomplish  the  separation  of  the 
superabundant  moisture  from  the  peat,  as  it  is  found  in  the  bed ; 
but  repeated  and  costly  experiments  have  demonstrated,  that  in 
the  manipulation  of  peat,  whenever  strong  pressure  was  applied 
to  the  material  in  its  original  state,  particles  of  the.  peat  itself 
would  follow  the  course  of  the  water  through  all  the  apertures 
provided  for  the  escape  of  that  element,  clogging  the  machine 
and  rendering  it  useless  for  rapid  and  effective  work.  Three  of 
the  best  of  these  compressing  machines  were  patented  respec^ 
tively  by  Mr.  Slight,  of  Edinbui^,  in  1888 ;  by  Sir  Niel  Men- 
zies  in  the  same  year,  and  by  Lord  Willoughby  D'Eresby  in 
1886.  All  of  them  gave  abundant  promise  of  success  at  the 
time ;  but  the  author  of  the  Rural  Cyclopedia,  published  at 
Edinbnrg  in  1855,  declares  that  ^'  all  failed  in  effecting  their 
object,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  retaining  the 
peat  while  under  great  pressure  ;  for  this  has  always  been  found 
to  escape  through  any  aperture  that  would  pass  water,  unless  an 
envelope  of  coarse  flaxen  cloth  be  employed." 

In  the  German  States,  where  peat  is  almost  the  universal 
fuel,  experiments  in  this  direction  seem  to  have  been  no  more 
successful ;  and  the  invention  of  Mannhardt,  which  was  applied 
upon  an  extensive  scale  in  Bavaria,  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be 
quite  impracticable.  He  attempted  to  -get  rid  of  the  water  by 
means  of  strainers  of  hair  cloth,  stretched  upon  huge  cylinders 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  revolving  in  opposite  directions ; 
but  although  his  machine  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $8,000,  it  was 
very  liable  to  get  but  of  repair,  and  has  ceased  to  be  considered 
a  success.  In  Hanover,  Hungary,  France  and  Switzerland  n^any 
other  laborious  and  ingenuous  efforts  in  the  same  department  of 
inventive  research  proved  abortive ;  and  to  this  day,  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  ancient  Celtic  method  of  digging  and 
preparing  peat,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the  result  of 
local  circumstances,  seems  to  be  that  in  most  general  use. 
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AMBICAN  PEAT  MACHINBS. 

It  seems  to  have  been  reserved  to  American  ingenuity  to 
demonstrate  to  the  worid  that  it  was  adequate  to  master  the 
eooentricities  of  a  material  which  had  defied  the  efforts  of  tiie 
most  ingenious  mechanics  of  the  old  world ;  and  in  our  country, 
within  the  past  three  years,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we 
can  take  the  lead  in  this  important  and  difficult  branch  of  indus- 
try, as  we  have  done  before,  in  the  matter  of  reapers,  mowing 
machines  and  other  implements  of  domestic  economy  calculated 
to  facilitate  the  labor  of  human  hands  and  to  lessen  the  strain 
upon  human  muscles.  As  a  fuel,  peat  is  always  improved  by 
condensation ;  and  of  course  the  efforts  of  all  inventors  have 
tended  to  the  completion  of  a  machine  whidi  would  insure  the 
mtmoH  densUf  for  the  peat  when  dried.  The  simplest  form  of 
mechanical  ccntrivaace,  applied  to  peat,  is  the  common  ^  pug- 
mill,''  such  as  is  uaed  in  preparing  clay  for  the  brick-maker. 
It  is  found  that  even  this  simple  operation  greatly  &cilitates  the 
drying  process,  and  produces  peat  of  more  uniform  d^isity  than 
can  be  produced  by  the  methods  already  described,  in  which  the 
manipulations  are  performed  exclusively  by  hand-labor.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  peat  must  be  removed  from  tlie  mill  in  a  wet 
state,  carted  to  the  dumping  ground,  and  then  fasluoued  in  the 
usual  manner  of  working  hand  peat,  but  little  is  gained  in  the 
economy  of  labor,  and  other  machines  have  been  invented  which 
combine  the  three  processes  of  grinding,  compressing  and 
moulding  the  peat  into  blocks  of  convenient  size. 

In  1865,  Mr.  S.  Roberts,  of  Pekin,  N.  Y.,  invented  a  machine 
for  which  much  is  claimed.  We  have  no  reliable  knowledge 
whether  at  this  time  the  sanguine  expectations  of  the  inventor 
have  been  realized ;  but  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  him  to 
a  gentleman  in  Oonnecticut,  we  learn  that  the  operation  of  dig- 
ging the  peat,  feeding  it  into  the  machine,  and  carrying  it  to  the 
drying  ground,  is  performed  by  steam-power,  derived  from  a 
twenty^orse  engine.  This  machine,  with  all  the  apparatus 
complete,  costs  $4,000  at  the  manufactory,  and  the  purchaser  is 
required  to  pay  a  royalty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton.  Its  capacity  is 
said  to  be  equal  to  the  production  of  twenty-five  tons  per  day. 

During  the  past  summer  the  manufacture  of  peat  has  been 
conducted  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale  at  Lexington,  in  this 
State,  by  separate  companies,  operating  the  two  rival  machines 
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knawn  as  the  ^^  Leavitt  and  Hunnewell "  and  the  ^^  Betterlj  ^ 
maehines.  Both  of  these  machines  prodnco  excellent  peat  fuel, 
'which,  we  are  informed,  sells  readilj  upon  the  bog,  where  it  is 
made,  at  eight  dollars  a  ton ;  but  of  their  real  or  oomparative 
merits  we  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  express  an  opinion* 
Machines  built  under  both  of  the  above-named  patents  have 
been  in  operation  during  the  past  season  in  several  other  local- 
ities in  the  State  ;  but  of  the  result,  as  far  as  pecuniary  profit 
is  concerned,  we  have  no  reliable  data,  other  than  the  fact  that 
all  the  peat  manu&ctured  has  found  a  ready  sale. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  a  machine  constructed  upon 
principles  quite  difierent  from  either  of  the  above  has  been  oper- 
ated during  the  past  season.  It  is  known  as  the  ^<  Leet 
machine,"  and  one  of  its  peculiarities  is  an  arrangement  for 
separating  the  fibre  from  the  denser  portions  of  the  peat.  It  is 
doubted  by  some  if  this  feature  gives  the  machine  any  advan- 
tage ;  but  without  pretending  to  decide  the  question,  we  will 
only  observe  that  specimens  of  peat  which  we  have  seen  of  its 
production  appear  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 

All  of  the  machines  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  pages  require 
considerable  motive  power  for  their  operation;  varying  from 
eight  to  fifteen  horse,  and  an  outlay  of  five  thousand  dollars  is 
the  lowest  estimate  we  have  seen  for  putting  them  fairly  at 
work.  A  considerable  outlay  it  is  true,  but  yet  not  one  to  deter 
an  enterprising  man  or  company  from  investing  in  the  business, 
if,  upon  careful  examination,  it  appears  that  the  results  claimed 
by  the  inventors  can  be  realized. 

Another  competitor  for  the  favor  of  the  public  is  known  as 
the  "Bae  Patent  Peat  Machine.''  It  was  invented  in  New 
York,  by  Dr.  Bae,  of  Syracuse.  It  has  been  in  use  during  the 
pa^  season  in  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  and  comes 
to  the  East  highly  Vocommended.  The  Ames  Plow  Company, 
of  Boston,  control  the  entire  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  in  all 
the  New  England  States.  This  machine  is  very  simple  in  its 
construction.  It  dispenses  with  the  use  of  movable  moulds. 
These  machines  are  built  of  different  sizes  and  capacity,  from 
one  which  can  be  operated  by  a  single  horse-power,  and  pro- 
ducing four  or  five  tons  of  dry  peat  per  day,  to  that  which  will 
require  an  engine  of  five  horse-power,  and  produce  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  tons  in  the  same  time.    The  outward  form  of  the 
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large  sized  machine  is  that  of  a  cylinder  four  feet  or  more  in 
length,  with  gearing  on  one  side  at  the  bottom,  and  on  the  other 
side  copper  tubes  from  which  the  prepared  peat  is  forced.  The 
inner  machinery  consists  of  a  vertical  shaft  revolving  in  the 
centre,  carrying  wings  set  spirally,  so  as  to  force  the  peat  down- 
wards into  contact  with  stout  revolving  arms  furnished  with 
knives.  These  knives  thoroughly  pulverize  the  peat,  and  set 
diagonally,  also  force  the  now  homogeneous  mass  downward, 
where  it  is  still  further  forced  by  a  spirjd  propeller  through  the 
delivery  tubes.  These  tubes,  two  in  number,  decrease  in  size 
so  as  to  compress  the  peat  before  it  leaves  the  machine.  The 
spiral  arrangement  by  which  each  part  of  the  machinery  per- 
forms its  work  and  passes  the  peat  onward,  is  completely  and 
very  neatly  carried  out,  the  compressed  and  finely  ground  peat 
being  delivered  upon  endless  belts  in  continuous  cylindrical 
rolls  of  any  desirable  length. 

All  of  the  machines,  heretofore  described,  are  designed  for  the 
manipulation  of  peat  in  its  ordinary  state,  just  as  it  is  taken 
from  the  bog ;  but  there  has  been  in  operation  at  Belleville, 
N.  J.,  during  the  past  summer,  a  more  expensive  and  compli- 
cated machine,  invented  by  Dr.  Elsberg,  and  bearing  his  name. 
This  machine  is  designed  to  prepare  peat  in  such  a  way  as  to 
save  tlie  time  usually  occupied  by  the  tedious  process  of  drying 
the  wet  blocks,  after  their  delivery  from  the  machine.  Accord- 
ingly, the  surface  of  the  meadow  is  harrowed  so  as  to  expose  the 
disintegrated  peat  on  the  surface,  to  the  sun  and  wind.  This 
air4ried  peat  is  then  supplied  to  the  machine,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  a  current  of  steam,  and  then  to  the  action  of  powerful 
presses,  from  which  it  is  delivered  in  cylindrical  cakes,  of  a 
density  equal  to  that  from  peat  machines,  which  manipulate  the 
wet  material  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  of  drying.  The 
Elsberg  peat  is  almost  dry  enough  for  use  when  it  comes  from 
the  machine,  but  it  does  not  bear  exposure  to  the  action  of  the 
rain  without  crumbling  as  does  peat  prepared  by  the  other 
metliods  described,  and  all  accounts  agree  that  it  cannot  main- 
tain its  solidity  when  exposed  to  the  effects  of  a  strong  draft. 
Notwithstanding  these  defects,  however,  a  company  has  been 
formed  in  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
having  in  view  the  working  of  an  extensive  bog  in  Rhode  Island, 
the  coming  season,  with  this  machine,  and  the  supply  of  the 
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Blackstone  Yallej  with  fuel,  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost  from  that 
at  which  it  is  now  attainable. 


ECONOMICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  PEAT  FUEL. 

Through  the  facilities  afforded  hj  such  machines  as  we  have 
already  described,  or  which  may  be  brought  into  use  hereafter, 
it  seems  that  the  period  is  not  yery  far  distant  when  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  realize  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  immense  deposits  of  fuel  within  the 
borders  of  their  own  State,  and  hasten  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
to  bo  derived  from  its  preparation  for  use.  Should  the  question 
arise,  as  it  doubtless  will,  in  many  minds,  why  a  material  pos- 
sessing so  much  value  and  importance  as  peat,  should  have  been 
so  long  neglected  and  overlooked,  even  in  localities  where  wood 
and  coal  are  scarce  and  dear,  our  reply  must  be,  that  the  fulness 
of  time  had  not  arrived  for  their  development,  until  American 
mechanism  had  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  which  prevented 
its  economical  production.  It  seems  to  us,  that  precisely  in  the 
same  manner,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  that  the  inventive  skill 
of  Eli  Whitney  enhanced  the  value  of  lands  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  such  as  it  never  received  before  or  since  ;  that  the  appli- 
cation of  suitable  machinery  to  the  immense  deposits  of  excel- 
lent fuel  which  lie  all  about  us,  is  destined  to  work  out  similar 
grand  results.  Peat  in  the  bog,  dependent  upon  hand  labor 
alone  for  its  preparation  and  development  into  fuel,  is  as  value- 
less as  cotton  in  the  seed  before  the  days  of  the  cotton-gin.  But 
with  the  aid  of  proper  machinery  and  steam-power  combined,  it 
may,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  be  converted  into  a  market- 
able commodity  at  a  handsome  profit,  and  having  a  specific 
value  like  that  of  all  the  other  productions  of  our  fields,  forests, 
and  mines.  The  peat  question  has,  in  our  opinion,  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  people 
have  no  need  to  inquire  what  it  is  good  for,  because  the  adapt- 
ability of  condensed  air-dried  peat  to  all  the  domestic  purposes 
for  which  coal  and  wood  are  used^  has  been  so  completely 
demonstrated  during  the  past  few  years  in  so  many  different 
localities.  In  saying  this  we  do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea 
that  peat  fuel  is  to  drive  coal  and  wood  out  of  the  -market,  but 
we  do  say  that  it  is  capable  of  fumishiDg  a  cheap  and  convenient 
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tubititata  for  eithar,  aad  adding  immenselj  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State.  We  are  a  xnanu&ctiiriDg  people,  and 
cheap  steam-power  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  our  industrial  communities.  To  feed 
the  iron  horse,  our  forests  have  been  cut  away  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  price  of  wood,  notwillistanding  our  large  importationa 
of  coal,  has  doubled  during  the  last  twelve  years.  And  coal 
can  only  be  supplied  to  the  towns  in  tlie  interior  at  a  cost  for 
freight  which  so  enhances  its  price  as  to  make  its  use  a  burden- 
some tax  upon  all  who  rely  upon  steam-power  to  drive  th^ 
maehinery.  Now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  scarcely  a  manu- 
fiBM^turing  community  in  the  Commonwealth  where  peat  of  good 
quality  is  not  found  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  sufficient 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  for  many  years.  In  some 
localities,  centuries  would  not  exhaust  the  supply,  and  this  too, 
of  a  fuel  which  is  especially  adapted  for  the  production  of  steam- 
power,  either  in  stationary  or  locomotive  engines  as  we  shall 
proceed  to  show  by  the  recital  of  well  established  facts,  derived 
from  our  own  knowledge  and  from  various  authentic  sources. 

In  1856,  trials  were  made  upon  the  Worcester  and  Nashua 
Railroad,  with  common  hand-made  peat.  A  freight  train  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  heavily  loaded  cars  was  driven  from  Worcea* 
ter  to  Oroton  Junction  at  a  rate  of  speed  that  was  entirely 
satisfactory,  and  with  so  small  a  consumption  of  fuel  as  to 
demonstrate  that  in  economy  of  expense  it  had  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  wood.  No  change  was  made  in  the  fire-box  of  the 
engine,  and  no  difficulty  whatever  was  experienced  in  its  use. 
The  steam-gauge  through  the  whole  trip  indicated  a  pressure  of 
nearly  a  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  was  better 
than  the  average  attained  by  the  engine  used,  even  with  wood 
of  the  best  quality. 

Another  trial  of  crude  peat,  sun-dried  and  without  condensa- 
tion, was  made  upon  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  January 
8, 1866,  and  is  thus  reported  by  the  master  mechanic  who  had 
the  experiment  in  charge : — 

'«  Trial  of  peat  made  January  8, 1866.  Engine  No.  248,  built 
at  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works, — ^Left  Syracuse  at  8  o'clock 
and  40  minutes,  (40  minutes  behind  time,)  with  25  empty  8- 
wheel  box  freight  cars.    Started  with  120  pounds  steam ;  the 
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engine  worked  well  and  took  us  along  pretty  sharp,  as  we  made 
up  the  40  minutes  in  going  25  miles,  and  arrived  at  Port  Bjnon 
on  time.  The  steam  did  not  run  below  120  pounds  any  of  the 
time,  and  was  often  from  125  to  130  pounds.  When  the  engine 
was  working  the  strongest  she  would  steam  the  best. 

^  We  made  time  all  the  way  very  easy,  although  we  had  a 
strong  head  wind  all  the  way,  and  snowing  at  times  quite  fast^ 
and  very  cold.  We  took  on  a  trifle  over  four  tons  of  peat  at 
Syracuse,  which  was  all  we  had.  We  could  have  run  to  Fair- 
port  with  it  (71  miles,)  if  we  had  not  been  detained  at  Palmyra 
about  one  hour  and  a  half.  It  gave  us  as  much  steam  as  wood, 
and  burned  a  beautiful  fire.  Our  trip  was  a  perfect  success,  and 
I  am  sorry  that  there  were  not  more  present  to  witness  it.  We 
used  a  coal-burning  grate  that  we  could  shake  and  get  the  ashes 
out  of  the  furnace. 

^'  I  am  confident  that  we  can  use  peat  in  locomotives  for  fuel, 
or  for  stationary  engines  with  the  peat  properly  cured  and  the 
right  kind  of  grate  used  for  burning  it  in. 

"  Yours  truly,        .  H.  Watkbts,  Master  Machinist^* 

A  similar  trial,  a  little  later,  on  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
was  equally  satisfactory. 

Tlie  '^  Hartford  (Conn.)  Press  "  closes  its  description  of  a 
visit  of  a  party  of  gentlemen  to  the  ^tna  peat-works  near 
Berlin : — 

^^  The  train  was  drawn  by  the  '  C.  F.  Pond,'  burning  peat  that 
was  not  {horoughly  prepared.  A  speed  of  forty-five  miles  an 
hour  was  attained  over  a  portion  of  the  road  without  difficulty. 
The  fuel  question  is  not  yet  entirely  settled,  but  experiments 
thus  far  point  to  complete  success  in  the  use  of  peat,  and  we 
shall  yet  see  the  time  when  the  swamps  of  New  England  will 
yield  a  crop  as  valuable  as  that  produced  from  her  most  fertile 
fields." 

From  a  work  upon  ^'  The  Nature  and  Uses  of  Peat,"  written 
and  published  by  J.  H.  Benham,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  we  copy 
the  following  account  of  a  trial  of  peat  for  locomotive  fuel 
recently  made  in  that  vicinity : — 

^^  On  the  2d  day  of  June,  1866,  a  trial  wifs  made  on  the  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad.  A  coal-burning 
engine,  fired  with  peat,  drew  a  train  from  Hartford  to  Spring- 
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field,  making  '  express  time/  the  steam  being  made  so  much 
fiBtfter  than  usual  as  to  be  constantly  escaping.  The  peat  was 
cut  from  near  the  surface,  and  simply  dried  in  the  old  way ;  yet 
a  ton  and  a  quarter  was  found  to  have  produced  as  much  steam 
as  a  ton  of  coal." 

The  experiment  was  considered  highly  satisfactory ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  so  if  the 
peat  used  had  been  brought  into  a  more  condensed  form. 

Boports  of  similar  experiments,  which  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  scientific  journals  of  foreign  countries,  seem 
to  confirm  the  results  which  we  have  already  cited. 

In  an  able  and  interesting  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  Mr.  T. 
H.  Leavitt,  published  in  Boston  last  year,  there  is  condensed  a 
vast  amount  of  useful  information  derived  from  these  sources, 
of  which  all  persons  interested  in  the  subject  may  readily  avail 
themselves. 

A  copy  of  the  ^'  London  Engineer  "  of  recent  date  states  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  at  Exeter  Hall,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Nursey,  in  which  it  was  shown 
that  ^*  the  cost  of  condensed  peat  did  not  exceed  that  of  coal  at 
the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  that  it  possessed  some  qualities  supe- 
rior to  coal,  especially  its  heating  power.  A  trial  of  the  con- 
densed peat  had  been  made  by  Mr.  B.  Fothergill  on  a  river 
8team*boat,  in  which  12  cwt.  were  consumed  in  two  hours  twenty 
minutes,  the  ordinary  consumption  of  coal  being  12  cwt.  per 
hour.  The  peat  gave  no  smoke  and  left  no  clinkers.  The  loco- 
motive engineer  of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Railway 
had  tried  the  condensed  peat  on  that  line.  In  a  trip  of  seventy- 
four  miles,  the  total  quantity  of  fuel  burnt  was  14  cwt.,  one- 
quarter,  fourteen  lbs. — ^the  train,  including  engine  and  tetider, 
weighing  seventy  tons.  The  time  occupied  was  three  hours 
nine  minutes.  The  trial  proved  satisfactory.  An  analysis  of 
the  peat  by  Mr.  Bickard  was  given,  which  showed  it  to  contain 
but  a  trace  of  suljAur,  and  no  phosphorus,  which  rendered  it 
peculiarly  adaptable  for  iron-smelting  and  other  purposes,  where 
the  presence  of  either  of  those  bodies  was  so  pernicious." 

Particulars  were  also  given  of  an  experiment,  on  a  practical 
scale,  by  Mr.  G.  MurraU,  at  the  Oreevelea  Iron  Works,  Leitrim, 
in  which  condensed  peat  was  used  for  smelting  iron  ore.  The 
iron  was  equal  to  any  charcoal  iron. 
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The  following  statement^  from  the  '^  London  Mechanics'  Mag* 
azine,"  affords  additional  testimony  in  confirmation  of  these 
interesting  and  important  results  : — 

^'  The  locomotive  superintendents  of  three  railways  in  Ireland 
made  a  trial  of  condensed  peat,  on  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties  Railway,  to  test  its  fitness  for  locomotives.  During  a 
trip  of  twenty-seven  miles  there  was  an  excess  of  steam,  though 
the  fire-door  was  continually  open  and  the  damper  down  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  distance.  The  pressure  at  starting  was  100 
lbs.  The  commencement  of  the  trip  was  up  an  incline  of  one 
i[x  eighty,  four  miles  long,  with  double  curves.  While  ascend- 
ing this  incline,  the  pressure  rose  to  110  lbs.,  and  afterward  to 
120  lbs.,  with  the  fire-door  open.  The  speed  was  forty  miles  per 
hour. '  While  running,  there  was  no  smoke,  and  little  at  the 
stations.  The  fire-box  was  examined  at  the  end  of  the  trip,  and 
very  little  clinker  was  found,  and  the  smoke-box  was  free  from 
cinders  and  dust — a  proof  that  the  fuel  had  stood  the  blast  well ; 
and  it  is  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  experimenters  that  the  peat 
was,  in  every  respect,  well  suited  for  locomotives." 

During  the  past  season  some  careful  experiments  have  been 
made  to  test  the  utility  and  comparative  value  of  condensed  peat 
as  fuel  for  stationary  engines,  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  this 
city,  and  we  give  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  investigations. 

Mr.  Atkinson  informs  us  that  at  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  five 
miles  from  Springfield,  the  experiments  in  manufacturing  peat 
were  made  late  in  the  season  and  imperfectly  carried  out.  In 
consequence  of  the  unusual  rain-fall  in  August  and  September 
he  was  able  to  make  no  absolute  or  scientific  tests  in  comparison 
with  other  fuel  as  he  desired ;  but  he  authorizes  us  to  state  that 
the  trials  made  were  so  far  satisfactory  that  ''  the  company 
expect  to  manufacture  their  own  fuel  hereafter  from  their  own 
bogs,  rather  than  to  pay  five  dollars  a  cord  for  mixed  wood  of 
fair  quality  delivered  at  their  mill." 

The  following  letter  on  .this  subject,  addressed  to  Thomas 
Drew,  Esq.,  has  been  placed  in  our  hands,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest : — 

"  Lewi^ton,  Me.,  February  7, 1867. 

^^  Dear  Sib: — Yours  of  the  4th  is  at  hand.  In  answer  to  your 
inquiries,  I  would  say  that  I  did  not  commence  to  manufacture 
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peat  fuel  until  about  the  middle  of  August  last.  I  manufac- 
tured in  all  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons^  uring  Leadtt's 
machine,  which  I  find  will  turn  out,  on  the  awrage,  eight  tons 
of  drj,  or  thirtj-two  tons  of  wet  peat  per  daj. 

'^  The  cost  of  manufacturing  does  not  exceed  three  dollars 
per  ton,  which  will  cover  the  cost  of  labor  for  taking  it  from  the 
bog,  manufacturing  and  drying ;  also  the  interest  on  the  cost  of 
machinery  and  buUdings  and  losses  from  all  ordinary  accidents. 

^  I  use  some  $20,000  worth  of  fuel  per  year,  and  have  tried 
wood,  coal  and  peat,  and  consider  that  when  hard  wood  is  worth 
six  dollars  per  cord,  coal  is  worth  nine  dollars  per  ton,  and  peat 
eight  dollars  per  ton  for  making  steam.  It  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  state  that  I  am  not  interested  in  any  peat  machine,  or 
in  the  sale  of  any  peat  in  any  form. 

**  Yours,  Ac,  N.  W.  Pabwell.** 

Mr.  Leavitt,  in  the  same  work  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  gives  the  foUowmg  additional  testimony  as  to  the  value 
and  economy  of  peat  fuel : — ^^  N.  F.  Potter,  Esq.,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  President  of  the  Narragausett  Brick  Company,  informs  us 
that  he  has  used  peat  under  their  large  boilers  for  several 
^  months,  with  highly  satisfactory  results  as  to  its  heating  prop- 
erties, and  at  a  large  reduction  of  expense  as  compared  with 
wood  or  coal.  They  are  now  making  preparations  to  manufac- 
ture it  on  a  large  scale." 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be  added,  all  equally  satis&c- 
tory  as  to  the  practicability  and  economy  of  using  this  class  of 
fuel.  In  regard  to  its  use  as  an  article  of  domestic  economy 
and  comfort,  even  when  prepared  in  the  rude  old  method  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  and  which  until  recently  was  the  only  method 
adopted  in  this  country,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
testimony  from  persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  its  use 
for  many  years.  Prepared  in  that  manner  its  heating  proper- 
ties are  unquestioned,  but  because  of  its  want  of  cohesion  and 
liability  to  crumble  when  handled,  it  was  not  a  favorite  with 
housekeepers,  as  it  ^^made  dirt,"  and  the  finer  particles,  by 
temporarily  clogging  the  fire,  produced  a  smoke  which  was 
often  disagreeable.  But  the  peat  we  have  seen  and  tested  which 
has  been  condensed  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  and  thoroughly 
dried,  is  an  entirely  difierent  article;   one,  which  even  the 
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neatest  and  most  fastidious  housekeeper  would  be  proud  and 
happy  to  possess  in  abundant  supply.  As  a  fuel  for  the  cook- 
stove  it  seems  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  descrip- 
tion of  wood  or  coal.  In  the  sick-^^hamber,  too,  it  has  an 
especial  value,  from  the  ease  with  which  it  is  kindled,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  it  retains  fire ;  while,  in  the  open  grate  it 
burns  with  a  brisk,  cheerful  flame,  when  first  ignited,  and  after- 
wards, for  a  long  time,  with  an  intense  glowing  heat  that  is 
especially  agreeable. 

OTHEB  USES  OF  PEAT. 

Having  already  alluded  to  the  value  of  peat  for  domestic  use, 
and  for  the  generation  of  steam  in  locomotives  and  stationary 
engines,  we  wish  now  to  present  a  few  items  of  testimony  from 
sources  equally  reliable,  with  the  hope  that  they^  may  serve  as 
suggestions  to  the  manufacturers  of  iron,  in  this  Commonwealth, 
to  study  their  own  interests  so  far  as  to  ascertain  if  similar 
results  can  be  attained,  from  the  peat  bogs  of  Massachusetts,  to 
those  which  have  been  realized  by  some  of  the  iron  masters  of 
the  old  world.  It  has  long  been  known  that  charcoal,  of  an 
inferior  quality,  could  be  made  from  blocks  of  peat  prepared  in 
the  usual  way,  by  the  old  methods  in  use  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  modem  machinery ;  and  such  charcoal,  poor  as  it  was, 
was  greatly  prized  in  some  localities  where  wood  charcoal  was 
unattainable,  for  forging  purposes.  The  presence  of  sulphur  in 
coal  used  in  the  smelting  or  forging  of  iron  and  in  the  annealing 
of  wire  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  strength  and  tenacity  of  the 
metal ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  condensed  peat,  and  charcoal 
prepared  from  that  material,  produces  iron  equal  in  quality  to 
that  which  is  prepared  by  the  exclusive  use  of  wood  charcoal. 
At "  Piatt's  Iron  Works,"  in  Oldham,  England, "  peat  charcoal 
was  subjected  to  the  severest  tests,  and  produced  a  quality  of 
iron  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  being  completely  doubled  when 
cold,  without  exhibiting  a  single  crack."  At  a  meeting  of  the 
"  Society  of  Arts  "  in  England,  a  few  years  since,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Newton,  remarked,  that "  every  iron  manufacturer  knew  that  if 
he  could  get  good  peat  to  stand  the  blast,  that  it  was  infinitely 
superior  to  coal  for  their  purposes,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  it 
contained  no  sulphur.  They  could  produce  iron  with  peat  from 
the  worst  brands  which  would  almost  equal  the  best  Swedish 
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and  Russia  iron/'  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  superior 
quality  of  the  iron  and  steel  wires  manufactured  b;  Messrs. 
Washburn  &  Moen,  of  Worcester,  is  in  a  great  measure  attribu- 
table to  the  use  which  they  make  of  peat,  instead  of  coal  in  its 
preparation ;  their  consumption  of  this  kind  of  fuel  amounting 
on  the  average  to  two  thousand  tons  a  year. 

The  difficulty  of  condensing  peat  so  that  it  will  ^^  stand  the 
blast,"  having,  after  so  many  experiments,  covering  a  period  of 
half  a  century,  been  at  last  overcome,  its  introduction  has  been 
quite  rapid  in  those  countries  where  peat  abounds,  and  it  is  now 
used  on  a  large  scale  for  the  working  of  iron  in  England,  France, 
Bavaria,  Italy,  Hungary,  Bohemia  and  other  countries.  Exper- 
iments made  in  England  last  year,  of  which  we  have  reports, 
convinced  some  of  \he  most  scientific  minds  of  the  foUowing: 
*^  That  it  is  also  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  best  charcoal  for 
smelting  iron-tae ;  and  its  value  for  puddling  has  been  demon* 
strated  with  equal  certainty.  At  Konigsbron  peat  is  used  for 
puddling  and  refining  pig-metal  to  make  the  finest  Gterman  cast- 
ings, which  formerly  required  the  best  charcoal."  This  peat  is 
not  condensed  by  machinery,  but  is  kiln-dried  before  using,  in 
order  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  pages 
upon  this  newly  developed  branch  of  industry,  to  induce  the 
farmers,  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of  Massachusetts,  to  look 
carefully  into  the  question  of  fuel  supply  which  has  so  important 
a  relation  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the  State,  and  consider 
what  may  best  be  done  to  utilize  the  immense  storehouses  of 
peat  that  aboimd  in  almost  every  locality,  and  which  need  only 
the  hand  of  intelligent  labor,  in  combination  with  modem 
machinery  and  capital,  to  make  them  available  as  a  permanent 
source  of  profit  and  convenience. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  need  of  sending  so  often  to 
Pictou,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  for  our  supplies  of  fuel, 
when  we  have  at  home  a  substitute  for  their  coals  which  can  be 
delivered  at  our  own  dooJ^s,  at  an  average,  aa  is  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers,  of  one-half  the  bare  cost  of  transportation  of  our 
supplies  from  those  localities.  We  have  a  great  home  market 
for  fuel,  and  we  shall  qu\j  follow  one  of  the  plainest  prinolples 
of  political  economy  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  supplying  that 
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mailcet  with  the  product  of  hoxnfi  labor,  having  the  mw  material 
ia  toAaastless  quantities,  dose  at  hand. 

QUANTrrT  OF  PEAT  FUEL  FEB  ACBE. 

And  ibis  leads  us  to  remark  that  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  subject  can  hardly  realize  how  large  a  quantity  of  dry  fuel 
oaa  be  taken  from  an  acre  of  peat  bog.  Several  estimates  have 
xeoently  been  published  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  dry  fiiel 
obtainable  per  acre,  from  each  foot  in  depth,  varying  in  amount 
fifom  850  to  1,000  tons.  Some  of  these  we  know  are  unreliable^ 
and  from  soide  experiments  of  our  own  we  should  prefer  to 
state  the  quantity  at  no  more  than  250  tons  for  eiwh  foot  in 
depth ;  but  even  at  this  rate  a  meadow  four  fbet  deep  will  yield 
a  thousanid  tans  per  acre  ;  a  quantity  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  desires  of  the  most  sanguine  owner  or  muiufacturer,  consid- 
ering its  real  value  and  its  relation  to  the  jprlces  at  which  such 
lands  may  be  bought  in  every  section  of  the  State.  Of  course, 
tiie  quantity  of  fuel  per  acre  must  vary  not  only  according  to 
the  depth,  but  density  of  the  deposit  in  various  localities,  and 
any  person  who  desires  to  be  accurate  may  test  the  matter  fitxr 
himself.  He  has  only  to  cut  from  his  drained  meadow  a  cubic 
foot  of  peat  of  average  quality,  carefully  dry  it  untQ  it  reaches 
the  condition  fit  for  fuel,  and  ascertain  its  weight.  Multiply 
the  weight  so  obtained  by  48,560,  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
an  acre,  and  he  will  have  the  number  of  pounds  per  acre  tiiat 
the  bog  will  produce  fh)m  every  foot  in  depth. 

METHOD  OF  TESTING  TEE  QUALITT  OF  PEAT  FUEL. 

As  the  difference  in  the  Talue  and  quality  of  peat  for  fuel 
purposes  is  hardly  less  than  that  between  the  best  oak  or  walnut 
wood,  and  the  poorest  quality  of  white  pine,  it  will  be  useful  for 
all  interested  in  the  subject  to  make  their  own  experiments 
before  incurring  any  considerable  expense  in  preparations  for 
its  manufacture.  The  best  proof  of  the  value  of  a  peat  bog  is 
in  the  manner  and  duration  of  its  combustion,  and  the  quantity 
of  ash  which  remains  by  weight  in  comparison  with  the  weight 
of  dry  peat  before  ignition.  To  ascertain  these  important  par* 
ticulars,  peat  should  be  selected  from  all  the  different  strata 
that  may  exist,  and  from  different  p&rts  of  the  bog,  and  each 
sample  should  be  crushed,  and  consolidated  by  hand  into  baUft 
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of  the  size  of  the  fist.  The  diflforence  in  their  weight  when 
dried  and  when  taken  from  the  hog,  will  show  the  percentage 
of  water  contained  and  the  difference  between  the  weight  of  the 
drj  peat  before  burning  and  the  ash  that  remains  will  give  the 
weight  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  fuel,  upon  the  abundance 
of  which  its  heating  yalue  depends. 

The  most  conmion  impurities  of  peat  are  sand  and  clay, 
blown  or  washed  in  from  the  ac^acent  uplands ;  and  an  excess 
of  these  materials  detracts  from  its  value  in  the  proportions  in 
which  they  exist.  Some  of  the  best  peats  found  in  the  State  do 
not  yield  a  residuum  of  ashes  beyond  five  per  *cent.  of  their 
original  dry  weight ;  while  there  are  others  which  burn  quite 
freely,  and  leave  a  residuum  of  twenty  per  cent.  Individuals 
and  companies  should  ascertain  all  these  facts  beforehand,  or 
they  may  acquire,  at  too  costly  a  sacrifice,  the  knowledge 
obtained  by  one  of  the  peat  companies  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  which,  after  providing  itself  with  all  the  machinery 
requisite  for  an  extensive  business,  found,  when  too  late,  that 
by  reason  of  the  excess  of  foreign  substances  in  their  raw 
material,  the  fuel  made  was  almost  valueless. 
*  There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  progress  of  time  the 
peat4>ogs  of  our  State  will  be  brought  into  use,  and  that  for 
domestic  purposes,  as  well  as  for  stationary  and  movable  engines, 
it  will  be  valuable.  At  any  rate,  every  careful  experiment 
shoald  be  made  in  its  manufacture  and  use ;  and  we  trust  that 
another  season  will  bring  out  additional  facts,  which  will  be 
valuable  to  the  owner  of  the  land  as  well  as  to  the  consumer  of 
fuel. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  obligations  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  furnished  them  with  many  important  facts  in 
relation  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  peat,  and  they  respect- 
fully submit  their  Report. 

Oeo.  B.  Lobing,  CSuUrman. 

James  Thompson. 

0.  0.  Pebkins. 

This  Essay  having  been  read  a  second  time  by  its  title,  was 
adopted ;  when  an  Essay  was  presented  upon 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

BT  C.  O.  PBBKUrS. 

We  assume  that  by  Agriculture  is  meant  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  so  as  to  make  it  productive  of  the  largest  returns ;  and 
that,  by  Education,  is  meant  the  cultivation  of  the  faculties,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  reach  the  highest  attainments.  And  who  can 
measure  the  power  which  the  educated  mind  has  acquired,  and 
is  destined  to  acquire,  over  the  material  world  ?  In  tiie  popular 
use  of  the  term,  agriculture  includes  the  rearing  and  care  of 
animals,  and  the  growth  and  improvement  of  vegetable  and 
cereal  produce.  And,  in  a  similar  use  of  the  term,  education 
implies  the  development  and  improvement  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man.  How,  then,  shall  we  best  effect  these  ends  ?  How  educate 
men  to  become  agriculturists  ? 

Agricultural  education  does  not  receive  its  due  share  of 
attention  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  The  branches  of  study 
which  are  chiefly  pursued  there  have  no  tendency  to  create  or 
foster  a  taste  for  agricultural  life  and  labor.  Yet,  without  such 
taste,  no  amount  of  school  instruction  will  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  farmer's  occupation  pleasant  or  successful.  If,  then,  we 
would  promote  agricultural  education,  we  must  first  create  a 
taste  for  rural  life  and  employments.  Socrates  said :  ^^Agricul* 
ture  is  an  employment  the  most  worthy  the  application  of  man ; 
the  most  ancient  and  most  suitable  to  his  nature.  It  is  the 
common  nurse  of  all  persons  in  every  age  and  condition  of  life. 
It  is  the  source  of  health,  strength,  plenty  and  riches ;  and  of 
a  thousand  sober  delights  and  honest  pleasures.  It  is  the  mis- 
tress and  school  of  sobriety,  temperance,  justice,  religion;  and, 
in  short,  of  all  virtues^  civil  and  military."  Franklin  said : 
<^  The  farmer  has  no  need  of  popular  favor.  The  success  of 
his  crops  depends  only  on  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  his  honest 
industry."  Washington  said :  ^^  I  know  of  no  pursuit  iu  which 
more  real  and  important  service  can  be  rendered  to  any  country 
than  by  improving  its  agriculture.  A  skilful  agriculture  will 
constitute  one  of  the  mightiest  bulwarks  of  which  civil  liberty 
can  boast."  And  others  have  said :  ^^  No  class  of  society  have 
within  their  reach  so  many  of  the  elements  of  human  enjoy- 
ment as  the  independent  tillers  of  the  soil."  ^^  Of  all  the  occu- 
pations in  which  men  engage  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
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livelihood,  by  the  application  of  capital,  there  is  none  in  which  a 
large  and  varied  stock  of  accurate  knowledge  is  not  only  desira- 
ble, but  so  absolute  necessary  for  obtaining  the  greatest  returns, 
at  in  hnmngy  *^  Of  the  various  occupations  and  professions 
winch  have  engaged  tiie  attention  of  manUnd,  there  is  not  one 
wlneb  seems  so  permanently  useful,  so  honorable ;  in  short,  so 
compatible  with  all  our  interests,  as  the  cultivation  of  the  earth ; 
and  non6  which  calls  for  so  diversified  and  general  knowledge/' 

As  ^  scienee,  agriculture  has  no  limits.  It  not  only  deals 
with  soib,  but  with  all  that  pertains  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  To  make  agricultural  hbor  popular,  it  must  be  associated 
with  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence  and  the  widest  attain- 
ments in  knowledge.  There  must  be  more  employment  of 
thought  and  less  of  muscular  labor.  We  must  promptly  seize 
upon  any  new  and  useful  mechanical  improvement,  by  which 
labor  will  be  lightened  or  made  more  effective.  Every  such 
improvement  will  increase  the  leisure  of  the  farmer,  and  his 
ability,  also,  to  supply  his  personal  wants.  <*  Knowledge  is 
power,"  and  the  more  extensive  our  attainments,  the  more 
easily  shall  we  continue  to  acquire.  The  object  of  the  farmer 
should  be  to  increase  the  production  and  improve  the  qualities 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  to  add  thereby  to  the  amount 
of  his  comforts  and  enjoyments.  And  this  can  best  be  accom- 
plished by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  will  give  him 
greater  power  in  his  special  employment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  better  pontion  and  more  influence  in  society. 

Agriculturists  are  tiie  most  numerous  class  in  the  community. 
Let  them  frown  upon  those  who  look  upon  labor  as  degrading. 
Let  their  influence  be  made  to  have  its  due  weight  in  legislation, 
until  their  labor  shall  receive  its  proper  reward.  When  agri- 
culture shall  be  regarded  as  an  intellectual  employment,  when 
its  labor  shall  be  as  fully  rewarded,  and  its  invested  capital 
yield  as  large  returns  as  any  other  occupation,  then  will  not 
only  youth  cherish  a  love  of  rural  life,  and  age  an  attachment 
to  the  soil,  but  vigorous  manhood,  also,  will  find  delight  in  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  a  farmer's  home.  To  encourage 
habits  of  industry  in  children,  with  particular  reference  to  agri- 
cultural employments,  will  have  a  strong  tendency  to  make 
them  desire  those  employments.  By  allowing  them  the  pro- 
duction or  care  of  something  which  they  may  call  their  own. 
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and  by  fostering  their  anxiety  to  rival  the  care  and  productions 
of  others,  we*  shall  enlarge  their  powers  of  reflection  and 
observation. 

"  Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind, 
Jnst  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  indined." 

"  Wliat  things,"  said  one,  "  do  you  think  it  most  proper  for 
boys  to  learn  ?  " 

"  Those,"  it  was  replied,  "  wliich  you  wish  tliem  to  practice, 
when  they  become  men."  ^^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it." 

Parents  are  not  sufficiently  aware  how  immense  is  the  benefit 
which  would  result,  in  every  way,  from  this  ^encouragement  of 
industrious  habits  in  their  children.  Industry  is,  in  &ct,  the 
*great  preventive  of  poverty  and  crime;  Were  it  universally 
inculcated  and  fostered  in  youth,  there  would  be  much  less 
need  of  doctors  and  lawyers,  and,  as  we  think,  of  ministers. 
Let  children  be  intrusted  with  something  which  requires 
special  attention  and  care  at  a  ^ven  time.  This  would  help  to 
fix  in  them  habits  of  reflection  and  order.  I  well  remember 
my  anxiety,  when  a  small  boy,  to  have  something  which  I  might 
call  my  own ;  something  in  respect  to  which  no  interference  of 
others  should  interrupt  or  alter  my  plans.  I  remember  that, 
when  I  was  about  nine  years  old,  I  gave  my  brother  a  half 
dollar  to  be  allowed  to  call  all  the  chickens  my  own,  and  have 
exclusive  control  and  care  of  them.  Then  there  was  no  divided 
interest,  and  their  wants  received  increased  attention.  I  also 
remember  that  my  father  gave  me  a  small  piece  of  land  to  culti- 
vate, the  crop  from  which  was  to  be  my  own.  Weeds  were  not 
to  be  found  on  that  piece  of  land,  and  the  potatoes  which  I  raised 
were  so  large  that  twenty-six  filled  a  half  bushel  measure.  The 
end  of  a  hog's  trough  reached  through  the  fences  and,  as  it 
leaked,  I  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  efiect  of  a  rich  irrigation 
of  my  land.  When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  I  came  into  posses- 
sion of  a  pair  of  calves.  I  allowed  them  to  ruu  with  a  cow 
until  they  were  a  year  old, — ^feeding  them,  also,  with  potatoes 
which  I  had  raised, — and  their  growth  was  really  wonderful. 
Before  they  were  two  years  old,  I  sold  them  for  $42,  to  a  man 
who  was  seeking  to  buy  the  best  he  could  procure.  This  left 
me  $7  after  paying  all  expenses.  Common,  good  oxen,  were 
at  that  time  worth  $65  per  pair. 
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I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  boys  should  be  encouN 
aged  to  labor,  and  aided  to  act  the  man  on  a  small  scale ;  and, 
also,  that  they  should  be  educated,  as  far  as  possible,  at  home. 
If  sent  away,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  to  obtain 
instruction,  they  will  lose  their  interest  in  and  love  for  the 
farm.  Our  system  of  district  and  high  school  education  cannot 
be  too  highly  appreciated  by  farmers. 

The  low  estimate  which  farmers  too  often  have  of  themselves 
and  their  occupation,  is  one  of  the  surest  barriers  to  the  assump- 
tion of  their  proper  position  in  society.  It  is  easy  to  discern, 
the  world  over,  an  absurd  prejudice  against  manual  labor. 
But  why  is  it  that  manual  labor  is  thought  degrading  ?  Why  is  it 
that  it  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  meanness  ?  Why  does  any 
considerable  amount  of  education  lift  a  man  above  it  ?  Wliy  do 
intelligent  people  shun  it?  Why  is  it  an  almost  invariable  rule, 
*^  The  more  work  the  less  pay,  and  the  less  work  the  more  pay  ?  " 
Perhaps  some  may  doubt  or  deny  that  things  are  as  I  have 
stated.  But  observation  and  statistics  will  confirm  the  truth  of 
my  assertions.  And  the  reasons  for  this  state  of  afifoirs  are  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  labor  is  associated  with  ignorance^ 
and  not  without  reason.  Man  makes  a  given  force  accomplish 
a  greater  piece  of  work  in  proportion  as  he  is  intelligent.  He 
makes  skill  take  the  place  of  muscle.  He  obtains  a  better 
product  with  less  labor.  Make  men  intelligent,  then,  and  they 
will  find  a  shorter  process  for  obtaining  any  result.  They  will 
become  inventive.  Secondly,  labor,  as  it  is  generally  associated 
here,  is  merely  physical.  Make  it  intelligent,  and  you  will 
enhance  its  value,  as  much  as  mind  is  superior  to  matter.  We 
yield  to  superiority  of  intellect,  but  not  to  brute  force.  It  is 
mind  that  acts  on  mind ;  and,  as  this  becomes  enlightened,  it 
prefers  to  be  thus  acted  upon.  And  as  mind  is  the  motive 
power  of  man,  who  can  measure  the  e£foct  of  one  mind  upon 
another  ? 

We  often  hear  those  who  pursue  the  law,  medicine,  and  the 
ministry,  spoken  of  as  the  privileged  class  in  society.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  the  minister  to  be  continually  telling  men  of  their 
failings  and  proneness  to  sin ;  that  although  the  first  human 
pair  were  perfect  when  placed  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  they  fell 
from  that  state  of  innocence ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  min- 
isters.   It  is  the  privilege  of  the  lawyer  to  become  conversant 
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with  the  yices  and  crunes,  the  wrongs  and  hatreds,  of  men ; 
while  the  physician  deals  with  the  mental  ills  and  physical 
ailments  of  humanity  itself.  Bat  is  the  labor  of  the  physician 
who  visits  all  manner  of  disease  and  every  loathsome  ill,  more 
cleanly  than  that  of  the  farmer  7  Has  the  lawyer,  who,  for  a 
piece  of  money,  defends  his  client— even  the  thief  or  the  mur- 
derer— ^from  punishment,  a  clearer  and  more  peaceful  conscience 
than  the  farmer  ?  Does  the  minister  always  lay  his  head  upon 
the  pillow  at  night  with  the  feeling  that  nothing  has  been  left 
undone,  which  human  agency  could  do,  for  the  salvation  of  his 
flock  ?  It  is  indeed  the  privilege  of  these  classes  to  live  upon 
the  depravity,  the  perverse  wiU  and  the  manifold  ills  of  man- 
kind; and  whatever  helps  to  increase  the  latter,  helps,  at  the 
same  time,  to  increase  the  need  of  the  former.  In  one  sense 
they  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  privileged  class,  for  they  deal 
with  minds ;  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  extended ; 
their  influence  is  increased. 

We  hear  the  farmers  called  the  producing^  class.  But,  if 
there  is  a  privileged  class  in  the  community,  it  should  be  the 
intelligent,  independent  farmers.  They  are  privileged  by  their 
Creator  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  temporal  blessings  which  are 
the  natural  result  of  sober,  industrious  and  contented  habits. 
It  is  the  man  that  determines  the  dignity  of  his  occupation,  and 
not  the  occupation  which  measures  the  dignity  of  the  man. 
Knowledge  exalts.  Ignorance  degrades.  Farming  will  be 
esteemed  honorable  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  associated  with 
refinement  and  intelligence.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  we  merely 
have  knowledge.  We  must  be  able  to  impart  it  to  others. 
Many  farmers  have  native  good  sense  without  the  power  of  using 
good  language ;  and  consequently  they  do  not  take  that  social 
position  to  which  their  good  sense  would  otherwise  entitle  them. 
Speech  is  the  grand  distinction  between  man  and  the  brute 
creation.  But  this  is  the  result  of  cultivation  and  social  inter- 
course. Laughter  and  tears,  smiles  and  blushes,  are  instinctive 
acts  of  man.  Our  social  rank  depends  very  much  upon  our 
power  of  using  correct  language.  An  easy,  fluent,  graceful 
utterance  gives  one  access  to  many  social  advantages;  and 
these,  in  turn,  afford  aid  to  his  utterance.  It  is  not  so  much 
what  we  know  that  gives  us  power  over  others,  as  it  is  the  ability 
to  bring  out  and  make  use  of  our  knowledge ;  and  the  ability 
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to  do  ibis  lielps  us,  il80,  to  draw  out  the  knowledge  of  others. 
The  ability  to  converse  with  force  and  clearness,  with  grace  and 
propriety,  should  be,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  farmer's  education. 
His  isolation  from  society  and  his  toilsome  life  render  him 
liable  to  become  coarse  and  awkward  in  manners  and  speech. 
Henee  we  obserre  one  great  use  of  &rmers'  dubs,  farmers'  fes- 
tivals and  agricultural  fairs.  Here  his  stock  of  knowledge  may 
be  enlarged,  and  with  it  his  respect  for  his  calling  and  his  self* 
respect  will  be  increased.  His  social  powers  will  here  be  called 
into  direct  actton.  A  dear  expression  of  his  thoughts  will 
enable  him  to  exert  a  greater  influence  upon  others,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  strengthen  the  distinctness  of  his  own  percep* 
tions.  He  who  can  give  thto  most  intelligible  expression  of  bis 
ideas  in  the  fewest  words  has  the  best  command  of  language ; 
and  his  conmiand  of  language  may  be  made  more  forcible  by 
proper  muscular  action.  There  is  a  language  in  action,  in  the 
features  of  the  face,  in  the  expression  of  the  eye— a  language 
which  speaks  from  the  heart,  and  is  beyond  the  utterance  of  the 
voice. 

The  farmer  should  improve,  then,  every  opportunity  to  culti- 
vate his  social  nature.  It  is  the  attrition  of  mind  with  mind 
which  polishes  and  gives  vital  force  to  man.  He  must  take  time 
for  social  intercourse  and  intellectual  improvement.  Oonversa- 
tion  is  the  great  recreation  of  life,  stirring  us  to  activity,  cheer- 
ing us  around  our  hearthstones,  moving  the  heart  gently,  often 
deeply,  crowding  the  memories  of  years  into  moments,  and 
kindling  the  purest  and  happiest  emotions. 

The  farmer  has  no  good  reason  for  discouragement.  No 
nation  or  people  on  earth  has  ever  equalled  our  own  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  rapid  increase  of  knowledge,  in  the  ability  to  seize 
upon  and  put  ipto  use  every  conceivable  power  and  appliance 
by  which  tiie  condition  of  man  may  be  elevated,  his  capacities 
enlarged  and  his  wants  supplied.  We  have  annihilated  time 
and  space.  By  aid  of  machinery,  we  make  the  labor  of  one 
man  accomplish  that  of  ton  or  a  hundred  others.  The  rapid 
strides,  which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  making  in  intelligence, 
refinement  and  self-respect,  in  all  that  adds  to  the  comforts  of 
life  and  extends  the  benefits  of  civilization,  have  been  no  less 
wonderful.  With  churches,  we  have  district  schools,  high 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  agricultural  colleges,  institutes  of 
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technology,  natural  history  societies,  literary  and  scientific 
associations,  a  State  Board  of  Agricolture,  farmer's  clubs,  agri-  * 
cultural  fidrs,  and,  above  all,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  a 
dTilized,  cultivated,  religious  and  patriotic  people,  beating  in 
unison  for  the  pifospetous  maintenance  of  all  these  institutions ; 
and  a  State  government,  upholding,  aiding  and  improving  not 
only  ifhese,  but  all  our  humane,  charitable,  correctional  and 
reformatory  institutions.  Wo  ought,  then,  to  be  stimulated  to 
increased  mental  action,  and  awakened  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
responsibilities  that  are  resting  upon  us.  We  should  feel  indi- 
vidually, that  we  are  liable  to  be  outstripped  by  the  industry, 
ambition  and  perseverance  of  others.  We  should  none  of  us 
say  or  imagine  that  Providence  has  dealt  hardly  with  us,  or 
that  our  occupation  is  not  blessed  with  His  favor.  The  avenues 
to  knowledge,  wealth  and  distinction  are  open  to  all,  and  ^^  he 
who  strives  may  win." 

Agriculture  has  furnished  its  share  of  the  great  men  of  every 
nation.  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Jackson,  Harrison,  and  lincoln  were  farmers.  But  the  farmer 
should  not  be  ambitious  of  public  preferment  or  popular  favor. 
They  who  have  sought  the  highest  gifts  in  the  nation's  power, 
have  often  gone  to  their  graves  in  disappointment  and  chagrin. 
Laboring  for  worldly  preferment,  another  may  reap  what  we 
have  sown.  But  in  agriculture,  every  one  reaps  the  fruit  of 
his  own  labors.  And  the  thrifty  farmer,  who  has  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  has  no 
cause  to  envy  the  happiness  of  those  who  seek  and  gain  the 
popular  favor. 

The  farmer  has  constant,  intimate  and  sensible  relationship 
with  Heaven.  Living  in  close  connection  with  nature,  ^^he 
looks,  through  nature,  up  to  nature's  God."  He  stands,  as  it 
were,  in  the  continual  presence  of  a  visible  Creator.  He  knows 
that  every  effect  must  proceed  from  an  adequate  cause ;  and  he, 
turns  his  thoughts,  from  the  works  of  nature,  upward  to  the 
supreme,  intelligent  Originator  of  all.  He  enjoys  a  freedom 
from  those  selfish  passions,  which  are  so  rife  in  crowded  cities, 
Beason,  reflection,  conscience  and  a  living  charity,  tranquillize 
all  his  feelings.  His  soul  expands  with  noble  emotions ;  and 
he  stands  erect  in  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  man.  His  home  is 
the  abode  of  purity  and  peace.    Beligion  hallows  the  very 
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atmosphere  he  breathes  therein.  Mindful  of  that  goodness 
vhich  smiles  in  every  morning  and  at  the  close  of  every  day,  he 
gratefully  ascribes  all  that  he  eojoja  to  the  blessing  of  Ood, 
and  trustfully  relies,  for  all  that  he  needs,  upon  the  providence 
of  Ood.  •      Ohablss  0*  Pebkins. 

This  Essay  was  read  a  second  time  by  its  title,  and  adopted. 

Wednesday,  February  6, 1867. 

•The  Board  met  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M«,  according  to  adjourn- 
ment, Mr.  Billings  in  the  chair.  Present,  Messrs.  Billings, 
Bimie,  Chadbourne,  Cleaveland,  Clement,  Oole,  Hubbard, 
Hyde,  Johnson,  King,  ELnowlton,  Loring,  Moore,  Porter,  Sewall, 
Slade,  Smith,  Stockbridge,  Thatcher,  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury, 
Ward,  of  Monson,  and  Watkins. 

Mr.  Hubbard  submitted  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials,  as  follows :  — 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  have  examined  the  certificates 
of  election  of  new  members,  and  find  the  following  to  have  been 
duly  elected  for  three  years  :— 

John  B.  Moore,  by  the  Middlesex  Society. 

WiLUAM  Knowlton,  by  the  Worcester  South-East. 

H.  S.  Pobtee,  by  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin. 

WiLUAM  BmNiB,  by  the  Hampden. 

H.  S.  Wabd,  by  the  Hampden  East. 

Alexander  Htde,  by  the  Berkshire. 

John  L.  Cole,  by  the  Hoosac  Valley. 

Nathan  Dubfee,  by  the  Bristol  Central. 

Professor  Louis  Aoabsiz,  of  Cambridge,  reappointed,  and 
Professor  Williabi  S.  Clabe,  of  Amherst,  appointed  by  the 
Executive,  in  place  of  Professor  Chadboubne,  resigned. 

This  Report  was  accepted,  and  the  above  named  members 
declared  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Chadbourne  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  Massar 
chusetts  Agricultural  College,  when  it  was 

Votedy  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  suggestions  made  by  Professor  Chadbourne.  Messrs.  Loring, 
Stockbridge  and  Smith. 
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Votedj  That  the  connection  of  the  Board  with  the  Agricul- 
tural  Collie,  be  referred  for  consideration  to  the  same  Gom- 
ZDittee« 

This  Committee  subsequentlj  submitted  the  following  Resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimouslj  adopted :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  making  this 
Board  a  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Agricultural  College,  makes 
it  obligatory  upon  us,  to  give  all  the  aid  in  our  power  in  sustain- 
ing that  institution,  and  in  encouraging  our  joung  men  to 
prepare  themselves,  to  be  scientific  agriculturists. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  recommend  to  each  agricultural 
society,  receiving  the  bounty  of  the  State,  to  establish  at  least 
one  scholarship  in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  either 
by  a  fund,  or  by  stated  appropriation  from  year  to  year,  to  be 
granted  to  some  young  man  residing  within  the  limits  of  said 
society.  And  that  in  the  selection  of  candidates,  preference 
should  be  given  to  such  as  propose  to  devote  themselves  to 
agricultural  pursuits  within  the  limits  of  said  society. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  DELEGATES. 

Delegates  to  attend  the  agricultural  exhibitions  of  the  county 
societies  were  assigned  as  follows.    To  the 

Enez, H.  S.  Wabd,  of  MoDaon. 

Hiddksez, Jambs  Thosefbost,  of  Kantncket. 

Middlesex  North, Wx.  BntmB,  of  Springfield. 

Middlesex  South, Gborox  B.  Lobikg,  of  Salem. 

Worcester, .       .,      .  L.  Saltomstall,  of  Newton. 

Worcester  West, J.  M.  Smith,  of  Snnderland. 

Worcester  North, Alex.  Hydb,  of  Lee. 

Worcester  Sonth, C.  G.  Datib,  of  Plymouth. 

Worcester  South-East, H.  S.  Pobtib,  of  Hatfield. 

Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin, .       .       .       •  Thomas  Bilumus,  of  Lunenburg. 

Hampshire, C.  Sandbbsoit,  of  FhiUipston. 

Highland, •       .  A.  P.  Sladb,  of  Somerset 

Hampden, Asa  Clbmbst,  of  DracuL 

Hampden  East, J.  Johnsok,  Jr.,  of  Framingham. 

Franklin, L.  Stockbbidgb,  of  Hadley. 

Berkshire, £.  W.  Buix,  of  Concord. 

Honsatonic, '     .       .       .  Geo.  A.  Kisro,  of  Barnstable. 

Hoosac  Valley, D.  A.  Cleayelasd,  of  Tbimiy. 
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HodUk, Wjc  J^nowi-Tos,  of  Uplos. 

Bristol, J.  L.  Cole,  of  Willumstowiv 

Bristol  Cntral, IC  F.  Watkini,  of  Hinfldal*. 

Pljrmottth, N.  S.  HvBBARD,  of  BrimfieU. 

BaniiUble, T.  D.  Tkatchbb,  of  Lee, 

Kantaekct, T.  W.  Ward,  of  Shrewsbnrjr. 

lUitfa«*t  Tiaoyard, C.  G.  Sswall,  of  MedfleU. 

• 

Thubsdat,  February  7. 

The  Board  met  at  10  o'dock,  A.  M«,  Mr.  Ejno  in  the  chair. 

• 

Voted,  That  the  country  meeting  of  the  Board  be  held  at 
Concord,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Deoember  10th,  at  12  o'clock. 

Mr.  Smith,  from  the  oommiltee  to  ^om  the  subject  had  been 
referred,  submitted  the  following  Besolutions,  which  were 
adopted  :— 

Beiolvedj  That  in  the  opinion  (^  the  Massacdiusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Entomological  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  its  researches  and  its  publications,  has  exhibited  a  ooo»- 
mendable  desire  to  increase  the  amount  of  human  knowledge. 

Resolved^  That  the  endeavors  of  this  society  to  disseminate  iii 
an  available  form  a  knowledge  of  a  most  important  branch  of 
natural  history  among  farmers  and  pomologists,  we  regard  with 
great  favor,  and  we  specially  recommend  their  publications  and 
their  gratuitous  labors  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  community. 

GOMMrrrEES  on  bbsats. 

Mr.  Bull,  from  the  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
reported*  the  following  list  of  subjects  for  essays,  which  were 
assigned  by  the  report  of  another  committee,  through  its  chair- 
man, Mr.  Moore,  to  the  following  committees,  viz. : — 

1.  WasU  of  Mamires, — ^Messrs.  LOring,  Sanderson  and  Bil- 
lings. 

.  2.  N(Uure*s  Methods  of  Distributing;  Plants. — ^Messrs.  Chad* 
bourne,  Watkins  and  Knowlton. 

8.  OttltivoHon  of  Cereals  in  New  England. — Messrs. 
Thompson,  Cole  and  Ward,  of  Monson. 

4.  Location  and  Structure  of  Farm  Building's.  —  Messrs. 
Stockbridge,  Thatcher  and  Porter. 
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5.  H^es  and  Farm  Fences. — Messrs*  Slad6,  Hyde  and 
Sewall. 

6.  Fail  and  Spring  Ploughing. — Messrs.  Ward,  of  Shrews- 
bury,  Watldns  and  Birnie. 

7.  Relation  of  JManufaciures  to  AgricuUwre. — Messrs.  Durfee, 
Agassiz  and  Saltonstall. 

8.  Drainage. — ^Messrs.  Porter,  Hubbard  and  Slade. 

9.  The  Vineyard. — ^Messrs.  BiiU,  Durfee  and  Clement. 

10.  Mewwre  and  its  ApplicaMon. — ^Messrs.  Smith,  Johnson 
and  Davis. 

11.  Climate  of  Localities. — ^Messrs,  Clark,  King  and  Cleave* 
land. 

12.  J%e  Bay  Crop. — Messrs.  Hubbard,  Moore  and  Stock- 
bridge. 

13.  Theory  Applied  to  Practice. — ^Messrs.  £ing,  Thompson 
and  Durfee. 

14.  N^ht  Soil. — ^Messrs.  Clement,  Sanderson  and  Enowlton. 

15.  Improvement  of  Stock. — ^Messrs.  Johnson,  Birnie  and 
Thatcher. 

16.  Spectalties  in  Farming. — ^Messrs.  Moore,  Slade  and 
Sewall. 

17.  Amending  Soils  by  Mechanical  Means. — Messrs.  Cleave- 
land,  Cole  and  Hjde. 

18.  Swine  and  their  Diseases. — ^Messrs.  Davis,  Ward  and 
Porter. 

19.  Effects  of  the  Forest  on  Vegetation. — ^Messrs.  Saltonstall, 
Loring  and  Ward,  of  Shrewsbury. 

20.  Fruit  OiUture. — ^Messrs.  Hyde,  Billings,  Smith,  Bull  and 
Clark. 

21.  Preservation  of  Birds  Bene^ficial  to  Agriculture. — ^Messrs. 
Saltonstall,  Smith  and  Moore. 

These  Reports  were  accepted  and  the  list  adopted  with  the 
committees  to  which  the  several  subjects  were  respectively 
assigned. 

Votedj  That  Messrs.  Bull,  Moore,  Loring  and  the  Secretary 
be  constituted  a  Committee  on  Meetings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stockbridge,  it  was 
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Resolvedj  That  a  Oommittee  be  appointed  by  the  Board  to 
act  as  an  examining  Oommittee  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
Agricultural  College. 

This  Committee  was  constituted  by  the  appointment  of  Messrs. 
Loringy  Hyde  and  Saltonstall. 

Resolvedy  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  be  instracted  to 
remoTO  the  State  cabinet  to  the  Agricultural  College,  when  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  indicate  to  him  their  readiness  to 
receive  and  care  for  the  same. 


The  State  Cabinet  was  begtm  some  years  ago,  with  the  design 
of  illustrating  as  completely  as  practicable,  through  the  limited 
means  at  command,  the  Natural  History  of  this  Commonwealth 
in  all  its  branches.  It  consists  of  many  thousand  specimens  of 
minerals,  plants,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects  and  birds,  many  of  them 
rare  and  difiicult  to  obtain,  all  of  which  have  been  collected 
within  the*  State  and  arranged  in  a  room  connected  with  this 
office  at  the  State  House. 

This  collection  has  already  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of 
good,  attracted  the  attention  and  secured  the  co-operation  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  offered  facilities  for  study  and  observation  to 
those  not  speciaUy  conversant  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  our 
natural  history,  and  has  administered  to  a  laudable  and  elevated 
curiosity,  and  to  the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  such  studies 
among  the  young. 

It  is  believed  that  in  its  present  location,  central  and  earily 
accessible  as  it  is,  it  may  be  seen  and  studied  by  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  than  in  any  other.  But  the  increase  of  business, 
and  the  increased  wants  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State 
Government,  have  made  it  necessary  to  furnish  additional  office 
accommodations  and  •committee-rooms,  and  seem  to  require  that 
the  room  now  occupied  by  the  collection  should  be  given  up.  If 
the  Cabinet  is  to  be  moved  from  its  present  position,  it  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  it  should  go  where  it  may  accomplish  the 
greatest  amount  of  good — ^where  its  collections  may  be  studied 
and  used;   and  the  Agricultural  College,  soon  to  go  into 
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operation  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  is  better  entitled  to  reoeive 
it  than  anj  other  institution.  It  will  no  doubt  be  more  fully 
appreciated  there  than  it  would  be  if  merged  in  a  rast  miscel- 
laneous collection,  from  the  fact  that  it  is,  what  its  name 
implies,  a  State  Cabinet 

A  similar  collection  will  be  needed  by  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  many  years  of  labor  would  be  required,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  expense  to  be  incurred,  to  build  up  such 
an  one  as  the  State  Board  has  established  at  its  office ;  for 
though  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  is  complete  and  perfect,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  forms  an  admirable  nucleus  of  a  Cab- 
inet which  will  be  alike  honorable  to  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
the  College. 

The  present  prospect  of  the  Agricultural  College  is  promising 
and  satisfactory.  The  current  year  will,  no  doubt,  witness  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  and  the  opening  of  the  college  to 
students.  The  liberality  of  public-spirited  individuals  has 
already  been  extended  to  the  institution,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
other  donations  will  be  made  to  establish  it  on  a  permanent  and 
solid  foundation,  and  to  enlarge  the  various  departments  of 
instruction,  beyond  the  limits  which  the  present  available  funds 
permit. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix  of  the  second  part  of  this  Report,  and 
reference  is  respectfully  made  to  that  for  more  complete  infor- 
mation as  to  the  plan  of  instruction  contemplated  by  the 
government. 

The  year  that  has  closed,  the  agricultural  operations  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you,  has  not  been  an  eventful  one 
to  the  farming  interests  of  our  country,  or  especially  to  this 
section  of  it.  The  charm  of  agricultural  life  is  its  stability  and 
freedom  from  excitement  or  fluctuation. 

The  mysterious  wire  that  during  the  past  year  has  been  made 
to  connect  in  intelligence  two  continents,  may  flash  across  the 
information  of  disastrous  battles,  or  of  great  events  that  lead  the 
merchant  or  the  statesman  to  shape  their  courses  to  meet  new 
and  uuforseen  contingencies,  but  the  farmer  quietly  and  steadily 
pursues  and  follows  up  his  well  matured  plans,  and  in  due  time 
is  pretty  sure  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

45 
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Notwithstanding  the  drought  of  the  two  preceding  jears,  to 
which  I  adverted  in  my  last  Report,  had  so  affected  the  orchards 
and  trees  that  the  supply  of  fruit  was  limited  in  most  parts  of 
the  State,  the  general  productions  of  the  field  and  the  farm  have 
been  abundant,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  has 
blessed  the  labors  of  the  husbandman ;  while  the  prospects  for 
agricultural  progress  and  improvement  are  as  promising  as  at 
any  time  during  our  past  history.  The  true  science  of  agricul- 
ture has  probably  never  made  so  great  advances  in  the  same 
length  of  time  as  during  the  past  year,  and  the  future,  therefore, 
is  full  of  hope. 

CHARLES    L.   FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agrictdture. 
Boston,  January  23, 1867. 
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Analthis  of  Fkehicus  add  Gbatuitiss  Avardei>— Concluded. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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NAMES  of  the  Cities  and  Towns  in  which  resided  the  persons  when 
receiving  the  Premiums  and  Gratuities  awarded  hy  the  County  Socie' 
Hesy  and  the  several  amounts  as  disbursed. 


ESSEX. 


Axnesbniy, .        .        .        .      f9  50 

Marblehead,        .               .      tQ  50 

Andover,    .* 

.      27  50 

Methuen,    . 

.      80  50 

Boston, 

7  00 

Middleton,  • 

8  00 

Bozford,     . 

.      27  00 

Newbuy,   . 

.      81  00 

Bradford,    . 

.    155  00 

Newbarjport,     . 

.        1  00 

Danvers,     . 

.      67  50 

North  Andover, « 

.      88  00 

Fitchburg,  • 

8  00 

Bowley, 

.      21  00 

Greorgetown, 

14  00 

l^alem, 

.      71  00 

Groveland, . 

.      10  50 

South  Danvers,  . 

.      22  50 

Haverhill,  . 

.    284  75 

Topaaeld,   . 

.      12  00 

]p0wicli. 

.      10  00 

Wenham,   • 

50 

Lawrence,  . 

2  50 
60 

West  Newbury,  , 
Total,    . 

.      86  50 

Lynn, 

11,000  25 

MIDDLESEX. 


Acton,        .        .        .        .    172  00 

Lowell,       .        .       •       , 

.    925  00 

Bedford,     . 

1           •  < 

.      14  00 

ProTidence, 

6  00 

Belmont,    . 

.      42  50 

Somenrille,. 

.      8500 

Boston, 

11  00 

Stow, 

11  25 

Brighton,    . 

1  00 

Sudbury,    •        •        .        . 

15  oa 

Cambridge, 

.      23  00 

Waltham,  .        •        •        . 

800 

Chelmsford, 

7  50 

West  Cambridge, 

51  00 

Concord,     . 

.    287  00 

Westford,   .        .        .        , 

50> 

Framingham, 

8  25 

Weston,      .        .        .        . 

.      15  00 

Groton, 

7  00 

Wilmington, 

.      27  00 

Hudson, 

.      12  00 

Winchester, 

2  00 

Lexington, . 

,    181  00 

Wobum,     .        .        .        . 

.     29  00 

T.in/vi%1n 

.      48  25 
19  00 

JxflUvUlIl,           •              < 

Littleton,    . 

Total,    .        .        .        . 

.  9903  25 
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MIDDLESEX    NORTH. 


AcUMkf               m              •              • 

.    12000 

Pepperelly  . 

.     .    9s  rs 

BiDerica,    • 

.      14  00 

Tewkibuiy, 

.      40  OO 

Chelmifbfdy        » 

.      86  50 

Tjngthonmghf   • 

.      5800 

Dncati       •       •       • 

.      66  76 

Westfbrd,  . 

.      18  75 

DanfUUe,  • 

•    113  25 

Wilmiiigtony 

.       .      14  25 

IvtnfAn 

A  AO 

wivunif         •          •          • 

Loweily       •       •       • 

.    187.25 

Total,   . 

.       .1627  50 

MIDDLESEX    SOUTH. 


Franingiiaiiiy 

1879  72 

SonthboiFOoglii 

.    156  50 

HollifltoD,    .        .        .        < 

.     24  00 

Sadburjy    •       •       • 

•      20  12 

HopkinUm, 

.     29  00 

Wayland,  • 

.     48  25 

Ifarlborooghy              • 

.      19  00 

Out  of  the  district,      • 

8  00 

u  -•  • 

411  OA 

oMiiNiniaf  •       •       •       < 

.      11  00 

ToUl,    •       •       • 

.•681  49 

WORCESTER 


Attborn,     •               •       •     15  00 

Oxford,      •       .               .    815  00 

Barroy 

1       1 

.      8900 

».      i 

1  00 

Bolton, 

f 

.      15  00 

FnncatODf  • 

1       1 

,    109  00 

Bojkton,    • 

»       1 

2  00 

Sfarewibur/, 

• 

8  60 

CHiarltoii,    • 

»              i 

.     24  00 

Soatliborougli, 

a 

6  00 

Dndloj, 

1  75 

Soatlibridge, 

t 

.      70  00 

Grafton,     • 

.      5000 

Spencar,     • 

4 

.      10  00 

Holdon, 

.      16  00 

StaHnndga, 

t                      < 

4  00 

Leicottar,   • 

.     48  00 

Sutton, 

.      52  00 

LoominBter, 

800 

Warraa,     . 

2  00 

Ifilfoid,      •       . 

.     2500 

Wasiborongii, 

.      56  00 

lliUbtuy,    . 

.    104  00 

WartBoykton,  . 

.      41  OO 

Kew  Braintrea, 

9  00 
.      14  00 

Worcestar,  • 
Total,    . 

1 

.    646  7& 

Korthboroagb, 

1 

11,377  00 
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WORCESTER    WEST. 


Athd,         .       .       .       .92  60 

North  Brookfield, 

.    918  00 

Barre, 

.    808  61 

Oakham,     •        •       •       . 

,      14  67 

Brookfield, . 

.      10  00 

Palmer,      •        •        • 

.    145  00 

Charlton,    • 

.      14  00 

Petersham,  •        •     '  . 

8  25 

]>aaa, . 

26 

Phillipston,  •        .        • 

2  00 

JPitchburg,  . 

.     75  00 

Princeton,  .        •       . 

.      17  00 

Framingham, 

'        t       ' 

.      15  00 

Shrewsbury, 

.       2  50 

Haifdwick,  . 

.      72  25 

Sutton,       .        •        .        . 

.      21  00 

Hopkinton, . 

.      10  00 

Templeton, 

8  50 

BubbardstoD, 

.       7  83 

Worcester,  • 

.      8500 

Millbaiy,    • 

.      80  00 

New  Braintree,  . 

.      89  00 

Total,    .        .        •        . 

.  9900  86 

WORCESTER    NORTH. 

Aflhbarnham,      •        •        .      |7  00 

Princeton..       .V       . 

.  9188  50 

Aflhby,        • 

.      24  15 

Royalston,  •        • 

.      14  00 

Fitchbarg,  . 

• 

.    440  19 

Shirley,      •       «        •        . 

4  00 

Harvard,    • 

8  00 

Sterling,     .       •       •        , 

.      18  00 

Leominster, 

.      79  05 

Templeton, 

.      13  00 

Lunenburg, 

* 

.      52  25 

Westminster,      • 

27  00 

Oakdale,     . 
f etersham, . 

50 

75 

Total,    •       •       •       • 

.  9826  39 

WORCESTER    SOUTH. 

• 

Brimfield,   .        .        .        .    966  80 

Southbridge, 

.    970  25 

Brookfield, . 

6  25 

Spencer,     •       •       •       , 

8  75 

Charlton,    . 

.    186  65 

Sturbridge, . 

.    139  70 

Dudley, 

.      57  80 

Sutton,       •        •        .    •   . 

.      24  50 

Grafton,      . 

6  00 

Warren^.     •       •        •        , 

.     47  75 

Holland,     . 

.      12  25 

Webster,     .        •        .        . 

.      16  25 

Java,  N.  y., 

50 

West  Brookfield, 

50 

Milbury,     . 

>      26  00 

400 

Woodstock,  Ct,  • 

Total,    .        •        •        . 

5  00 

Oxford, 

9623  95 

866 
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WOBCESTER    SOUTH-EAST. 


AbingtoD,   •        •        •        , 

.      91  50 

BelliDgham, 

7  50 

Blackfltone, 

d  00 

Clinton,      .        •        .        , 

8  00 

Grafton,      •       •        •        . 

10  00 

Hopkinton,. 

.      83  62 

Holliston,    •        •        .        . 

.      86  00 

Medway,     •       •       •       . 

.      24  76 

Mendon,     •        •        .       < 

.      73  76 

Milfbrd,      .       .       .       . 

.    240  75 

Northbridge, 
Soatbborougb, 
Sutton, 
Upton, 
Uxbridge,  . 
Westboroagh, 
Wobnrn,     . 
Wrentham,. 

Total,    • 


$5  00 
14  00 
14  00 
81  00 

8  75 

40  00 

25 

7  00 


.  9547  87 


HAMPSHIBE,    FBANKLIN    AND    HAMPDEN. 

Ambent,     •        •        •        .    $80  00 

Middlefield,        .       .       . 

.      18  00. 

Belcbertowtt,     % 

2  00 

Northampton, 

.    421  50 

Cbicopee,    . 

29  00 

Palmer,       .        ,        .        , 

60  00 

Conway,     • 

5  00 

South  Hadley,    ... 

.      99  GO 

Cummington, 

15  00 

Southampton, 

.      22  00 

Deerfield,   . 

.      21  00 

Springfield, 

.    125  00 

Eastbampton, 

.      44  00 

Sunderland,        • 

.      21  00 

Granbj, 

.      10  00 

Weatfield,  • 

.      85  00 

Greenfield, . 

10  00 

Westhampton,     • 

7  00 

ff 

Hadley,      • 

.      85  00 

Wbateley,  .       •        .        . 

5  00 

Hatfield,     . 

.      59  00 

Wiliiamsbui^,     • 

.      41  00 

Huntington, 

8  00 

LeTerett,    • 

4  00 

Total,    •       ,       •       1 

11,268  50 

HAMPSHIRE. 


Amherst,     • 

.        .  $272  75 

Monson, 

.    920  00 

Belchertown, 

.      44  20 

Northampton,     . 

8  00 

Enfield, 

5  00 

Pelham, 

.      21  25 

Granby, 

.        .        1  50 

Springfield, 

.      55  00 

Hadley, 

.      91  88 
.        .      19  48 

Sunderland, 
Total,    . 

.    109  60 

Leverett,    • 

.  9643  66 
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HIGHLAND. 


Becket,       .        .        .        .    foG  75 

Lee, 95  75 

Blandford,  . 

t        i 

50 

Middlefield, 

.    140  75 

Cato,  N.  T^ 

> 

25 

Newton, 

50 

Chester, 

•        « 

.      82  25 

Northampton, 

19  75 

Cummington, 

1 

8  00 

Peru,  . 

32  00 

Dalton, 

»                      4 

3  00 

Httsfield,    . 

4  00 

Hartford,  Ct,      . 

1                       1 

25 

Southampton, 

50 

Hinsdale,    . 

>                      1 

.      68  00 

Washington, 

3  00 

Huntington, 

■ 
• 

6  00 
15  25 

Worthington, 
Total,    . 

.      35  75 

Lanesborongh,    . 

9432  25 

Agawam, 
Chicopee,    • 
Holyoke,     • 
Longmeadow, 
Ludlow, 
Sonthwick, . 


Belchertown, 
Brimfield,   . 
Holland,     • 
Ludlow, 
Monson, 


HAMPDEN. 


• 

.      96  00 
.    104  75  • 
22  50 
.      45  00 
.      11  75 
4  00 

Springfield, 
Westfield,   . 
West  Springfield, 
Wilbraham, 

Total,    . 


HAMPDEN    EAST. 


922  00 

43  75 

9  75 

8  00 

242  00 


Palmer, 
Ware,         • 
Wilbraham, 

ToUl,  • 


.  9397  00 
.  85  00 
.  54  00 
.   61  00 

.  9791  00 


..  998  50 
6  00 
8  50 

.  9438  50 


FRANKLIN. 

Bemardston, 

.        .    918  25 

,         ■     ■  - 
Greenfield, . 

.  9136  75 

Coleraine,  . 

.      25  25 

Heath,      -  . 

50 

Conway,     . 

.      13  00 

Leverett,    . 

8  00 

Deerfieldf   . 

.    112  50 

Leyden, 

.      27  25 

Erving, 

6  00 

Montague,  . 

4  00 

GUI,    .        . 

2  50 

Northfield,  . 

.        .      22  75 

868 
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FRANKLIN— CoRTntuKD. 


Onttge, 

• 
• 
• 

■ 
• 
• 

.      U  60 
.    266  76 
.      86  60 

Wliatelej,  . 
Total,    . 

.       .     98  00 

SanderUnd, 

.  9693  60 

BERKSHIRE. 


Alford,        •        .        .        . 

.     96  00 

Beckel,       .        •        .        . 

7  00 

Cheshire,    •        .       •        . 

.      06  60 

CnrtifTille, .        •        .        . 

8  00 

Dalton,       .       •       .        . 

.      68  60 

Egremont,  •        .        •       < 

7  00 

Great  Barrington, 

.      26  00 

Hancock,    •        •        •        < 

.      HOO 

Hinsdale,    •        •        .        . 

.      6600 

Lanetborough,    • 

,    227  76 

ijee,    •        •        •        •        « 

.    129  60 

Lenox,       .       .       .       . 

.    228  60 

Monterey,  •       •        •        « 

8  00 

New  Aahford, 

1  60 

New  Marlborough, 

1  60 

North  Adama, 
Pern, . 
FSttsfield, 
Richmond, 
Bavoj, 
Sheffield, 
South  Adams, 
Stockbridge, 
Troy,  N.  T., 
Washington, 
West  Stockbridge, 
Williamstown, 
Windsor,    . 

Total,    • 


924  00 

11  00 

448  76 

69  76 

4  00 

17  00 

120  00 

106  26 

100  00 

4  00 

4  00 

67  00 

2  00 


91,883  60 


HOUSATONIC. 


Alford,        .        .        .        . 

.    967  60 

Richmond,  .        •        .        . 

.    924  00 

Becket,       .        .        .        , 

.      16  00 

Salisbury,    •        •        •        . 

1  00 

Egremont,  .     ^  • 

.    183  00 

Sandlsfield, 

17  00 

Great  Barrington, 

.    645  00 

Sheffield,     .        .        .        . 

.    297  60 

i^ee,    •        •        •        •        1 

,      91  60 

South  Adams,     • 

.      11  00 

Lenox,        •        •        •        , 

.    126  00 

Stockbridge, 

.    177  06 

Monterey,  .        .        •        , 

.      41  00 

Tyringham, 

7  60 

New  York  Stote, 

8  00 

West  Stockbridge,      . 

.      28  00 

New  Marlborough, 

9  00 

Fittsfield,    .        .        .        , 

9  50 

Total,    .        .        •        ( 

(1,708  60 
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BRISTOL. 


Cheshire,    . 

.    ^  .    tSO  00 

Pownal, 

.    128  00 

Clatkabarg, 

.      24  00 

Savoy, 

1  00 

Florida,      . 

.      61  00 

South  Adams,     . 

.    120  00 

Lanesborough,    . 

.      19  00 

Stamford,   .                . 

.      15  00 

Lenox, 

.        .        600 
.    252  00 

Williamstown,     . 
Total,    . 

.    258  00 

North  AcUunSy 

.  1828  00 

NORFOLK. 

Boston,               .                .    tlO  00 

Needham,   ....    171  50 

Brookline,  . 

84  00 

Qaincy, 

1  00 

Canton, 

• 

.      88  00 

Randolph,  . 

1  00 

Dedham,     . 

144  50 

Roxbuiy,    . 

27  00 

Dorchester, 

101  00 

Sharon, 

50 

Dover, 

41  00 

Stonghton,  . 

88  00 

• 

Foxborough, 

2  00 

Walpole,     . 

.      25  00 

FranUin,    . 

2  00 

WestRoxbury,  . 

64  00 

Medfield,    . 

.      28  00 

Weymouth, 

8  00 

Medway,     . 

16  00 
62  00 

Wrentham,. 

.      14  00 

Milton, 

Total,    . 

1 

.  9724  50 

Acushnet  and  Seekonk,* 

9424  17 

Attleborough,     . 

8  00 

Berkley,     .        .        •        . 

.      47  50 

Dighton,     •        .        .        . 

.      27  00 

Efloton,       .        .        .        . 

.      68  29 

Fj^U  River,.        .        .        . 

.      19  25 

.      17  50 

New  Bedford,     . 

.      87  25 

Norton, 

Raynham, 

Rehoboth, 

Seekonk. 

Somerset, 

Swansea, 

Taunton, 

Toti, 


(See 


Acushnet.) 


.  9151  10 
.  128  50 
.      84  50 


.      84  25 

11  50 

.    540  54 

91,584  35 


BRISTOL    CENTRAL. 


Acushnet,   . 
Berkley, 


.    941.50 
.      24  50 


Dartmouth,. 
Dighton, 


.    910  00 
8  00 


47 
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BRISTOL  CENTRAL— Continued. 


Fairhaven,  .  • 

¥                          i 

,     93  00 

Fall  River, . 

»                           i 

.    232  50 

Freetown,  . 

»                              4 

.      20  25 

Lakeville,   . 

80  00 

Mansfield,  . 

1                           4 

.      10  00 

Middleborough, 

1                     i 

50 

New  Bedford,     , 

>                     • 

,    101  00 

Norton, 

.      79  00 

Fortnuontli, 

t                           4 

10  00 

Raynham,  . 

Rochester,  . 

Somerset,  . 

Swanzey,  . 

Taunton,  . 

Tiverton,  . 

Westport,  . 

Total,  . 


•89  00 
11  75 
25  00 
25  00 
75  00 
1  00 
1  00 

.•847  00 


PLYMOUTH. 


• 

Abington,    .        .        . 

,    922  75 

North  Bridgewater,     . 

.^•236  37 

Bridgewater, 

.    509  94 

Pembroke,  . 

6  00 

Carver,       .        .        .        , 

.      16  00 

Plymouth,  ... 

.      14  00 

East  Bridgewater, 

.    127  00 

Plympton,  .        ... 

.      22  50 

Halifax, 

.      44  25 

Randblph,  .        .        .        . 

25 

ELanson, 

75 

Rochester,  .        .       .       . 

8  00 

Kingston,    .        .        .        . 

10  90 

Taunton,    .        .       .       . 

.    115  00 

Lakeville,   .        .        .        . 

.      14  00 

Wareham,  . 

75 

Marshfield, . 

8  45 

West  Bridgewater, 

.      92  12 

Mattapoisett, 

50 

"Weymouth, 

.    105  00 

Medford 

130  00 

MliVUXVXU,           •                    •                   •                    1 

Middleborough,  . 

.    130  50 

Total,    .        .        1       J 

11,615  03 

BARNSTABLE. 


Barnstable, . 
Brewster,    . 
Dennis, 
Harwich,    . 


.  ^329  36 
.  10  00 
.H  25  50 
.      10  00 


Orleans, 
Sandwich,  . 
Yannouth,  . 

Total,    . 


.    920.00 

.      80  60 

25  00 

.  ^450  36 


NANTUCKET. 


Nantucket, ^370  48 
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MARTHA'S    VINEYARD. 


Cfailmark,   . 

r       .  9249  59 

Edgartown, 

.      41  00 

Gay  Head, . 

8  00 

lisbniy,      ....  9318  81 


Total,    ....  9617  40 


The  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  County  Societies  is  earnestly 
directed  to  the  importance  of  a  ^lost  careful  preparation  of  the  above 
returns.  Many  discrepancies  appear  in  the  returns  of  1866,  some  very 
considerable.  For  instance :  the  Essex  Society  in  its  financial  exhibit, 
returns  as  having  paid  out  $690.75,  while  in  its  analysis  of  payments 
it  appears  to  have  paid  $1,000.25 ;  the  Worcester  appears  to  have  paid 
$902.86,  but  has  paid  $900.86;  the  Worcester  South-East,  instead  of 
$417.80,  has  paid  $547.87;  the  Hampshire,  Hampden  and  Franklin, 
instead  of  $942.00,  has  paid  $1,268.50 ;  the  Franklin  instead  of 
$621.00,  has  paid  $692.50 ;  the  Bristol  instead  of  $1,684.35,  has  paid 
$1,584.35  ;  the  Bristol  Central  instead  of  $1,306.50,  has  paid  $847.00 ; 
and  the  latter  society  has  actually  returned  as  its  capital  fund  paid  in 
free  of  all  incumbrances,  nothing. 

Errors  like  these  when  noticed  by  the  public  can  only  tend  to  throw 
these  returns  into  disrepute,  while  carefully  prepared  papers  will  make 
them  valuable  exhibits  of  the  annual  agricultural  proceedings  of  the 
various  societies  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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TO   THE  SECR£TART*S   REPORT 


AdipUtkm  of  cropt  to  soils, 969-878 

Ag^t,  Prof.  Loais,  address  of, 71-80 

Age  of  tninuls  for  brooding, 81, 115, 116,  U8 

Agricnltonil  Colleges  combined  with  others, 15,  S4,  64,  66 

Agricaltnml  edacttion,  discossion  on,  .  , 11,  Si,  28,  85, 60 

Agricoltonl  edncation,  essnjr  on, 841-848 

Agricnltonl  schools, 15,33,25 

Agricaltnrs,  East  and  West, 30,31 

Agricnltiurs  of  Bristol  Coonty,  report  on, 304-4107 

Agricnltnn  of  HampshiieCooaty,  West,  report  on, 800-^4 

Agricnltore  of  Middlesex  Coonty,  North,  report  on, 287-284 

Agricoltnre  of  Middlesex  Coonty,  South,  report  on, 294-299 

Agiicnltore  of  Worcester  County,  South,  report  on, 284-287 

Animal  kingdom,  chronology  of  the,| 77,78 

Animals,  ibcnndaUon  of, 122, 123, 125 

Apples,  varieties  of, 197,198,203,223 

Beef  and  mntton, 107 

Board  of  Agriculture,  annual  meeting  at  Boston, 251 

Board  of  Agriculture,  its  connection  with  the  Agricultural  College,  11, 21, 28,  48,  53, 349 

Board  of  Agriculture,  its  history  and  operations, 13, 17, 19, 20, 23 

Board  of  Agriculture,  meeting  of,  at  Salem, 11 

Bone,  flour  of, 169,  185, 236 

Bones,  difibrsnoe  In  solidity  of, 108, 113 

Boys,  education  of, 42,45,47,56 

Breeding,  principles  of, 79,  81,  84,  86,  89, 115, 117 

Bristol  County,  report  on  agriculture  of, 304-307 

Bull,  E.W.,  lecture  by,.  .' 126-148 

Cabbages,  culture  of, 178, 180, 183 

Calyes  and  lambs,  rearing  of, 109, 110, 120, 121 

Carrots,  culture  of, 157,162,164,182,186,190 

Cattle  disease,  cost  of  eradicating  the, 6,10 

CatUe  husbandry,  discossion  on, 82,88,94,102,126,151 

Chadboume,  Prof.  P.  A.,  lecture  by, 61-70 

Chemistry  and  agriculture,  lecture  on, 228-251 

Cleaning  seed, 182 

Clement,  Asa,  reports  by, 195,206,211,273,281,287,294 

Color  in  animals  affscting  their  characteristics,     ....    102, 103, 105,  111,  114 
CowB,  breeding  of, 89,98,114,119,122 


Pftfe* 

Cmtbeny  ealtue,  eisay  on, 281*284- 

Com  aad  loot^DaltnreB  compared, 189;  190, 194 

Daily,  report  on  the, 808-812 

DtfwlBiaa  theoij, 74,110 

Delegates,  anigmnente  of  to  ooantyezlubitiona, 849 

Dogs,  ezpeiimenta  on, 84^124- 

Education,  agricattaral, 11,24,28,35,45 

Enthnaiasm,  importance  of,    .  42,45,47,49 

Eisayv,  committeea  on, 866 

Exhibitions,  objects  of, 257 

Exhibitionsofooontysocieties,  times  of  holding, 812' 

Flsin,  management  of, 265|  284' 

Eum,  why  men  leave  the, 88,  41, 48, 45^  51 

Farmers'  dabs, 29 

Fecundation  of  animals, 128,128,125^ 

feeding  of  animals, 94,109,118,120,122 

Floor  of  bone,  use  of, ,169,185,286 

Forests,  characteristics  of  different, 266,  267, 278 

Fraternity  of  intellect, 67,  69 

Froit  coltare,  discossion  on, 195,  201^  227 

Grape  culture, ...  126,129,189,160,242 

Grape,  manuros  for  the, ....  182, 143, 144 

Grape  sUtistics, 146,147 

Gypsum,  action  of, 245 

Hampshire  County,  West,  report  on  agriculture  of, 800-804 

Hardy  grapes, 127 

Heakers  theory  of  species, 75, 76 

Horses,  improvement  of,        .       « 86,91,99,119,121,151,261 

Hubbard,  N.  S.,  reports  by, 284,  287, 


Indian  com,  comparative  value  of,  189,191,188 

Insects  attacking  fruit  and  other  trees, 210, 224, 278 

Johnson  J.,  Jr.,  essays  by^ 294|  299, 818, 822- 

Kelp,  use  of 172,178 

King,  George  A.  essay  by, 281-264 

Lime,  eflbot  of  on  animal  structure,  •  118 

Location  of  tiie  college, 48,54,66,57 

Loring,  Dr  George  B.,  address  and  report  by, 11-28,  822-840 

Males,  when  to  be  used, 80^81,118 

Bfangolds,  culture  of, 164, 180, 184, 186, 192 

Manures,  analyses  of, 231, 282, 286 

Manures,  varieties  of, 288,285,246,247 

Meat,  qnaHty  of, 106,107,114 
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MiddlaMX  County,  North,  npoit  on  agricaltan  of, 387-294 

MiddlMox  County,  Soath,  report  on  agriculture  of, 894-399 

Hoore,JoluiB.,eBea7b7, .969-278 

NicholB,  Dr.  James  R.,  lectnra  by,        ...       .  ....  828-247 

Onknu,  coltiTation  of, 169, 176 

Origin  ofchange  in  color, 110,118 

Paatnro  lands,  easay  on  treatment  of, 313-^322 

Pears,  colton  of, 806,208,211,213,217,228 

Peat,  methods  of  testing  quality  of, 389 

Peat,  report  on, 322,331,836,840 

Perkins,  C  0.,  essay  by, 841-848 

Phosphates,  use  of, 176,198 

Plants,  as  indicators  of  the  nature  of  soils, 265, 269 

Plants,  causes  of  Yarieties  in, 61,64 

Pleufo-pnenmonia,  report  of  commissioners  on, ^       .       6-10 

PoUtoes,  culture  of, 166, 157, 171, 191 

Rabbits,  experiments  with, 83 

Root  and  iield  crops,  discussion  on, 163, 160, 180, 100 

Root  crops,  manures  for, *    .       .       .  166, 193 

Rttta-bagas, 163,  ^79 

Seed,  reproduction  ftom, 143, 181 

Selection  of  animals, 84, 98, 96,  97 

Sexes,  relation  between  the, 79,  81,  83,  88, 116 

Sheep,  breeding  of,  91,  92, 107 

Shorthorns,  breeding  of, 89,91,103,104,106,120 

Soil,  nature  of  the,.       .       .       .  , 266,267,269,277 

Slade,  Avery  P.,  report  by, 804-307 

Species,  definition  and  origin  of,   .  •*     .  72,76,78 

Squirrels,  change  of  color  of, 110,  111 

Stockbridge,  Levi,  essay  by, '      .  266-269 

Stock,  breedhig  of,                                                              ...  84,  87,  93, 96, 101 
Swine,  breeding  of; 117, 121 

Transplanting  firuit  and  forest  trees,      •       .       .  .     ••  .273,281 

Turnips,  culture  of, 168,168,169,187,198 

Turtles,  obserrations  on, 86,185 

Twitch-grass, 176 

UnlYersities,  standard  of  education  in 33,35,87,44 

Use  of  grade  bulls, 101, 104, 118 

Variation  of  plants, 61, 63,  66,  69 

Vineyards,  planting  of, 128,134, 189 

Watkins,  M.  F.,  report  by,    .       .       ; 300-304 

Worcester  County,  South,  report  on  agriculture  of, 284-287 
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